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MISCELLANIES. 


JEAN PAUL FRIEDRICH RICHTER.‘ 

[1827.] 

Dr. Johnson, it is said, when he first heard of Boswell’s in¬ 
tention to write a life of him, announced, with decision enough, 
that, if he thought Boswell really meant to write his life, h« 
would prevent it \iy taking Boswell's ! That great authors should 
actually employ this preventive against bad biographers is a 
thing we would by no means recommend : but the truth is, 
that, rich as we are in Biography, a well-written Life is al¬ 
most as rare as a well-spent one; and there are certainly many 
more men whose history deserves to be recorded, than persons 
willing and able to record it. But great men, like the old 
Egyptian kings, must all be tried after death, before they can 
be embalmed : and what, in truth, are these ‘ Sketches,’ ‘Anas,’ 
‘Conversations,’ ‘Voices,’ and the like, but the votes and plead¬ 
ings of so many ill-informed advocates, jurors and Judges; from 
whose conflict, however, we shall in the end have a true verdict? 
The worst of it is at the first; for weak eyes are precisely the 
fondest of glittering objects. Accordingly, no sooner does a 
j;reat man depart, and leave his character as public property, 

* Edinburgh Review, No. 91. —Jean Paul Friedrich Richter's Leben, 
Sebst Characteristik seiner Werke; von Heinrich Doring. (Jean Paul Fricd- 

I ch Richter’s Life, with a Sketch of his Works; by Heinrich Doring.) 
otha; Hennings, 1826. lamo, pp. 208. 
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ICditor of his Works, being actually in preparation. This rouses 
the indignant spirit of Doring, and he stoutly asseverates that, 
his documents being altogether authentic, this biography is uo 
pseudo-biography. With still greater truth he might have as¬ 
severated that it was no biography at all. Well arc he and 
Hennings of Gotha aware that this thing of shreds and patches 
has been vamped together for sale only. Except a few letters 
to Kunz, the Bamberg Bookseller, which turn mainly on tlic 
purchase of spectacles, and the journeyings and freightage of 
two boxes that used to pass and repass between Richter and 
Kunz’s circulating library ; with three or four notes of similar 
importance, and chiefly to other booksellers, there are no bio¬ 
graphical documents here, which were not open to all Europe 
as well as to Heinrich Doring. Indeed, very nearly one half 
of the Li/e is occupied with a description of the funeral and its 
appendages,—how the ‘ sixty torches, with a number of lanterns 
and pitchpans,’ were arranged; how this Patrician or Professor 
followed that, through Fricdrich-street, Chancery-street, and 
other streets of Bayreuth ; and how at last the torches all went 
out, as Dr. Gablcr and Dr. Spatzier were perorating (decidedly 
in bombast) over the grave. Then, it seems, there were meet¬ 
ings held in various parts of Germany, to solemnise the memory 
of Richter ; among the rest, one in the Museum of Frankfort- 
on-Mayn ; where a Doctor Borne speaks another long speech, 
if possible in still more decided bombast. Next come threno¬ 
dies from all the four winds, mostly on very splay-footed metre. 
The whole of which is here snatched from the kind oblivion 
of the newspapers, and ‘ lives in Settle’s numbers one day 
more.’ 

We have too much reverence for the name of Richter to 
think of laughing over these unhappy threnodists and pane¬ 
gyrists ; some of whom far exceed anything we English can 
exhibit, in the epicedial style. They rather testify, however 
maladroitly, that the Germans have felt their loss,—which, in¬ 
deed, is one to Europe at large; they even affect us with a 
certain melancholy feeling, when we consider how a heavenly 
voice must become mute, and nothing be heard in its stead but 
the whoop of quite earthly voices, lamenting, or pretending to 
lament. Far from us be all remembrance of Doring and Com¬ 
pany, while wc speak of Richter ! But his own Works give us 
some glimpses into his singular and noble nature ; and to our 
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readers a few words on this man, certainly one of the most 
remarkable of his age, will not seem thrown away. 

Except by name, Jean Paul Friedrich Richter is little known 
out of Germany. The only thing connected with him, we think, 
that has reached this country, is his saying, imported by Ma¬ 
dame cle Stael, and thankfully pocketed by most newspaper 
critics :—‘ Providence has given to the French the empire of 
‘ the land, to the English that of the sea, to the Germans that 
« of—the air !’ Of this last element, indeed, his own genius 
might easily seem to have been a denizen; so fantastic, many- 
coloured, far-grasping, everyway perplexed and extraordinary 
is his mode of writing. To translate him properly is next to 
impossible; nay, a dictionary of his works has actually been in 
part published for the use of German readers ! These things 
have restricted his sphere of action, and may long restrict it, to 
his own country: but there, in return, he is a favourite of the 
first class ; studied through all his intricacies with trustful ad¬ 
miration, and a love which tolerates much. During the last 
forty years, he has been continually before the public, in various 
capacities, and growing generally in esteem with all ranks of 
critics ; till, at length, his gainsayers have either been silenced 
or convinced; and Jean Paul, at first reckoned half-mad, has 
long ago vindicated his singularities to nearly universal satis¬ 
faction, and now combines popularity with real depth of endow¬ 
ment, in perhaps a greater degree than any other writer; being 
second in the latter point to scarcely more than one of his con¬ 
temporaries, and in the former second to none. 

The biography of so distinguished a person could scarcely 
fail to be interesting, especially his autobiography ; which, ac¬ 
cordingly, we wait for, and may in time submit to our readers, 
if it seem worthy : meanwhile, the history of his life, so far as 
outward events characterise it, may be stated in a few'words. 
He was born at Wunsiedel in Bayreuth, in March 1763. His 
father was a subaltern teacher in the Gymnasium of the place, 
and was afterwards promoted to be clergyman at Schwarzbach 
on the Saale. Richter’s early education was of the scantiest 
sort; but his fine faculties and unwearied diligence supplied 
every defect. Unable to purchase books, he borrowed what 
he could come at, and transcribed from them, often great part 
of their contents,—a habit of excerpting which continued with 
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him through life, and influenced, in more than one way, his 
mode of writing and study. To the last, he was an insatiable 
and universal reader : so that his extracts accumulated on his 
hands, ‘till they filled whole chests.’ In 1780, he went to the 
University of Leipsic; with the highest character, in spite of 
the impediments which he had struggled with, for talent and 
acquirement. Like his father, he was destined for Theology ; 
from wltich, however, his vagrant genius soon diverged into 
Poetry and Philosophy, to the neglect, and, ere long, to the 
final abandonment of his appointed profession. Not well know¬ 
ing wh.at to do, he now accepted a tutorship in some family of 
rank ; then he had pupils in his own house,—which, however, 
like his way of life, he often changed ; for by this time he had 
become an author, and, in his wanderings over Germany, was 
putting forth, now here, now there, the strangest books, with 
the strangest titles. For instance,— Greenland Lawsuitsj — 
Biographical Recreations under the Cranium of a Giantess ;— 
Selection from the Papers of the Devil; —and the like ! In 
these indescribable performances, the splendid faculties of the 
writer, luxuriating as they seem in utter riot, could not be dis¬ 
puted ; nor, with all its extravagance, the fundamental strength, 
honesty and tenderness of his nature. Genius will reconcile 
men to much. By degrees, Jean Paul began to be considered 
not a strange crackbrained mixture of enthusiast and buffoon, 
but a man of infinite humour, sensibility, force and penetration. 
His writings procured him friends and fame j and at length a 
wife and a settled provision. With Caroline Mayer, his good 
spouse, and a pension (in 1802) from the King of Bavaria, he 
settled in Bayreuth, the capital of his native province ; where 
he lived thenceforth, diligent and celebrated in many new depart¬ 
ments of Literature ; and died on the 14th of November 1825, 
loved as well as admired by all his countrymen, and most by 
those* who had known him most intimately. 

A huge, irregular man, both in mind and person (for his 
Portrait is quite a physiognomical study), full of fire, strength 
and impetuosity, Richter seems, at the same time, to have 
been, in the highest degree, mild, simple-hearted, humane. He 
was fond of conversation, and might well shine in it: he talked, 
as he wrote, in a style of his own, full of wild strength and 
charms, to which his natural Bayreuth accent often gave addi¬ 
tional effect. Yet he loved retirement, the country and all na- 
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tural things ; from his youth upwards, he himself tells us, he 
may almost be said to have lived in the open air; it was among 
groves and meadows that he studied,—often that he wrote. 
Even in the streets of Bayreuth, we have heard, he was seldom 
seen without a flower in his breast. A man of quiet tastes, 
and warm compassionate affections ! His friends he must have 
loved as few do. Of his poor and humble mother he often 
speaks by allusion, and never without reverence and overflow¬ 
ing tenderness. ‘ Unhappy is the man,’ says he, ‘ for whom 
' his own mother has not made all other mothers venerable !’ 
And elsewhere : ‘ O thou who hast still a hither and a mother, 

' thank God for it in the day when thy soul is full of joyful 

* tears, and needs a bosom wherein to shed them!’—We quote 
the following sentences from Ddring, almost the only memor¬ 
able thing he has written in this Volume : 

‘ Richter’s studying or sitting apartment offered, about this 
‘ time (1793), a true and beautiful emblem of his simple and 
' noble way of thought, which comprehended at once the high 
' and the low. Whilst his mother, who then lived with him, 
‘ busily pursued her household work, occupying herself about 
‘ stove and dresser, Jean Paul was sitting in a corner of the 

* same room, at a simple writing-desk, with few or no books 

• about him, but merely with one or two drawers containing ex- 
' cerpts and manuscripts. The Jingle of the household opera- 
‘ tions seemed not at all to disturb him, any more than did the 
‘ cooing of the pigeons, which fluttered to and fro in the cham- 

• ber,—a place, indeed, of considerable size.’* 

Our venerable Hooker, we remember, also enjoyed 'the 
jingle of household operations,’ and the more questionable jingle 
of shrewd tongues to boot, while he wrote ; but the good thrifty 
mother, and the cooing pigeons, were wanting. Richter came 
afterwards to live in finer mansions, and had the great and 
learned for associates ; but the gentle feelings of thoco days 
abode with him : through life he was the same substantial, de¬ 
terminate, yet meek and tolerating man. It is seldom that so 
much rugged energy can be so blandly attempered; that so 
much vehemence and so much softness will go together. 

The expected Edition of Richter’s Works is to be in sixty 
volumes ; and they are no less multifarious than extensive ; em¬ 
bracing subjects of all sorts, from the highest problems of Tran- 

® Page 8. 
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scendental Philosophy, and the most passionate poetical delinea¬ 
tions, to Golden Rules for the Weather-Prophet ^ and instructions 
in the Art of Falling Asleep. His chief productions are Novels : 
the Unsichtbare Loge (Invisible Lodge); Flegeljahre (Wild- 
Oats) ; Life of Fixlein; the yttbelsenior (Parson in Jubilee) ; 
Schmelzle's yourney to Fliitz ; Katzenberger's yourney to the 
Bath; Life of Fibel ; with many lighter pieces ; and two works 
of a higher order, Hesperus and Titan, the largest and the best 
of his Novels. It was the former that first (in 1795) intro¬ 
duced him into decisive and universal estimation with his coun¬ 
trymen : the latter he himself, with the most judicious of his 
critics, regarded as his masterpiece. But the name Novelist, 
as we in England must understand it, would ill describe so vast 
and discursive a genius : for, with all his grotesque, tumultuous 
pleasantry, Richter is a man of a truly earnest, nay high and 
solemn character ; and seldom writes without a meaning far be¬ 
yond the sphere of common romancers. Hesperus and Titan 
themselves, though in form nothing more than ‘ novels of real 
life,’ as the Minerva Press would say, have solid metal enough 
in them to furnish whole circulating libraries, were it beaten 
into the usual filigree; and much which, attenuate it as we 
might, no quarterly subscriber could well carry with him. Amuse¬ 
ment is often, in part almost always, a mean with Richter; 
rarely or never his highest end. His thoughts, his feelings, the 
creations of his spirit, walk before us embodied under wondrous 
shapes, in motley and ever-fluctuating groups ; but his essential 
character, however he disguise it, is that of a Philosopher and 
moral Poet, whose study has been human nature, whose delight 
and best endeavour are with all that is beautiful, and tender, 
and mysteriously sublime, in the fate or history of man. This 
is the purport of his writings, whether their form be that of fic¬ 
tion or of truth ; the spirit that pervades and ennobles his de¬ 
lineations of common life, his wild wayward dreams, allegories, 
and shadowy imaginings, no less than his disquisitions of a na¬ 
ture directly scientific. 

But in this latter province also Richter has accomplished 
much. His Vorschuleder Aesthetik (Introduction to iEsthetics^) 

• From oirMftMoi, to feet, A word snvenled by Banmgarten (some eighty 
years ago), to express generally the Science 0/the Fine Arts; and now in 
universal u% among the Germans. Perhaps wc also might as well adopt 
it: at least if any such science should ever arise among us. 
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is a work on Poetic Art, based on principles of no ordinary 
depth and compass, abounding in noble views, and, notwith¬ 
standing its frolicsome exuberance, in sound and subtle criti¬ 
cism ; esteemed even in Germany, where criticism has long 
been treated of as a science, and by such persons as VVinkel- 
mann, Kant, Herder, and the Schlegels. Of this work we could 
speak long, did our limits allow. We fe.ar it might astonish 
many an honest brother of our craft, were he to read it ; and 
altogether perplex and dash his maturest counsels, if he chanced 
to understand it.—Richter has also written on Education, a 
work entitled I^vana; distinguished by keen practical sagacity, 
as well as generous sentiment, and a certain sober magnificence 
of speculation ; the whole presented in that singular style which 
characterises the man. Germany is rich in works on Educa¬ 
tion ; richer at present than any other country : it is there only 
that some echo of the Lockes and Miltons, speaking of this 
high matter, may still be heard ; and speaking of it in the lan¬ 
guage of our own time, with insight into the actual wants, ad¬ 
vantages, perils and prospects of this age. Among the writers 
on this subject Richter holds a high place i if we look chiefly 
at his tendency and aims, perhaps the highest.—The Clavis 
Fichtiana is a ludicrous performance, known to us only by re¬ 
port ; but Richter is said to possess the merit, while he laughs 
at Fichte, of understanding him ; a merit among Fichte’s critics 
which seems to be one of the rarest. Report also, we regret to 
say, is all that we know of the Campaner Thai, a Discourse on 
the Immortality of the Soul; one of Richter’s beloved topics, 
or rather the life of his whole philosophy, glimpses of which 
look forth on us from almost every one of his writings. He 
died while engaged, under recent and almost total blindness, 
in enlarging and remodelling this Campaner Thai; the unfin¬ 
ished manuscript was borne upon his coffin to the burial vault: 
and Klopstock’s hymn, ‘ Auferstehen wirsldu. Thou shalt arise, 
my soul,’ can seldom have been sung with more appropriate 
application than over the grave of Jean Paul 

We defy the most careless or prejudiced reader to peruse 
these works without an impression of something splendid, won¬ 
derful and daring. But they require to be studied as well as 
read, and this with no ordinary patience, if the reader, espe¬ 
cially the foreign reader, wishes to comprehend rightly either 
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their truth or their want of truth. Tried by many an accepted 
standard, Richter would be speedily enough disposed of; pro¬ 
nounced a mystic, a German dreamer, a rash and presumptuous 
innovator; and so consigned, with equanimity, perhaps with a 
certain jubilee, to the Limbo appointed for all such windbags 
and deceptions. Originality is a thing we constantly clamour 
for, and constantly quarrel with; as if, observes our Author 
himself, any originality but our own could be expected to con¬ 
tent us! In fact, all strange things are apt, without fault of 
theirs, to estrange us at first view ; unhappily scarcely anything 
is perfectly plain, but what is also perfectly common. The cur¬ 
rent coin of the realm passes into all hands ; and be it gold, 
silver, or copper, is acceptable and of known value : but with 
new ingots, with foreign bars, and medals of Corinthian brass, 
the case is widely different. 

There are few writers with whom deliberation and careful 
distrust of first impressions are more necessary than with Rich¬ 
ter. He is a phenomenon from the very surface ; he presents 
himself with a professed and determined singularity : his lan¬ 
guage itself is a stone of stumbling to the critic ; to critics of 
the grammarian species, an unpardonable, often an insuperable 
rock of offence. Not that he is ignorant of grammar, or dis¬ 
dains the sciences of spelling and parsing ; but he exercises 
both in a certain latitudinarian spirit; deals with astonishing 
liberality in parentheses, dashes, and subsidiary clauses ; in¬ 
vents hundreds of new words, alters old ones, or by hyphen 
chains and pairs and packs them together into most jarring 
combination; in short, produces sentences of the most hetero- 
' geneous, lumbering, interminable kind. Figures without limit; 
indeed the whole is one tissue of metaphors, and similes, and 
allusions to all the provinces of Earth, Sea and Air; inter¬ 
laced with epigrammatic breaks, vehement bursts, or sardonic 
turns, interjections, quips, puns, and even oaths! A perfect 
Indian jungle it seems ; a boundless, unparalleled imbroglio ; 
nothing on all sides but darkness, dissonance, confusion worse 
confounded! Then the style of the whole corresponds, in per¬ 
plexity and extravagance, with that of the parts. Every work, 
be it fiction or serious treatise, is embaled in some fantastic 
wrappage, some mad narrative accounting for its appearance, 
and connecting it with the author, who generally becomes a 
person in the drama himself, before all is over. He has a whole 
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imaginary geography of Europe in his novels; the cities of 
Flachsenfingen, Haarhaar, Gcheerau, and so forth, with their 
princes, and privy-councillors, and serene highnesses ; most of 
whom, odd enough fellows everyway, are Richter’s private ac¬ 
quaintances, talk with him of state matters (in the purest Tory 
dialect), and often incite him to get on with his writing. No 
story proceeds without the most erratic digressions, and volu¬ 
minous tagrags rolling after it in many a snaky twine. Ever 
and anon there occurs some ‘ Extra-leaf,’ with its satirical peti¬ 
tion, program, or other wonderful intercalation, no mortal can 
foresee on what. It is, indeed, a mighty maze ; and often the 
panting reader toils after him in vain ; or, baffled and spent, in¬ 
dignantly stops short, and retires, perhaps forever. 

All this, we must admit, is true of Richter; but much more 
is true also. Let us not turn from him after the first cursory 
glance, and imagine we have settled his account by the words 
Rhapsody and Affectation. They are cheap words, and of 
sovereign potency ; we should see, therefore, that they be not 
rashly applied. Many things in Richter accord ill with such a 
theory. There are rays of the keenest truth, nay steady pillars 
of scientific light rising through this chaos : Is it in fact a chaos; 
or may it be that our eyes are of finite, not of infinite vision, 
and have only missed the plan? Few 'rhapsodists’ are men 
of science, of solid learning, of rigorous study, and accurate, 
extensive, nay universal knowledge; as he is. With regard to 
affectation also, there is much to be said. The essence of affect¬ 
ation is that it be assutned: the character is, as it were, forcibly 
crushed into some foreign mould, in the hope of being thereby 
reshaped and beautified; the unhappy man persuades himself 
that he has in truth become a new creature, of the wonderful- 
est symmetry; and so he moves about with a conscious air, 
though every movement betrays not symmetry but dislocation. 
This it is to be affected, to walk in a vain show. But the strange¬ 
ness alone is no proof of the vanity. Many men that move 
smoothly in the old-established railways of custom will be found 
to have their affectation ; and perhaps here and there some di¬ 
vergent genius be accused of it unjustly. The show, though 
common, may not cease to be vain ; nor become so for being 
uncommon. Before we censure a man for seeming what he 
is not, we should be sure that we know what he is. As to 
Richter in particular, we cannot but observe, that, strange and 
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tumultuous as he is, there is a certain benign composure visible 
in his writings; a mercy, a gladness, a reverence, united in 
such harmony as bespeaks not a false, but a genuine state of 
mind ; not a feverish and morbid, but a healthy and robust 
state. 

The secret of the matter is, that Richter requires more 
study than most readers care to give him. As we approach 
more closely, many things grow clearer. In the man’s own 
sphere there is consistency; the farther we advance into it, we 
see confusion more and more unfold itself into order, till at 
last, viewed from its proper centre, his intellectual universe, no 
longer a distorted incoherent series of air-landscapes, coalesces 
into compact expansion; a vast, magnificent, and variegated 
scene; full of wondrous products ; rude, it may be, and irre¬ 
gular ; but gorgeous, benignant, great; gay with the richest 
verdure and foliage, glittering in the brightest and kindest sun. 

Richter has been called an intellectual Colossus; and in 
truth it is somewhat in this light that we view him. His facul¬ 
ties are all of gigantic mould; cumbrous, awkward in their 
movements; large and splendid, rather than harmonious or 
beautiful; yet joined in living union; and of force and compass 
altogether extraordinary. He has an intellect vehement, rugged, 
irresistible; crushing in pieces the hardest problems ; piercing 
into the most hidden combinations of things, and grasping the 
most distant: an imagination vague, sombre, splendid, or ap¬ 
palling; brooding over the abysses of Being; wandering through 
Infinitude, and summoning before us, in its dim religious light, 
shapes of brilliancy, solemnity, or terror: a fancy of exuberance 
literally unexampled; for it pours its treasures with a lavish¬ 
ness which knows no limit, hanging, like the sun, a jewel on 
every grass-blade, and sowing the earth at large with orient 
pearl. But deeper than all these lies Humour, the ruling quality 
with Richter; as it were the central fire that pervades and vivi¬ 
fies his whole being. He is a humorist from his inmost soul; 
he thinks as a humorist, he feels, imagines, acts as a humorist. 
Sport is the element in which his nature lives and works. A 
tumultuous element for such a nature, and wild work he makes 
in it t A Titan in his sport as in his earnestness, he oversteps 
all bound, and riots without law or measure. He heaps Pelion 
upon Ossa, and hurls the universe together and asunder like 
a case of playthings. The Moon * bombards’ the Earth, being 
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.1 rebellious satellite; Mars ‘preaches’ to the other planets, very 
singular doctrine; nay, we have Time and Space themselves 
playing fantastic tricks: it is an infinite masquerade; all Nature 
is gone forth mumming in the strangest guises. 

Yet the anarchy is not without its purpose: these vizards 
are not mere hollow masks; there are living faces under them, 
and this mumming has its significance. Richter is a man of 
mirth, but he seldom or never condescends to be a merry- 
andrew. Nay, in spite of its extravagance, we should say that 
his humour is of all his gifts intrinsically the finest and most 
genuine. It has such witching turns ; there is something in it 
so capricious, so quaint, so heartfelt. From his Cyclopean 
workshop, and its fuliginous limbecs, and huge unwieldy ma¬ 
chinery, the little shrivelled twisted Figure comes forth at last, 
so perfect and so living, to be forever laughed at and forever 
loved t Wayward as he seems, he works not without forethought: 
like Rubens, by a single stroke he can change a laughing face 
into a sad one. But in his smile itself a touching pathos may 
lie hidden, a pity too deep for tears. He is a man of feeling, 
in the noblest sense of that word ; for he loves all living with 
the heart of a brother; his soul rushes forth, in sympathy with 
gladness and sorrow, with goodness or grandeur, over all Crea¬ 
tion. Every gentle and generous affection, every thrill of mercy, 
every glow of nobleness, aAvakens in his bosom a response; 
nay strikes his spirit into harmony ; a wild music as of wind- 
harps, floating round us in fitful swells, but soft sometimes, and 
pure and soul-entrancing, as the song of angels! Aversion 
itself with him is not hatred; he despises much, but justly, with 
tolerance also, with placidity, and even a sort of love. Love, 
in fact, is the atmosphere he breathes in, the medium through 
which he looks. His is the spirit which gives life and beauty 
to whatever it embraces. Inanimate Nature itself is no longer 
an insensible assemblage of colours and perfumes, but a mys¬ 
terious Presence, with which he communes in unutterable sym¬ 
pathies. We might call him, as he once called Herder, ‘a 
Priest of Nature, a mild Bramin,’ wandering amid spicy groves, 
and under benignant skies. The infinite Night with her so¬ 
lemn aspects, Day, and the sweet approach of Even and Mom, 
are full of meaning for him. He loves the green Earth with 
her streams and forests, her flowery leas and eternal skies; 
loves her with a sort of passion, in all her vicissitudes of light 
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and shade; his spirit revels in her grandeur and charms; ex¬ 
pands like the breeze over wood and lawn, over glade and 
dingle, stealing and giving odours. 

It has sometimes been made a wonder that things so dis¬ 
cordant should go together; that men of humour are often like¬ 
wise men of sensibility. But the wonder should rather be to 
see them divided; to find true genial humour dwelling in a 
mind that was coarse or callous. The essence of humour is 
sensibility ; warm, tender fellow-feeling with all forms of exist¬ 
ence. Nay, we may say that unless seasoned and purified by 
humour, sensibility is apt to run wild; will readily corrupt into 
disease, falsehood, or, in one word, sentimentality. Witness 
Rousseau, Zimmermann, in some points also St. Pierre : to say 
nothing of living instances; or of the Kotzebues, and other pale 
host of woe-begone mourners, whose wailings, like the howl of 
an Irish wake, have from time to time cleft the general ear. 
* The last perfection of our faculties,’ says Schiller with a truth 
far deeper than it seems, ‘ is that their activity, without ceasing 
to be sure and earnest, become sport* True humour is sensi¬ 
bility, in the most catholic and deepest sense; but it is this 
sport of sensibility; wholesome and perfect therefore; as it 
were, the playful teasing fondness of a mother to her child. 

That faculty of irony, of caricature, which often passes by 
the name of humour, but consists chiefly in a certain superficial 
distortion or reversal of objects, and ends at best in laughter, 
bears no resemblance to the humour of Richter. A shallow 
endowment this; and often more a habit than an endowment. 
It is but a poor fraction of humour; or rather, it is the body to 
which the soul is wanting ; any life it has being false, artificial 
and irrational. True humour springs not more from the head 
than from the heart; it is not contempt, its essence is love; it 
issues not in laughter, but in still smiles, which lie far deeper. 
It is a sort of inverse sublimity; exalting, as it were, into our 
affections what is below us, while sublimity draws down into 
our affections what is above ns. The former is scarcely less 
precious or heart-affecting than the latter; perhaps it is still 
rarer, and, as a test of genius, still more decisive. It is, in fact, 
the bloom and perfume, the purest effluence of a deep, fine and 
loving nature; a nature in harmony with itself, reconciled to 
the world and its stintedness and contradiction, nay finding in 
this very contradiction new elements of beauty as well as good- 
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ness. Among our own writers, Shakspeare, in this as in all 
other provinces, must have his place: yet not the first; his 
humour is heartfelt, exuberant, warm, but seldom the tenderest 
or most subtle. Swift inclines more to simple irony; yet he 
had genuine humour too, and of no unloving sort, though cased, 
like Ben Jonson’s, in a most bitter and caustic rind. Sterne 
follows next; our last specimen of humour, and, with all his 
faults, our best; our finest, if not our strongest; for Yorick 
and Corporal Trim and Uncle Toby have yet no brother but in 
Don Quixote, far as he lies above them. Cervantes is indeed 
the purest of all humorists; so gentle and genial, so full yet so 
ethereal is his humour, and in such accordance with itself and 
his whole noble nature. The Italian mind is said to abound 
in humour; yet their classics seem to give us no right emblem 
of it: except perhaps in Ariosto, there appears little in their 
current poetry that reaches the region of true humour. In 
France, since the days of Montaigne, it seems to be nearly ex¬ 
tinct. Voltaire, much as he dealt in ridicule, never rises into 
humour; even with Molifere, it is far more an affair of the un¬ 
derstanding than of the character. 

That, in this point, Richter excels all German authors, is 
saying much for him, and may be said truly. Lessing has hu¬ 
mour,—of a sharp, rigid, substanti*il, and, on the whole, genial 
sort; yet the ruling bias of his mind is to logic. So likewise 
has Wieland, though much diluted by the general loquacity of 
his nature, and impoverished still farther by the influences of 
a cold, meagre, French scepticism. Among the Ramlers, Gel- 
lerts, Hagedorns, of Frederick the Second’s time, we find abund¬ 
ance, and delicate in kind too, of that light matter which the 
French call pleasantry ; but little or nothing that deserves the 
name of humour. In the present age, however, there is Goethe, 
with a rich true vein; and this sublimated, as it were, to an 
essence, and blended in still union with his whole mind. Tieck 
also, among his many fine susceptibilities, is not without a warm 
keen sense for the ridiculous; and a humour rising, though by 
short fits, and from a much lower atmosphere, to be poetic. 
But of all these men, there is none that, in depth, copiousness 
and intensity of humour, can be compared with Jean Paul. He 
alone exists in humour; lives, moves and has his being in it. 
With him it is not so much united to his other qualities, of in¬ 
tellect, fancy, imagination, moral feeling,' as these are united to 
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it I or rather unite themselves to it, and grow under its warmth, 
al'in their proper temperature and climate. Not as if we meant 
to assert that his humour is in all cases perfectly natural and 
pure; nay, that it is not often extravagant, untrue, or even 
absurd : but still, on the whole, the core and life of it are gen¬ 
uine, subtle, spiritual. Not without reason have his panegyrists 
named him *yeaH Paul der Einzige, Jean Paul the Unique:’ 
in one sense or the other, either as praise or censure, his critics 
also must adopt this epithet; for surely, in the whole circle of 
Literature, we look in vain for his parallel. Unite the sport- 
fulness of Rabelais, and the best sensibility of Sterne, with the 
earnestness, and, even in slight portions, the sublimity of Milton; 
and let the mosaic brain of old Burton give forth the work¬ 
ings of this strange union, with the pen of Jeremy Bentham ! 

To say how, with so peculiar a natural endowment, Richter 
should have shaped his mind by culture, is much harder than 
to say that he has shaped it wrong. Of affectation we will 
neither altogether clear him, nor very loudly pronounce him 
guilty. That his manner of writing is singular, nay in fact a 
wild complicated Arabesque, no one can deny. But the true 
question is. How nearly does this manner of writing represent 
his real manner of thinking and existing ? With what degree 
of freedom does it allow this particular form of being to mani¬ 
fest itself; or what fetters and perversions does it lay on such 
manifestation ? For the great law of culture is : Let each be¬ 
come all that he was created capable of being; expand, if pos¬ 
sible, to his full growth ; resisting all impediments, casting off 
all foreign, especially all noxious adhesions ; and show himself 
at length in his own shape and stature, be these what they 
may. There is no uniform of excellence, either in physical or 
spiritual Nature : all genuine things are what they ought 
The reindeer is good and beautiful, so likewise is the eleg^mi 
In Literature it is the same: ‘ every man,’ says Lessin^^as 
his own style, like his own nose.’ True, there are noses oH 
wonderful dimensions; but no nose can justly be amputated by 
the public,—not even the nose of Slawkenbergius himself; so 
it be a real nose, and no wooden one put on for deception's 
sake and mere show! 

To speak in grave language, Lessing means, and we agree 
with him, that the outward style is to be judged of by the in¬ 
ward qualities of the spirit which it is employed to body forth j 
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that, without prejudice to critical propriety well understood, the 
tottner may vary into many shapes as the latter varies; that, 
in short, the grand point for a writer is not to be of this or 
that external make and fashion, but, in every fashion, to be 
genuine, vigorous, alive, — alive with his whole being, con¬ 
sciously, and for beneficent results. 

Tried by this test, we imagine Richter’s wild manner will 
be found less imperfect than many a very tame one. To the 
man it may not be unsuitable. In that singular form there is 
a fire, a splendour, a benign energy, which persuades us into 
tolerance, nay into love, of much that might otherwise offend. 
Above all, this man, alloyed with imperfections as he may be, 
is consistent and coherent: he is at one with himself; he knows 
nis aims, and pursues them in sincerity of heart, joyfully and 
with undivided will. A harmonious development of being, the 
first and last object of all true culture, has been obtained ; if not 
completely, at least more completely than in one of a thousand 
ordinary men. Nor let us forget that, in such a nature, it was 
not of easy attainment; that where much was to be developed, 
some imperfection should be forgiven. It is true, the beaten 
paths of Literature lead the safelicst to the goal; and the talent 
pleases us most, which submits to shine with new gracefulness 
through old forms. Nor is the noblest and most peculiar mind 
too noble or peculiar forworking by prescribed laws: Sophocles, 
Shakspeare, Cervantes, and in Richter’s own age, Goethe, how 
little did they innovate on the given forms of composition, how 
much in the spirit they breathed into them 1 All this is true ; 
and Richter must lose of our esteem in proportion. Much, 
however, will remain ; and why should we quarrel with the high, 
because it is not the highest ? Richter’s worst faults are nearly 
allied to his best merits ; being chiefly exuberance of good, ir¬ 
regular squandering of wealth, a dazzling with excess of true 
light. These things may be pardoned the more readily, as they 
are little likely to be imitated. 

On the whole. Genius has privileges of its own; it selects 
an orbit for itself; and be this never so eccentric, if it is in¬ 
deed a celestial orbit, we mere stargazers must at last compose 
ourselves; must cease to cavil at it, and begin to observe it, 
and calculate its laws. That Richter is a new Planet in the 
intellectual heavens, we dare not affirm; an atmospheric Meteor 
he is not wholly; perhaps a Comet, that, though with long 
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aberrations, and shrouded in a nebulous veil, has yet its place 
in the empyrean. 

Of Richter’s individual Works, of his opinions, his general 
philosophy of life, we have no room left us to speak. Regard¬ 
ing his Novels, we may say, that, except in some few instances, 
and those chiefly of the shorter class, they are not what, in 
strict language, we can term unities : with much callida June- 
tura of parts, it is rare that any of them leaves on us the im¬ 
pression of a perfect, homogeneous, indivisible whole. A true 
work of art requires to be fused in the mind of its creator, and, 
as it were, poured forth (from his imagination, though not from 
his pen) at one simultaneous gush. Richter’s works do not al¬ 
ways bear sufficient marks of having been \r\ fusion; yet neither 
are they merely riveted together ; to say the least, they have 
been welded. A similar remark applies to many of his charac¬ 
ters ; indeed, more or less to all of them, except such as are 
entirely humorous, or have a large dash of humour. In this 
latter province he is at home ; a true poet, a maker; his Sie- 
benkds, his Schmelzle, even his Fibel and Fixlein are living 
figures. But in heroic personages, passionate, massive, over¬ 
powering as he is, we have scarcely ever a complete Ideal; art 
has not attained to the concealment of itself. With his heroines 
again he is more successful; they are often true heroines, though 
perhaps with too little variety of character; bustling, buxom 
mothers and housewives, with all the caprices, perversities, and 
warm generous helpfulness of women; or white, half-angelic 
creatures, meek, still, long-suffering, high-minded, of tenderest 
affections, and hearts crushed yet uncomplaining. Supernatural 
figures he has not attempted ; and wisely, for he cannot write 
without belief. Yet many times he exhibits an imagination of 
a singularity, nay on the whole, of a truth and grandeur, unex¬ 
ampled elsewhere. In his Dreams there is a mystic complexity, 
a gloom, and amid the dim gigantic half-ghastly shadows, 
gleamings of a wizard splendour, which almost recall to us the 
visions of Ezekiel. By readers who have studied the Dream in 
the New-year's Eve we shall not be mistaken. 

Richter’s Philosophy, a matter of no ordinary interest both 
as it agrees with the common philosophy of Germany and dis¬ 
agrees with it, must not be touched on for the present. One 
only observation we shall make: it is not mechanical, or seep* 
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tical; it springs not from the forum or the laboratory, but from 
the depths of the human spirit; and yields as its fairest product 
a noble system of Morality, and the firmest conviction of Reli¬ 
gion. In this latter point we reckon him peculiarly worthy of 
study. To a careless reader he might seem the wildest of in¬ 
fidels ; for nothing can exceed the freedom with which he 
bandies to and fro the dogmas of religion, nay, sometimes, the 
highest objects of Christian reverence. There are passages of 
this sort, which will occur to every reader of Richter; but which, 
not to fall into the error we have already blamed in Madame 
de Stael, we shall refrain from quoting. More light is in the 
following : ‘ Or,’ inquires he, in his usual abrupt way, ‘ Or are 

* all your Mosques, Episcopal Churches, Pagodas, Chapels of 
' Ease, Tabernacles, and Pantheons, anything else but the 
‘ Ethnic Forecourt of the Invisible Temple and its Holy of 

* Holies ?'* Yet, independently of all dogmas, nay perhaps in 
spite of many, Richter is, in the highest sense of the word, re¬ 
ligious. A reverence, not a self-interested fear, but a noble 
reverence for the spirit of all goodness, forms the crown and 
glory of his culture. The fiery elements of his nature have 
been purified under holy influences, and chastened by a prin¬ 
ciple of mercy and humility into peace and well-doing. An in¬ 
tense and continual faith in man’s immortality and native 
grandeur accompanies him ; from amid the vortices of life he 
looks up to a heavenly loadstar ; the solution of what is visible 
and transient, he finds in what is invisible and eternal. He 
has doubted, he denies, yet he believes. ‘ When, in your l.^st 

* hour,’ says he,® ‘ when, in your last hour (think of this), all 

* faculty in the broken spirit shall fade away and die into in- 

* anity,—imagination, thought, effort, enjoyment,—then at last 

* will the night-flower of Belief alone continue blooming, and 
‘ refresh with its perfumes in the last darkness.’ 

To reconcile these seeming contradictions, to explain the 
grounds, the manner, the congruity of Richter’s belief, cannot 
be attempted here. We recommend him to the study, the toler¬ 
ance, and even the praise, of all men who have inquired into 
this highest of questions with a right spirit; inquired with the 
Amrtyr fearlessness, but also with the martyr reverence, of men 
ibyt love Truth, and will not accept a lie. A frank, fearless, hon- 
n|piKt truly spiritual faith is of all things the rarest in our time. 
I* Mote to ScAf/teizU’s Journey. * Levana, p. 251. 
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Of writings which, though with many reservations, we have 
praised so much, our hesitating readers may demand some 
specimen. To unbelievers, unhappily, we have none of a con¬ 
vincing sort to give. Ask us not to represent the Peruvian 
forests by three twigs plucked from them ; or the cataracts of 
the Nile by a handful of its water ! To those, meanwhile, who 
will look on twigs as mere dissevered twigs, and a handful of 
water as only so many drops, we present the following. It Is 
a summer Sunday night; Jean Paul is taking leave of the Huke- 
lum Parson and his Wife; like him we have long laughed at them 
or wept for them; like him, also, we are sad to part from them : 

‘ We were all of us too deeply moved. We at last tore ourselves 
asunder from repeated embraces; my friend retired with the soul whom 
he loves. I remained alone behind with the Night. 

* And I walked without aim through woods, through valleys, and 
over brooks, and through sleeping villages, to enjoy the great Night, 
like a Day. I walked, and still looked, like the magnet, to the region 
of midnight, to strengthen my heart at the gleaming twilight, at this 
upstretching aurora of a morning beneatli our feet. White night-butter¬ 
flies flitted, white blossoms fluttered, white stars fell, and the white snow- 
powder hung silvery in the high Shadow of the Earth, which reaches 
beyond the Moon, and which is our Night. Then began the AJolian 
Harp of the Creation to tremble and to sound, blown on from above; 
and my immortal Soul was a string in that Harp.—The heart of a 
brother, everlasting Man, swelled under the everlasting heaven, as the 
seas swell under the sun and under the moon.—^The distant village- 
clocks struck midnight, mingling, as it were, with the ever-pealing tone 
of ancient Eternity.—^The limbs of my buried ones touched cold on my 
soul, and dj'ove away its blots, as dead hands heal eruptions of the skin. 
—I walked silently through little hamlets, and close by their outer 
churchyards, where crumbled upcast coffin-boards were glimmering, 
while the once-bright eyes that had lain in them were mouldered into 
gray ashes. Cold thought 1 clutch not like a cold spectre at my heart: 
I look up to the starry sky, and an everlasting chain stretches thither, 
and over, and below; and all is Life, and Warmth, and Light, and all 
is Godlike or God. . . . 

‘ Towards morning I descried thy late lights, little city of my dwell¬ 
ing, which I belong to on this side the grave; I returned to tibe Earth; 
and in thy steeples, behind the by-advanced great midnight, it struck 
half-past two: about this hour, in 1794, Mars went down in the west, 
and the Moon rose in the east; and my soul desired, in grief for the 
noble warlike.blood which is still streaming.on the blossoms of Spring: 
“Ah, retire, bloody War, like red Mars; and thou, still Peace, come 
forth like the mild divided Moon.’”* 

• End of Quintns F-ixUitt. 
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Such, seen through no uncoloured medium, but in dim re¬ 
moteness, and sketched in hurried transitory outline, are some 
features of Jean Paul Friedrich Richter and his Works. Ger¬ 
many has long loved him ; to England also he must one day 
become known ; for a man of this magnitude belongs not to one 
people, but to the world. What our countrymen may decide 
of him, still more what may be his fortune with posterity, we 
will not try to foretell. Time has a strange contracting influ¬ 
ence on many a wide-spread fame ; yet of Richter we will say, 
that he may survive much. There is in him that which does 
not die ; that Beauty and Earnestness of soul, that spirit of 
Humanity, of Love and mild Wisdom, over which the vicissi¬ 
tudes of mode have no sway. This is that excellence of the 
inmost nature which alone confers immortality on writings; that 
charm which still, under every defacement, binds us to the pages 
of our own Hookers, and Taylors, and Brownes, when their way 
of thought has long ceased to be ours, and the most valued of 
their merely intellectual opinions have passed away, as ours too 
must do, with the circumstances and events in which they took 
their shape or rise. To men of a right mind there may long 
be in Richter much that has attraction and value. In the moral 
desert of vulgar Literature, with its sandy wastes, and parched, 
bitter and too often poisonous shrubs, the Writings of this man 
will rise in their irregular luxuriance, like a cluster of date-trees, 
with its greensward and well of water, to refresh the pilgrim, in 
the sultry solitude, with nourishment and shade. 
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Thkse two Books, notwithstanding their diversity of title, are 
properly parts of one and the same : the Outlines^ though of 
prior date in regard ^o publication, having now assumed the 
character of sequel and conchjsion to the larger Work,—of 
fourth volume to the other three. It is designed, of course, 
for the home market; yet the foreign student also will find in 
it a safe and valuable help, and, in spite of its imperfections, 
should receive it with thankfulness and goodwill. Doubtless 
we might have wished for a keener discriminative and descrip¬ 
tive talent, and perhaps for a somewhat more catholic spirit, 
in the writer of such a history; but in their absence we have 
still much to praise. Horn’s literary creed would, on the 
whole, we believe, be acknowledged by his countrymen as the 
true one ; and this, though it is chiefly from one immovable 
station that he can survey his subject, he seems heartily anxi¬ 
ous to apply with candour and tolerance. Another improve¬ 
ment might have been, a deeper principle of arrangement, a 
firmer grouping into periods and schools ; for, as it stands, the 
work is more a critical sketch of German Poets, than a history 
of German Poetry. 

Let us not quarrel, however, with our author; his merits 
as a literary historian are plain, and by no means inconsider¬ 
able. Without rivalling the almost frightful laboriousness of 
Bouterwek or Eichhorn, he gives creditable proofs of research 
and general information, and possesses a lightness in compo- 

* Edinburgh Review, No. 92.—i. DU Poesie und Bereduimkeit der 
Deutschen, von Luthers Zeit bis zur Gegenvoart. Dargestellt von Franz Horn, 
(The Poetry and Oratory of the Gennans, from Luther’s Time to the Pre¬ 
sent. Exhibited by Franz Horn.) Berlin, 1822,‘23,’24. 3 vols. 8vo. 

a. Umrisse zur Geschichte und Kritik der schonen Litteratur Deutseh- 
lands vs&j^end der yahre 1790-1818. (Outlines for the History and Criticism 
of Polite Literature in Germany, during the Years 1790-1818.) By Fr<»iw 
Horn. Berlin, *810. 8vo. 
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sition, to which neither of these erudite persons can well pre¬ 
tend. Undoubtedly he has a flowing pen, and is at home in 
this province; not only a speaker of the word, indeed, but a 
doer of the work ; having written, besides his great variety of 
tracts and treatises, biographical, philosophical and critical, 
several very deserving works of a poetic sort. He is not, it 
must be owned, a very strong man, but he is nimble and or¬ 
derly, and goes through his work with a certain gaiety of 
heart; nay, at times, with a frolicsome alacrity which might 
even require to be pardoned. His character seems full of sus¬ 
ceptibility ; perhaps too much so for its natural vigour. His 
novels, accordingly, to judge from the few we have read of 
them, verge towards the sentimental. In the present Work, in 
like manner, he has adopted nearly all the best ideas of his 
contemporaries, but with something of an undue vehemence; 
and he advocates the cause of religion, integrity and true 
poetic taste with great heartiness and vivacity, were it not that 
too often his zeal outruns his prudence and insight. Thus, for 
instance, he declares repeatedly, in so many words, that no 
mortal can be a poet unless he is a Christian. The meaning 
here is very good; but why this phraseology? Is it not in¬ 
viting the simple-minded (not to speak of scoffers, whom Horn 
very justly sniffs at) to ask. When Homer subscribed the 
Thirty-nine Articles; or Whether Sadi and Hafiz were really 
of the Bishop of Peterborough’s opinion ? Again, he talks too 
often of ‘ representing the Infinite in the Finite,’ of expressing 
the unspeakable, and such high matters. In fact, Horn’s style, 
though extremely readable, has one great fault; it is, to speak 
it in a single word, an affected style. His stream of meaning, 
uniformly clear and wholesome in itself, will not flow quietly 
along its channel; but is ever and anon spurting itself up into 
epigrams and antithetic jets. Playful he is, and kindly, and, 
we do believe, honest-hearted ; but there is a certain snappish¬ 
ness in him, a frisking abruptness; and then his sport is more 
a perpetual giggle, than any dignified smile, or even any suffi¬ 
cient laugh with gravity succeeding it. This sentence is among 
the best we recollect of him, and will partly illustrate what we 
mean. We submit it, for the sake of its import likewise, to all 
superfine speculators on the Reformation, in their future con- 
H^sts of Luther and Erasmus. * Erasmus,' says Horn, * be- 
Hpngs to that species of writers who have all the desire in the 
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* world to build God Almighty a magnificent church,—at the 

* same time, however, not giving the Devil any offence; to 

* whom, accordingly, they set up a neat little chapel close by, 

‘ where you can offer him some touch of sacrifice at a time, 

* and practise a (|uiet household devotion for him without dis- 

* turbance.’ In this style of ‘witty and conceited mirth,’ con¬ 
siderable part of the book is written. 

But our chief business at present is not with Franz Horn, 
or his book ; of whom, accordingly, recommending his labours 
to all inquisitive students of German, and himsslf to good es¬ 
timation with all good men, we must here take leave. We 
have a word or two to say on that strange Literature itself; 
concerning which our readers probably feel more curious to 
learn what it is, than with what skill it has been judged of. 

Above a century ago, the P6re Bouhours propounded to 
himself the pregnant question : Si nn Allemand pent avotr de 
resprit f Had the P6re Bouhours bethought him of what coun¬ 
try Kepler and Leibnitz were, or who it was that gave to 
mankind the thiee great elements of modern civilisation, Gun¬ 
powder, Printing and the Protestant Religion, it might have 
thrown light on his inquiry. Had he known the Nibelungen 
Lied, and where Reinecke Fuchs, and Faust, and the Ship oj 
Fools, and four-fifth» of all the popular mythology, humour and 
romance to be found in Europe in the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries, took its rise; had he read a page or two of 
Ulrich Hutten, Opitz, Paul Flemming, Logau, or even Lohen- 
stein and Hoffmannswaldau, all of whom had already lived 
and written in his day; had the P^re Bouhours taken this 
trouble,—^who knows but he might have found, with whatever 
amazement, that a German could actually have a little espnt, 
or perhaps even something better ? No such trouble was re¬ 
quisite for the P6re Bouhours. lilotion in vacuo is well known 
to be speedier and surer than through a resisting medium, 
especially to impondcrous bodies; and so the light Jesuit, un¬ 
impeded by facts or principles of any kind, failed not to reach 
his' conclusion; and, in a comfortable frame .of mind, to de¬ 
cide, negatively, that a German could not have any literary 
talent. 

Thu^ did the P^re Bouhours evince that he had a pleas^ 
wit; but in the end he has paid dear for it. The FreMdbu. 
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themselves, have long since begun to know something of the 
Germans, and something also of their own critical Daniel; and 
now it is by this one ««timely joke that the hapless Jesuit is 
doomed to live ; for the blessing of full oblivion is denied him, 
and so he hangs, suspended in his own noose, over the dusky 
pool, which he struggles toward, but for a great while will not 
reach. Might his fate but serve as a warning to kindred men 
of wit, in regard to this and so many other subjects 1 For 
surely the pleasure of despising, at all times and in itself a 
dangerous luxury, is much safer after the toil of examining 
than before it. 

We altogether differ from the P6re Bouhours in this mat¬ 
ter, and must endeavour to discuss it differently. There is, in 
fact, much in the present aspect of German Literature, not 
only deserving notice but deep consideration from all thinking 
men, and far too complex for being handled in the way of epi¬ 
gram. It is always advantageous to think justly of our neigh¬ 
bours : nay, in mere conunon honesty, it is a duty; and, like 
every other duty, brings its own reward. Perhaps at the pre¬ 
sent era this duty is more essential than ever; an era of such 
promise and such threatening, when so many elements of good 
and evil are everywhere in conflict, and human society is, as it 
were, struggling to body itself forth anew, and so many col¬ 
oured rays are springing up in this quarter and in that, which 
only by their union can produce pure light Happily, too, 
though still a difficult, it is no longer an impossible duty; for 
the commerce in material things has paved roads for commerce 
in things spiritual, and a true thought, or a noble creation, passes 
lightly to us from the remotest countries, provided only our 
minds be open to receive it. This, indeed, is a rigorous pro¬ 
viso, and a great obstacle lies in it; one which to many must 
be insurmountable, yet which it is the chief glory of social cul¬ 
ture to surmount. For, if a man who mistakes his own con- 
traaed individuality for the type of human nature, and deals 
with whatever contradicts him as if it contradicted this, is but 
a pedant, and without true wisdom, be he furnished with par¬ 
tial equipniitfnts .as he may,—what better shall we think of a 
nation that; Hi. like manner^ isolates itself from foreign influ¬ 
ence, regards its own modes as so many laws of nature, and 
rejects all that is different as unworthy even of examination ? 

Of this narrow and perverted condition, the French, down 
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almost to our own times, have afforded a remarkable and in¬ 
structive example; as indeed of late they have been often 
enough upbraidingly reminded, and are now themselves, in a 
manlier spirit, beginning to admit. That our countrymen have 
at any time erred much in this point, cannot, we think, truly 
be alleged against them. Neither shall we say, with some pas¬ 
sionate admirers of Germany, that to the Germans in particu¬ 
lar they have been unjust. It is true the literature and character 
of that country, which, within the last half century, have been 
more worthy perhaps than any other of our study and regard, 
are still very generally unknown to us, or, what is worse, mis- 
known ; but for this there are not wanting less offensive rea¬ 
sons. That the false and tawdry ware, which was in all hands, 
should reach us before the chaste and truly excellent, which it 
required some excellence to recognise; that Kotzebue’s in¬ 
sanity should have spread faster, by some fifty years, than 
Lessing’s wisdom ; that Kant’s Philosophy should stand in the 
background as a dreary and abortive dream, and Gall’s Crani- 
ology be held out to us from every booth as a reality ;—all this 
lay in the nature of the case. That many readers should draw 
conclusions from imperfect premises, and by the imports judge 
too hastily of the stock imported from, was likewise natural. 
No unfair bias, no unwise indisposition, that we are aware of, 
has ever been at work in the matter ; perhaps,- at worst, a de¬ 
gree of indolence, a blamable incuriosity to all products of 
foreign genius : for what more do we know of recent Spanish 
or Italian literature, than of German ; of Grossi and Manzdni, 
of Campomanes or Jovellanos, than of Tieck and Richter ? 
Wherever German art, in those forms of it which need no in¬ 
terpreter, has addressed us immediately, our recognition of it 
has been prompt and hearty; frpm Diirer to Mengs, from 
Handel to Weber and Beethoveb, we have welcomed the 
painters and musicians of Germany, not only to our praise, but 
to our affections and beneficence. Nor, if in their literature we 
have been more backward, is the literature itself without blame. 
Two centuries ago, translations from the German were com¬ 
paratively frequent in England : Luther’s TabU-Talk is still a 
venerable classic in our language; nay, Jacob Bdhme has 
found a place among us, and this not as a dead letter, but as 
a living apostle to a still living sect of our religtonists. In the 
next century, indeed, tianslation cea$ed} but then it-was, in a 
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great measure, because there was little worth translating. The 
horrors of the Thirty-Years War, followed by the conquests 
and conflagrations of Louis the Fourteenth, had desolated the 
country ; French influence, extending from the courts of princes 
to the closets of the learned, lay like a baleful incubus over 
the far nobler mind of Germany; and all true nationality van¬ 
ished from its literature, or was heard only in faint tones, 
which lived in the hearts of the people, but could not reach 
with any effect to the ears of foreigners.* And now that the 
genius of the country has awakened in its old strength, our 
attention to it has certainly awakened also; and if we yet know 
little or nothing of the Germans, it is not because we wilfully 

* Not that the Germans were idle; or altogether engaged, as we too 
loosely suppose, in the work of commentary and lexicography. On the con¬ 
trary, they rhymed and romanced with due vigour as to quantity; only the 
quality was bad. Two facts on this head may deserve mention: In the yeai 
1749 there were found in the library of one virtuoso no fewer than 300 volumes 
of devotional poetry, containing, says Horn, ' a treasure of 33,71a German 
hymnsand, much about the same period, one of Gottsched's scholars had 
amassed as many as 1500 German novels, all of the seventeenth century. 
The hymns we understand to be much better than the novels, or rather, per¬ 
haps, the novels to be much worse than the hymns. Neither was critical 
study neglected, nor indeed honest endeavour on all hands to attain im¬ 
provement : witness the strange books from time to time put forth, and'the 
still stranger institutions established for this purpose. Among the former we 
have the ‘Poetical Funnel’ {Poetische Trichter), manufactured at Niimberg 
in 1650, and professing, within six hours, to pour-in the whole essence of 
this ^fiicult art into the most unfurnished head. Niimberg also was the 
chief seat of the famous Meistersdnger and their SdngerzUnfte, or Singer- 
guilds, in which poetry was taught and practised like any other handiermt, 
and this by sober and well-meaning men, chiefly artisans, who could not 
understand why labour, which manufactured so many things, should not 
also manufacture another. Of these tuneful guild-brethren, Hans Sachs, by 
trade a shoemaker, is greatly the most noted and most notable. His father 
was a tailor; he himself learned the mystery of song under one Nunnebeck, 
a weaver. He was an adherenc of his'grea't contemporary Luther, Who has 
even deigned to acknowledge his services in the carise of the Reformation. 
How diligent a labourer Sachs must have been, will appear from the fact, 
that, in his 74th year (1568), on examining his stock for publication, he 
found that he had written 6048 poetical pieces, among which were 908 tra¬ 
gedies and comedies; and this besides having all along kept house, like an 
honest Nflroberg burgher, by assiduous and sufficient shoe-making I Hans 
is not without genii^, and a shrewd irony; and, above all, the most gay, 
childlike, yet devout and solid character. A man neither to be despised por 
patronised i but left standing on his own basis, as a singular product, and a 
still legible symbol and clear mirror of the time and country where he lived. 
His b«t piece Known to us, and many are well worth perusing, is the Fof/- 
naehisspiti (Shrovetide Farce) of the NarrtnschntideH, where the Doctor 
cures a bloaMd and lethargic patient by cutting-out half-a-doeen JPodb fioto 
bisiitterioffl 
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do them wrong, but, in good part, because they are somewhat 
difficult to know. 

In fact, prepossessions of all sorts naturally enough find 
their place here. A country which has no national literature, 
or a literature too insignificant to force its way abroad, must 
always be, to its neighbours, at least in every important spiritual 
respect, an unknown and misestimated country. Its towns may 
figure on our maps; its revenues, population, manufactures, 
political connexions, may be recorded in statistical books : but 
the character of the people has no symbol and no voice; we 
cannot know them by speech and discourse, but only by mere 
sight and outward observation of their manners and procedure. 
Now, if both sight and speech, if both travellers and native 
literature, are found but ineffectual in this respect, how incal¬ 
culably more so the former alone 1 To seize a character, even 
that of one man, in its life and secret mechanism, requires a 
philosopher ; to delineate it with truth and impressiveness, is 
work for a poet. How shall one or two sleek clerical tutors, 
with here and there a tedium-stricken ’squire, or speculative 
half-pay captain, give us views on such a subject ? How shall 
a man, to whom all characters of individual men are like sealed 
books, of which he sees only the title and the covers, decipher, 
from his four-wheeled vehicle, and depict to us, the character 
of a nation ? He courageously depicts his own optical delu¬ 
sions ; notes this to be incomprehensible, that other to be in¬ 
significant ; much to be good, much to be bad, and most of 
all indifferent; and so, with a few flowing strokes, completes 
a picture which, though it may not even resemble any possible 
object, his countrymen are to take for a national portrait. Nor 
is the fraud so readily detected: for the character of a people 
has such complexity of aspect, that even the honest observer 
knows not always, not perhaps after long inspection, what to 
determine regarding it. From his, only accidental, point of 
view, the figure stands before him like the tracings on veined 
marble,—a mass of mere random lines, and tints, and en¬ 
tangled strokes, out of which a lively fancy may shape almost 
any image. But the image he brings along with him is always 
the readiest; this is tried, it answers as well as another; and 
a second voucher now testifies its correaness. Thus each, in 
confident tones, thou^^ it may be with a secret misgiving, re> 
peats his precursor; the hundred times repeated comes in the 
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end to be believed; the foreign nation is now once for all un¬ 
derstood, decided on, and registered accordingly; and dunce 
the thousandth writes of it like dunce the first. 

With the aid of literary and intellectual intercourse, much 
of this falsehood may, no doubt, be corrected : yet even here, 
sound judgment is far from easy; and most national charac¬ 
ters are still, as Hume long ago complained, the product 
rather of popular prejudice than of philosophic insight. That 
the Germans, in particular, have by no means escaped such 
misrepresentation, nay perhaps have had more than the com¬ 
mon share of it, cannot, in their circumstances, surprise us. 
From the time of Opitz and Flemming, to those of Klopstock 
and Lessing,—that is, from the early part of the seventeenth to 
the middle of the eighteenth century,—they had scarcely any 
literature known abroad, or deserving to be known ; their poli¬ 
tical condition, duiing this same period, was oppressive and 
everyway unfortunate externally ; and at home, the nation, split 
into so many factions and petty states, had lost all feeling of 
itself as of a nation ; and its energies in arts as in arms were 
manifested only in detail, too often in collision, and always 
under foreign influence. The French, at once their plunderers 
and their scoffers, described them to the rest of Europe as a 
semi-barbarous people; which comfortable fact the rest of Eu¬ 
rope was willing enough to take on their word. During the 
greater part of the last century, the Germans, in our intel¬ 
lectual survey of the world, were quietly omitted; a vague 
contemptuous ignorance prevailed respecting them; it was a 
Cimmerian land, where, if a few sparks did glimmer, it was 
but so as to testify their own existence, too feebly to enlighten 
The Germans passed for apprentices in all provinces of 
art; and many foreign craftsmen scarcely allowed them so 
much. 

• So,late as the year i8xi, we find, from Pinkerton's Geography, the sole 
lepresentative of German literature to be Gottshed (with his name wrong 
spelt), ‘who fi»t introduced a more refined style.'—Gottsched has been 
dead the greater part erf a century; and, for the last fifty years, ranks among 
the Gennans somewhat as Prynoe or Alexander Ross do« among ourselves. 
A man of a cold, rigid, perseverant character, who mistook himself for a 
poet and the periecSon of critics, andliad skill to pass current during the 
greater part of Iris literary life for such. On the strragth of his Boik^u 
and Batteux, he long reigned supreme; but it was like Night, in rayless 
majesty, arid over a slumbering people. Tliey awoke before his death, aria 
hurled him, perhaps too indignantly, into his native Abyss. 
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Madame de StaSl’s book has done away with this: all Eu¬ 
rope is now aware that the Germans are something; some¬ 
thing independent and apart from others; nay something deep, 
imposing and, if not admirable, wonderful. What that some¬ 
thing is, indeed, is still undecided ; for this gifted lady’s Alle- 
magne, in doing much to excite curiosity, has still done little 
to satisfy or even direct it. We can no longer make ignorance 
a boast, but we are yet far from having acquired right know¬ 
ledge ; and cavillers, excluded from contemptuous negation, 
have found a resource in almost as contemptuous assertion. 
Translators are the same faithless and stolid race that they 
have ever been: the particle of gold they bring us over is 
hidden from all but the most patient eye, among shiploads of 
yellow sand and sulphur. Gentle Dulness too, in this as in ail 
other things, still loves her joke. The Germans, though much 
more attended to, are perhaps not less mistaken than before. 

Doubtless, however, there is in this increased attention a 
progress towards the truth ; which it is only investigation and 
discussion that can help us to hnd. The study of German 
literature has already taken such firm root among us, and is 
spreading so visibly, that by and by, as we believe, the true 
character of it must and will become known. A result, which 
is to bring us into closer and friendlier union with forty mil¬ 
lions of civilised men, cannot surely be other than desirable. 
If they have precious truth to impart, we shall receive it as the 
highest of all gifts ,* if error, we shall not only reject it, but ex¬ 
plain it and trace out its origin, and so help our brethren also 
to reject it. In either point of view, and for all profitable pur¬ 
poses of national intercourse, correct knowledge is the first 
and indispensable preliminary. 

Meanwhile, errors of all sorts prevail on this subject: even 
among men of sense and liberality we have found so much 
hallucination, so many groundless or half-grounded objections 
to German literature, that the tone in which a multitude of 
other men speak of it cannot appear extraordinary. To much 
of this, even a slight knowledge of the Germans would furnish 
a sufficient answer. We have thought it might be useful wc*re 
the chief of these objections marshalled in distinct order, and 
examined with what degree of light and fairness is at our dis¬ 
posal. In attempting this, we are vain enough, for reasons 
already stated, to fancy ourselves discharging what is in some 
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>4ort a Lditional duty. It is unworthy of one great people tc 
thinV. falsely of another j it is unjust, and therefore unworthy. 

the injury it does to ourselves we do not speak, for tliat is . 
an fnferior consideration: yet surely if the grand principle o^' 
free intercourse is so prohtable in material commerce, much 
more must it be in the commerce of the mind, the products of 
which are thereby not so much transported out of one country 
into another, as multiplied over all, for the benefit of all, and 
without loss to any. If that man is a benefactor to the world 
who causes two ears of corn to grow where only one grew be¬ 
fore, much more is he a benefactor who causes two truths to 
grow up together in harmony and mutual confirmation, where 
before only one stood solitary, and, on that side at least, in¬ 
tolerant and hostile. 

In dealing with the host of objections which front us on 
this subject, we think it may be convenient to range them under 
two principal heads. The first, as respects chiefly unsound¬ 
ness or imperfection of sentiment; an error which may in gene¬ 
ral be denominated Bad Taste, The second, as respects chiefly 
a wrong condition of intellect; an error which may be desig¬ 
nated by the general title of Mysticism. Both of these, no 
doubt, are partly connected ; and each, in some degree, springs 
from and returns into the other : yet, for present purposes, the' 
divisions may be precise enough. 

First, then, of the first: It is objected that the Germans 
have a radically bad taste. This is a deep-rooted objection, 
which assumes many forms, and extends through many ramifi¬ 
cations. Among men of less acquaintance with the subject of 
German taste, or of taste in general, the spirit of the accusa¬ 
tion seems to be somewhat as follows: That the Germans, with 
much natural susceptibility, are still in a rather coarse and un¬ 
cultivated state of mind; displaying, with the energy and other 
virtues of a rude people,, many of their vices also; in particular, 
a certain wild and headlong temper, which seizes oh all things 
too hastily and impetuously ; weeps, storms, loves, hates, too 
fiercely and vociferously ; delighting in coarse excitements, 
such as flaring contrasts, vulgar horrors, and all ^rts of showy 
exaggeration. Their literature^ in particular, is thought to 
dwell with peculiar complacency among wizards and ruined 
towers, with mailed knights, secret tribunals, monks, spectres 
and banditti: op the other hand, there is an undue love of 
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moonlight, and mossy fountains, and the moral sublime : then 
we have descriptions of things which should not be described; 
a general want of tact; nay often a hollowness and want of 
sense. In short, the German Muse comports herself, it is said, 
like a passionate and rather fascinating, but tumultuous, unin¬ 
structed and but half-civilised Muse. A belle sauvage at best, 
we can only love her with a sort of supercilious tolerance; 
often she tears a passion to rags; and, in her tumid vehem¬ 
ence, struts without meaning, and to the offence of all literary 
decorum. 

Now, in all this there is not wanting a certain degree of 
truth. If any man will insist on taking Heinse’s Ardinghello 
and Miller’s Siegwart, and the works of Veit Weber the 
Younger, and, above all, the everlasting Kotzebue, as his spe¬ 
cimens of German literature, he may establish many things. 
Black Forests, and the glories of Lubberland; sensuality and 
horror, the spectre nun, and the charmed moonshine, shall not 
be wanting. Boisterous outlaws also, with huge whiskers and 
the most cat-o’-mountain aspect; tear-stained sentimentalists, 
the grimmest manhaters, ghosts and the like suspicious charac¬ 
ters, will be found in abundance. We are little read in this 
bowl-and-dagger department; but we do understand it to have 
been at one time rather diligently cultivated; though at present 
it seems to be mostly relinquished as unproductive. Other 
forms of Unreason have taken its place ; which in their turn 
must yield to still other forms ; for it is the nature of this god¬ 
dess to descend in frequent avatars among men. Perhaps not 
less than five hundred volumes of such stuff could still be col¬ 
lected from the bookstalls of Germany. By which truly we 
may learn that there is in that country a class of unwise men 
and unwise women; that many readers there labour under a 
degree of ignorance and mental vacancy, and read not actively 
but passively, not to learn but to be amused. Is this fact so 
very new to us ? Or what should we think of a German critic 
that selected his specifnens of British literature from the Castle 
Spectre^ Mr. Lewis’s Monk, or the Mysteries cf Udoipho, and 
Frankenstein or the Modern Prometheus f Or would he judge 
rightly of our dramatic taste, if he took his extracts from Mr. 
Egan’s Tom and yerry j and told his readers, as he might 
truly do, that ho play had ever’enjoyed such currency on the 
English stage as this most classic performance ? We think, 
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not. In like manner, till some author of acknowledged merit 
shall so write among the Germans, and be approved of by 
critics of acknowledged merit among them, or at least secure 
for himself some permanency of favour among the million, we 
can prove nothing by such instances. That there is so perverse 
an author, or so blind a critic, in the whole compass of German 
literature, we have no hesitation in denying. 

But farther; among men of deeper views, and with regard 
to works of really standard character, we find, though not the 
same, a similar objection repeated. Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister, 
it is said, and Faust, are full of bad taste also. With respect 
to the taste in which they are written, we shall have occasion 
to say somewhat hereafter: meanwhile we may be permitted 
to remark that the objection would have more force, did it 
seem to originate from a more mature consideration of the 
subject. We have heard few English criticisms of such works, 
in which the first condition of an approach to accuracy was 
complied with;—a transposition of the critic into the author’s 
point of vision, a survey of the author’s means and objects 
as they lay before himself, and a just trial of these by rules of 
universal application. Faust, for instance, passes with many of 
us for a mere tale of sorcery and art-magic. It would scarcely 
be more unwise to consider Hamlet as depending for its main 
interest on the ghost that walks in it, than to regard Faust 
as a production of that sort. For the present, therefore, this 
objection may be set aside; or at least may be considered 
not as an assertion, but an inquiry, the answer to which may 
turn out rather that the German taste is different from ours, 
than that it is worse. Nay, with regard even to difference, we 
should scarcely reckon it to be of great moment. Two nations 
that agree in estimating Shakspeare as the highest of all poeta 
can differ in no essential principle, if they understood one ano¬ 
ther, that relates to poetry. 

Nevertheless, this opinion of our opponents has attained a 
certain degree of consistency with itself; one thing is thought 
to throw light on another; nay, a quiet little theory has been 
propounded to explain the whole phenomenon. The cause of 
this bad taste, we are assured, lies in the condition ofthe Ger 
man authors. These, it seems,are generally very poor; the cere¬ 
monial law of the country excludes them from all society with 

VOL. I.* D 
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the great; they cannot acquire the polish of drawing-rooma, 
but must live in mean houses, and therefore write and think in 
a mean style. 

Apart from the truth of these assumptions, and in respect 
of the theory itself, we confess there is something in the face 
of it that af&icts us. Is it, then, so certain that taste and riches 
are indissolubly connected ? That truth of feeling must ever 
be preceded by weight of purse, and the eyes be dim for uni¬ 
versal and eternal Beauty, till they have long rested on gilt 
walls and costly furniture ? To the great body of mankind this 
were heavy news; for, of the thousand, scarcely one is rich, 
or connected with the rich; nine hundred and ninety-nine 
have always been poor, and must always be so. We take the 
liberty of questioning the whole postulate. We think that, for 
acquiring true poetic taste, riches, or association with the rich, 
are distinctly among the minor requisites; that, in fact, they 
have little or no concern with the matter. This we shall now 
endeavour to make probable. 

Taste, if it mean anything but a paltry connoisseurship, 
must mean a general susceptibility to truth and nobleness; a 
sense to discern, and a heart to love and reverence, all beauty, 
order, goodness, wheresoever or in whatsoever forms and ac¬ 
companiments they are to be seen. This surely implies, as its 
chief condition, not any given external rank or situation, but a 
finely-gifted mind, purified into harmony with itself, into keen¬ 
ness and justness of vision; above all, kindled into love and 
generous admiration. Is culture of this sort found exclusively 
among the higher ranks ? We believe it proceeds less from 
without than within, in every rank. The charms of Nature, 
the majesty of Man, the infinite loveliness of Truth and Virtue, 
are not hidden from the eye of the poor; but from the eye of 
the vain, the corrupted and self-seeking, be he poor or rich. 
In old ages, the humble Minstrel, a mendicant, and lord of no¬ 
thing but his harp and his own free soul, had intimations of 
those glories, while to the proud Baron in his barbaric halls 
they were unknown. Nor is there still any aristocratic mono¬ 
poly of judgment more than of genius : for as to that ScUme 
of Negation^ which is taught peculiarly by men of professed 
elegance, we confess we hold it rather cheap. It is a <nece8- 
saiy^ but decidedly a subordinate accomplishment; nay, if it 
be rated as the highest, it becomes a ruinous vice. This is an 
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old truth ; yet ever needing new application and enforcement. 
Let us know what to love, and we shall know also what to 
reject; what to affirm, and we shall know also what to deny: 
but it is dangerous to begin with denial, and fatal to end with 
it. To deny is easy ; nothing is sooner learnt or more gene¬ 
rally practised: as matters go, we need no man of polish to 
teach it; but rather, if possible, a hundred men of wisdom to 
show us its limits, and teach us its reverse. 

Such is our hypothesis of the case : how stands it with the 
facts ? Are the fineness and truth of sense manifested by the 
artist found, in most instances, to be proportionate to his 
wealth and elevation of acquaintance ? Are they found to have 
any perceptible relation either with the one or the other ? We 
imagine, not. Whose taste in painting, for instance, is truer 
and finer than Claude Lorraine’s ? And was not he a poor 
colour-grinder ; outwardly the meanest of menials ? Where, 
again, we might ask, lay Shakspeare’s rent-roll; and what 
generous peer took him by the hand and unfolded to him the 
‘open secret’ of the Universe; teaching him that this was 
beautiful, and that not so ? Was he not a peasant by birth, 
and by fortune something lower ; and was it not thought much, 
even in the height of his reputation, that Southampton allowed 
him equal patronage with the zanies, jugglers and bearwards 
of the time ? Yet compare his taste, even as it respects the 
negative side of things ; for, in regard to the positive and far 
higher side, it admits no comparison with any other mortal’s, 
—compare it, for instance, with the taste of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, his contemporaries, men of rank and education, and 
of fine genius like himself. Tried even by the nice, fastidious 
and in great part false and artificial delicacy of modern times, 
how stands it with the two parties; with the gay triumphant 
men of fashion, and the poor vagrant linkboy? Does the latter 
sin against, we shall not say taste, but etiquette, as the former 
do? For one line, for one word, which some Chesterfield 
might wish blotted from the first, are there not in the others 
whole pages and scenes which, with palpitating heart, he would 
hurry into deepest night ? This too, observe, respects not their 
genius, but their culture; not their appropriation of beauties, 
but their rejection of deformities, by supposition the grand and 
peculiar result of high breeding I Surely, in such instance^, 
even that‘humble supposition is ill borne out-- 
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The truth of the matter seems to be, that with the culture 
of a genuine poet, thinker or other artist, the influence of rank 
has no exclusive or even special concern. For men of action, 
for senators, public speakers, political writers, the case may be 
different; but of such we speak not at present. Neither do we 
speak of imitators, and the crowd of mediocre men, to whom 
fashionable life sometimes gives an external inoflensiveness, 
often compensated by a frigid malignity of character. We 
speak of men who, from amid the perplexed and conflicting 
elements of their everyday existence, are to form themselves 
into harmony and wisdom, and show forth the same wisdom 
to others that exist along with them. To such a man, high 
life, as it is called, will be a province of human life, but no* 
tiling more. He will study to deal with it as he deals with all 
forms of mortal being; to do it justice, and to draw instruction 
from it: but his light will come from a loftier region, or he 
wanders forever in darkness; dwindles into a man of vers de 
sociiUt or attains at best to be a Walpole or a Caylus. Still 
less can we think that he is to be viewed as a hireling ; that 
his excellence will be regulated by his pay. * Sufficiently pro¬ 
vided for from within, he has need of little from withoutfood 
and raiment, and an unviolated home, will be given him in the 
rudest land; and with these, while the kind earth is round 
him, and the everlasting heaven is over him, the world has 
little more that it can give. Is he poor ? So also were Homer 
and Socrates ; so was Samuel Johnson ; so was John Milton. 
Shall we reproach him with his poverty, and infer that, because 
he is poor, he must likewise be worthless ? God forbid that 
the time should ever come when he too shall esteem riches the 
synonym of good 1 The spirit of Mammon has a wide empire; 
but it cannot, and must not, be worshipped in the Holy of 
Holies. Nay, does not the heart of every genuine disciple of 
literature, however mean his sphere, instinctively deny this 
principle, as applicable either to himself or another? Is it not 
rather true, as D’Alembert has said, that for every man of 
letters, who deserves that name, the motto and the watchword 
Mrill be Freedom, Truth, and even this same Poverty ; 
that if he fear the last, the two first can never be made sure to 
him? 

We have stated these things, to bring the question some¬ 
what nearer its real basis ; not for the sake of the Germans. 
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who nowise need the admission of them. The German authors 
are not poor; neither are they excluded from association with 
the wealthy and well-born. On the contrary, we scruple not to 
say, that in both these respects they are considerably better 
situated than our own. Their booksellers, it is true, cannot 
pay as ours do; yet, there as here, a man lives by his writings; 
and, to compare Jordens with Johnson and UIsraeli, some¬ 
what better there than here. No case like our own noble 
Otway’s has met us in their biographies ; Boyces and Chatter- 
tons are much rarer in German than in English history. But 
farther, and what is far more important: From the number of 
universities, libraries, collections of art, museums, and other 
literary or scientific institutions of a public or private nature, 
we question whether the chance which a meritorious man of 
letters has before him, of obtaining some permanent appoint¬ 
ment, some independent civic existence, is not a hundred to 
one in favour of the German, compared with the Englishman. 
This is a weighty item, and indeed the weightiest of all; for it 
will be granted, that, for the votary of literature, the relation of 
entire dependence on the merchants of literature is, at best, 
and however liberal the terms, a highly questionable one. It 
tempts him daily and hourly to sink from an artist into a 
manufacturer; nay, so precarious, fluctuating and everyway un¬ 
satisfactory must his civic and economic concerns become, 
that too many of his class cannot even attain the praise of 
common honesty as manufacturers. There is, no doubt, a 
spirit of martyrdom, as we have asserted, which can sustain 
this too : but few indeed have the spirit of martyrs; and that 
state of matters is the safest which requires it least The Ger¬ 
man authors, moreover, to their credit be it spoken, seem to 
set less store by wealth than many of ours. There have been 
prudent, quiet men among them, who actually appeared not to 
want more wealth; whom wealth could not tempt, either to 
this hand or that, from their preappointed aims. Neither must 
we think so hardly of the German nobility as to believe them 
insensible to genius, or of opinion that a patent from the Lion 
King is so superior to * a patent direct from Almighty God.' 
A fair proportion of the German authors are themselvdi men 
of rank: we mention only, as of our own time, and notable in 
other respects, the two Stolbergs and Novalis. Let us hot be 
unjust to this class of personsi It is a poor error to figure 
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them as wrapt*up in ceremonial stateliness, avoiding the most 
gifted man of a lower station ; and, for their own supercilious 
triviality, themselves avoided by all truly gifted men. On the 
whole, we should change our notion of the German nobleman: 
that ancient, thirsty, thickheaded, sixteen-quartered Baron, who 
still hovers in our minds, never did exist in such perfection, 
and is now as extinct as our own Squire Western. His de¬ 
scendant is a man of other culture, other aims and other 
habits. We question whether there is an aristocracy in Europe, 
which, taken as a whole, both in a public and private capacity, 
more honours art and literature, and does more both in public 
and private to encourage them. Excluded from society! What, 
we yrould ask, was Wieland’s, Schiller’s, Herder’s, Johannes 
Miiller’s society? Has not Goethe, by birth a Frankfort 
burgher, been, since his twenty-sixth year, the companion, not 
of nobles but of princes, and for half his life a minister of 
state ? And is not this man, unrivalled in so many far deeper 
qualities, known also and felt to be unrivalled in nobleness of 
breeding and bearing ,* At not to learn of princes in this respect, 
but by the example of his daily life to teach them? 

We hear much of the munificent spirit displayed among the 
better classes in England ; their high estimation of the arts, 
and generous patronage of the artist. We rejoice to hear it; 
we hope it is true, and will become truer and truer. We hope 
that a great change has taken place among these classes, since 
the time when Bishop Burnet could write of them, ' They are 
* for the most part the worst instructed, and the least knowing, 
' of any of their rank 1 ever went among I’ Nevertheless, let us 
arrogate to ourselves no exclusive praise in this particular. 
Other nations can appreciate the arts, and cherish &eir culti¬ 
vators, as well as we. Nay, while learning from us in many 
other matters, we suspect the Germans might even teach us 
somewhat in regard to this. At all events, the pity, which cer¬ 
tain of our authors express for the civil condition of their bre¬ 
thren in that country i8> from such a quarter, a superfluous feel¬ 
ing. Nowhere, let us rest assured, is genius more devoutly 
honoured than there, by all ranks of men, from peasants and 
burghers up to legislators and kings. It was .but last year that 
the Oiet of the Empire passed an Act in favour of one indi¬ 
vidual poet: the Final Edition of Goethe’s Works was guaran¬ 
teed to be .protected a^nst commercial injury in every State 
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of Gennany; and special assurances to that effect were sent 
him, in the kindest terms, from all the Authorities there assem¬ 
bled, some of them the highest in his country or in Europe. 
Nay, even while we write, are not the newspapers recording a 
visit from the Sovereign of Bavaria in person to the same vener¬ 
able man ?—a mere ceremony perhaps, but one which almost 
recalls to us the era of the antique Sages and the Grecian 
Kings. 

This hypothesis, therefore, it would seem, is not supported 
by facts, and so returns to its original elements. The causes 
it alleges are impossible : but, what is still more fatal, the effect 
it proposes to account for has, in reality, no existence. We ven¬ 
ture to deny that the Germans are defective in taste; even as a 
nation, as a public, taking one thing with another, we imagine 
they may stand comparison with any of their neighbours; as 
writers, as critics, they may decidedly court it. True, there is 
a mass of dulness, awkwardness and false susceptibility in the 
lower regions of their literature: but is not bad taste endemical in 
such regions of every literature under the sun ? Pure Stupidity, 
indeed, is of a quiet nature, and content to be merely stupid. 
But seldom do we find it pure; seldom unadulterated with some 
tincture of ambition, which drives it into new and strange meta¬ 
morphoses. Here it has assumed a contemptuous trenchant 
air, intended to represent superior tact, and a sort of all-wis¬ 
dom ; there a truculent atrabilious scowl, which is to stand for 
passionate strength : now we have an outpouring of tumid fer¬ 
vour ; now a fruitless, asthmatic hunting after wit and humour. 
Grave or gay, enthusiastic or derisive, admiring or despising, 
the dull man would be something which he is not and cannot 
be. Shall we confess that, of these two common extremes, we 
reckon the German error considerably the more harmless, and, 
in our day, by far the .more curable ? Of unwise admiration 
much may be hoped, for much good is really in it: but unwise 
contempt is itself a negation; nothing comes of it, for it ts 
nothing. 

To judge of a national taste, however, we must raise our 
view from its transitory modes to its perennial models; from the 
mass of vulgar v^riters, who blaze out and are extinguished with 
the popular delusion which they flatter, to those few who are 
aamitted to shine with a pure and lasting lustre ; to whom, by 
common consent, the eyes of the people are turned, as to its 
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loadstars and celestial luminaries. Among German writers of 
this stamp, we would ask any candid reader of them, let him 
be of what country or creed he might, whether bad taste struck 
him as a prevailing characteristic. Was Wieland’s taste un¬ 
cultivated ? Taste, we should say, and taste of the very species 
which a disciple of the Negative School would call the highest, 
formed the great object of his life; the perfection he unwea- 
riedly endeavoured after, and, more than any other perfection, 
has attained. The most fastidious Frenchman might read him, 
with admiration of his merely French qualities. And is not 
Klopstock, with his clear enthusiasm, his azure purity, and hea¬ 
venly if still somewhat cold and lunar light, a man of taste ? 
His Messtas reminds us oftener of no other poets than of Virgil 
and Racine. But it is to Lessing that an Englishman would 
turn with readiest affection. We cannot but wonder that more 
of this man is not known among us ; or that the knowledge of 
him has not done more to remove such misconceptions. Among 
all the writers of the eighteenth century, we will not except even 
Diderot and David Hume, there is not one of a more compact 
and rigid intellectual structure; who more distinctly knows what 
he is aiming at, or with more gracefulness, vigour and precision 
sets it forth to his readers. He thinks with the clearness and 
piercing sharpness of the most expert logician; but a genial fire 
pervades him, a wit,, a heartiness, a general richness and fine 
ness of nature, to which most logicians are strangers. He is a 
sceptic in many things, but the noblest of sceptics; a mild, 
manly, half-careless enthusiasm struggles through his indignant 
unbelief: he stands before us like a toilwom but unwearied 
and heroic champion, earning not the conquest but the battle; 
as indeed himself admits to us, that * it is not the finding of 
truth, but the honest search for it, that profits.' We con¬ 
fess, we should be entirely at a loss for the literary creed of 
that man who reckoned Lessing other than a thoroughly culti¬ 
vated writer; nay, entitled to rank, in this particular, with the 
most distinguished ^vriters of any existing nation. As a poet, 
as a critic, philosopher, or controversialist, his style will be 
found precisely such as we of England are accustomed to ad¬ 
mire most; brief, nervous, vivid ; yet quiet, without glitter or 
antithesis; idiomatic, pure withont purism; transparent, yet full 
of character and reflex hues of meaning. * Every sentence,' 
says Horn, and justly, * is like a phalanx;' n<H; a word wrong- 
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placed, not a word that could be spared ; and it forms itself so 
calmly and lightly, and stands in its completeness, so gay, yet 
so impregnable ! As a poet he contemptuously denied himself 
all merit; but his readers have not taken him at his word: here 
too a similar felicity of style attends him; his plays, his Minna 
von Barnheltn, his Etnilie Galoiti, his Nathan der Weise, have 
a genuine and graceful poetic life; yet no works known to us 
in any language are purer from exaggeration, or any appear¬ 
ance of falsehood. They are pictures, we might say, painted 
not in colours, but in crayons ; yet a strange attraction lies in 
them; for the figures are grouped into the finest attitudes, and 
true and spirit-speaking in every line. It is with his style chiefly 
that we have to do here; yet we must add, that the matter of 
his works is not less meritorious. His Criticism and philosophic 
or religious Scepticism were of a higher mood than had yet been 
heard in Europe, still more in Germany: his Dramaturgie first 
exploded the pretensions of the French theatre, and, with irre¬ 
sistible conviction, made Shakspeare known to his countrymen; 
preparing the way for a brighter era in their literature, the chief 
men of which still thankfully look back to Lessing as their patri¬ 
arch. His Laocoon, with its deep glances into the philosophy 
of Art, his Dialogues of Freemasons^ a work of far higher imi- 
port than its title indicates, may yet teach many things to most 
of us, which we know not, and ought to know. 

With Lessing and Klopstock might be joined, in this re¬ 
spect, nearly every one, we do not say of their distinguished, 
but even of their tolerated contemporaries. The two Jacobis, 
known more or less in all countries, are little known here, if 
they are accused of wanting literary taste. These are men, 
whether as thinkers or poets, to be regarded and admired for 
their mild and lofty wisdom, the devoutness, the benignity and 
calm grandeur of their philosophical views. In such, it were 
strange if among so many high merits, this lower one of a just 
and elegant style, which is indeed their natural and even ne¬ 
cessary product, had been wanting. We recommend the dder 
Jacobi no less for his clearness than for his depth; cd* the 
younger, it may be enough in this point of view to say, that the 
chief praisers of his earlier poetry were the French. Neither are 
Hamann and Mendelsohn, who could meditate deep thought^ 
defective in the power of uttering them with propriety. The 
Phadon of the latter, in its chaste precision and simj^dty of 
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style, may almost remind us of Xenophon : Socrates, to our 
mind, has spoken in no modem language so like Socrates, as 
here, by the lips of this wise and cultivated Jew.* 

Among the poets and more popular writers of the time, the 
case is the same : Utz, Gellert, Cramer, Ramler, Kleist, Hage- 
dom, Rabener, Gleim, and a multitude of lesser men, whatever 
excellences they might want, certainly are not chargeable with 
bad taste. Nay, perhaps of all writers they are the least charge¬ 
able with it: a certain clear, light, unaffected elegance, of a 
higher nature than French elegance, it might be, yet to the 
exclusion of all very deep or genial qualities, was the excellence 
they strove after, and, for the most part, in a fair measure at¬ 
tained. They resemble English writers of the same, or perhaps 
an earlier period, more than any other foreigners : apart from 
Pope, whose influence is visible enough, Beattie, Logan, Wilkie, 
Glover, unknown perhaps to any of them, might otherwise have 
almost seemed their models. Goldsmith also would rank among 
them; perhaps in regard to true poetic genius, at their head, 
for none of them has left us a Vicar of Wakefield; though, in 
regard to judgment, knowledge, general talent, his place would 
scarcely be so high. 

The same thing holds in general, and with fewer drawbacks, 
of the somewhat later and more energetic race, denominated the 
Gottingen School; in contradistinction from the Saxon, to which 
Rabener, Cramer and Gellert directly belonged, and most of 
those others indirectly. Hdlty, Burger, the two Stolbergs, are 

* The history of Mendelsohn is interesting in itself, and full of encourage¬ 
ment to ah lovers of self-improvement At thirteen he was a wandering 
Jewish beggar, without health, without home, almost without a language, 
—^for the jargon of broken Hebrew and provincial German which he spoke 
coidd scarceW be called one. At middle age he could write this Pheedon ; 
was a man of wealth and breeding, and ranked among the teachers of his 
age. Uke Pope, he abode by his original creed, though often solicited to 
raange it: indeed, the grand problem oif his life was to better the inward 
and outward condition of his own ill-fated people ; for whom he actually 
accomplished much beneftt. He was a mild, shrewd and worthy man; ana 
might well love Phadon and Socrates, for his own character was Socratic. 
He was a friend of Lessing’s: indeed, a pupil; for Lessing, having acci¬ 
dentally met him at ch^, recognised the spirit that lay strunling under 
sudi inoumlnances, and generously undertook to help nhn. By teaching 
the poor Jew a little Greek, he disenchanted him from the Talmud and the 
RabUns. The two were afterwards co-labourers in Nicolai’s Deutsche Bi- 
bHethek, the first German Review of any character; which, however, in the 
hands df Niodai Umself, it subsequently lost Mendelsohn’s Works have 
mostly bem translated into French. 
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men whom Bossu might measure with his scales and compasses 
as strictly as he pleased. Of Herder, Schiller, Goethe, we speak 
not here : they are men of another stature and form of move¬ 
ment, whom Bossu's scale and compasses could not measure 
without difficulty, or rather not at all. To say that such men 
wrote with taste of this sort, were saying little ; for this forms 
not the apex, but the basis, in their conception of style; a 
quality not to be paraded as an excellence, but to be under¬ 
stood as indispensable, as there by necessity and like a thing 
of course. 

In truth, fpr it must be spoken out, our opponents are widely 
astray in this matter; so widely that their views of it are not 
only dim and perplexed, but altogether imaginary and delusive. 
It is proposed to school the Germans in the Alphabet of taste ; 
and the Germans are already busied with their Accidence 1 Far 
from being behind other nations in the practice or science of 
Criticism, it is a fact, for which we fearlessly refer to all com¬ 
petent judges, that they are distinctly and even considerably in 
advance. We state what is already known to a great part of 
Europe to be true. Criticism has assumed a new form in Ger¬ 
many ; it proceeds on other principles, and proposes to itself 
a higher aim. The grand question is not now a question con¬ 
cerning the qualities of diction, the coherence of metaphors, the 
fitness of sentiments, the general logical truth, in a work of art, 
as it was some half-century ago among most critics; neither is 
it a question mainly of a psychological sort, to be answered by 
discovering and delineating the peculiar nature of the poet from 
his poetry, as is usual with the best of our own critics at pre¬ 
sent : but it is, not indeed exclusively, but inclusively of those 
two other questions, properly and ultimately a question on the 
essence and peculiar life of the poetry itself. The first of these 
questions, as we see it answered, for instance, in the criticisms 
of Johnson and Karnes, relates, strictly speaking, to garment 
of poetry; the second, indeed, to its body and material exist¬ 
ence, a much higher point; but only the last to its soui and 
spiritual existence, by which alone can the body, in its move¬ 
ments and phases, be informed with significance and rational 
life. The problem is not now to determine by>what mechanism 
Addison composed sentences and struck-out similitudes; but 
by what far finer and more mysterious mechanism Shakspeare 
organised his dramas, mid gave life and individuality to his 
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Ariel and his Hamlet. Wherein lies that life; how have they 
attained that shape and individuality ? Whence comes that em< 
pyrean hre, which irradiates their whole being, and pierces, at 
least in starry gleams, like a diviner thing, into all hearts ? Are 
these dramas of his not veri-similar only, but true; nay, truer 
than reality itself, since the essence of unmixed reality is bodied 
forth in them under more expressive symbols ? What is this 
unity of theirs ; and can our deeper inspection discern it to be 
indivisible, and existing by necessity, because each work springs, 
as it were, from the general elements of all Thought, and grows 
up therefrom, into form and expansion by its own growth ? Not 
only who was the poet, and how did he compose; but what and 
how was the poem, and why was it a poem and not rhymed elo¬ 
quence, creation and not figured passion ? These are the ques¬ 
tions for the critic. Criticism stands like an interpreter between 
the inspired and the uninspired ; between the prophet and those 
[who hear the melody of his words, and catch some glimpse of 
their material meaning, but understand not their deeper import 
She pretends to open for us this deeper import; to clear our 
sense that it may discern the pure brightness of this eternal 
Beauty, and recognise it as heavenly, under all forms where it 
looks forth, and reject, as of the earth earthy, all forms, be their 
material splendour wh^t it may, where no gleaming of that 
other shines through. 

This is the task of Criticism, as the Germans understand 
it. And how do they accomplish this task ? By a vague de¬ 
clamation clothed in goi^eous mystic phraseology ? By vehe¬ 
ment tumultuous anthems to the poet and his p>oetry; by epithets 
and laudatory similitudes drawn from Tartarus and Elysium, 
and all intermediate terrors and glories; whereby, in truth, it 
is rendered clear both that the poet is an ejctiemely great poet, 
and also that the critic’s allotment of understanding, overflowed 
by these Pythian raptures, has unhappily melted into deli- 
quium ? Nowise in this manner do the Germans proceed: but 
by rigorous scientific inquiry; by appeal to principles which, 
whether correct or not, have been deduced patiently, and by long 
investigation, from the highest and calmest regions of Philo¬ 
sophy. For this finer portion of their Criticism is now also em- 
bo^^ in systems; and Standing, so &r as these reach, coherent, 
distinct and methodical, no less than, on their much shallower 
foondation^ the ^sterns of Boileau and Blair. That this new 
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Criticism is a complete, much more a certain science, we are 
far from meaning to affirm : the cesthetic theories of Kant, Her* 
der, Schiller, Goethe, Richter, vary in external aspect, accord¬ 
ing to the varied habits of the individual; and can at best only 
be regarded as approximations to the truth, or modifications of 
it; each critic representing it, as it harmonises more or less 
perfectly with the other intellectual persuasions of his own mind, 
and of different classes of minds that resemble his. Nor can 
we here undertake to inquire what degree of such approxima¬ 
tion to the truth theie is in each or all of these writers ; or in 
Tieck and the two Schlegels, who, especially the latter, have 
laboured so meritoriously in reconciling these various opinions; 
and so successfully in impressing and diffusing the best spirit of 
them, first in their own country, and now also in several others. 
Thus much, however, we will say : That we reckon the mere 
circumstance of such a science being in existence, a ground of 
the highest consideration, and worthy the best attention of all 
inquiring men. For we should err widely if we thought that 
this new tendency of critical science pertains to Germany alone. 
It is a European tendency, and springs from the general con¬ 
dition of intellect in Europe. We ourselves have all, for the 
last thirty years, more or less distinctly felt the necessity of such 
a science : witness the neglect into which our Blairs and Bossus 
have silently fallen; our increased and increasing admiration, 
not only of Shakspeare, but of all his contemporaries, and of 
all who breathe any portion of his spirit; our controversy whe¬ 
ther Pope, was a poet; and so much vague effort on the part 
of our best critics everywhere to express some still unexpressed 
idea concerning the nature of true poetry; as if they felt in 
their hearts that a pure glory, nay a divineness, belonged to it. 
for which they had as yet no name and no intellectual form 
But in Italy too, in France itself, the same thing is visible. 
Their grand controversy, so hotly urged, between the Classicists 
and Romanticists, in which the Schlegels are assumed, much 
too loosely, on all hands, as the patrons and generalissimos of 
the latter, shows us sufficiently what spirit is at work in that 
long-stagnant literature. Doubtless this turbid fermentation of 
the elements will at length settle into clearness, both there and 
here, as in Germany it has already.in h great measure done; 
and perhaps a more serene and genial poetic day is everywhere 
to be expected with some confidence. How much the example 
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of the Germans may have to teach us in this particular, needs 
no farther exposition. 

The authors and first promulgators of this new critical doc* 
trine were at one time contemptuously named the New School; 
nor was it till after a war of all the few good heads in the na¬ 
tion with all the many bad ones had ended as such wars must 
ever do,* that these critical principles were generally adopted; 
and their assertors found to be no School, or new heretical Sect, 
but the ancient primitive Catholic Communion, of which all 
sects that had any living light in them were but members and 
subordinate modes. It is, indeed, the most sacred article of this 
creed to preach and practise universal tolerance. Every litera¬ 
ture of the world has been cultivated by the Germans ; and to 
every literature they have studied to give due honour. Shak- 
speare and Homer, no doubt, occupy alone the loftiest station 
in the poetical Olympus ; but there is space in it for all true 
Singers out of every age and clime. Ferdusi and the primeval 
Mythologists of Hindostan live in brotherly union with the 
Troubadours and ancient Storytellers of the West. The way¬ 
ward mystic gloom of Calderon, the lurid fire of Dante, the 
auroral light of Tasso, the clear icy glitter of Racine, all are 
acknowledged and reverenced; nay in the celestial forecourt 
an abode has been appointed for the Gressets and Delilles, 
that no spark of inspiration, no tone of mental music, might 
remain unrecognised. The Germans study foreign nations in 
a spirit which deserves to be oftener imitated. It is their 
honest endeavour to understand each, with its own peculi¬ 
arities, in its own special manner of existing; not that they 
may praise it, or censure it, or attempt to alter it, but simply 
that they may see this manner of existing as the nation itself 
sees it, and so participate in whatever worth or. beauty it has 
brought into being. Of all literatures, accordingly, the Ger- 

* It began in Schiller’s Musenalmanach for 1797. The Xenien (a series 
of philosophic epigrams jointly by Schiller and Goethe) descended there un¬ 
expectedly, like a nood of ethereal fire, on the German literary world; quick¬ 
ening all that was noble into new life, but visiting the ancient empire of 
Pulness with astonishment and unknown pangs. The agitation was extreme; 
scarcely since the age of Luther has there been such stir and strife in the in¬ 
tellect of Germany; indeed, scarcely since that age has there been a contro¬ 
versy, if consider its ultimate bearings on the best and noblest interests 
of mankind, so important as this, which, for the time, seemed only to turn 
on metaphysicdl subUeties, and matters of mere elegance. Its farther appli* 
catkms beciuae apparent by degrees. 
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man has the best as well as the most translations; men like 
Goethe, Schiller, Wieland, Schlegel, Tieck, have not disdained 
this task. Of Shakspeare there are three entire versions ad¬ 
mitted to be good ; and we know not how many partial, or con¬ 
sidered as bad. In their criticisms of him, we ourselves have 
long ago admitted that no such clear judgment or hearty ap¬ 
preciation of his merits had ever been exhibited by any critic 
of our own. 

To attempt stating in separate aphorisms the doctrines of 
this new poetical system, would, in such space as is now allowed 
us, be to insure them of misapprehension. The science of Criti¬ 
cism, as the Germans practise it, is no study of an hour; for it 
springs from the depths of thought, and remotely or immediately 
connects itself with the subtlest problems of all philosophy. 
One characteristic of it we may state, the obvious parent of 
many others. Poetic beauty, in its pure essence, is not, by this 
theory, as by all our theories, from Hume’s to Alison’s, derived 
from anything external, or of merely intellectual origin ; not 
from association, or any reflex or reminiscence of mere sensa¬ 
tions ; nor from natural love, either of imitation, of similarity 
in dissimilarity, of excitement by contrast, or of seeing difficul¬ 
ties overcome. On the contrary, it is assumed as underived ; 
not borrowing its existence from such sources, but as lending 
to most of these their significance and principal charm for the 
mind. It dwells and is born in the inmost Spirit of Man, united 
to all love of Virtue, to all true belief in God ; or rather, it is 
one with this love and this belief, another phase of the same 
highest principle in the mysterious infinitude of the human 
Soul. To apprehend this beauty of poetry, in its full and purest 
brightness, is not easy, but difficult; thousands on thousands 
eagerly read poems, and attain not the smallest taste of it; yet 
to all uncorrupted hearts, some effulgences of this heavenly 
glory are here and there revealed; and to apprehend it clearly 
and wholly, to acquire and maintain a sense and heart that sees 
and worships it, is the last perfection of all humane culture. 
With mere readers for amusement, therefore, this Criticism has, 
and can have, hothing to do ; these find their amusement, in 
less or greater measure, and the nature of Poetry remains for¬ 
ever hidden from them in deepest concealment. On all hands, 
there is no truce given to the hypothesis, that the ultimate, ob¬ 
ject of the poet is to please. Sensation, even of the finest and 
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most rapturous sort, is not the end, but the means. Art is to 
be loved, not because of its effects, but because of itself; not 
because it is useful for spiritual pleasure, or even for moral cul¬ 
ture, but because it is Art, and the highest in man, and the 
soul of all Beauty. To inquire after its utility, would be like 
inquiring after the utility of a God, or, what to the Germans 
would sound stranger than it does to us, the utility of Virtue 
and Religion.—On these particulars, the authenticity of which 
we might verify, not so much by citation of individual passages, 
as by reference to the scope and spirit of whole treatises, we 
must for the present leave our readers to their own reflections. 
Might we advise them, it would be to inquire farther, and, if 
possible, to see the matter with their own eyes. 

Meanwhile, that all this must tend, among the Germans, 
to raise the general standard of Art, and of what an Artist ought 
to be in his own esteem and that of others, will be readily in¬ 
ferred. The character of a Poet does, accordingly, stand higher 
with the Germans than with most nations. That he is a man 
of integrity as a man ; of zeal and honest diligence in his art, 
and of true manly feeling towards all men, is of course presup¬ 
posed. Of persons that are not so, but employ their gift, in 
rhyme or otherwise, for brutish or malignant purposes, it is un¬ 
derstood that such lie without the limits of Criticism, being sub¬ 
jects not for the judge, of Art, but for the judge of Police. But 
even with regard to the fair tradesman, who offers his talent in 
open market, to do work of a harmless and acceptable sort for 
hire,—with regard to this person also, their opinion is very low. 
The * Bread-artist,* as they call him, can gain no reverence for 
himself from these men. * Unhappy mortal,* says the mild but 
lofty-minded Schiller, * Unhappy mortal, that, with Science and 

* Art, the noblest of all instruments, effectest and attemptest 

* nothing more than the day-drudge with the meanest; that, in 

* the domain of perfect Freedom, bearest about in thee the 

* spirit of a Slave 1’ Nay, to the genuine Poet thOy deny even 
the privilege of regarding what so many cherish, under the title 
of their * fame,* as the best and highest of all. Hear Schiller 
again: 

' Ihe Artist, it is trae, is the son of bis age; but pity for him if he 
hr its pupil, or even its favourite! Let some beneficent divinity snatch 
hhn, when a suckling, from the breast of his mother, and nurse him with 

* he milk of a better time, that he may ripen to his full stature beneath 
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a distant Grecian sky. And having grown to manhood, let him return, 
a foreign shape, into his century; not, however, to delight it by his pre* 
sence, but dreadful, like the Son of Agamerrmon, to purify it The 
matter of his works he mil take from the present, but their form he will 
derive from a nobler time; nay from beyond all time, from the absolute 
unchanging unity of his own nature. Here, from the pure aether of his 
spiritual essence, flows down the Fountain of Beauty, uncontanunated 
by the pollutions of ages and generations, which roll to and fro in their 
turbid vortex £ar beneath it His matter Caprice can dishonour, as she 
has ennobled it; but the chaste form is withdrawn from her mutations. 
The Ronum of the first century had long bent the knee before his Csesars, 
when the statues of Rome were still standing erect; the temples con¬ 
tinued holy to the eye, when their gods had long been a laughing-stock, 
and the abominations of a Nero and a Commodus were silently rebuked 
by the style of the edifice, which lent them its concealment. Man has 
lost his dignity, but Art has saved it, and preserved it for him in ex* 
pressive marbles. Truth still lives in fiction, and from the copy the 
original will be restored. 

* But how is the Artist to guard himself from the corruptions of his 
time, which on every side assail him ? By despising its decisions.' Let 
him look upwards to his dignity and the law, not downwards to his 
happiness and his wants. Free alike from the vain activity that longs 
to impress its traces on the fleeting instant, and from the querulous spirit 
of enthusiasm that measures by the scale of perfection the meagre pro* 
duct of reality, let him leave to mere Understanding, which is here at 
home, the province of the actual; while he strives, by uniting the pos* 
sible with the necessary, to produce the ideal. This let him imprint and 
express in fiction and truth; imprint it in the sport of his imagination 
and the earnest of his actions; imprint it in all sensible mid spiritual 
forms, and cast it silently into everlasting time.’* 

Still higher are Fichte’s notions on this subject; or rather, 
expressed in higher terms, for the central principle is the same 
both in the philosopher and the poet. According to Fichte, 
there is a ‘ Divine Idea’ pervading the visible Universe; which 
visible Universe is indeed but its symbol and sensible manifes¬ 
tation, having in itself no meaning, or even true existence inde¬ 
pendent of it. To the mass of men this Divine Idea of the world 
lies hidden : yet to discern it, to seize it, and live wholly in it, 
is the condition of aU genuine virtue, knowledge, freedom; and 
the end, therefore, of all spiritual effort in every age. Literary 
Men are the appointed interpreters of this Divine Idea ; a per¬ 
petual prief thood, we might say, standing forth, generation after 

* Obet dU AestheHsehe Rrtiekung des On the .^stbetio Edu¬ 

cation of Man. 
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I generation, as the dispensers and living types of God’s ever* 
lasting wisdom, to show it in their writings and actions, in such 
particular form as their own particular times require it in. For 
each age, by the law of its nature, is different from every other 
age, and demands a different representation of the Divine Idea, 
the essence of which is the same in all; so that the literary 
man of one century is only by mediation and reinterpretation 
applicable to the wants of another. But in every century, every 
man who labours, be it in what province he may, to teach 
others, must first have possessed himself of the Divine Idea, or, 
at least, be with his whole heart and his whole soul striving after 
it. If, without possessing it or striving after it, he abide dili¬ 
gently by some material practical department of knowledge, he 
may indeed still be (says Fichte, in his rugged way) a ‘ useful 
hodman but should he attempt to deal with the A^ole, and 
to become an architect, he is, in strictness of language, ‘ No¬ 
thing —‘ he is an ambiguous mongrel between the possessor 

* of the Idea, and the man who feels himself solidly supported 

* and carried on by the common Reality of things : in his fruit- 

* less endeavour after the Idea, he has neglected to acquire the 

* craft of taking part in this Reality; and so hovers between 

* two worlds, without pertaining to either.’ Elsewhere he adds: 

* There is still, froiA another point of view, another division in our 
notion of the Literary Man, and one to us of immediate application. 
Namely, either the Literary Man has already laid hold of the whole 
Divine Idea, in so far as it can be comprehended by man, or perhaps of 
a special portion of this its comprehensible part,—which tmly is not 
possible without at least a clear oversight of the whole;—he has already 
laid hold of it, penetrated, and made it entirely clear to himself, so that 
it has become a possession recallable at all times in the same shape to 
his view, and a component part of his personality: in that case he is a 
completed and equipt Literary Man, a man who Aas studied. Or else, 
be is still struggling and striving to make the Idea in general, or that 
particular portion and point of it, from which onwards he for his part 
means to penetrate the whole, entirely clear to himself; detached sparkles 
of light already spring forth on him from all sides, and disclose a higher 
world before him; ^t they do not yet unite themselves into an indi¬ 
visible whole: they vanish frmn his view as capriciously as they came; 
he cannot yet bring them under obedience to his freedom: in that case 
he is a pn^essing and self-unfolding literary man, a Studeit That it 
be actually the Idea, which is possessed or striven after, is common to 
both. Should the strivit^ aim merely at the outward form, and the 
lettmr of learned culture^ there is then produced, when the circle is gone 
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round, the completed, when it is not yet gone round, the progressing 
Bungler {SHimptr). The latter is more tolerable than the former j for 
there is still room to hope that, in continuing his travel, he may at some 
future point be seized by the Idea; but of the first all hope is over.*^ 

From this bold and lofty principle the duties of the Literary 
Man are deduced with scientific precision; and stated, in all 
their sacredness and grandeur, with an austere brevity more 
impressive than any rhetoric. Fichte’s metaphysical theory may 
be called in question, and readily enough misapprehended; but 
the sublime stoicism of his sentiments will find some response 
in many a heart; We must add the conclusion of his first Dis¬ 
course, as a farther illustration of his manner: 

* In disquisitions of the sort like ours of today, which all the rest too 
must resemble, the generality are wont to censure: First, their severity; 
very often on the goodnatur^ supposition that the speaker is not aware 
how much his rigour must displease us; that we have but frankly to let 
him know this, and then doubtless he will reconsider himself, and soften 
his statements. Thus, we said above that a man who, after literary cul¬ 
ture, had not arrived at knowledge of the Divine Idea, or did not strive 
towards it, was in strict speech Nothing; and further down, we said 
that he was a Bungler. This is in the style of those unmerclfiil expres¬ 
sions by which philosophers give such offence.—Now, looking away from 
the present case, that we may front the maxim in its general shape, I re¬ 
mind you that this species of character, without decisive force to re¬ 
nounce all respect for Truth, seeks merely to bargain and cheapen some¬ 
thing out of her, whereby he himself on easier terms may attain to some 
consideration. But Truth, which once for all is as she is, and cannot 
alter aught of her nature, goes on her way; and there remains for her, in 
regard to those who desire her not simply because she is true, nothing 
else but to leave them standing as if they had never addressed her. 

* Then farther, discourses of this sort are wont to be censured as un¬ 
intelligible. Thus I figure to myself,—nowise you. Gentlemen, but some 
completed Literary Man of the second species, whose eye the disquisi¬ 
tion here entered upon chanced to meet, as coming forward, doubting 
this way and that, and at last reflectively exclaiming: ** The Idea, the 
Divine Idea, that which lies at the bottom of Appearance: what, pray, 
may /Ait mean ?” Df such a questioner I would inquire in turn: “\V 1 iat, 
pray, may this question mean ?”—Investigate it strictly, it means in most 
cases nothing more than: ** Under what other names, uid in what other 
formulas, do I alr^y know this same, thing which thou expressest by 
so strange and to me so unku iwu a symbol^* And to this in most 
cases the only suitable reply were: '* Thou knowest this thing not at all, 
neither under this nor under any other name; and wouklst tbon arrive 

' i/ifr das IV(tl€a dts GtMr/en (On the Nature of the litoary Man); a 
Course of Lectures ddiveted at Erlangmi in 1805, 
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at the knowledge of it, thou must even now begin at the beginning to 
make study thereof^and then, most fitly, under that name by which it 
U here first presented to thee 1” ’ 

With such a notion of the Artist, it were a strange incon¬ 
sistency did Criticism show itself unscientific or lax in estimat¬ 
ing the product of his Art. For light on this point, we might 
refer to the writings of almost any individual among the Ger¬ 
man critics ; take, for instance, the Charakteristiken of the two 
Schlegels, a work too of their younger years; and say whether 
in depth, clearness, minute and patient fidelity, these Characters 
have often been surpassed, or the import and poetic worth of 
so many poets and poems more vividly and accurately brought 
to view. As an instance of a much higher kind, we might 
refer to Goethe’s criticism of Hamlet in his Wilhelm Meister. 
This truly is what may be called the poetry of criticism : for it 
is in some sort also a creative art; aiming, at least, to repro¬ 
duce under a different shape the existing product of the poet; 
painting to the intellect what already lay painted to the heart 
and the imagination. Nor is it over poetry alone that Criticism 
watches with such loving strictness: the mimic, the pictorial, 
the musical arts, all modes of representing or addressing the 
highest nature of man are acknowledged as younger sisters of 
Poetry, and fostered with like care. Winkelmann’s History of 
Plastic Art is known by repute to all readers : and of those 
who know it by inspection, many may have wondered why 
such a work has not been added to our own literature, to in¬ 
struct our own sculptors and painters. On this subject of the 
plastic arts, we cannot withhold the following little sketch of 
Goethe's, as a specimen of pictorial criticism in what we consider 
a superior style. It is of an imaginary Landscape-painter, and 
his views of Swiss scenery; it will bear to be stjadied minutely, 
for there is no word without its meaning ; 

* He succeeds in represoiting the cheerful repose of lake prospects, 
where houses in fiiendly approximation, imaging themselves in the clear 
wave, seem as if bathing in its depths; shores encircled with green hilts, 
behind which rise forest mountains, a^ icy peaks of glimiers. The tone 
of eolouting in such scenes'is gay^ mirthfully clear; the distances as if 
overflowed with s<^enii^ vapour, which from water^ hollows and rhrer- 
valteys mounts np’ grayer and mistier, and indicates dieir windings. No 
less is the master’s art to be praisdd in views from valleys lyii^ nearer 
the high Aljnim nmgj^ where dediviUes slqp« down, luxuriantly over 
grown, and fresh streams roll rapidly along by the foot of roclnk 
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‘ With exquisite skill, in the deep shady trees of the foreground, he 
gives the distinctive chaiucter of the several species; satisfying us in the 
form of the whole, as in the structure of the branches, and the details of 
the leaves; no less so, in the fresh green with its manifold shadings, 
where soft airs appear as it fanning us with benignant breath, and the 
lights as if there^ put in motion. 

‘ In the middle-ground, his lively green tone grows fainter by de¬ 
grees ; and at last, on the more distant mountain-tops, passing into weak 
violet, weds itself with the blue of the sky. But our artist is above all 
happy in his paintings of high Alpine r^ons; in seizing the simple 
greatness and stillness of their chamcter; the wide pastures on the slopes 
where dark solitary firs stand forth from the grassy carpet; and from tiigh 
cliffs foaming brooks rush down. Whether he relieve his pasturages with 
grazing cattle, or the narrow winding rocky path with mules and laden 
pack-horses, he paints all with equal truth and richness; still intruduced 
in the proper place, and not in too great copiousness, they decorate and 
enliven these scene.s, without interrupting, without lessening their peace¬ 
ful solitude. The execution testifies a master’s hand; easy, with a few 
sure strokes, and yet complete. In his later pieces, he employed glit¬ 
tering English permanent-colours on paper: these pictures, accordingly, 
are of preeminently blooming tone; cheeifful, yet, at the same time, strong 
and fulL 

* His views of deep mountain-chasms, where, round and round, no¬ 
thing fronts us but dead rock, where, in the abyss, overspanned by its 
bold arch, the wild stream rages, are, indeed, of less attraction than the 
former: yet their truth excites us; we admire the great effect of the whole, 
produced, at so little cost, by a few expressive strokes, and masses of 
local colours. 

* With no less accuracy of character can he represent the r^ons of 
the topmost Alpine ranges, where neither tree nor shrub any more ap¬ 
pears; but only, amid the rocky teeth and snow summits, a few sunny 
spots clothe themselves with the soft sward. Beautiful, and balmy and 
inviting as he colours these spots, he has here wisely forborne to intro¬ 
duce grazing herds; for these regions give food only to the chamois, and 
perilous employment to the wild-hay-m^’* 

We have extracted this passage from Wilhelm MeisUrs 
Wandetjahre, Goethe’s last Novel. The perusal of his whole 
Works would show, among many other more important facts, 
that Criticism also is a science of which he is master; that if 
ever any man had studied Art in all its branches and bearings, 
from its origin in the depths of the creative spirit, to its mi- 

The poor vdld-hay-nian of the Rigibeig, 

Whose trade is, on the brow of the aby», 

To mow the common graSs from nooks and shelves 
To which the cattle dare not climb.. 

Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell 
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nutest finish^^^ the canvas of the painter, on the lips of the 
poet, or un(^<ihe finger of the musician, he was that man. A 
nation which appreciates such studies, nay requires and re* 
wards them, cannot, wherever its defects may lie, be defective 
in judgment of the Arts. 

But a weightier question still remains. What has been the 
fruit of this its high and just judgment on these matters? What 
has criticism profited it, to the bringing forth of good works ? 
How do its poems and its poets correspond with so lofty a 
standard ? We answer, that on this point also, Germany may 
rather court investigation than fear it. There are poets in that 
country who belong to a nobler class than most nations have 
to show in these days ; a class entirely unknown to some na¬ 
tions ; and, for the last two centuries, rare in all. We have 
no hesitation in stating that we see in certain of the best Ger¬ 
man poets, and those too of our own time, something which 
associates them, remotely or nearly we say not, but which does 
associate them with the Masters of Art, the Saints of Poetry, 
long since departed, and, as we thought, without successors, 
from the earth, but canonised in the hearts of all generations, 
and yet living to all by the memory of what they did and 
were. Glances we do seem to find of that ethereal glory which 
looks on us in its full brightness from the Transfiguration of 
Raffaelie, from the Temfiestoi Shakspeare ; and, in broken but 
purest and still heart-piercing beams, struggling through the 
gloom of long ages, from the tragedies of Sophocles, and the 
weather-worn sculptures of the Parthenon. This is that hea¬ 
venly spirit which, best seen in the aerial embodiment of poetry, 
but spreading likewise over all the thoughts and actions of an 
age, has given us Surreys, Sydneys, Raleighs in court and camp, 
Cecils in policy, Hookers in divinity. Bacons in philosophy, and 
Shakspeares and Spensers in song. All hearts that know this, 
know it to be the highest; and that, in poetry or elsewhere, it 
alone is true and imperishable. In af&rming that any vestige, 
however feeble, of this: divine spirit, is discernible in German 
poetry, we are aware that we place it above the existing poetry 
of any other nation. 

To prove this bold assertion, lojgpcal arguments were at all 
times unavailing; and, in the present circumstances of the 
case, more than usually so. Neither will any extract or speci¬ 
men help us; for it is not in |Kirts, but in whole poems, that 
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the spirit of a true poet is to be s 
name such men as Tieck, Richter 
all, Goethe; and ask any reade 
wisely our own literature of Queen 

these writers also; to study them till he feels that he has 
understood them, and justly- estimated both their light and 
darkness; and then to pronounce whether it is not, in some 
degree, as we have said. Are there not tones here of that old 
melody? Are there not glimpses of that serene soul, that calm 
harmonious strength, that smiling earnestness, that Love and 
Faith and Humanity of nature ? Do these foreign contempo¬ 
raries of ours still exhibit, in their characters as men, some¬ 
thing of that sterling nobleness, that union of majesty with 
meekness, which we must ever venerate in those our spiritual 
fathers ? And do their works, in the new form of this century, 
show forth that old nobleness, not consistent only, with the 
science, the precision, the scepticism of these days, but wedded 
to them, incorporated with them, and shining through them 
like their life and soul? Might it in truth almost seem to us, in 
reading the prose of Goethe, as if we were reading that of Mil- 
ton ; and of Milton writing with the culture of this time; com¬ 
bining French clearness with old English depth? And of his 
poetry may it indeed be said that it is poetry, and yet the 
poetry of our own generation; an ideal world, and yet the world 
we even now live in?—These questions we must leave candid 
and studious inquirers to answer for themselves; premising only 
that the secret is not to be found on the surface; that the first 
reply is likely to be in the negative, but with inquirers of this 
sort by no means likely to be the final one. 

To ourselves, we confess, it has long so appeared. The 
poetry of Goethe, for instance, we reckon to be Poetry, some¬ 
times in the very highest sense of that word; yet it is no re¬ 
miniscence, but something actually present and before us ; no 
looking back into an antique Fairyland, divided by impassable 
abysses from the real world as it lies about us and within us ; 
but a looking round upon that real world itself, now rendered 
holier to our eyes, and once more become a solemn temple, 
where the spirit of Beauty still dwells, and is still, under new 
emblems, to be worshipped as of old With Goethe, the my* 
thologies of bygone days pass only for what they are: we have 
no witchcraft or magic in the common acceptation; and spirihi 
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no longer bring with them airs from heaven or blasts from 
hell; for Pandemonium and the steadfast Empyrean have faded 
away, since the opinions which they symbolised no longer are. 
Neither does he bring his heroes from remote Oriental climates, 
or periods of Chivalry, or any section either of Atlantis or the 
Age of Gold; feeling that the reflex of these things is cold 
and faint, and only hangs like a cloud-picture in the distance, 
beautiful but delusive, and which even the simplest know to be 
a delusion. The end of Poetry is higher: she must dwell in 
Reality, and become manifest to men in the forms among 
which they live and move. And this is what we prize in Goethe, 
and more or less in Schiller and the rest; all of whom, each 
in his own way, are writers of a similar aim. The coldest 
sceptic, the most callous worldling, sees not the actual aspects 
of life more sharply than they are here delineated : the Nine- 
tetoth Century stands before us, in all its contradiction and 
perplexity; barren, mean and baleful, as we have all known 
it; yet here no longer mean or barren, but enamelled into 
beauty in the poet's spirit; for its secret significance is laid 
open, and thus, as it were, the life-giving fire that slumbers in 
it is called forth, and flowers and foliage, as of old, are spring¬ 
ing on its bleakest wildernesses, and overmantling its sternest 
cliffs. For these men have not only the clear eye, but the 
loving heart. They have penetrated into the mystery of Nature; 
after long trial they have been initiated; and to unwearied en¬ 
deavour, Art has at last yielded her secret; and thus can the 
Spirit of our Age, embodied in fair imaginations, look forth on 
ns, earnest and full of meaning, from their works. As the first 
and indispensable condition of good poets, they are wise and 
good men: much they have seen and suffered, and they have 
conquered all this, and made it all their own; they have known 
life in its heights and depths, and mastered it in both, and 
can teach others what it is, and how to lead it rightly. Their 
minds axt as a mirror to us, where the perplexed image of our 
own being is reflected back in soft and clear interpretation. 
Here mirth and gravity are blended together; wit rests on 
deep devout wisdom, as the green-sward with its flowers must 
rest on the rocl^ whose foundations reach downward to the 
centre. In a word, they are believers ; 'imt their faith is no 
sallow plant of darkness; it is green and flowery, for it grows 
in the sunlight And this faith is the doctrine they have to 
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teach us, the sense which, under every noble and graceful 
form, it is their endeavour to set forth: 

‘ As all Nature’s thousand changes 
But one changeless God proclaim, 

So in Art’s wide kingdoms ranges 
One sole meaning, still the same: 

This is Truth, eternal Reason, 

Which from Beauty takes its dress, 

And, serene through time and season. 

Stands for aye in loveliness.’ 

Such indeed is the end of Poetry at all times; yet in no recent 
literature known to us, except the German, has it been so far 
attained; nay, perhaps, so much as consciously and steadfastly 
attempted. 

The reader feels that if this our opinion be in any measure 
true, it is a truth of no ordinary moment. It concerns not this 
writer or that; but it opens to us new views on the fortune of 
spiritual culture with ourselves and all nations. Have we not 
heard gifted men complaining that Poetry had passed away with¬ 
out return ; that creative imagination consorted not with vigour 
of intellect, and that in the cold light of science there was no 
longer room for faith in things unseen ? The old simplicity of 
heart was gone; earnest emotions must no longer be expressed 
in earnest symbols ; beauty must recede into elegance, devout¬ 
ness of character be replaced by clearness of thought, and 
grave wisdom by shrewdness and persiflage. Such things we 
have heard, but hesitated to believe them. If the poetry of the 
Germans, and this not by theory but by example, have proved, 
or even begun to prove, the contrary, it will deserve far higher 
encomiums than any we have passed upon it 

In fact, the past and present aspect of German literature 
illustrates the literature of England in more than one way. Its 
history keeps pace with that of ours; for so closely are all 
European communities connected, that the phases of mind in 
any one country, so far as these represent its general circum¬ 
stances and intellectual position, are but modified repetitions of 
its phases in ever>' other. We hinted above that the Saxon 
School corresponded with what might be called the Scotch 
Cramer was not unlike our Blair; Von Cronegk might be com-, 
pared with Michael Bruce; and Rabener and Gellert with 
Beattie and Logan. To this mild and cultivated period, there 
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succeeded, as with us, a partial abandonment of poetry, in 
favour of political and philosophical Illumination. Then was 
the time when hot war was declared against Prejudice of all 
sorts ; Utility was set up for the universal measure of mental 
as well as material value; poetry, except of an economical and 
preceptorial character, was found to be the product of a rude 
age; and religious enthusiasm was but derangement in the 
biliary organs. Then did the Prices and Condorcets of Ger¬ 
many indulge in day-dreams of perfectibility; a new social 
order was to bring back the Saturnian era to the world ; and 
philosophers sat on their sunny Pisgah, looking back over dark 
savage di!!!Serts, and forward into a land flowing with milk and 
honey. 

This period also passed away, with its good and its evil; 
of which chiefly the latter seems to be remembered; for we 
scarcely ever And the affair alluded to, except in terms of con¬ 
tempt, by the title Aufkliirerei (lUuminationism); and its par¬ 
tisans, in subsequent satirical controversies, received the nick¬ 
name of Philistem (Philistines), which the few scattered rem¬ 
nants of them still bear, both in writing and speech. Poetry 
arose again, and in a new and singular shape. The Sorrows 
of IVerter, Gotz von Berlichingen, and the Robbers, may stand 
as patriarchs and representatives of three separate classes, 
which, commingled fn various proportions, or separately co¬ 
existing, now with the preponderance of this, now of that, 
occupied the whole popular literature of Germany till near the 
end of the last century. These were the Sentimentalists, the 
Chivalry-play writers, and other gorgeous and outrageous per¬ 
sons ; as a whole, now pleasantly denominated the Kraftman- 
Her, literally, Power-men. They dealt in sceptical lamentation, 
mysterious enthusiasm, frenzy and suicide : they recurred with 
fondness to the Feudal Ages, delineating many A battlemented 
keep, and sivart buff-belted man-at-arms; for in reflection, as 
in action, they studied to be strong, vehement, rapidly effective; 
of batUfr-tumult, love-madness, heroism and despair, there was 
no end. This literary period is called the Sturm-- und Drang- 
Zeit, the Storm- and Stress-Period; for great indeed was the 
woe and fury of these Power-men. Beauty, to their mind, 
seemed synonymous with Strength. AU passion was poeti¬ 
cal, so it were but fierce enough. Their head moral virtue 
was pride; tl^eir beau idial of manhood was some transcript of 
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Milton’s Devil. Often they inverted Bolingbroke’s plan, and 
instead of * patronising Providence,’ did directly the opposite; 
raging with extreme animation against Fate in general, because 
it enthralled free virtue; and with clenched hands, or sounding 
shields, hurling defiance towards the vault of heaven. 

These Power-men are gone too; and, with few exceptions, 
save the three originals above named, their works have already 
followed them. The application of all this to our own litera¬ 
ture is too obvious to require much exposition. Have not we 
also had our Power-men? And will not, as in Germany, to us 
likewise a milder, a clearer, and a truer time come round ? 
Our Byron was in his youth but what Schiller and Goethe had 
been in theirs : yet the author of Werter wrote Iphigenie and 
Torquato Tasso j and he who began with the Robbers ended 
with Wilhelm Tell. With longer life, all things were to have 
been hoped for from Byron: for he loved truth in his inmost 
heart, and would have discovered at last that his Corsairs and 
Harolds were not true. It was otherwise appointed. But with 
one man all hope does not die. If this way is the right one, 
we too shall find it. The poetry of Germany, meanwhile, we 
cannot but regard as well deserving to be studied, in this as in 
other points of view: it is distinctly an advance beyond any 
other known to us ; whether on the right path or not, may be 
still uncertain ; but a path selected by Schillers and Goethes, 
and vindicated by Schlegels and Tiecks, is surely worth serious 
examination. For the rest, need we add that it is study for 
self-instruction, nowise for purposes of imitation, that we re¬ 
commend ? Among the deadliest of poetical sins is imitation; 
for if every man must have his own way of thought, and his 
own way of expressing it, much more every nation. But of 
danger on that side, in the country of Shakspeare and Milton, 
there seems little to be feared. 

We come now to the second grand objection against Ger¬ 
man literature, its Mysticism. In treating of a subject itself so 
vague and dim, it were well if we tried, in the first place, to 
settle, mth more accuracy, what each of the two contending 
parties really means to say or to contradict regarding it. Mys¬ 
ticism is a word in the mouths of all: yet, of the hundred, 
oerhaps not one has ever asked himself what this opprobrious 
epithet properly signified in his mind; or where tbe boundary 
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between true science and this Land of Chimeras was to be laid 
down. Examined strictly, mystical, in most cases, will turn out 
to be merely synonymous with not understood. Yet surely 
there may be haste and oversight here; for it is well known, 
that, to the understanding of anything, two conditions are 
equally required; intelligibility in the thing itself being no whit 
more indispensable than intelligence in the examiner of it. " I 
am bound to find you in reasons. Sir,” said Johnson, “but not 
in brains a speech of the most shocking unpoliteness, yet 
truly enough expressing the state of the case. 

It may throw some light on this question, if we remind our 
readers of the following fact. In the field of human investiga* 
tion there are objects of two sorts: First, the visible, including 
not only such as are material, and may be seen by the bodily 
eye; but all such, likewise, as may be represented in a shape, 
before the mind’s eye, or in any way pictured there: And, 
secondly, the invisible, or such as are not only unseen by hu¬ 
man eyes, but as cannot be seen by any eye; not objects of 
sense at all; not capable, in short, of being pictured or im¬ 
aged in the mind, or in any way represented by a shape either 
without the mind or within it. If any man shall here turn upon 
us, and assert that there are no such invisible objects; that 
whatever cannot be so, pictured or imagined (meaning imaged) 
is nothing, and the science that relates to it nothing; we shall 
regret the circumstance. We shall request him, however, to 
consider seriously and deeply within himself, what he means 
simply by these two words, God and his own Soul; and 
whether he finds that visible shape and true existence are here 
also one and the same ? If he still persist in denial, w^'lhave 
nothing for it, but to wish him good speed on his own separate 
path of inquiry; and he and we will agree to diffeir on this sub¬ 
ject of mysticism, as on so many more important ones. 

Now, whoever has a material and visible object to treat, 
be it of Natural Science, Political Philosophy, or any such ex¬ 
ternally and sensibly existing department, may represent it to 
his own mind, and convey it to the minds of others, as it were, 
by a direct diagram, more complex indeed than a geometrical 
diagram, but still with the same sort of precision ; and, pro¬ 
vided his diagram be complete, and the same both to himself 
and his reader^ he may reason of it, and discuss it, with the 
cl<»imess, ahdi In some sort, the certainty of geometry itself 
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ii he do not so reason of it, this must be for want of compre¬ 
hension to image out the whole of it, or of distinctness to con- 
tey the same whole to his reader : the diagrams of the two are 
different; the conclusions of the one diverge from those of the 
other, and the obscurity here, provided the reader: be a man of 
sound judgment and due attentiveness, results from incapacity 
on the part of the writer. In such a case, the latter is justly 
regarded as a man of imperfect intellect; he grasps more than hr 
can carry; he confuses what, with ordinary faculty, might be 
rendered clear; he is not a mystic, but, what is much worse, a 
dunce. Another matter it is, however, when the object to be 
treated of belongs to the invisible and immaterial class ; can¬ 
not be pictured out even by the writer himself, much less, in 
ordinary symbols, set before the reader. In this case, it is 
evident, the difficulties of comprehension are increased an hun¬ 
dred-fold. Here it will require long, patient and skilful effort, 
both from the writer and the reader, before the two can so 
much as speak together; before the former can make known to 
the latter, not how the matter stands, but even what the matter 
is, which they have to investigate in concert. He must devise 
new means of explanation, describe conditions of mind in which 
this invisible idea arises, the false persuasions that eclipse it, the 
false shows that may be mistaken for it, the glimpses of it that 
appear elsewhere ; in short, strive, by a thousand well-devised 
methods, to guide his reader up to the perception of it; in all 
which, moreover, the reader must faithfully and toilsomely co¬ 
operate with him, if any fruit is to come of their mutual endea¬ 
vour. Should the latter take up his ground too early, and affirm 
to himself that now he has seized what he still has not seized; 
that this and nothing else is the thing aimed at by his teacher, 
the consequences are plain enough: disunion, darkness and 
contradiction between the two ; the writer has written for an¬ 
other man, and this reader, after long provocation, quarrels 
with him finally, and quits him as a mystic. 

Nevertheless, after all these limitations, we shall not hesi¬ 
tate to admit, that there is in the German mind a tendency to 
mysticism, properly so called; as perhaps there is, unless care¬ 
fully guarded against, in all minds tempered like theirs. It is 
a fault; but one hardly separable freon the excellences we 
admhe most in than. A simple, tender and devout nature, 
seized by some touch of divine Truth, and of this perhaps 
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under some rude enough symbol, is rapt with it into a whirh 
wind of unutterable thoughts; wild gleams of splendour dart to 
and fro in the eye of the seer, but the vision will not abide 
with him, and yet he feels that its light is light from heaven, 
and precious to him beyond all price. A simple nature, a 
George Fox or a Jacob Bdhme, ignorant of all the ways of men, 
of the dialect in which they speak, or the forms by which they 
think, is labouring with a poetic, a religious idea, which, like 
all such ideas, must express itself by word and act, or consume 
the heart it dwells in. Yet how shall he speak; how shall he 
pour forth into other souls that of which his own soul is full 
even to bursting ? He cannot speak to us ; he knows not our 
state, and cannot make known to us his own. His words are 
an inexplicable rhapsody, a speech in an unknown tongue. 
Whether there is meaning in it to the speaker himself, and 
how much or how true, we shall never ascertain ; for it is not 
in the language of men, but of one man who had not learned 
the language of men; and, with himself, the key to its full inter¬ 
pretation was lost from amongst us. These are mystics ; men 
who either know not clearly their own meaning, or at least can¬ 
not put it forth in formulas of thought, whereby others, with what¬ 
ever difficulty, may apprehend it. Was their meaning clear to 
themselves, gleams of it will yet shine through, how ignorantly 
and unconsciously soever it may have been delivered ; was it 
still wavering and obscure, no science could have delivered it 
wisely. In either case, much more in the last, they merit and 
obtain the name of mystics. To scoffers they are a ready and 
cheap prey; but sober persons understand that pure evil is as 
unknown in this lower Universe as pure good; and that even 
in mystics, of an honest and deep-feeling heart, there may be 
much to reverence, and of the rest more to pity than to mock. 

But it is not to apologise for Bdhme, or Novalis, or the 
school of Theosophus and Flood, that we have here undertaken. 
Neither is it on such persons that the charge of mysticism 
brought against the Germans mainly rests. Bdhme is little 
known among us ; Novalis, much as he deserves^ knowing, not 
at all; nor is it understood, that, in their own country, these 
men rank higher than they do, or might do^. with ourselves. The 
chief mystics in Germany, it would appear, are the Transcend¬ 
ental Philosophers, Kant, Fichte, and Schelling { With these 
is the chosen seat of mysticism, these are its * tenebrific con* 
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stellation/ from which it ‘ doth ray out darkness* over the earth. 
Among a certain class of thinkers, does a frantic exaggeration 
in sentiment, a crude fever-dream in opinion, anywhere break 
forth, it is directly labelled as Kantism ; and the moon-struck 
speculator is, for the time, silenced and put to shame by this 
epithet. For often, in such circles, Kant’s Philosophy is not 
only an absurdity, but a wickedness and a horror; the pious 
and peaceful sage of Kdnigsberg passes for a sort of Necrom¬ 
ancer and Black-artist in Metaphysics; his doctrine is a re¬ 
gion of boundless baleful gloom, too cunningly broken here and 
there by splendours of unholy fire; spectres and tempting de¬ 
mons people it, and, hovering over fathomless abysses, hang gay 
and gorgeous air-castles, into which the hapless traveller is se¬ 
duced to enter, and so sinks to rise no more. 

If anything in the history of Philosophy could suiprise us, 
it might well be this. Perhaps among all the metaphysical 
writers of the eighteenth century, including Hume and Hartley 
themselves, there is not one that so ill meets the conditions of 
a mystic as this same Immanuel Kant. A quiet, vigilant, clear¬ 
sighted man, who had become distinguished to the world in 
mathematics before he attempted philosophy ; who in his writ¬ 
ings generally, on this and other subjects, is perhaps charac¬ 
terised by no quality so much as precisely by the distinctness 
of his conceptions, and the sequence and iron strictness with 
which he reasons. To our own minds, in the little that we know 
of him, he has more than once recalled Father Boscovich in 
Natural Philosophy ; so piercing, yet so sure; so concise, so 
still, so simple; with such clearness and composure does he 
mould the complicacy of his subject; and so firm, sharp and 
definite are the results he evolves from it.9 Right or wrong as 
his hypothesis may be, no one that knows him will suspect that 
he himself had not seen it, and seen over it; had not meditated 
it with calmness and deep thought, and studied throughout to 
expound it with scientific rigour. Neither, as we often hear, is 
there any superhuman faculty required to follow him. We ven¬ 
ture to assure such of our readers as are in any measure used 
to metaphysical study, that the Kritih tkr feinm Vcmunft is 

* We have heard that the Latin Tnmslation of bis Works is uninteliigible, 
the Translator himself not having understood it; aiso that Villersisno safe 
guide in the study of him. Neither Villers nor these Latin Works are known 
tons 
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by no means the hardest task they have tried. It is true, there 
is an unknown and forbidding terminology to be mastered ; but 
is not this the case also with Chemistry, and Astronomy, and 
all other Sciences that deserve the name of science ? It is true, 
a careless or unprepared reader will find Kant’s writing a riddle, 
but will a reader of this sort make much of Newton’s Principia, 
or D’Alembert’s Calculus of Variations f He will make nothing 
of them; perhaps less than nothing ; for if he trust to his own 
judgment, he will pronounce them madness. Yet if the Philo¬ 
sophy of Mind is any philosophy at all, Physics and Mathe¬ 
matics must be plain subjects compared with it. But these 
latter are happy, not only in the fixedness and simplicity of their 
methods, but also in the universal acknowledgment of their 
claim to that prior and continual intensity of application, with¬ 
out which all progress in any science is impossible; though 
more than one may be attempted without it; and blamed, be¬ 
cause without it they will yield no result. 

The truth is, German Philosophy differs not more widely 
from ours in the substance of its doctrines than in its manner 
of communicating them. The class of disquisitions named 
KamiiuPhilosophu (Parlour-fire Philosophy) in Germany, is 
held in little estimation there. No right treatise on anything, 
it is believed, least of all on the nature of the human mind, can 
be profitably read, unless the reader himself cooperates: the 
blessing of half-sleep in such cases is denied him ; he must be 
alert, and strain every faculty, or it profits nothing. Philosophy, 
with these men, pretends to be a Science, nay the living prin¬ 
ciple and soul of all Sciences, and must be treated and studied 
scientifically, or not studied and treated at all. Its doctrines 
should be present with every cultivated writer; its spirit should 
pervade every piece of composition, how slight or popular so¬ 
ever : but to treat itself popularly would be a degradation and 
an impossibility. Philosophy dwells aloft in the Temple of 
Science, the divinity of its inmost shrine; her dictates descend 
among men, but she herself descends not; whoso would be¬ 
hold her, must climb with long and laborious effort; nay still 
linger in the forecourt, till manifold trial have proved him worthy 
of admission into the interior solemnities. 

It is the false notion prevalent respecting the objects aimed 
at, and the purposed manner of attaining them, in German 
Philosophy, that causes, in great part, this disappointment of 
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our attempts to study it, and the evil report which the disap¬ 
pointed naturally enough bring back with them. Let the reader 
believe us, the Critical Philosophers, whatever they may be, are 
no mystics, and have no fellowship with mystics. What a mys¬ 
tic is, we have said above. But Kant, Fichte, and Schelling, 
are men of cool judgment, and determinate energetic character; 
men of science and profound and universal investigation ; no¬ 
where does the world, in all its bearings, spiritual or material, 
theoretic or practical, lie pictured in clearer or truer colours 
than in such heads as these. We have heard Kant estimated 
as a spiritual brother of Bohme : as justly might we take Sir 
Isaac Newton for a spiritual brother of Baron Swedenborg, 
and T.aplace’s Mechanism of the Heavens iox a peristyle to the 
Vision of the New Jerusalem, That this is no extravagant com¬ 
parison, we appeal to any man acquainted with any single 
volume of Kant’s writings. Neither, though Schelling’s system 
differs still more widely from ours, can we reckon Schelling a 
mystic. He is a man evidently of deep insight into individual 
things; speaks wisely, and reasons with the nicest accuracy, 
on all matters where we understand his data. Fairer might it 
be in us to say that we had not yet appreciated his truth, and' 
therefore could not appreciate his error. But above all, the 
mysticism of Fichte might astonish us. The cold, colossal, 
adamantine spirit, standing erect and clear, like a Cato Major 
among degenerate men ; fit to have been the teacher of the 
Stoa, and to have discoursed of Beauty and Virtue in the groves 
of Academe I Our reader has seen some words of Fichte's : are 
these like words of a mystic ? We state Fichte’s character, as 
it is known and admitted by men of all parties among the Ger¬ 
mans, when we say that so robust an intellect, a soul so calm, 
so lofty, massive and immovable, has not mingled in philo¬ 
sophical discussion since the time of Luther. We figure his 
motionless look, had he heard this charge of mysticism t For 
the man rises before us, amid contradiction and debate, like a 
granite mountain amid clouds and wind. Ridicule, of the best 
that could be commanded, has been already tried against him; 
but it could not avail. What was the wit of a thousand wits to 
him ? The cry of a thousand choughs assaulting that old cliff 
of granite: seen from the summit, these, as they wihged the 
midway air, showed scarce so gross as beetles, and their cry 
was seldom even audible. Fichte’s opinions may be true or 
VOL. I. F 
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false; but his character, as a thinker, can be slightly valued 
only by such as know it ill; and as a man, approved by ac* 
tion and suffering, in his life and in his death, he ranks with a 
class of men who were common only in better ages than ours. 

The Critical Philosophy has been regarded by persons of 
approved judgment, and nowise directly implicated in the fur¬ 
thering of it, as distinctly the greatest intellectual achievement 
of the century in which it came to light. August Wilhelm Schlegel 
has stated in plain terms his belief, that in respect of its pro¬ 
bable influence on the moral culture of Europe, it stands on a 
line with the Reformation. We mention Schlegel as a man 
whose opinion has a known value among ourselves. But the 
worth of Kant’s philosophy is not to be gathered from votes 
alone. The noble system of morality, the purer theology, the 
lofty views of man’s nature derived from it, nay perhaps the very 
discussion of such matters, to which it gave so strong an im¬ 
petus, have told with remarkable and beneflcial influence on the 
whole spiritual character of Germany. No writer of any im¬ 
portance in that country, be he acquainted or not with the Criti¬ 
cal Philosophy, but breathes a spirit of devoutness and eleva¬ 
tion more or less directly drawn from it. Such men as Goethe 
and Schiller cannot exist without effect in any literature or in 
any century : but if one circumstance more than another has 
contributed to forward their endeavours, and introduce that 
higher tone into the literature of Germany, it has been this 
philosophical system ; to which, in wisely believing its results, 
or even in wisely denying them, all that uras lofty and pure in 
the genius of poetry, or the reason of man, so readily allied 
itself. 

That such a system must, in the end, become known among 
ourselves, as it is already becoming known in France and Italy, 
and over all Europe, no one acquainted in any measure with 
the character of this matter, and the character of England, will 
hesitate to predict. Doubtless it will be studied here, and by 
heads adequate to do it justice; it will be investigated duly and 
thoroughly ; and settled in our minds on the footing which be¬ 
longs to it, and where thenceforth it must continue. Respect¬ 
ing the degrees of truth and error which will then be found to 
exist in Kant’s system, or in the modifications it has since re¬ 
ceived, and is still receiving, we desire to be understood as 
making no estimate, and little qualified to make any. We would 
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have it studied and known, on general grounds ; because even 
the errors of such men are instructive; and because, without a 
large admixture of truth, no error can exist under such combina¬ 
tions, and become diffused so widely. To judge of it we pre¬ 
tend not: we are still inquirers in the mere outskirts of the 
matter; and it is but inquiry that we wish to see promoted. 

Meanwhile, as an advance or first step towards this, we may 
state something of what has most struck ourselves as charac¬ 
terising Kant’s system; as distinguishing it from every other 
known to us; and chiefly from the Metaphysical Philosophy 
which is taught in Britain, or rather which was taught; for, on 
looking round, we see not that there is any such Philosophy in 
existence at the present day.‘® The Kantist, in direct contra¬ 
diction to Locke and all his followers, both of the French and 
English or Scotch school, commences from within, and pro¬ 
ceeds outwards ; instead of commencing from without, and, 
with various precautions and hesitations, endeavouring to pro¬ 
ceed inwards. The ultimate aim of all Philosophy must be to 
interpret appearances,—from the given symbol to ascertain the 
thing. Now the first step towards this, the aim of what may 
be called Primary or Critical Philosophy, must be to find some 
indubitable principle; to fix ourselves on some unchangeable 
basis; to discover what the Germans call the Urwahr^ the 

The name of Dugald Stewart is a name venerable to all Europe, and 
to none more dear and venerable than to ourselves. Nevertheless his writings 
are not a Philosophy, but a making ready for one. He does not enter on the 
field to till it; he only encompasses it with fences, invites cultivators, and 
drives away intruders: often (fallen on evil days) he is reduced to long argu¬ 
ments with the passers-by, to prove that it m a field, that this so highly prized 
domain of his is, in truth, soil and substance, not clouds and shadow. We 
regard his discussions on the nature of Philosophic Language, and his un¬ 
wearied efforts to set forth and guard against its fallacies, as worthy of all 
acknowledgment; as indeed forming the greatest, perhaps the only true ini- 
provement, which Philosophy has received among us in our age. It is only 
to a superficial observer that the import of these discussions can seem trivial; 
rightly understood, they give sufficient and final answer to Hartley's and 
Darwin's, and all other possible forms of Materialism, the grand Idolatry, 
as we may rightly call it, by which, in all times, the true Worship, that of 
the Invisible, has been polluted and withstood. Mr. Stewart has written 
warmly against Kant; but it would surprise him to find how much of a 
Kantist he himself essentially is. Has nbt the whole scope of his labours 
been to reconcile what a Kantist would call his Understanding with his 
Reason; a noble, but still too fruitless effort to overarch the cha^ which, 
for all minds but his own, separates his Science from his Religion ? We re¬ 
gard the assiduous study of his Works as the best {ueparation for bodying 
those oi Kant 
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Primitive Truth, the necessarily, absolutely and eternally True. 
This necessarily True, this absolute basis of Truth, Locke si* 
lently, and Reid and his followers with more tumult, find in a 
certain modified Experience, and evidence of Sense, in the uni¬ 
versal and natural persuasion of all men. Not so the Germans: 
they deny that there is here any absolute Truth, or that any 
Philosophy whatever can be built on such a basis ; nay they 
go to the length of asserting, that such an appeal even to the 
universal persuasions of mankind, gather them with what pre¬ 
cautions you may, amounts to a total abdication of Philosophy, 
strictly so called, and renders not only its farther progress, but 
its very existence, impossible. What, they would say, have the 
persuasions, or instinctive beliefs, or whatever they are called, 
of men, to do in this matter? Is it not the object of Philosophy 
to enlighten, and rectify, and many times directly contradict 
these very beliefs ? Take, for instance, the voice of all genera¬ 
tions of men on the subject of Astronomy. Will there, out of 
any age or climate, be one dissentient against the fact of the 
Sun’s going round the Earth ? Can any evidence be clearer; 
is there any persuasion more universal, any belief more instinc¬ 
tive ? And yet the Sun moves no hairsbreadth ,* but stands in 
the centre of his Planets, let us vote as we please. So is it 
likewise with our evidence for an external independent exist¬ 
ence of Matter, and, in general, with our whole argument against 
Hume; whose reasonings, from the premises admitted both by 
him and us, the Germans affirm to be rigorously consistent and 
legitimate, and, on these premises, altogether uncontroverted 
and incontrovertible. British Philosophy, since the time of 
Hume, appears to them nothing more than a * laborious and 
' unsuccessful striving to build dike after dike in front of our 
' Churches and Judgment-halls, and so turn back from them the 
‘ deluge of Scepticism, with which that extraordinary writer 

* overflowed us, and still threatens to destroy whatever we value 

* most* This is August Wilhelm Schlegel’s verdict; given in 
words equivalent to these. 

The Germans take up the matter differently, and would as¬ 
sail Hume, not in his outworks, but in the centre of his citadel. 
They deny his first princt{de, that Sense is the only inlet of 
Knowledge, that Experience is the primary ground of Belief. 
Their Primitive Truth, however, they seek, not historically and 
by experiment, in the universal persuasions of men, but by in* 
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tuition, in the deepest and purest nature of Man. Instead of 
attempting, which they consider vain, to prove the existence of 
God, Virtue, an immaterial Soul, by inferences drawn, as the 
conclusion of all Philosophy, from the world of Sense, they find 
these things written as the beginning of all Philosophy, in ob¬ 
scured but ineffaceable characters, within our inmost being; 
and themselves first affording any certainty and clear meaning 
to that very world of Sense, by which we endeavour to demon¬ 
strate them. God is, nay alone is, for with like emphasis we 
cannot say that anything else is. This is the Absolute, the 
Primitively True, which the philosopher seeks. Endeavouring, 
by logical argument, to prove the existence of God, a Kantist 
might say, would be like taking out a candle to look for the sun ; 
nay, gaze steadily into your candle-light, and the sun himself 
may be invisible. To open the inward eye to the sight of this 
Primitively True ; or rather we might call it, to clear off the 
Obscurations of Sense, which eclipse this truth within us, so 
that we may see it, and believe it not only to be true, but the 
foundation and essence of all other truth,—^may, in such lan¬ 
guage as we are here using, be said to be the problem of Criti¬ 
cal Philosophy. 

In this point of view, Kant’s system may be thought to have 
a remote affinity to those of Malebranche and Descartes. But 
if they in some measure agree as to their aim, there is the 
widest difference as to the means. We state what to ourselves 
has long appeared the grand characteristic of Kant’s Philo¬ 
sophy, when we mention his distinction, seldom perhaps ex¬ 
pressed so broadly, but uniformly implied, between Understand¬ 
ing and Reason (Verstand and Vemunft). To most of our 
readers this may seem a distinction without a difference: never¬ 
theless, to the Kantists it is by no means such. They believe 
that both Understanding and Reason are organs, or rather, we 
should say, modes of operation, by which the mind discovers 
truth; but they think that their manner of proceeding is essen¬ 
tially difierent; that their provinces are separable and distin¬ 
guishable, nay that it is of the last importance to separate and 
distinguish them. Reason, the Kantists say, is of a higher 
nature than Understanding ; it works by more subtle methods, 
on higher objects, and requires a far finer culture for its develop¬ 
ment, indeed in many men it is never developed at all: but its 
results are no less certain, nay rather, th^ are much more so; 
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for Reason discerns Truth itself, the absolutely and primitively 
True; while Understanding discerns only relations, and can¬ 
not decide without if. The proper province of Understanding 
is all, strictly speaking, real, practical and material knowledge. 
Mathematics, Physics, Political Economy, the adaptation of 
means to ends in the whole business of life. In this province 
it is the strength and universal implement of the mind: an in¬ 
dispensable servant, without which, indeed, existence itself would 
be impossible. Let it not step beyond this province, however ; 
not usurp the province of Reason, which it is appointed to obey, 
and cannot rule over without ruin to the whole spiritual man. 
Should Understanding attempt to prove the existence of God, 
it ends, if thorough-going and consistent with itself, in Atheism, 
or a faint possible Theism, which scarcely differs from this • 
should it speculate of Virtue, it ends in Utility, making Prud¬ 
ence and a sufficiently cunning love of Self the highest good. 
Consult Understanding about the Beauty of Poetry, and it asks, 
Where is this Beauty ? or discovers it at length in rhythms and 
fitnesses, and male and female rhymes. Witness also its ever¬ 
lasting paradoxes on Necessity and the Freedom of the Will; 
its ominous silence on the end and meaning of man ; and the 
enigma which, under such inspection, the whole purport of ex¬ 
istence becomes. 

Nevertheless, say the Kantists, there is a truth in these 
things. Virtue is Virtue, and not Prudence? not less surely 
than the angle in a semicircle is a right anglelT^d no trapezium; 
Shakspeare is a Poet, and Boileau is nonll^hink of it as you 
may: neither is it more certain that I m^^elf exist, than that 
God exists, infinite, eternal, invisible, th^ same yesterday, to¬ 
day and forever. To discern these truths is the province of 
Reason, which therefore is to be cultivated as the highest faculty 
in man. Not by logic and argument does it work; yet surely 
and clearly may it be taught to work: and its domain lies in 
that higher region whither logic and argument cannot reach; 
in that holier region, where Poetry, and Virtue and Divinity 
abide, in whose presence Understanding wavers and recoils, 
dazzl^ into utter darkness by that * sea of light/ at once the 
fountain and the termination of all true knowledge. 

Will the Kantists forgive us for the loose and popular man¬ 
ner in which we must here speak of these things, to bring them 
in any measure before the eyes of our readers ?—It may illus- 
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trate the distinction still farther, if we say, that in the opinion 
of a Kantist the French are of all European nations the most 
gifted with Understanding, and the most destitute of Reason;** 
that David Hume had no forecast of this latter; and that Shak- 
speare and Luther dwelt perennially in its purest sphere. 

Of the vast, nay in these days boundless, importance of this 
distinction, could it be scientifically established, we need remind 
no thinking man. For the rest, far be it from the reader to sup¬ 
pose that this same Reason is but a new appearailce, under an¬ 
other name, of our own old * Wholesome Prejudice,* so well 
known to most of us 1 Prejudice, wholesome or unwholesome, 
is a personage for whom the German Philosophers disclaim all 
shadow of respect; nor do the vehement among them hide their 
deep disdain for all and sundry who fight under her flag. Truth 
is to be loved purely and solely because it is true. With moral, 
political, religious considerations, high and dear as they may 
otherwise be, the Philosopher, as such, has no concern. To 
look at them would but perplex him, and distract his vision 
from the task in his hands. Calmly he constructs his theorem, 
as the Geometer does his, without hope or fear, save that he 
may or may not find the solution; and stands in the middle, 
by the one, it may be, accused as an Infidel, by the other as 
an Enthusiast and a Mystic, till the tumult ceases, and what 
was true, is and continues true to the end of all time. 

Such are some of the high and momentous questions treated 
of, by calm, earnest and deeply meditative men, in this system 
of Philosophy, which to the wiser minds among us is still un¬ 
known, and by the unwiser is spoken of and regarded in such 
manner as we see. The profoundness, subtlety, extent of in¬ 
vestigation, which the answer of these questions presupposes, 
need not be farther pointed out. With the truth or falsehood 
of the system, we have here, as already stated, no concern: our 
aim has been, so far as might be done, to show it as it ap¬ 
peared to us ; and to ask such of our readers as pursue these 
studies, whether this also is not worthy of some study. The 
reply we must now leave to themselves. 

As an appendage to the charge of Mysticism brought against 
the Germans, there is often added the seemingly incongruous 

** Schelling has said as much or more {Method* des Academischen Sttt' 
dium^ pp. Z05-Z11), in terms which we could wish we had space to tnm» 
•ctibe. 
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one of Irreligion. On this point also we had much to say; but 
must for the present decline it. Meanwhile, let the reader be 
assured, that to the charge of Irreligion, as to so many others, 
the Germans will plead not guilty. On the contrary, they will 
not scruple to assert that their literature is, in a positive sense, 
religious ; nay, perhaps to maintain, that if ever neighbouring 
nations are to recover that pure and high spirit of devotion, the 
loss of which, however we may disguise it or pretend to over¬ 
look it, can be hidden from no observant mind, it must be by 
travelling, if not on the same path, at least in the same direc¬ 
tion in which the Germans have already begun to travel. We 
^hall add, that the Religion of Germany is a subject not for 
slight but for deep study, and, if we mistake not, may in some 
degree reward the deepest. 

Here, however, we must close our examination or defence. 
We have spoken freely, because we felt distinctly, and thought 
the matter worthy of being stated, and more fully inquired into. 
Farther than this, we have no quarrel for the Germans: we 
would have justice done to them, as to all men and all things ; 
but for their literature or character we profess no sectarian or 
exclusive perference. We think their recent Poetry, indeed, 
superior to the recent Poetry of any other nation ; but taken as 
a whole, inferior to that of several; inferior not to our own 
only, but to that of Italy, nay perhaps to that of Spain. Their 
Philosophy too must still be regarded as uncertain ; at best only 
the beginning of better things. But surely even this is not to 
be neglected. A little light is precious in great darkness: nor, 
amid the myriads of Poetasters and Philosojfhes, are Poets and 
Philosophers so numerous that we should reject such, when they 
speak to us in the hard, but manly, deep and expressive tones 
of that old Saxon speech, which is also our mother-tongue. 

We confess, the present aspect of spiritual Europe might 
fill a melancholic observer with doubt and foreboding. It is 
mournful to see so many noble, tender and high-aspiring minds 
deserted of that religious light which once guided all such : 
standing sorrowful on the scene of past convulsions and con¬ 
troversies, as on- a scene blackeped and bumt-up with fire; 
mourning in the darkness, because there is desolation, aud no 
home for the soul; or what is worse, pitching tents among the 
ashes, and kindling weak earthly lamps which we are to take 
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for stars. This darkness is but transitory obscuration : these 
ashes are the soil of future herbage and richer harvests. Re¬ 
ligion, Poetry, is not dead ; it will never die. Its dwelling and 
birthplace is in the soul of man, and it is eternal as the being 
cl man. In any point of Space, in any section of Time, let 
there be a living Man ; and there is an Infinitude above him 
and beneath him, and an Eternity encompasses him on this 
hand and on that; and tones of Sphere-music, and tidings from 
loftier worlds, will flit round him, if he can but listen, and visit 
him with holy influences, even in the thickest press of trivial¬ 
ities, or the. din of busiest life. Happy the man, happy the 
nation that can hear these tidings; that has them written in 
fit characters, legible to every eye, and the solemn import of 
them present at all moments to every heart 1 That there is, in 
these days, no nation so happy, is too clear; but that all na¬ 
tions, and ourselves in the van, are, with more or less discern¬ 
ment of its nature, struggling towards this happiness, is the 
hope and the glory of our time. To us, as to others, success, 
at a distant or a nearer day, cannot be uncertain. Meanwhile, 
the first condition of success is, that, in striving honestly our¬ 
selves, we honestly acknowledge the striving of our neighbour; 
that with a Will unwearied in seeking Truth, we have a Sense 
open for it, wheresoever and howsoever it may arise. 



LIFE AND WRITINGS OF WERNER.* 

[1828.] 

If the charm of fame consisted, as Horace has mistakenly de¬ 
clared, ‘ in being pointed at with the finger, and having it said. 
This is he !’ few writers of the present age could boast of more 
fame than Werner. It has been the unhappy fortune of this 
man to stand for a long period incessantly before the world, in 
a far stronger light than naturally belonged to him, or could 
exhibit him to advantage. Twenty years ago he was a man of 
considerable note, which has ever since been degenerating into 
notoriety. The mystic dramatist, the sceptical enthusiast, was 
known and partly esteemed by all students of poetry; Madame 
de Stael, we recollect, allows him an entire chapter in Alle- 
magne. It was a much coarser curiosity, and in a much wider 
circle, which the dissipated man, by successive indecorums, oc¬ 
casioned ,* till at last the convert to Popery, the preaching zea¬ 
lot, came to figure in all newspapers ; and some picture of him 
was required for all heads that would not sit blank and mute in 
the topic of every coffeehouse and (esthetic tea. In dim heads, 
that is, in the great majority, the picture was, of course, per¬ 
verted into a strange bugbear, and the original decisively enough 
condemned; but even the few, who might see him in his true 
shape, felt too well that nothing loud could be said in his be- 

* Foreign Review, No. i.— Lebens-Abriss Friedrich Ludwig Zaeha~ 
rias Werners. Von dem Herausgeber von Hojfnusnns Leben und Nachlass. 
(Sketch of the Life of Frederick Ludwig 2^haiias Werner. By the Editor 
of ' Hoffinann's Life and Remains.’) Berlin, 1823. 

2. Die SShue des Thais. (The Sons of the ValleyJ A Dramatic Poem. 
Parti. Die Templer Cypern. (The Templars in Cyprus.) Part II. Die 
Kreuzesbriider. (The Brethren of the Cross.) Berlin, 1801, 1802. 

% Das HCreuM an der Ostsee, (The Cross on the Baltic.) A Tragedy. 
Berlin, i8o6. 

4. Martin Luther, Oder die Weihe der Kraft. (Martin Luther, or the 
CoDsectation of Strength.) ATraget^ Berlin, x8m. 

5. Die Mutter der Makkabder* ('The Mother of the Maccabees.) A 
Tragedy. Vienna, zSaa 
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half; that, with so many mournful blemishes, if extenuation 
could not avail, no complete defence was to be attempted. 

Af the same time, it is not the history of a mere literary pro¬ 
fligate that we have here to do with. Of men whom fine talents 
cannot teach the humblest prudence, whose high feeling, unex¬ 
pressed in noble action, must lie smouldering with baser ad¬ 
mixtures in their own bosom, till their existence, assaulted from 
without and from within, becomes a burnt and blackened ruin, 
to be sighed over by the few, and stared at, or trampled on, 
by the many, there is unhappily no want in any country ; nor 
can the unnatural union of genius with depravity and degra¬ 
dation have such charms for our readers, that we should go 
abroad in quest of it, or in any case dwell on it otherwise than 
with reluctance. Werner is something more than this ; a gifted 
spirit, struggling earnestly amid the new, complex, tumultuous 
influences of his time and country, but without force to body 
himself forth from amongst them; a keen adventurous swimmer, 
aiming towards high and distant landmarks, but too weakly in 
so rough a sea ; for the currents drive him far astray, and he 
sinks at last in the waves, attaining little for himself, and leav¬ 
ing little, save the memory of his failure, to others. A glance 
over his history may not be unprofitable; if the man himself 
can less interest us, the ocean of German, of European Opinion 
still rolls in wild eddies to and fro ; and with its movements 
and refluxes, indicated in the history of such men, every one of 
us is concerned. 

Our materials for this survey are deficient, not so much in 
quantity as quality. The * Life,’ now known to be by Hitzig 
of Berlin, seems a very honest, unpresuming performance: 
but,' on the other hand, it is much too fragmentary and discur¬ 
sive for our wants; the features of the man are nowhere united 
into a portrait, but left for the reader to unite as he may ; a 
task which, to most readers, will be hard enough: for the 
Work, short in compass, is more than proportionally short in 
details of facts; and Werner's history, much as an intimate 
friend must have known of it, still lies before us, in great part, 
dark and unintelligible. For what he has done we should 
doubtless thank our Author ; yet it seems a pity, that in this 
instance he had not done more and better. A singular diance 
made him, at the same time, companion of both Hofimann and 
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Wemer, perhaps the two most showy, heterogeneous and mis- 
interpretable writers of his day; nor shall we deny that, in 
performing a friend’s duty to their memory, he has done truth 
also a service. His U/e of Hoffmann,^ pretending to no art¬ 
fulness of arrangement, is redundant, rather than defective, in 
minuteness ; but there, at least, the means of a correct judg¬ 
ment are brought within our reach, and the work, as usual 
with Hitzig, bears marks of the utmost fairness; and of an 
accuracy which we might almost call professional: for the 
Author, it would seem, is a legal functionary of long standing, 
and now of respectable rank; and he examines and records, 
with a certain notarial strictness too rare in compilations of 
this sort. 

So far as Hoffmann is concerned, therefore, we have reason 
to be satisfied. In regard to Werner, howe\ cr, we cannot say 
so much: here we should certainly have wished for more facts, 
though it had been with fewer consequences drawn from them; 
were these somewhat chaotic expositions of Werner’s character 
exchanged for simple particulars of his walk and conversation, 
the result would be much surer, and, especially to foreigners, 
much more complete and luminous. As it is, from repeated 
perusals of this biography, we have failed to gather any very 
clear notion of the man : nor, with perhaps more study of his 
writings than, on other grounds, they could have merited, does 
his manner of existence still stand out to us with that distinct 
cohesion which puts an end to doubt. Our view of him the 
reader will accept as an approximation, and be content to won¬ 
der with us, and charitably pause where we cannot altogether 
interpret. 

Werner was born at Kdnigsberg, in East Prussia, on the 
i8th of November 1768. His father was Professor of History 
and Eloquence in the University there; and farther, in virtue 
of this office. Dramatic Censor; which latter circumstance pro¬ 
cured young Wemer almost daily opportunity of visiting the 
theatre, and so gave him, as he says, a greater acquaintance 
with the mechanism of the stage than even most players are 
possessed of. A strong taste for the drama it probably enough 
gave him; but this skill in stage-mechanism may be questioned, 
for often in his own plays, no such skill, but rather the want 
it, is evinced. 

* See Appendix L No. a, ^Rfufinann, 
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The Professor and Censor, of whom we hear nothing in 
blame or praise, died in the fourteenth year of his son, and the 
boy now fell to the sole charge of his mother; a woman whom 
he seems to have loved warmly, but whose guardianship could 
scarcely be the best for him. Werner himself speaks of her 
in earnest commendation, as of a pure, high-minded and 
heavily-afflicted being. Hoffmann, however, adds, that she 
was hypochondriacal, and generally quite delirious, imagining 
herself to be the Virgin Mary, and her son to be the promised 
Shiloh I Hoffmann had opportunity enough of knowing ; for 
it is a curious fact that these two singular persons were brought 
up under the same roof, though, at this time, by reason of their 
difference of age, Werner being eight years older, they had little 
or no acquaintance. What a nervous and melancholic parent 
was, Hoffmann, by another unhappy coincidence, had also full 
occasion to know: his own mother, parted from her husband, lay 
helpless and broken-hearted for the last seventeen years of her 
life, and the first seventeen of his; a source of painful influences, 
which he used to trace through the whole of his own character; 
as to the like cause he imputed the primary perversion of Wer¬ 
ner’s. How far his views on this point were accurate or exag¬ 
gerated, we have no means of judging. 

Of Werner’s early years the biographer says little or no¬ 
thing. We learn only that, about the usual age, he matricu¬ 
lated in the Kdnigsberg University, intending to qualify him¬ 
self for the business of a lawyer; and with his professional 
studies united, or attempted to unite, the study of philosophy 
under Kant. His college-life is characterised by a single, but 
too expressive word; ' It is said,' observes Hitzig, ‘ to have 
been very dissolute.’ His progress in metaphysics, as in all 
branches of learning, might thus be expected to be small; in¬ 
deed, at no period of his life can he, even in the language of 
panegyric, be called a man of culture or solid information on 
any subject. Nevertheless, he contrived, in his twenty-first 
year, to publish a little volume of * Poems,' apparently in very 
tolerable magazine' metre; and after some * roamings’ over 
Germany, having loitered for a while at Berlin, and longer at 
Dresden, he betook himself to more serious business ; applied 
for admittance and promotion as a Prussian man of law ; the 
employment which young jurists look for in that country ^ing 
chiefly in the hands of Government; consisting, indeed^ of 
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appointments in the various judicial or administrative Boards 
by which the Provinces are managed. In 1793, Werner ac¬ 
cordingly was made Kammersecretar (Exchequer Secretary) ; 
a subaltern office, which he held successively in several stations, 
and last and longest in Warsaw, where Hitzig, a young man 
following the same profession, first became acquainted with 
him in 1799. 

What the purport or result of Werner’s ‘roamings’ may 
have been, or how he had demeaned himself in office or out of 
it, we are nowhere informed; but it is an ominous circumstance 
that, even at this period, in his thirtieth year, he had divorced 
Pwo wives, the last at least by mutual consent, and was look¬ 
ing out for a third I Hitzig, with whom he seems to have 
formed a prompt and close intimacy, gives us no full picture of 
him under any of his aspects: yet we can see that his life, as 
naturally it might, already wore somewhat of a shattered ap¬ 
pearance in his own eyes ; that he was broken in character, in 
spirit, perhaps in bodily constitution ; and, contenting himself 
with the transient gratifications of so gay a city and so toler¬ 
able an appointment, had renounced all steady and rational 
hope either of being happy, or of deserving to be so. Of un¬ 
steady and irrational hopes, however, he had still abundance. 
The fine enthusiasm of his nature, undestroyed by so many 
external perplexities, nay to which perhaps these very perplexi¬ 
ties had given fresh and undue excitement, glowed forth in 
strange many-coloured brightness from amid the wreck of his 
fortunes ; and led him into wild worlds of speculation, the 
more vehemently, that the real world of action and duty had 
become so unmanageable in his hands. 

Werner’s early publication had sunk, after a brief provin¬ 
cial life, into merited oblivion : in fact, he had then only been 
a rhymer, and was now, for the first time, beginning to be a 
poet We have one of those youthful pieces transcribed in 
this Volume, and certainly it exhibits a curious contrast with 
his subsequent writings, both in form and spirit. In form, be¬ 
cause, unlike the first-fruits of a genius, it is cold and correct; 
while his later works, without exception, are fervid, extravagant 
and full of gross blemishes. In spirit no less, because, treat¬ 
ing of his fiivourite theme, Religion, it treats of it harshly and 
sceptically; being, indeed, little more than a metrical version 
of common Utilitarian Free-thinking, as it may be found (with- 
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out metre) in most taverns and debating-societies. Werner’s 
intermediate secret-history might Harm a strange chapter in 
psychology: for now, it is clear, his French scepticism had got 
overlaid with wondrous theosophic garniture; his mind was 
full of visions and cloudy glories, and no occupation pleased 
him better than to controvert, in generous inquiring minds, 
that very unbelief which he appears to have once entertained 
in his own. From Hitzig’s account of the matter, this seems 
to have formed the strongest link of his intercourse with Wer¬ 
ner. The latter was his senior by ten years of time, and by 
more than ten years of unhappy experience ; the grand ques¬ 
tions of Immortality, of Fate, Free-will, Foreknowledge abso¬ 
lute, were in continual agitation between them; and Hitzig 
still remembers with gratitude these earnest warnings against 
irregularity of life, and so many ardent and not ineffectual 
endeavours to awaken in the passionate temperament of youth 
a glow of purer and enlightening fire. 

* Some leagues from Warsaw,’ says the Biographer, ' enchantingly 
embosomed in a thick wood, close by the high banks of the Vistula, lies 
the Camaldulensian Abbey of Bielany, inhabited by a class of monks, 
who in strictness of discipline yield only to those of La Trappe. To this 
cloistral solitude Werner was wont to repair with his friend, every fine 
Saturday of the summer of 1800, so soon as their occupations in the city 
were over. In defect of any formal inn, the two used to bivouac in the 
forest, or at best to sleep under a temporary tent. The Sunday was then 
spent in the open air; in roving about the woods; sailing on the river, 
and the like; till late night recalled them to the dty. On such occa¬ 
sions, the younger of the party had ample room to unfold his whole heart 
before his more mature and settled companion; to advance his doubts 
and objections against many theories, which Werner was already cher¬ 
ishing; and so, by exciting him with contradiction, to cause him to make 
them clearer to himself.’ 

Week after week, these discussions were carefully resumed 
from the point where they had been left; indeed, to Werner, 
it would seem, this controversy had unusual attractions; for 
he was now busy composing a Poem, intended principally to 
convince the world of those very truths which he was striving 
to impress on his friend; and to which the world, as might be 
expected, was likely to give a similar reception. The character, 
or at least the way of thought, attributed to Robert d’Heredon, 
the Scottish Templar, in the Sons of the Valley^ was borrowed, 
it appears, as if by regular instalments, from these conferences 
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with Hitzig; the result of the one Sunday being duly entered 
in dramatic form during the week; then audited on the Sunday 
following; and so forming the text for farther disquisition. 
‘ Blissful days,’ adds Hitzig, ‘pure and innocent, which doubt- 
* less Werner also ever held in pleased remembrance T 

The Sohne des Thais, composed in this rather questionable 
fashion, was in due time forthcoming; the First Part in i8oi, 
the Second about a year afterwards. It is a drama, or rather 
two dramas, unrivalled at least in one particular, in length ; 
each Part being a play of six acts, and the whole amounting 
to somewhat more than 800 small octavo pages! To attempt 
any analysis of such a work would but fatigue our readers to 
little purpose : it is, as might be anticipated, of a most loose 
and formless structure ; expanding on all sides into vague 
boundlessness, and, on the whole, resembling not so much a 
poem as the rude materials of one. The subject is the destruc¬ 
tion of the Templar Order; an event which has been drama¬ 
tised more than once, but on which, notwithstanding, Werner, 
we suppose, may boast of being entirely original. The fate of 
Jacques Molay and his brethren acts here but like a little lea¬ 
ven : and lucky were we, could it leaven the lump; but it lies 
buried under such a mass of Mystical theology. Masonic mum¬ 
mery, Cabalistic tradition and Rosicrucian philosophy, as no 
power could work into dramatic union. The incidents are few, 
and of little interest ; interrupted continually by flaring shows 
and long-winded speculations; for Werner’s besetting sin, that 
of loquacity, is here in decided action; and so we wander, in 
aimless windings, through scene after scene of gorgeousness or 
gloom; till at last the whole rises before us like a wild phan¬ 
tasmagoria ; cloud heaped on cloud, painted indeed here and 
there with prismatic hues, but representing nothing, or at least 
not the subject, but the author. 

In this last point of view, however, as a picture of himself, 
independently of other considerations, this play of Werner’s 
may still have a certain value for us. The strange chaotic na¬ 
ture of the man is displayed in it: his scepticism and theoso¬ 
phy ; his audacity, yet intrinsic weakness of character; his 
baffled longings, but still ardent endeavours after Truth and 
Good; his search for them in far journeyings, not on the beaten 
highways, but through the pathless infinitudes of Thought. To 
call it a work of ait would be a misapplication of names: it is 
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little more than a rhapsodic effusion; the outpouring of a pas¬ 
sionate and mystic soul, only half-knowing what it utters, anti 
not ruling its own movements, but ruled by them. It is fair td 
add, that such also, in a great measure, was Werner’s own 
view of the matter : most likely the utterance of these things 
gave him such relief, that, crude as they were, he could not 
suppress them. For it ought to be remembered, that in this 
performance one condition, at least, of genuine inspiration is 
not wanting : Werner evidently thinks that in these his ultra¬ 
mundane excursions he has found truth; he has something 
positive to set forth, and he feels himself as if bound on a high 
and holy mission in preaching it to his fellow-men. 

To explain with any minuteness the articles of Werner’s 
creed, as it was now fashioned and is here exhibited, would be 
a task perhaps too hard for us, and, at all events, unprofitable in 
proportion to its difficulty. We have found some separable 
passages, in which, under dark symbolical figures, he has him¬ 
self shadowed forth a vague likeness of it: these we shall now 
submit to the reader, with such expositions as we gather from 
the context, or as German readers, from the usual tone of 
speculation in that country, are naturally enabled to supply. 
This may, at the same time, convey as fair a notion of the work 
itself, with its tawdry splendours, and tumid grandiloquence, 
and mere playhouse thunder and lightning, as by any other 
plan our limits would admit. 

Let the reader fancy himself in the island of Cyprus, where 
the Order of the Templars still subsists, though the heads of it 
are already summoned before the French King and Pope Cle¬ 
ment ; which summons they are now, not without dreary 
enough forebodings, preparing to obey. The purport of this 
First Part, so far as it has any dramatic purport, is to paint 
the situation, outward and inward, of that once pious and 
heroic, and still magnificent and powerful body. It is entitled 
The Templars in Cyprus; but why it should also be called The 
Sons of the Valley does not so well appear; for the Brother¬ 
hood of the Valley has yet scarcely come into activity, and 
only hovers before us in glimpses, j>f so enigmatic a sort, that 
we know not fully so much as whether these its Sons are of 
fiesh and bjood like ourselves, or of some spiritual nature, or 
of something intermediate and altogether nondescript. For 
the rest, it is a series of spectacles and dissertations; the action 

VOL. I. o 
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cannot so much be said to advance as to revolve. On this occa¬ 
sion the Templars are admitting two new members; the aco¬ 
lytes have already passed their preliminary trials ; this is the 
chief and final one: 


Act V. Scene I. 

Midnight, Interior of the Temple Church. Backwards^ a deep perspec^ 
Hve of Altars and Gothic Pillars. On the right-hand side of thefore- 
groundf a little Chapel; and in this an Altar with the figure of St. 
SebasHan. The scene is lighted very dimly by a single Lamp which 
hangs before the Altar, 

* * • • * 

Adalbert [dressed in white, without mantle or doublet; groping his 
way in the darh^. 

Was it not at the Altar of Sebastian 
That I was bidden wait for die Unknown ? 

Here should it be; but darkness with her veil 
Inwraps the figures. [Advancing to the Altar, 

Here is the fifth pillar! 

Yes, this is h^ the Sainted.-—How the glimmer 
. Of that faint lamp falls on his fading eye I— 

Ah, it is not the spears o* th* Saracens, 

It is the pangs of hopeless love that burning 
Transfix tliy heart, poor Comrade I—O my Agnes, 

May not thy spirit, in this earnest hour, 

Be looking on ? Art hovering in that moonbeam 
Which strui^les through the painted window, and dies 
Amid the cloister’s gloom ? Or lingerist thou 
Behind these pillars, which, ominous and black, 

Look down on me^ like horrors of the Past 
Upon the Present; and hidest thy guide form, 

L^t with thy paleness thou too much afiright me ? 

Hide not thys^, pale shadow of my Agnes, 

Thou afirightest not thy lover.—Hush I— 

Hark I Was not there a rustling ?—^Father I You ? 

Philip [rusHng in with vdli loohs\ 

Yes, Adalbert I—But time is predous {—Corner 
My son, my one sole Adalbei^ come with met 

Adalbert. What would you, lather, in this solemn hour i 
Philip. This hour, or never! [LeaMng Adalbert to the Altar. 

Hither!—^Know’st thou him t 
Adalbert. Tis Saint Sebastian. 

Philip. Because he would not 

Kenounee his fidth, a tyrant had him murdered. [Points to his head. 
These fitrrows, too, the rage ci tyrants ploughed 
In thy old (htbei’s (ace. My smii my first bom child. 
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In this great hour I do conjure thee I Wilt thou, 

Wilt thou obey me ? 

Adalbert. Be it just, I will! 

Philip. Then swear, in this great hour, in this dread presence 
Here by thy father’s head made early gray. 

By the remembrance of thy mother’s agony, 

And by the ravished blossom of thy Agnes, 

Against the Tyranny which sacrificed us. 

Inexpiable, bloody, everiasting hate 1 

Adalberf. Hal This the All avenger spoke through thee!— 
Yes! Bloody shall my Agnes’ death-torch bum 
In Philip’s heart; I swear it! 

Philip \with increasing vehemence^. And if thou break 
This oath, and if thou reconcile thee to him. 

Or let his golden chains, his gifts, his prayers. 

His dying moan itself avert thy dagger 

When th’ hour of vengeance comes,—shall this gray head, 

Thy mother’s wail, the last sigh of thy Agnes, 

Accuse thee at the bar of the Eternal! 

Adalbert. So be it, if I break my oath! 

Philip. Then man thee!— 

[Looking upy then shrinking together^ as with dazzled eyes. 
Ha! was not that his lightning ?—Fare thee well! 

I hear the footstep of the Dreaded!—^Firm— 

Remember me, remember this stem midnight! [Retires hastily. 

Adalbert [alone\. Yes, Grayhead, whom the beckoning of the 
Lord 

Sent hither to awake me out of craven sleep, 

I will remember thee and this stem midnight 
And my Agnes’ spirit shall have vrageance 1 — 

Enter an Armed Man. He is mailedfrom head to foot in black harness; 

his visor is closed. 

Armed Man. Pray ! [Adalbert kneels. 

Bare thyself! — [He strips him to the girdle and raises him. 

Look on the ground, and follow! 

[He leads him into the background to a trap-door^ on the right. 
He descends fird himsdf; and when Adalbert has followed 
him, it closes. 


Scene II. 

Cemetery of the Templars, under the Church. The seem is lighted only 
by a Lamp which hangs down from the vasdt. Around are Tomh 
stones of deceased Knig^, marM with Crosses and sculptured Bones. 
In the background, two colossal Shektom holding between them a large 
white Book„ tnarked with a red Cross; fromjhe under end if the Book 
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hang} a long black curtain. The Book, of which only the caver is 
viMle, has an inscription in black ciphers. The Skeleton on the right 
holds in its right hand a naked drawn Sword; that on the left holds 
in its left hand a Pcdm turned downwards. On the right side of the 
foreground stands a black Coffin open ; on the left, a similar one with 
the body of a Templar in the full dress of his Order; on both Coffins 
are inscriptions in white ciphers. On each side, nearer the background, 
are seen the lowest steps of the stairs which lead up into the Temple 
Church above the vault. 

Armed Man \not yet visible; above on the right-hand stairs\. 

Dreaded 1 Is the grave laid open ? 

Concealed Voices. Yeal 

Armed Man [w/w after a pause shows himself on the stairsl. 
Shall he behold the Tombs o’ th’ fathers ? 

Concealed Voices. Yea! 

[Armed Man with drawn sioord leads Adalbert carefully down 
the steps on the right hand. 

Armed Man [to Adalbert], 

Look down! ’Tis on thy life! [Leads him to the open Coffin, 

What seest thou? 

Adalbert. An open empty Coffin. 

Armed Man. ’Tis the house 

Where thou one day shall dwell.—Const read th’ inscription? 
Adalbert. No. 

Armed Man. Hear it, then: ‘Thy wages, Sin, is Death.* 

[Leads him to the opposite Coffin where the Body is lying. 
Look down! ’Tis on thy life!—What seest thou ? [Shows the Coffin, 
Adalbert. A Coffin with a Corpse. 

Armed Man. He is thy Brother; 

One day thou art as he.—Canst read th’ inscription ? 

Adalbert. No. 

Armed Man. Hear: ‘ Corruption is the name of Life. ’ 

Now look around; go forward,—^move, and act!-—> 

[He pushes him towards the background of the stage, 
Adalbert [observing the Book], 

Ha! Ha-e the Book of Ordination!—Seems [Approaching. 

As if th’ inscription on it might be read. [He reads it. 

‘Knock four times on the ground, 

Thou shall behold thy loved one. ’ 

O Heavens I And may I see thee, sainted Agnes ? 

My bosom yearns for thee!— [Hastening close to the Book. 

[With the following words, he stamps four times on the ground. 

One,—Two,—Three,—Four!— 

[The Curtedn hanging from the Book rolls rapidly up, and covet sit. A 
colossal DeviPs‘h^ appears between the two Skeletons; its form is 
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horrible ; it is gilt; has a huge golden Crown, a Heart of the same on 
its Brow ; rolling flaming Eyes ; Serpents instead of Hair j golden 
Chains round itt neck, which is visible to the breast; and a golden 
Cross, yet not a Crucifix, which rises over its right shoulder, as ij 
crushing it doivn. The whole Bust rests on four gilt Dragon's feet. 
At sight of it Adalbert starts bask in horror, and exclaims: 

Defend ns! 

Armed Man. Dreaded! may he hear it ? 

Concealed Voices. Yea! 

Armed Man [touches the Curttdn with his Szuord; it rolls down 
over the DeviPs-head, concealing it again ; and above, as before, 
appears the Book, but now opened, with white colossal leaves and 
red characters. The Armed Man, pointing constantly to the 
Book with his szvord, andtheremlh turmng the leaves, addresses 
Adalbert, who stands on the other side of the Book, and nearer 
the foreground^ 

List to the Story of the Fallen Master. 

[He reads the following from the Book ; yet not standing be¬ 
fore it, but on one side, at some paces distance, and whilst 
he reatls, turning the leaves with his Sword, 

* So now when the foundation-stone was laid, 

The Lord called forth the Master, BaiTometus, 

And sai<l to him: Go and complete my Temple! 

But in his heart the Master thought: What boots it 
Building thee a temple ? and took the stones, 

And built himself a dwelling, and what stones 
Were left he gave for filthy gold and silver. 

Now after forty moons the Lord returned. 

And spake: Where is my Temple, Baffometus ? 

The Master said: I had to build myself 
A dwelling; grant me other forty weeks. 

And after forty weeks, the Lord returns. 

And asks: Where is my Temple, Baffometus? 

He said: There were no stones (but he had sold them 
For filthy gold) j so wait yet forty days. 

In forty days thereafter csime the Lord, 

And cried; Where is my Temple, Baffometus? 

Then like a millstone fell it on his soul 
How he for lucre had betrayed his Lord; 

But yet to other sin the Fiend did tempt him. 

And he answered, sayiqg: Give me forty hours! 

And when the forty hours were gone, the Lord 
Came down in wrath: My Tmnple, Baflfomettts? 

Then fell he quaking on his face, and cried 

For mercy; but the Lord was wroth, and smd: 
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Since thou hast cozened me vdth empty lies, 

And those the stones 1 lent thee for my Temple 
Hast sold them for a purse of filthy gold, 

Lo, 1 will cast thee forth, and with the Mammon 

Will chastise thee, until a Saviour rise 

Of thy own seed, who shall redeem thy trespass. 

Then did the Lord lift up the purse of gold j 
And shook the gold into a melting-pot, 

And set the melting-pot upon the Sun, 

So that the metal fused into a fluid mass. 

And then he dipt a finger in the same. 

And straightway touching Baffometus, 

Anoints him on the chin and brow and cheeks. 

Then was the face of Baffometus changed; 

His eyeballs rolled like fire-flames, 

His nose became a crooked vulture’s bill, 

The tongue hung bloody from his throat; the flesh 
Went from his hollow cheeks; and of his hair 
Grew snakes, and of the snakes grew Devil’s-homs. 
Again the Lord put forth his finger with the gold. 

And pressed it upon Baffometus’ heart; 

Whereby the heart did bleed and wither up. 

And all his members bled and withered up. 

And fell away, the one and then the other. 

At last his back itself sunk into ashes; 

The head alone continued gilt and living; 

And instead of b9.ck, grew dragon’s-talons. 

Which destroyed all life from off the Earth. 

Then from the ground the Lord took up the heart, 
Which, as he touched it, also grew of gold, 

And placed it on the brow of Baffometus; 

And of the other metal in the pot 
He made for him a burning crown of gold. 

And crushed it on his serpent-hair, so that 

Even to the bone and brain the circlet scorched him. 

And round the neck he twisted golden chains. 

Which strangled him and pressed his breath tc^ether. 
What in the pot rmained he poured upon the ground. 
Athwart, along, and there it formed a cross; 

The which he lifted and laid upon his neck. 

And bent him that he could not raise his head. 

Two Deaths moreover he appointed warders 
To guard him: Death, of .Life, and Death of Hope. 
The Sword of the first he sees not, but it smites him, 
The other’s Palm he sees, but it escapes him. 

So languishes the outcast Baffometus 
Four thousand years «nd four-and-forty, moons, 
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Till once a Saviour rise from his OMm seed, 

Redeem his trespass and deliver him.’ [To Adalbert, 

This is the Story of the Fallen Master. 

[ With his Sword he touches the Curtain^ which now as before 
rolls up aver the Book; so that the Head under it again 
becomes visible, in its former shape, 

Adalbert [looking at the Headi, 

Hah, what a hideous shape! 

Head [zwV/4 a hollow voice\. Deliver me !-— 

Armed Man. Dreaded I shall the work begin? 

Concealed Voices. Yea! 

Armed Man [to Adalbert], Take the neckband 

Away 1 [Pointing to the Head, 

ADALBERT. I dare not! 

Head [with a still more piteous tone], O, deliver me! 

Adalbert [taking off the chains]. Poor fallen one! 

Armed Man. Now lift the crown from's head I 

Adalbert. It seems so heavy I 

Armed Man. Touch it, it grows light. 

[Adalbert taking of the Crown, and casting it, as he did the 
chains, on the ground. 

Armed Man. Now take the golden heart from off his brow! 
Adalbert. It seems to bum 1 

Armed Man. Thou errest: ice is warmer. 

Adalbert [taking the Heart from the Brow], 

Hah! shivering frost! 

Armed Man. Take from his back the Cross, 

And throw it from thee !— 

Adalbert. How! The Saviour’s token? 

Head. Deliver, O, deliver me! 

Armed Man. This Cross 

Is not thy Master’s, not that bloody one; 

Its counterfeit is this: throw’t from thee! 

Adalbert [taking it from the Bust, and laying it softly on the 
ground]. 

The Cross of the Good Lord that died for me? 

Armed Man. Thou shalt no more believe in one that died; 

Thou shalt henceforth bdieve in one that Ivoeth 
And never dies I — Obey, and question not,— 

Step over it! 

Adalbert. Take pity on me! 

Armed Man [threatening him with his Sword], Step! 
Adalbert. I do’t with shuddering— 

[.S&jDtr over, and titeni looks up to the Head, whkh raises itsetf 
as freedfrom a load. 

How the figure riseit 

And looks in gladness! 
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Armed Man. Him whom thou hast served 
Till now, deny! 

Adalbert \horrorstrtick\. Deny the Lord my Grod? 

Armed Man. Thy God ’tis not: the Idol of this World ’ 

Deny him, or— 

[Pressing on Mm with the Sword in a threatening posture. 

—thou diest 1 

Adalbert. I deny! 

Armed Man [pointing to the Head with his Sword\, 

Go to the Fallen!—Kiss his lips!— 

—And so on through many other sulphurous pages 1 How 
niji^h of this mummery is copied from the actual practice of 
the Templars we know not with certainty; nor what precisely 
either they or Werner intended, by this marvellous ‘ Story of 
the Fallen Master,' to shadow forth. At first view, one might 
take it for an allegory, couched in Masonic language,—and 
truly no flattering allegory,—of the Catholic Church; and this 
trampling on the Cross, which is said to have been actually 
enjoined on every Templar at his initiation, to be a type of his 
secret behest to undermine that Institution, and redeem the 
spirit of Religion from the state of thraldom and distortion 
under which it was there held. It is known at least, and was 
well known to Werner, that the heads of the Templars enter¬ 
tained views, both on religion and politics, which they did not 
think meet for communicating to their age, and only imparted 
by degrees, and under mysterious adumbrations, to the wiser 
of their own Order. They had even publicly resisted, and 
succeeded in thwarting, some iniquitous measures of Philippe 
Auguste, the French King, in regard to his coinage; an 4 this, 
while it secured them the love of the people, was one great 
cause, perhaps second only to their wealth, of the hatred which 
that sovereign bore them, and of the savage doom which he at 
last executed on the whole body. 

But on these secret principles of theirs, as on Werner’s 
manner of conceiving them, we are only enabled to guess; for 
Werner, too, has an esoteric doctrine, which he does not pro¬ 
mulgate, except in dark Sibylline enigmas, to the uninitiated. 
As we are here seeking chiefly for his religious creed, which 
forms, in truth, with its chatiges, the main thread whereby his 
wayward, desultory existence attains any unity or even co¬ 
herence in our thoughts, we may quote, another passage from 
the same First Part of this rhapsody; which, at the same time. 
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will afford us a glimpse of his favourite hero, Robert d’Heredon, 
lately the darling of the Templars, but now, for some moment¬ 
ary infraction of their rules, cast into prison, and expecting 
death, or, at best, exclusion from the Order. Gottfried is an¬ 
other Templar, in all points the reverse of Robert. 


Act IV. Scene I. 

Prison: at the wall a Table. Robert, without szvord, cap, or mantle, sits 
downcast on one side of it: Gottfried, who keeps watch by him, sitting 
at the other. 

Gottfried. But how couldst thou so far forget thyself? 

Thou wert our pride, the Master’s friend and favourite! 

Robert. I did it, thou perceiv’st I 
Gottfried. How could a word 

Of the old surly Hugo so provoke thee? 

Robert. Ask not—Man's being is a spider-web: 

The passionate flash o’ th’ soul—comes not of him; 

It is the breath of that dark Genius, 

Which whirls invisible along the threads: 

A servant of eternal Destiny, 

It purifies them from the vulgar dust. 

Which earthward strives to press the net: 

But Fate gives sign; the breath becomes a whirlwind, 

And in a moment rends to shreds the thing 
We thought was woven for Eternity. 

Gottfried. Yet each man shapes his Destiny himself. 

Robert. Small soul! dost thou too know it? Has the story 
Of Force and free Volition, that, defying 
The corporal Atoms and Annihilation, 

Methodic guides the car of Destiny, 

Come down to thee I Dream’st thou, poor Nothingness, 

That thou, and like of thee, and ten times better 
Than thou or I, can lead the wheel of Fate 
One hair’s-breadth from its everlasting track? 

I too have had such dreams: but fearfully 

Have I been shook from sleep; and they are fle(!!-~ 

Look at our Order: has it spared Us thousands 
Of noblest livesy the victims of its Purpose; 

And has it gained this,Purpose; can.it gain it? 

Look at our noble MoUy's silvered hair: 

The fruit of aratchfiil nights and stormful days, 

And of the broken yet still burning heart I 
That mighty heart!—Through sixty battling year% 

'T has beat in pain for noth^ : his creation 
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Remains the vision of his own great soul; 

It dies with him; and one day shall the pilgrim 
Ask where his dust is lying, and not learn! 

Gottfried lyaamin^. 

But then the Christian has the joy of Heaven 
For recompense: in his flesh he shall see God. 

Robert. In his flesh?—Now fair befall the journey I 
Wilt stow it in behind, by way of luggage. 

When the Ai^el comes to coach thee into Glory? 

Mind also that the memory of those fair hours 
When dinner smoked before thee, or thou usedst 
To dress thy nag, or scour thy rusty harness, 

And suchlike noble business be not left behind!— 

Ha I self-deceiving bipeds, is it not enough 
The carcass should at every step oppress. 

Imprison you; that toothache, headache. 

Gout,—who luiows what all,—at every moment, 

Degrades the god of Earth into a beast; 

But you would take this villanous mingle. 

The coarser dross of all the elements, 

Which, by the Light-beam from on high that visits 
And dwells in it, but baser shows its baseness, 

Take this, and all the freaks which, bubble-like. 

Spring forth o* th’ blood, and which by such fair names 
You call,—along with you into your Heaven?— 

Well, be it so! much good may’t— 

[As his eye, by chance, lights on Gottfried, who meamohih has 
fallen asleep. 


—Sound already? 

There is a race for whom all serves as—^pillow, 

Even rattling chains are but a lullaby. 


This Robert d’Heredon, whose preaching has here such a 
narcotic virtue, is destined ultimately for a higher office than 
to rattle his chains by way of lullaby. He is ejected from the 
Order; not, however, with disgrace and in anger, but in sad 
feeling of necessity, and with tears and blessings from his 
brethren; and the messenger of the Vall^, a strange, ambigu¬ 
ous, little, sylph-like maiden, gives him obscure encouragement, 
before his departure, to possess his soul in patience; seeing, if 
he can learn the grand secret of Renunciation, his course is hot 
ended, but only opening on a fairer scene. Robert knows not 
well what to inake of this ; but sails for his native Hebrides, 
in darkness and contrition, as one who can do no.other. 

In the end of the Sectmd Part, which is. represented as 
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divided from the First by an interval of seven years, Robert is 
again summoned forth ; and the whole surprising secret of his 
mission, and of the Valley which appoints it for him, is dis¬ 
closed. This Friedenthal (Valley of Peace), it now appears, is 
an immense secret association, which has its chief seat some¬ 
where about the roots of Mount Carmel, if we mistake not; 
but, comprehending in its ramifications the best heads and 
hearts of every country, extends over the whole civilised world; 
and has, in particular, a strong body of adherents in Paris, and 
indeed a subterraneous but seemingly very commodious suite 
of rooms under the Carmelite Monastery of that city. Here 
sit in solemn conclave the heads of the Establishment; direct¬ 
ing from their lodge, in deepest concealment, the principal 
movements of the kingdom : for William of Paris, archbishop 
of Sens, being of their number, the king and his other ministers, 
fancying within themselves the utmost freedom of action, are 
nothing more than puppets in the hands of this all-powerful 
Brotherhood, which watches, like a sort of Fate, over the in¬ 
terests of mankind, and, by mysterious agencies, forwards, we 
suppose, * the cause of civil and religious liberty all over the 
world.’ It is they that have doomed the Templars ; and, with¬ 
out malice or pity, are sending their leaders to the dungeon 
and the stake. That knightly Order, once a favourite minister 
of good, has now degenerated from its purity, and come to 
mistake its purpose, having taken up politics and a sort of 
radical reform; and so must now be broken and* reshaped, 
like a worn implement, which can no longer do its appointed 
work. 

Such a magnificent ' Society for the Suppression of Vice’ 
may well be supposed to walk by the most philosophical prin¬ 
ciples. These Friedenthalers, in fact, piofess to be a sort of 
Invisible Church ; preserving in vestal purity the sacred fire 
of religion, which burns with more or less fuliginous admixture 
in the worship of every people, but only with its clear sidereal 
lustre in the recesses of the Valley. They are Bramins on the 
Ganges, Bonzes on t^e Hoangho, Monks on the Seine. They 
addict themselves to contemplation and the subtlest study; 
have penetrated far into the mysteries of spiritual and physical 
nature ; they command the deep-bidden virtues of plant and 
mineral; and their sages can discriminate the eye of the mind 
from its sensual instruments, and behold, without type or ma* 
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terial embodiment, the essence of Being. Their activity is all- 
comprehending and unerringly calculated : they rule over the 
world by the authority of wisdom over ignorance. 

In the Fifth Act of the Second Part, we are at length, after 
many a hint and significant note of preparation, introduced to 
the privacies of this philosophical Santa Hermandad. A strange 
Delphic cave this of theirs, under the very pavements of Paris 1 
There are brazen folding-doors, and concealed voices, and 
sphinxes, and naphtha-lamps, and all manner of wondrous fur¬ 
niture. It seems, moreover, to be a sort of gala evening with 
them ; for the * Old Man of Carmel, in eremite garb, with a 
' long beard reaching to his girdle,’ is for a moment discovered 
‘ reading in a deep monotonous voice.’ The * Strong Ones,’ 
meanwhile, are out in quest of Robert d’Heredon ; who, by 
cunning practices, has been enticed from his Hebridean soli¬ 
tude, in the hope of saving Molay, and is even now to be initi¬ 
ated, and equipped for his task. After a due allowance of 
pompous ceremonial, Robert is at last ushered in, or rather 
dragged in; for it appears that he has made a stout debate, 
not submitting to the customary form of being ducked, —an 
essential preliminary, it would seem,—till compelled by the 
direst necessity. He is in a truly Highland anger, as is natural: 
but by various manipulations and solacements, he is reduced 
to reason again; finding, indeed, the fruitlessness of anything 
else; for when lance and sword and free space are given him, 
and he makes a thrust at Adam of Valincourt, the master of 
the ceremonies, it is to no purpose : the old man has a torpedo 
quality in him, which benumbs the stoutest arm; and no death 
issues from the baffled sword-point, but only a small spark of 
electric fire. With his Scottish prudence, Robert, under these 
circumstances, cannot but perceive that quietness is best. The 
people hand him, in succession, the * Cup of Strength,’ the 
' Cup of Beauty,' and the ' Cup of Wisdom liquors brewed, 
if we may judge from their effects, with the highest stretch of 
Rosicrucian art; and which must have gone far to disgust 
Robert d’Heredon with his natural usquebaugh, however ex¬ 
cellent, had that fierce drink been in use then. He rages in a 
fine frenzy; dies away in raptures; and then, at last, ' con¬ 
siders what he wanted and what he wants.’ Now is the time 
for Adam of Valincourt to strike-in with an interminable ex¬ 
position of the 'objects of the society.' To not unwilling but 
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still cautious ears he unbosoms himself, in mystic wise, with 
extreme copiousness ; turning aside objections like a veteran 
disputant, and leading his apt and courageous pupil, by signs 
and wonders, as well as by logic, deeper and deeper into the 
secrets of theosophic and thaumaturgic science. A little glimpse 
of this our readers may share with us ; though we fear the al¬ 
legory will seem to most of them but a hollow nut. Neverthe¬ 
less, it is an allegory—of its sort; and we can profess to have 
translated with entire fidelity : 

• ' * * * • 

Adam. Thy rid<lle by a second will be solved. 

[//(? ieads Aim to the Sphinx. 
Behold this Sphinx! Half-beast, half-angel, both 
Combined in one, it is an emblem to thee 
Of th’ ancient Mother, Nature, herself a riddle, 

And only by a deeper to be master’d. 

Eternal Clearness in th’ eternal Ferment: 

This is the riddle of Existence:—^read it,— 

Propose that other to her, and she serves thee ! 

\The door on the right handopens^ andy in the space behind 
it, appears, as bejore, the Old Man of Carmel, sitting at 
a Table, and reading in a large Volume. Three deep 
strokes of a Bell are heard. 

Oi.D Man of Carmel [reculingwith a loudbttt still monotonous 
voice]. ‘ And when the Lord saw Phosphoros’— 
Robert [interrupting him]. Ha 1 Again 

A story as of Balfometus ? 

Adam. Not so. 

That tale of theirs was but some poor distortion 
Of th’ outmost image of our Sanctuary.— 

Keep silence here; and see thou interrupt not, 

By too bold cavilling, this mystery. 

Old Man [reading]. 

* And when the Lord saw Phosphoros his pride^ 

Being wroth thereat, he cast him forth. 

And shut him in a prison called Life ; 

And gave him for a Garment earth and water. 

And bound him straitly in four Azure Chains, 

And pour’d for him the bitter Cup of Fire. 

The lA>rd moreover spake: Because thou hast forgotten 
My will, I yield thee to the Element, 

And thou shak be his slave, and have no lorger 
Remembrance of thy Birthplace or my Name. 

And sithence thou hast sinn’d against me by 
Thy prideful Thought of being One and Somewhat, 
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I leave with thee that Thought to be thy whip, 

And this thy weakness for a Bit and Bridle; 

Till once a Saviour from the Waters rise, 

Who shall again baptise thee in my bosom, 

That so thou mayst be Nought and All. 

‘ And when the Lord had spoken, he drew back 
As in a mighty rushing; and the Element 
Rose up round Phosphorus, and tower’d itself 
Aloft to Heav’n; and he lay stunn’d beneath it. 

* But when his first-bom Sister saw his pain. 

Her heart was full of sorrow, and she turn’d her 

To the Lord; and with veil’d face, thus spake Mylitta 
Pity my Brother, and let me console him 1 

* Then did the Lord in pity rend asunder 
A little chink in Phosphorus his dungeon, 

That so he might behold his Sister’s face; 

And when she silent peep’d into his Prison, 

She left with him a Mirror for his solace; 

And when he look’d therein, his earthly Garment 
Pressed him less; and, like the gleam of morning, 

Some faint remembrance of his Birthplace dawn’d. 

* But yet the Azure Chains she could not break, 

The bitter Cup of Fire not take from him. 

Therefore she pray’d to Mjrthras, to her Father, 

To save his youngest-bom; and Mythras went 

Up to the footstool of the Lord, and said: 

Take pity on my Son !—Then said the Lord; 

Have 1 not sent Mylitta that he may 

Behold his Birthplace?—Wherefore Mythras answer’d: 

What profits it ? The Chains she cannot break, 

The bitter Cup of Fire not take from him. 

So will I, said the Lord, the Salt be given him, 

That so the bitter Cup of Fire be softened; 

But yet the Azure Chains must lie on him 
Till once a Saviour rise from out the Waters.— 

And when the Salt, was laid on Phosphor’s tongue. 

The Fire’s piercing ceased; Imt th’ dement 
Congeal’d ^e Salt to Ice, and Phosphoros 
Lay there benumb’d, and had not power to move. 

But Isis saw him, and thus spake the Mother: 

* Thou who art Father, Strength and Word and Light t 
Shall he my last-born grandchild lie forever 

In pain, the down-pressed thrall of his rude Brother? 

Then had the Lord compassion, and he smit him 
The Herald of the Saviour from the Waters; 

* Mylitta in the old Persian mysteries was the name of the Moon 
Mytkra$ that of the Sun* 
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The Cup of Fluidness, and in the cup 

The drops of Sadness and the drops of Longing: 

And then the Ice was thawed, the Fire grew cool, 

And Phosphoros ag^in had room to breathe. 

But yet the earthy Garment cumber’d him. 

The Azure Chains still gall’d, and the Remembrance 
Of the Name, the Lord’s, which he had lost, was wanting. 

* Then the Mother’s heart was mov’d with pity. 

She beckoned the Son to her, and said: 

Thou who art more than I, and yet my nursling. 

Put on this Robe of Elarth, and show thyself 
To fallen Phosphoros bound in the dungeon. 

And open him that dungeon’s narrow cover. 

Then said the Word; It shall be so 1 and sent 
His messenger Disease ; she broke the roof 
Of Phosphor’s Prison, so that once again 
The Fount of Light he saw: the Element 
Was dazzled blind; but Phosphor knew his Father. 

And when the Word, in Enrth, came to the Prison, 

The Element address’d him as his like ; 

But Phosphoros look’d up to him, and said: 

Thou art sent hither to redeem from Sin, 

Yet thou art not the Saviour from the Waters.— 

Then spake the Word: The Saviour from the Waters 
I surely am not; yet when thou hast drunk 
The Cup of Fluidness, I will redeem thee. 

Then Phosphor drank the Cup of Fluidness, 

Of Longing, and of Sadness; and his Garment 
Did drop sweet drops; wherewith the Messenger 
Of the Word wash’d all his Garment, till its folde 
And stiffness vanish’d, and it ’gan grow light. 

And when the Prison Life she touch’d, straightway 
It waxed thin, and lucid like to ciystal. 

But yet the Azure Chains she could not break.— 

Th^ did the Word vouchsafe him the Cup of Faith; 

And having drunk it, Phosphoros look’d up, 

Aind saw the Saviour standing in the Waters. 

Both hands the Captive slret^’d to graqt that Saviour 
But he fled. - 

* So Phosphoros was griev’d in heart: 

But yet the Word spake comfort, giving him 
The Pillow PaHence^ there to lay ^ head. 

And having rested, he tab’d his head, and said: 

Wilt thou redeem me from the Prison too ? 

That ^id the Word: Wait yet in peace sevai moons^ 

It may be nine, until thy hour shall come. 

And Phosphor answer’d: Lord, thy will be donel 
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* Which when the mother Isis saw, it griev’d her ; 

She called the Rainbow up, and said to him: 

Go thou and tell the Word that he forgive 
The Captive these seven moons! And Rainbow dew 
Where he was sent; and as he shook his wings 
There dropt from them the Oil of Purity: 

And this the Word did gather in a Cup, 

And cleans’d with it the Sinner’s head and bosom. 

Then passing forth into his Father’s Garden, 

He breath’d upon the ground, and there arose 
A dow’ret out of it, like milk and rose-bloom ; 

Which having wetted with the dew of Rapture, 

He crown’d therewith the Captive’s brow; then grasped him 
With his right hand, the Rainbow with the left; 

Mylitta likewise with her Mirror came. 

And Phosphoros looked into it, and saw 

Writ on the Azure of Infinity 

The long-forgotten Name, and the Remembrance 

Of HIS Birthplace, gleaming as in light of gold. 

' Then fell there as if scales from Phosphor’s eyes ; 

He left the Thought of being One and Somewhat, 

His nature melted in the mighty All; 

Like sighings from above came balmy healing. 

So that his heart for very bliss was bursting. 

For Chains and Garment cumber’d him no more: 

The Garment he had changed to royal purple, 

And of his Chains were fashion’d glancing jewels. 

* True, still the Saviour from the Waters tarried; 

Yet came the Spirit over him; the Lord 

Turn’d towards him a gracious countenance, 

And Isis held him in her mother-arms. 

* This is the last of the Evangels. ’ 

[ The door closes^ and again conceals the Old Man of 
Carmel, 

The purport of this enigma Robert confesses that he does 
not * wholly understandan admission in which, we suspect, 
most of our readers, and the Old Man of Carmel himself, were 
he candid, might be inclined to agree with him. Sometimes, in 
the deeper consideratiomyhich translators are bound to bestow 
on such extravagances, we have fancied we could discern in 
this apologue some glimmerings of meaning, scattered here and 
there like weak lamps in the darkness; not enough to interpret 
the riddle, but to show that by possibility it might have an in¬ 
terpretation,—was a typical vision, with a certain degree of sig¬ 
nificance in th6 wild mind of the poet, not an inane fever- 
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dream. Might not Phosphoros, for example, indicate generally 
the spiritual essence of man, and this story be an emblem of 
his history ? He longs to be ‘ One and Somewhatthat is, 
he labours under the very common complaint of egoism;, can¬ 
not, in the grandeur of Beauty and Virtue, forget his own so 
beautiful and virtuous Self; but, amid the glories of the ma¬ 
jestic All, is still haunted and blinded by some shadow of his 
own little Me. For this reason he is punished ; imprisoned in 
the * Element’ (of a material body;, and has the ‘four Azure 
Chains’ (the four principles of matter) bound round him ; so 
that he can neither think nor act, except in a foreign medium, 
and under conditions that encumber and confuse him. The 
‘ Cup of Fire’ is given him ; perhaps, the rude, barbarous pas¬ 
sion and cruelty natural to all uncultivated tribes ? But, at 
length, he beholds the ‘ Moon;’ begins to have some sight and 
love of material Nature ; and, looking into her * Mirror,* forms 
to himself, under gross emblems, a theogony and sort of my- 
thologic poetry ; in which, if he still cannot behold the ‘Name,’ 
and has forgotten his own ‘Birthplace,’ both of which are blotted 
out and hidden by the ‘ Element,’ he finds some spiritual solace, 
and breathes more freely. StUl, however, the ‘ Cup of Fire’ 
tortures him; till the ‘ Salt’ (intellectual culture ?) is vouch¬ 
safed ; which, indeed, calms the raging of that furious blood¬ 
thirstiness and warlike strife, but leaves him, as mere culture 
of the understanding may be supposed to do, frozen into irre- 
ligion and moral inactivity, and farther from the ‘ Name’ and 
his ‘ Own Original’ than ever. Then, is the ‘ Cup of Fluidness’ 
a more merciful disposition ? and intended, with ‘ the Drops of 
Sadness and the Drops of Longing,’ to shadow forth that woe- 
struck, desolate, yet softer and devouter state in which mankind 
displayed itself at the coming of the * Word,’ at the first pro¬ 
mulgation of the Christian religion ? Is the ‘ Rainbow’ the mo¬ 
dern poetry of Europe, the Chivalry, the new form of Stoicism, 
the whole romantic feeling of these later days ? But who or 
what the ‘ Heiland aus den Wassem (Saviour from the Waters)’ 
may be, we need not hide our entire ignorance ; this being ap¬ 
parently a secret of the Valley^ which Robert d’Heredon, and 
Werner, and men of like gifts, are in due time to show the 
world, but unhappily have not yet succeeded in bringing to 
light. Perhaps, indeed, our whole interpretation may be thought 
little better than lost labour \ a reading of what was only scrawled 
vor. I. H 
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and flourislied, not written ; a shaping of gay castles and me* 
tallic palaces from the sunset clouds, which, though mountain* 
like^ .and purple and golden of hue, and towered together as if 
by Cyclopean arms, are but dyed vapour. 

Adam of Valincourt continues his exposition in the most 
liberal way; but, through many pages of metrical lecturing, he 
does little to satisfy us. What was more to his purpose, he 
partly succeeds in satisfying Robert d’Heredon ; who, after due 
preparation,—Molay being burnt like a martyr, under the most 
promising omens, and the Pope and the King of France struck 
dead, or nearly so,—sets out to found the order of St. Andrew 
in his own country, that of Calatrava in Spain, and other 
knightly missions of the Heiland aus den IVassern elsewhere; 
and thus, to the great satisfaction of all parties, the Sms of the 
terminates, ‘positively for the last time.’ 

Our reader may have already convinced himself that in this 
strange phantasmagoria there are not wanting indications of a 
very high poetic talent. We see a mind of great depth, if not 
of sufficient strength ; struggling with objects which, though it 
cannot master them, are essentially of richest significance. Had 
the writer only kept his piece till the ninth year; meditating it 
with true diligence and unwearied will! But the weak Werner 
was not a man for such things : he must reap the harvest on 
the morrow after seed-day, and so stands before us at last as 
a man capable of much, only not of bringing aught to perfec¬ 
tion. 

Of his natural dramatic genius, this work, ill-concocted as 
it is, affords no unfavourable specimen ; and may, indeed, have 
justified expectations which were never realised. It is true, he 
cannot yet give form and animation to a character, in the gen¬ 
uine poetic sense; we do not see any of his dramatis fersma, 
but only hear of them: yet, in some cases, his endeavour, 
though imperfect, is by no means abortive ; and here, for in¬ 
stance, Jacques Molay, Philip Adalbert, Hugo, and the like, 
though not living men, have still as much life as many a buff- 
and-scarlet Sebastian or Barbarossa, whom we find swaggering, 
for years, with acceptance, on the boards. Of his spiritual 
beings, whom in most of his Plays he introduces too profusely, 
we canno^ speak in commendation: they are of a mongrel na* 
ture, neither rightly dead nor alive; in fact, they sometimes 
glide about like real though rather singular mortals, through 
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the whole piece; and only vanish as ghosts in the fifth act. 
But, on the other hand, in contriving theatrical incidents and 
sentiments; in scenic shows, and all manner of gorgeous, fright- 
ful, or astonishing machinery, Werner exhibits a copious inven¬ 
tion, and strong though untutored feeling. Doubtless, it is all 
crude enough; all illuminated by an impure, barbaric splen¬ 
dour ; not the soft, peaceful brightness of sunlight, but the red, 
resinous glare of playhouse torches. Werner, however, was still 
young ; and had he been of a right spirit, all that was impure 
and crude might in time have become ripe and clear; and a 
poet of no ordinary excellence would have been moulded out of 
him. 

But, as matters stood, this was by no means the thing Wer¬ 
ner had most at heart. It is not the degree of poetic talent 
manifested in the Sons of the Valley that he prizes, but the re¬ 
ligious truth shadowed forth in it. To judge from the parables 
of Baffometus and Phosphoros, our readers may be disposed to 
hold his revelations on this subject rather cheap. Neverthe¬ 
less, taking up the character of Votes in its widest sense, Wer¬ 
ner earnestly desires not only to be a poet, but a prophet; and, 
indeed, looks upon his merits in the former province as alto¬ 
gether subservient to his higher purposes in the latter. We have 
a series of the most confused and longwinded letters to Hitzig, 
who had now removed to Berlin ; setting forth, with a singular 
simplicity, the mighty projects Werner was cherishing on this 
head. He thinks that there ought to be a new Creed promul¬ 
gated, a new Body of Religionists established; and that, for 
this purpose, not writing, but actual preaching, can avail. He 
detests common Protestantism, under which he seems tu mean 
a sort of Socinianism, or diluted French Infidelity: he talks of 
Jacob Bdhme and Luther and Schleiermacher, and a new Trinity 
of * Art, Religion and Love.’ All this should be sounded in 
the ears of men, and in a loud voice, that so their toipid slum¬ 
ber, the harbinger of spiritual death, may be driven away. With 
the utmost gravity, he commissions his correspondent to wait 
upon Schlegel, Tieck and others of a like spirit, and see whe¬ 
ther they will not join him. For his own share in the matter, 
he is totally indifferent; will serve in the meanest capacity, and 
rejoice with his whole heart, if, in zeal and ability as poets and 
preachers, not some only, but every one should infinitely out¬ 
strip him. We suppose he had dropped the thought of being 
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' One and Somewhat ;* and now wished, rapt away by this di< 
vine purpose, to be ‘ Nought and AIL’ 

On the Heilandaus den Wassem this correspondence throws 
no farther light: what the new Creed specially was which Wer¬ 
ner felt so eager to plant and propagate, we nowhere learn with 
any distinctness. Probably he might himself have been rather 
at a loss to explain it in brief compass. His theogony, we sus¬ 
pect, was still very much in posse; and perhaps only the moral 
part of this system could stand before him with some degree of 
clearness. On this latter point, indeed, he is determined enough; 
well assured of his dogmas, and apparently waiting but for some 
proper vehicle in which to convey them' to the minds of men. 
His fundamental principle of morals we have seen in part al- 
i^ady : it does not exclusively or primarily belong to himself; 
being little more than that high tenet of entire Self-forgetful¬ 
ness, that * merging of the Me in the Idea/ a principle which 
reigns both in Stoical and Christian ethics, and is at this day 
common, in theory, among all German philosophers, especially 
of the Transcendental class. Werner has adopted this prin¬ 
ciple with his whole heart and his whole soul, as the indispen¬ 
sable condition of all Virtue. He believes it, we should say, 
intensely, and without compromise, exaggerating rather than 
softening or concealing its peculiarities. He will not have Hap¬ 
piness, under any form, to be the real or chief end of man: this 
is but love of enjoyment, disguise it as we like ; a more com¬ 
plex and sometimes more respectable species of hunger, he 
would say; to be admitted as an indestructible element in hu¬ 
man nature, but nowise to be recognised as the highest; on the 
contrary, to be resisted and incessantly warred with, till it be¬ 
come obedient to love of God, which is only, in the truest sense, 
love of Goodness, and the germ of which lies deep in the in¬ 
most nature of man; of authority superior to all sensitive im¬ 
pulses ; forming, in fact, the grand law of his being, as sub¬ 
jection to it forms the first and last condition of spiritual health. 
He thinks that to propose a reward for virtue is to render vir¬ 
tue impossible. He whrmly seconds Schleiermacher in declar¬ 
ing that even the hope ed Immortality is a consideration unfit 
to be introduced into religion, and tending only to pervert it, 
and impair its sacredness. Strange as this may seem, Werner 
is firmly convinced of its importance ; and has even enforced 
it specifically in a passage of his Sohne des ThalSt which he is 
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at the pains to cite and expound in his correspondence with 
Hitzig. Here is another fraction of that wondrous dialogue be* 
tween Robert d’Heredon and Adam of Valincourt, in the cavern 
of the Valley: 

* * • • « 

Robert. And Death,—so dawns it on me,—Death perhaps, 
The doom that leaves nought of this Me remaining. 

May be perhaps the Symbol of that Self-denial,— 

Perhaps still more,—perhaps,—I have it, friend 
That cripplish Immortality,—think’st not?— 

Which but spins forth our paltry Me^ so thin 
And pitiful, into Infinitude, 

That too must die f—^This shallow Self of ours, 

We are not naiPd to it eternally? 

We can, we must be free of it, and then 
Uncumbered wanton in the Force of All! 

Adam [calling joyfully into the interior of the Cavern\. 

Brethren, he has renounced ! Himself has found it! 

O, praised be Light! He sees! The North is sav’d I 

Concealed Voices of the Old Men of the Valley. 

Hail and joy to thee, thou Strong One: 

Force to thee from above, and Light 1 
Complete,—complete the work! 

Adam [embracing Roberf], 

Come to my heart!— &c. &c. 

Such was the spirit of that new Faith, which, symbolised 
under mythuses of Baffometus and Phosphoros, and ' Saviours 
from the Waters,’ and ‘Trinities of Art, Religion and Love,’ 
and to be preached abroad by the aid of Schleiermacher, and 
what was then called the New Poetical School, Wemer seriously 
purposed, like another Luther, to cast forth, as good seed, 
among the ruins of decayed and down-trodden Protestantism! 
Whether Hitzig was still young enough to attempt executing his 
commission, and applying to Schlegel and Tieck for help; and 
if so, in what gestures of speechless astonishment, or what peals 
of inextinguishable laughter they answered him, we are not in¬ 
formed. One thing, however, is clear: that a man with so 
unbridled an imagination, joined to so weak an understanding 
and so broken a volition ; who had plunged so deep in Theo¬ 
sophy, and still hovered so near the surface in ail practical 
knowledge of men and their affairs; who, shattered and de¬ 
graded in his own private character, could meditate such apos¬ 
tolic enterprises,—^was a man likely, if he lived long, to play 
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fantastic tricks in abundance; and, at least in his religions his¬ 
tory, to set the world a-wondering. Conversion, not to Popery, 
but, if it so chanced, to Braminism, was a thing nowise to be 
thought impossible. 

Nevertheless, let his missionary zeal have justice from us. 
It does seem to have been grounded on no wicked or even il- 
laudable motive: to all appearance, he not only believed 
what he professed, but thought it of the highest moment that 
others should believe it. And if the proselytising spirit, which 
dwells in all men, be allowed exercise even when it only assaults 
what it reckons Errors, still more should .this be so when itpro- 
tn:aims what it reckons Truth, and fancies itself not taking from 
us what in our eyes may be good, but adding thereto what is 
better. 

Meanwhile, Werner was not so absorbed in spiritual schemes, 
that he altogether overlooked his own merely temporal comfort. 
In contempt of former failures, he was now courting for him¬ 
self a third wife, ' a young Poless of the highest personal attrac¬ 
tions and this under difficulties which would have appalled 
an ordinary wooer: for the two had no language in common ; 
he not understanding three words of Polish, she not one of Ger¬ 
man. Nevertheless, nothing daunted by this circumstance, nay 
perhaps discerning in it an assurance against many a sorrowful 
curtain-lecture, he prosecuted his suit, we suppose by signs and 
dumb-show, with such ardour, that he quite gained the fair 
mute; wedded her in 18o i ; and soon after, in her company, 
quitted Warsaw for Kbnigsberg, where the helpless state of his 
mother required immediate attention. It is from Kbnigsberg 
that most of his missionary epistles to Hitzig are written ; the 
latter, as we have hinted before, being now stationed, by his 
official appointment, in Berlin. The sad duty of watching over 
bis crazed, forsaken and dying mother, Werner appears to have 
discharged with true filial assiduity 1 for three years she lin¬ 
gered in the most painful 'state, under his nursing; and her 
death, in 1804, seems notwithstanding to have filled him with 
the deepest sorrow. This is an extract of his letter to Hitzig 
on that mournful occasion: 

* I know not whether thou hast heard that on the £4th of February 
(the same day when our excellent Mnioch ^ied in Warsaw), my mother 
departed here, in my arms. My Friend I God knocks with an iron ham¬ 
mer at our hearts; and we are duller than ston^ if we do not feel it; 
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and madder than mad, if we think it shame to cast ourselves into the 
dust before the All-powerful, and let our whole so highly miserable Self 
be annihilated in the sentiment of His infinite greatness and long-suffer¬ 
ing. I wish I had words to paint how inexpressibly pitiful my Sohne 
des Thais appeared to me in that hour, when, after eighteen years of 
n^lect, I again went to partake in the Communion 1 This death of my 
mother,—the pure royal poet-and-martyr spirit, who for eight years had 
lain continually on a sigkbed, and suffered unspeakable things,—^affected 
me (much as, for her sake and my own, I could not but wish it) vdth 
altc^ther agonising feelings. Ah, Friend, how heavy do my youthful 
faults lie on me ! How much would I give to have my mother—(though 
both I and my wife have of late times lived wholly for her, and had much 
to endure on her account)—^how much would I give to have her back to 
me but for one week, that I might disburden my heavy-laden heart with 
tears of repentance t My beloved Friend, give thou no grief to thy par¬ 
ents : ah, no earthly voice can awaken the dead! God and Parents, that 
is the first concern; all else is secondary.’ 

This affection for his mother forms, as it were, a little island 
of light and verdure in Werner’s history, where, amid so much 
that is dark and desolate, one feels it pleasant to linger. Here 
was at least one duty, perhaps indeed the only one, which, in 
a wayward wasted life, he discharged with fidelity: from his 
conduct towards this one hapless being, we may perhaps still 
learn that his heart, however perverted by circumstances, was 
not incapable of true, disinterested love. A rich heart by Na¬ 
ture ; but unwisely squandering its riches, and attaining to a 
pure union only with this one heart; for it seems doubtful whe¬ 
ther he ever loved another ! His poor mother, while alive, was 
the haven of all his earthly voyagings; and, in after years, from 
amid far scenes and crushing perplexities, he often looks back 
to her grave with a feeling to which all bosoms must respond.* 
The date of her decease became a memorable era in his mind; 
as may appear from the title which he gave long afterwards to 
one of his most popular and tragical productions, DieVier-und- 
zwanzigste Februar (The Twenty-fourth of February). 

* See, for example, the Preface to his Mutter der Makkabder, written at 
Vienna, in 1819. The tone of still but deep and heartfelt sadness which 
runs through the whole of this piece cannot be communicated in extracU. 
We Quote only a half stanza, which, except in prose, we shall not venture to 

***“^®*® • * Ich, dem der liebe Kosen 

Und alle Freudenrosen 
Beym^ten Schaufeltosen 
Am Mutieigrab' entflohn.* 

' I. for whom the caresses of love and all roses of joy withered away os Uie 
* first sho ml with its mould sounded on the coffin of my mother. 
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After this event, which left him in possession of a small but 
competent fortune, Werner returned with his wife to his post at 
Warsaw. By this time, Hitzig too had been sent bsick, and to 
a higher post: he was now married likewise, and the two wives, 
he says, soon became as intimate as their husbands. In a little 
while Hoffmann joined them; a colleague in Hitzig’s office, and 
by him ere long introduced to Werner, and the other circle of 
Prussian men of law; who, in this foreign capital, formed each 
other’s chief society; and, of course, clave to one another more 
closely than they might have done elsewhere. Hoffmann does 
not seem to have loved Werner; as, indeed, he was at all times 
rather shy in his attachments; and to his quick eye, and more 
rigid fastidious feeling, the lofty theory and low selfish practice, 
the general diffuseness, nay incoherence of character, the pe¬ 
dantry and solemn affectation, too visible in the man, could 
nowise be hidden. Nevertheless, he feels and acknowledges the 
frequent charm of his conversation: for Werner many times 
could be frank and simple ; and the true humour and abandon¬ 
ment with which he often launched forth into bland satire on 
his friends, and still oftener on himself, atoned for many of his 
whims and weaknesses. Probably the two could not have lived 
together by themselves : but in a circle of common men, where 
these touchy elements were attempered by a fair additiqq of 
wholesome insensibilities and formalities, they even relished one 
another; and, indeed, the whole social union seems to have 
stood on no undesirable footing. For the rest, Warsaw itself 
was, at this time, a gay, picturesque and stirring city; full of re¬ 
sources for spending life in pleasant occupation, either wisely or 
unwisely.* 

It was here that, in 1805, Werner’s Kreuz an der Ostsee 
(Cross on the Baltic) was written: a sort of half-operatic per¬ 
formance, for which Hoffmann, who to his gifts as a writer added 


* Hitzig has thus described the first aspect it presented to Hoffmann; 

* Streets of stately breadth, formed of palaom in the finest Italian style, and 

* wooden huts which threatened every moment to rush doam over the he^ 

* of their inmates; in these edifices, Asiatic pomp combined in strange union 
' with Greenland squalor. An ever-moving population, forming the sharpMt 
‘ conirasts, as in a perpetual masquerade: long-bearded Jews; monks in the 




< silk manUes of the brightest coloufs, talking and promenading over broad 
^squares. The venerable ancient Polish nobtei with moustadittf GatlWi 
^ gtrdle, sabrCf and red or yellow boots; the new generation equipt to tbe 
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pCTheips still higher attainments both as a musician and a 
painter, composed the accompaniment. He complains that in 
this matter Werner was very ill to please. A ridiculous scene, 
at the first reading of the piece, the same shrewd wag has re¬ 
corded in his Serapions-Briider: Hitzig assures us that it is 
literally true, and that Hoffmann himself was the main actor in 
the business. 

‘ Our Poet had invited a few friends, to read to them, in manuscript, 
his Kreuz an der Ostsee, of which they already knew some fragments that 
had raised their expectations to the h^hest stretch. Planted, as usual, 
in the middle of the circle, at a little miniature table, on which two clear 
lights, stuck In high candlesticks, were burning, sat the Poet: he had 
drawn the manuscript from his breast; the huge snuff-bo^ the blue- 
checked handkerchief, aptly reminding you of Baltic muslin, as in use 
for petticoats and other indispensable things, lay arranged in order be¬ 
fore him.—Deep silence on all sides!—Not a breath heard!—^The Poet 
cuts one of those unparalleled, ever-memorable, altogether indescribable 
faces you have seen in him, and begins.—Now you recollect, at the ris¬ 
ing of the curtain, the Prussians are assembled on the coast of the Baltic, 
fishing amber, and commence by calling on the god who presides over 
this vocation.—So begins: 

Bangputtis! Bangputtis! Bangputtis! 

—-Brief pause!—Incipient stare in the audience!—and from a fellow in 
the comer comes a small clear voice: “ My dearest, most valued friend! 
my best of poets! if thy whole dear opera is written in that cursed 1 m- 
guage, no soul of us knows a syllable of it; and I beg, in the Devil’s 
name, thou wouldst have the go^ness to translate it first!” ’* 

Of this Kreus an der Osisee our limits will permit us to say 
but little. It i.s still a fragment; the Second Part, which was 
often promised, and, we believe, partly written, having never 
yet been published. In some respects, it appears to us the best 
of Werner’s dramas ; there is a decisive coWence in the plot, 
such as we seldom find with him; and a firmness, a rugged 


• utmost pitch as Parisian /ncroyailes,'mtb Turks, Greeks, Russians, Italia^ 

' Frenchmen, in ever-changing throng. Add to this a police of inconceiv- 

• able toletance, disturbing no popular sport; so that little puppet-theatres, 

' apes, camels, dancing-bears, practised incessantly in open spaces tmd 

• streets; while the most elegant equipage, and the poorest pedestrian 
‘ beams of burden, stood gazing at them. Farther, a theatre in the national 
' language; a good ^ncn, company; an Italian opera; German pla^rsof 
' at j^t a very passable sort; masked-balls on a quite original but rnghly 
‘ enterbdning plan; places for pleasure-excursions m round the city,’ &c. 
&0.—Bfoffinann’s Leien nnd NackUus, b. i. s. aSy. 

* Hoffniatm’s Seraptons^Brilder, b. iv. s. 340, 
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nervous brevity in the dialogue, which is equally rare. Here, 
too, the mystic dreamy agencies, which, as in most of his 
pieces, he has interwoven with the action, harmonise more 
than usually with the spirit of the whole. It is a wild subject, 
and this helps to give it a corresponding wildness of locality. 
The first planting of Christianity among the Prussians by the 
Teutonic Knights leads us back of itself into dim ages of an¬ 
tiquity, of superstitious barbarism, and stern apostolic zeal: it 
is a scene hanging, as it were, in half-ghastly chiaroscuro, on a 
ground of primeval Night: where the Cross and St. Adalbert 
come in contact with the Sacred Oak and the Idols of Romova, 
we are not surprised that spectral shapes peer forth on us from 
the gloom. 

In constructing and depicting of characters, Werner, in¬ 
deed, is still little better than a mannerist: his persons, dif¬ 
fering in external figure, differ too slightly in inward nature; 
and no one of them comes forward on us with a rightly visible 
or living air. Yet, in scenes and incidents, in what may be 
called the general costume of his subject, he has here attained 
a really superior excellence. The savage Prussians, with their 
amber-fishing, their bear-hunting, their bloody idolatry and 
stormful untutored energy, are brought vividly into view ; no 
less so the Polish Court of Plozk, and the German Cru^ders, 
in their bridal-feasts and battles, as they live and move, here 
placed on the verge of Heathendom, as it were, the vanguard 
of Light in conflict with the kingdom of Darkness. The noc¬ 
turnal assault on Plozk by the Prussians, where the handful of 
Teutonic Knights is overpowered, but the city saved from ruin 
by the miraculous interposition of the ‘ Harper,’ who now proves 
to be the Spirit of St. Adalbert; this, with the scene which 
follows it, on the Island of the Vistula, where the dawn slowly 
breaks over doings of woe and horrid cruelty, but of woe and 
cruelty atoned for by immortal hope,—^belong undoubtedly to 
Werner’s most successful efforts. With much that is question¬ 
able, much that is merely common, there are intermingled 
touches from the true Land of Wonders ; indeed, the whole is 
overspread with a certain dim religious light, in which its many 
pettinesses and ocaggo’ations are softened into something 
which at least resembles poetic harmony. We give this drama 
a high praise, when we say that more than once it has re¬ 
minded us of Calderon. 
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The ‘ Cross on the Baltic’ had been bespoken by Iffland for 
the Berlin theatre; but the complex machinery of the piece, 
the ‘little flames’ springing, at intervals, from the heads of 
certain characters, and the other supernatural ware with which 
!t is replenished, were found to transcend the capabilities of 
any merely terrestrial stage. Iffland, the best actor in Ger¬ 
many, was himself a dramatist, and man of talent, but in all 
points differing from Werner, as a stage-machinist may differ 
from a man with the second-sight. Hoffmann chuckles in secret 
over the perplexities in which the shrewd prosaic manager and 
playwright must have found himself, when he came to the 
' little flame.’ Nothing remained but to write back a refusal, 
full of admiration and expostulation: and Iffland wrote’’ one 
which, says Hoffmann, ‘ passes for a masterpiece of theatrical 
diplomacy.’ 

In this one respect, at least, Werner’s next play was hap¬ 
pier, for it actually crossed the ‘ Stygian marsh’ of green-room 
hesitations, and reached, though in a maimed state, the Ely¬ 
sium of the boards; and this to the great joy, as it proved, 
both of Iffland and all other parties interested. We allude to 
the Martin Luther, oder die Weihe der Kraft (Martin Luther, 
or the Consecration of Strength), Werner’s most popular per¬ 
formance ; which came out at Berlin in 1807, and soon spread 
over all Germany, Catholic as well as Protestant; being acted, 
it would seem, even in Vienna, to overflowing and delighted 
audiences. 

If instant acceptance, therefore, were a measure of dramatic 
merit, this play should rank high among that class of works. 
Nevertheless, to Judge from our own impressions, the sober 
reader of Martin Luther will be far from finding in it such ex¬ 
cellence. It cannot be named among the best dramas ; it is 
not even the best of Werner’s. There is, indeed, much scenic 
exhibition, many a * fervid sentiment,’ as the newspapers have 
it; nay, with all its mixture of coarseness, here and there a 
glimpse of genuine dramatic inspiration : but, as a whole, the 
work sorely disappoints us; it is of so loose and mixed a struc¬ 
ture, and falls’ asunder in our thoughts, like the iron and the 
clay in the Chaldean’s Dream. There is an interest, perhaps 
of no trivial sort, awakened in the First Act; but, unhappily, 
it goes on declining, till, in the Fifth, an ill-nhtured critic might 
almost say, it expires. The story is too wide for Werner’s 
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dramatic leas to gather into a focus ; besides, the reader brings 
with him an image of it, too fixed for being so boldly metamor¬ 
phosed, and too high and august for being ornamented with 
tinsel and gilt pasteboard. Accordingly, the Diet of Worms, 
plentifully furnished as it is with sceptres and armorial shields, 
continues a much grander scene in History than it is here in Fic¬ 
tion, Neither, with regard to the persons of the play, excepting 
those of Luther and Catharine, the Nun whom he weds, can we 
find much scope for praise. Nay, our praise even of these 
two must have many limitations. Catharine, though carefully 
enough depicted, is, in fact, little more than a common tragedy- 
queen, with the storminess, the love, and other stage-heroism, 
which belong prescriptively to that class of dignitaries. With 
regard to Luther himself, it is evident that Werner has put 
forth his whole strength in this delineation ; and, trying him by 
common standards, we are far from saying that he has failed. 
Doubtless it is, in some respects, a significant and even sub¬ 
lime delineation; yet must we ask whether it is Luther, the 
Luther of History, or even the Luther proper for this drama ; 
and not rather some ideal portraiture of Zacharias Werner him¬ 
self.? Is not this Luther, with his too assiduous flute-playing, 
his trances of three days, his visions of the Devil (at whom, to 
the sorrow of the housemaid, he resolutely throws his huge ink- 
bottle), by much too spasmodic and brainsick a pgrsonage ? 
We cannot but question the dramatic beauty, whatever it may 
be in history, of that three-days trance; the hero must before 
this have been in want of mere victuals ; and there, as he sits 
deaf and dumb, with his eyes sightless, yet fixed and staring, 
are we not tempted less to admire, than to send in all haste 
for some officer of the Humane Society?—Seriously, we cannot 
but regret that these and other such blemishes had not been 
avoided, and the character, worked into chasteness and purity, 
been presented to us in the simple grandeur which essentially 
belongs to it. For, censure as we may, it were blindness to 
deny that this figure of Luther has in it features of an austere 
loveliness, a mild yet awful beauty: undoubtedly a figure rising 
from the depths of the poet’s soul; and, marred as it is with 
such adhesions, piercing at times into the depths of ours I- 
Among, so many poetical sins, it forms the chief redeeming 
virtue, and truly were almost in itself a sort of atonement. 

As for the other characters, they need not detain us long 
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Of Chailes the Fifth, by far the most ambitious,—meant, in¬ 
deed, as the counterpoise of Luther,—we may say, without 
hesitation, that he is a failure. An empty Gascon this ; brag¬ 
ging of his power, and honour and the like, in a style which 
Charles, even in his nineteenth year, could never have used. 

‘ One God, one Charles,’ is no speech for an emperor ; and, 
besides, is borrowed from some panegyrist of a Spanish opera- 
singer. Neither can we fall-in with Charles, when he tells us 
that ‘he fears nothing, — not even God.’ We humbly think 
he must be mistaken. With the old Miners, again, with Hans 
Luther and his Wife, the Reformer’s parents, there is more 
reason to be satisfied : yet in Werner’s hands simplicity is 
always apt, in such cases, to become too simple; and these 
honest peasants, like the honest Hugo in the ‘ Sons of the 
Valley,’ are very garrulous. 

The drama of Martin Luther is named likewise th^ Con¬ 
secration of Strength; that is, we suppose, the punning of 
this great theologian from all remnants of earthly pafrsionj into 
a clear heavenly zeal; an operation which is brought ^out, 
strangely enough, by two half-ghosts and one whole ghost,—a 
little fairy girl, Catharine’s servant, who impersonates Faith ; 
a little fairy youth, Luther’s servant, who represents Art; and 
the ‘ Spirit of Cotta’s wife,’ an honest housekeeper, but defunct 
many years before, who stands for Purity. These three super¬ 
naturals hover about in very whimsical wise, cultivating flowers, 
playing on flutes, and singing dirge-like epithalamiums over 
unsound sleepers : we cannot see how aught of this is to ' con¬ 
secrate strength ;’ or, indeed, what such jack-o’-lantern person¬ 
ages have in the least to do with so g;rave a business. If the 
author intended by such machinery to elevate his subject from 
the Common, and unite it with the higher region of the Infinite 
and the Invisible, we cannot think that his contrivance has 
succeeded, or was worthy to succeed. These half-allegcrical, 
half-corporeal beings yield no contentment anywhere: i^bstract 
Ideas, however they may put on fleshly garments, are a cl^s 
of characters whom we cannot sympathise with or delight in. 
Besides, how can this mere embodiment of an allegory be sup¬ 
posed to act on the ru^ed materials of life, and elev^e into 
ideal grandeur the doings of real men, that live and move amid 
the actual pressure of worldly things ? At best, it can stand 
but like a hand in the margin: it is not performing the task 
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proposed, but only telling us that it was meant to be performed. 
To our feelings, this entire episode runs like straggling bind¬ 
weed through the whole growth of the piece, not so much 
uniting as encumbering and choking-up what it meets with; 
in itself, perhaps, a green and rather pretty weed ; yet here 
superfluous, and, like any other weed, deserving only to be 
altogether cut away. 

Our general opinion of Martin Luther, it would seem, there¬ 
fore, corresponds ill with that of the ‘ overflowing and delighted 
audiences’ over all Germany. We believe, however, that now, 
in its twentieth year, the work may be somewhat more calmly 
judged of even there. As a classical drama it could never 
pass with any critic ; nor, on the other hand, shall we ourselves 
deny that, in the lower sphere of a popular spectacle, its attrac¬ 
tions are manifold. We find it, what, more or less, we find 
all Werner’s pieces to be, a splendid, sparkling mass; yet not 
of pure'metal, but of many-coloured scoria, not unmingled with 
metal; aikd must regret, as ever, that it had not been refined 
in a stronger furnace, and kept in the crucible till the true sil¬ 
ver-gleam, glancing from it, had shown that the process was 
complete. 

Werner’s dramatic popularity could not remain without in¬ 
fluence on him, more especially as he was now in the very 
centre of its brilliancy, having changed his residence from War¬ 
saw to Berlin, some time before his Weihe der Kraft yt^s acted, 
or indeed written. Von Schrfiter, one of the state-ministers, a 
man harmonising with Werner in his ‘zeal both for religion 
skxxA freemasonry,’ had been persuaded by some friends to ap¬ 
point him his secretary. Werner naturally rejoiced in such 
promotion; yeti combined with his theatrical success, it per¬ 
haps, in the long-run, did him more harm than good. He 
might now, for the first time, be said to see the busy and influ¬ 
ential world with his own eyes : but to draw future instruction 
from it, or even to guide himself in its present complexities, he 
was little quaUfied. He took a shorter method : ‘ he plunged 
into the vortex of society,’ says Hitzig, with brief expressive¬ 
ness ; became acquainted, indeed, with Fichte, Johannes Miil- 
ler, and other excellent men, but united himself also, and with 
closer partiality, to players, play-lovers, and a long list of jovial, 
admiring, but highly unprofitable companions. His religious 
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schemes, perhaps rebutted by collision with actual life, lay 
dormant for the time, or mingled in strange union with wine- 
vapours, and the * feast of reason and the flow of soul’ The 
result of all this might, in some measure, be foreseen. In eight 
weeks, for example, Werner had parted with his wife. It was 
not to be expected, he writes, that she should be happy with 
him. ‘ I am no bad man,’ continues he, with considerable 
candour; * yet a weakling in many respects (for God strength- 

* ens me also in several), fretful, capricious, greedy, impure. 

* Thou knowest me ! Still immersed in my fantasies, in my 
‘ occupation: so that here, what with playhouses, what with 

* social parties, she had no manner of enjoyment with me. She 
' is innocent: I too perhaps; for can 1 pledge myself that I 

* am so ?’ These repeated divorces of Werner’s at length con¬ 
vinced him that he had no talent for managing wives; indeed, 
we subsequently find him, more than once, arguing in dissua¬ 
sion of marriage altogether. To our readers one other con¬ 
sideration may occur: astonishment at the state of marriage- 
law, and the strange footing this ‘ sacrament’ must stand on 
throughout Protestant Germany. For a Christian mandat least 
not a Mahometan, to leave three widows behind him, certainly 
wears a peculiar aspect. Perhaps it is saying much for Ger¬ 
man morality, that so absurd a system has not, by the dis¬ 
orders resulting from it, already brought about its own abroga¬ 
tion. 

Of Werner’s farther proceedings in Berlin, except by im¬ 
plication, we have little notice. After the arrival of the French 
armies, his secretaryship ceased ; and now wifeless and place¬ 
less, in the summer of 1807, ‘he felt himself,’he says, ‘author¬ 
ised by Fate to indulge his taste for pilgriming.’ Indulge it 
accordingly he did; for he wandered to and fro many years, 
nay we may almost say, to the end of his life, like a perfect 
Bedouin. The various stages and occurrences of his travels 
he has himself recorded in a paper, furnished by him for his 
own Name, in some Biographical Dictionary. Hitzig quotes 
great part of it, but it is too long and too meagre for being 
quoted here. -Wemer was at Prague, Vienna, Munich,—every¬ 
where received with open arms; ‘ saw at Jena, in December 

* 18o7,vfor the first time, the most universal and the clearest 
‘ man of his (the man whose like no one that has seen 
‘ him will ever see again), the great, nay only Goethb ; and 
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* under his introduction, the pattern of German princes’ (the 
Duke of Weimar); and then, * after three ever-memorable 
‘ months in this society, beheld at Berlin the triumphant entry 
‘ of the pattern of European tyrants’ (Napoleon). On the sum¬ 
mit of the Rigi, at sunrise, he became acquainted with the 
Crown Prince, now King, of Bavaria; was by him introduced 
to the Swiss festival at Interlaken, and to the most * intellectual 
‘ lady of our time, the Baroness de StaSl; and must beg to be 
‘credited when, after sufficient individual experience, he can 
‘ declare, that the heart of this high and noble woman was at 
‘ least as great as her genius.’ Coppet, for a while, was his 
headquarters; but he went to Paris, to Weimar,^ again to Swit¬ 
zerland ; in short, trudged and hurried hither and thither, in¬ 
constant as an fatuus^ and restless as the Wandering Jew. 

On his mood of mind during all this period Werner gives 
us no direct information; but so unquiet an outward life be- 
token€^ of itself no inward repose; and when we, from other 
lights, gain a transient glimpse into the wayfarer’s thoughts, 
they seem still more fluctuating than his footsteps. His pro¬ 
ject of a New Religion was by this time abandoned : Hitzig 
thinks his closer survey of life at Berlin had taught him the 
impracticability of such chimeras. Nevertheless, the subject 
of Religion, in one shape or another, nay of propagating it in 
new purity by teaching and preaching, had nowise vanished 
from his meditations. On the contrary, we can perceive that 
it still formed the master-principle of his soul, ‘ the pillar of 
cloud by day, and the pillar of fire by night,’ which guided 
him, so far as he had any guidance, in the pathless desert of 
his now solitary, barren and cheerless existence. What his 
special opinions or prospects on the matter had, at this period, 
become, we nowhere learn; except, indeed, negatively,—^for if 
he has not yet found the new, he still cordially enough detests 
the old. All his admiration of Luther cannot reconcile him to 
modem Lutheranism, this he regards but as another and 
more hideous impersonation of the Utilitarian spirit of the age, 
nay as the last triumph of Infidelity, which has now dressed 
itself in priestly garb, and even mounted the pulpit, to preach. 

^ It was here that Hitrigsaw him for the last time, in 1809 ; found admit¬ 
tance, tteough his means, to a court-festival in honour of BernadOtte; and 
be still recollects, with gratification,' the lordly spect^le of Goethe and that 
sovmeign standing front to front, engaaed in the liveliest conversation. 
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in heavenly symbols, a doctrine which is altogether of the earth. 

A curious passage from his Preface to the Ct'oss on tho Bnlttc 
we may quote,^by way of illustration. After speaking of St. 
Adalbert’s miracles, and how his body, when purchased from 
the heathen for its weight in gold, became light as gossamer, 
he proceeds: 

‘ Though these things may be justly doubted; yet one miracle cannot 
be denied him, the miracle, namely, that after his dwth he has extorted 
from this Spirit of Protestantism agamst Strength in general,—which 
now replaces the old heathen and catholic Spirit of Pers^tion, and 
weighs almost as much as Adalbert’s body,—the admission, that he 
knew what he wanted; was what he wished to be; was so whoUy; and 
therefore must have been a man at all points diametrically opposite both 
to that Protestantism, and to the culture of our day.’ In a Note, he adds; 

‘ There is another Protestantism, however, which constitutes in Conduct 
what Art is in Speculation, and which I reverence so highly, that I even 
place it above Art, as Conduct is above Speculation at all times. But 
in this, St. Adalbert and St Luther are—colleagues: and if God, 
which I daily pray for, should awaken Luther to us before the Last 
Day, the first task he would find, in respect of that d^enerate and 
spurious Protestantism, would be, in his somewhat rugged manner, to— 
potest against it.’ 

A similar, or perhaps still more reckless temper, is to be 
traced elsewhere, in passages of a gay, as well as grave cha¬ 
racter. This is the conclusion of a letter from Vienna, in 1807: 

‘ We have Tragedies here which contain so many edifying maxims, 
that you might use them instead of yesus Strach^ and have them read 
from beginning to end in the Berlin Sunday-Schools. Comedies, like¬ 
wise, absolutely bursting with household felicity and nobleness of mind. 
The genuine Kasperl is dead, and Schikander has gone his ways; but 
here too Bigotry and Superstition are attacked in enlightened Journals 
with such profit, that the people care less for Popery than even you in 
B«lin do; and prize, for instance, the Weihe der Kraft, whidi has also 
been declaimed in R^ensburg and Munich to thronging audiences,— 
chiefly for the multitude of li^ral Protestant opinions therein broi^ht 
to light; and r^ard the author, all his struggling to the contrary un¬ 
heeded, as a s^et lUuminatus, or at worst an amiable Enthusiast In 
a word, Vienna is determined, without loss of time, to overtt^e Beriin 
in the career of improvement; and when 1 recollect that Berlin, on her 
side, carries VwdCi Hymn-book with her, in her rdicttle, to the shows 
in the Thiorffsrten; and that the ray Christiano-catholico-platonic 
Futh pierces deeper and deeper into your (already by nature very deep) 
Privy-councillor Ma’m’selle,—I almost fancy that Germany is one great 
madhouse; and could find in my heart to pack-up my goods, and set 
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off for Italjr, tomorrow morning 5—not, indeed, that I might work ther^ 
where follies enough are to be had too; but that, amid ruins and 
flowers, I might foiget all things, and myself in the %t place.’* 

' To Italy accordingly he went, though with rather different 
objects, and not quite so soon as on the morrow. In the 
course of his wanderings, a munificent ecclesiastical Prince, 
the Fiirst Primas von Dalberg, had settled a yearly pension on 
him ; so that now he felt still more at liberty to go whither he 
listed. In the course of a second visit to Coppet, and which 
lasted four months, Madame de Stael encouraged and assisted 
him to execute his favourite project; he set out, through Turin 
and Florence, and ‘on the 9th of December 1809, saw, for 
‘ the first time, the Capital of the World I’ Of his proceedings 
here, much as we should desire to have minute details, no in¬ 
formation is given in this Narrative; and Hitzig seems to know, 
by a letter, merely that ‘ he knelt with streaming eyes over the 
graves of St. Peter and St. Paul.’ This little phrase says much. 
Werner appears likewise to have assisted at certain * Spiritual 
Exercitations {Geistliche Uebungen) a new invention set on 
foot at Rome for quickening the devotion of the faithful; con¬ 
sisting, so far as we can gather, in a sort of fasting-and-prayer 
meetings, conducted on the most rigorous principles ; the con¬ 
siderable band of devotees being bound over to strict silence, 
and secluded for several days, with conventual care, from every 
sort of intercourse with the world. The effect of these Exer- 
citationsr Werner elsewhere declares, was edifying to an extreme 
degree; at parting on the threshold of their holy tabernacle, 
all the brethren ‘ embraced each other, as if intoxicated with 

* divine joy; and each confessed to the other, that through- 

* out these precious days he had been, as it were, in heaven ; 

* and now, strengthened as by a soul-purifying bath, was but 

* loath to venture back into the cold week-day world.' The 
next step from these Tabor-feasts, if, indeed, it had not pre¬ 
ceded them, was a decisive one: ‘ On the 19th of April 1811, 

* Werner had grace given him to return to the Faith of his 
‘ fathers, the Catholic f 

Here, then, the ‘ crowning mercy’ had at length arrived I 
This posing of the Rubicon determined the whole remainder 
of Werner’s life; which had henceforth the merit at least of 

Laens-Ahrist, t. 70. 
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entire consistency. He forthwith set about the professional 
study of Theology ; then, being perfected in this, he left Italy 
in 1813, taking care, however, by the road, ‘to supplicate, 

' and certainly not in vain, the help of the Gracious Mother at 
* Lorettoand after due preparation, under the superintend¬ 
ence of his patron, the Prince Archbishop von Dalberg, had 
himself ordained a priest at Aschaffenburg, in June 1814. 
Next from Aschaffenburg he hastened to Vienna ; and there, 
with all his might, began preaching ; his first auditory being 
the Congress of the Holy Alliance, which had then just begun 
its venerable sessions. ‘ The novelty and strangeness,’ he says, 

‘ nay originality of his appearance, secured him an extraordi- 
‘ nary concourse of hearers.’ He was, indeed, a man worth 
hearing and seeing; for his name, noised abroad in many- 
sounding peals, was filling all Germany from the hut to the 
palace. This, he thinks, might have affected his head ; but he 
‘ had a trust in God, which bore him through.’ Neither did 
he seem anywise anxious to still this clamour of his judges, 
least of all to propitiate his detractors : for already, before 
arriving at Vienna, he had published, as a pendant to his 
Martin Luther, or the Consecration of Strength, a Pamphlet in 
doggrel metre, entitled the Consecration of Weakness, wherein 
he proclaims himself to the whole world as an honest seeker 
and finder of truth, and takes occasion to revoke his old 
‘ Trinity’ of art, religion and love ; love having now turned 
out to be a dangerous ingredient in such mixtures. The writ¬ 
ing of this Weihe der Unkraft vras reckoned by many a bold 
but injudicious measure,—a throwing down of the gauntlet 
when the lists were full of tumultuous foes, and the knight was 
but weak, and his cause, at best, of the most questionable sort. 
To reports, and calumnies, and criticisms, and vituperations, 
there was no limit. 

What remains of this strange eventful history may be 
summed-up in few words. Werner accepted no special charge 
in the Church; but continued a private and secular Priest; 
preaching diligently, but only where he himself saw good; 
oftenest at Vienna, but in sunujier over all parts of Austria, in 
Styria, Carinthia, and even Venice. Everywhere, he says, the 
opinions of his hearers were 'violently divided.’ At one time, 
he thought of becoming Monk, and had actually entered on a 
tort of noviciate; but he quitted the establishment rather sud- 
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denly, and, as he is reported to have said, ‘ for reasons knowi« 
only to God and himself.’ By degrees, his health grew very 
weak: yet he still laboured hard botfc in public and private; writ¬ 
ing or revising poems, devotional or dramatic ; preaching, and 
officiating as father-confessor, in which last capacity he is said 
to have been in great request. Of his poetical productions 
during this period, there is none of any moment known to us, 
except the Mother of the Maccabees (1819); a tragedy of careful 
structure, and apparently in high favour with the author, but 
which, notwithstanding, need not detain us long. In our view, 
it is the worst of all his pieces; a pale, bloodless, indeed quite 
ghost-like affair; for a cold breath as from a sepulchre chills 
the heart in perusing it: there is no passion or interest, but a 
certain woestruck martyr zeal, or rather frenzy, and this not 
so much storming as shrieking; not loud and resolute, but 
shrill, hysterical, and bleared with ineffectual tears. To read 
it may well sadden us: it is a convulsive fit, whose uncon¬ 
trollable writhings indicate, not strength, but the last decay of 
that .9 

Werner was, in fact, drawing to his latter end : his health 
had long been ruined ; especially of later years, he had suf¬ 
fered much from disorders of the lungs. In i8i7» he was 
thought to be dangerously ill; and afterwards, in 1822, when 
a journey to the Baths partly restored him ; though he himself 
still felt that his term was near, and spoke and acted like a 
man that was shortly to depart. In January 1823, he was 
evidently dying: his affairs he had alrea<|y settled; much of 
his time he spent in prayer; was constai^ cheerful, at inter¬ 
vals even gay. ' His death,’ says Hitzig; ?Was especially mild. 

‘ On the eleventh day of his disorder, he felt himself, particu- 

* larly towards evening, as if altogether light and well; so that 

* he would hardly consent to have any one to watch with him. 

‘ The servant whose turn it was did watch, however ; he had 

» Of his Attila (1808), his VUr-und-Kwanxigste Februar (1809), his 
Cunegunde (1814), and various other pieces arritten in his wanderings, vre 
have not loom to speak. It is the less necessary, as the AttilavsA Twenty- 
fourth 0/February, by much the best of these, have already been forcibly, 
and on the whole feirly, characterised by Madame de StaiS. Of the last- 
named little work are might say. arith douMe emphasis. Nee pueros eorant 
fopulo Medea truetdet; it has a deep and goiuine tragic interest, were it 
not so painfully protracted into the regions of pure htMTO W(9mers Ser- 
moHi, m Nymm. his Preface » Thonuu Attempts, See. are entttely un 
known to 
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* sat down by the bedside between two and three next morning 

* (the 17th), and continued there a considerable while, in the 

* belief that his patient was asleep. Surprised, however, that 

* no breathing was to be heard, he hastily aroused the house- 

* hold, and it was found that Werner had already passed 
‘ away.’ 

In imitation, it is thought, of Lipsius, he bequeathed his 
Pen to the treasury of the Virgin at Mariazell, ' as a chief in¬ 
strument of his aberrations, his sins and his repentance.’ He was 
honourably interred at Enzersdorf on the Hill; where a simple 
inscription, composed by himself, begs the wanderer to ‘ pray 
charitably for his poor soul;’ and expresses a trembling hope 
that, as to Mary Magdalen, ‘ because she loved much,’ so to 
him also ‘ much may be forgiven.’ 

We have thus, in hurried movement, travelled over Zachar- 
ias Werner’s Life and Works; noting down from the former 
such particulars as seemed most characteristic; and gleaning 
from the latter some more curious passages, less indeed with a 
view to their intrinsic excellence, than to their fitness for illus¬ 
trating the man. These scattered indications we must now 
leave our readers to interpret each for himself: each will adjust 
them into that combination which shall best harmonise with 
his own way of thought. As a writer, Werner’s character will 
occasion little difficulty. A richly gifted nature ; but never 
wisely guided, or resolutely applied ; a loving heart; an intel¬ 
lect subtle and inquisitive, if not always clear and strong; a gor¬ 
geous, deep and bold imagination; a true, nay keen and burn¬ 
ing sympathy with all high, all tender and holy things: here 
lay the main elements of no common poet; save only that one 
was still wanting,—the force to cultivate them, and mould 
them into pure union. But they have remained uncultivated, 
disunited, too often struggling in wild disorder : his poetry, 
like his life, is still not so much an edifice as a quarry. Wer¬ 
ner had cast a look into perhaps the very deepest region of the 
Wonderful; but he had not learned to live there : he was yet 
no denizen of that mysterious land; and, in his visions, its 
splendour is strangely mingled and overclouded with the flame 
or smoke of mere earthly fire. Of his dramas we have already 
spoken ; and with much to praise, found always mpre to cen¬ 
sure. In his rhymed pieces, his shorter, mpre didactic poems. 
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we are better satisfied : here, in the rude, jolting vehicle of a 
certain Stemhold-and-Hopkins metre, we often find a strain of 
true pathos, and a deep though quaint significance. His prose, 
again, is among the worst known to us: degraded with silliness; 
diffuse, nay tautological, yet obscure and va^e; contorted 
into endless involutions; a misshapen, lumbering, complected 
coil, well-nigh inexplicable in its entanglements, and seldom 
worth the tiouble of unravelling. He does not move through 
his subject, and arrange it, and rule over it: for the most part, 
he but welters in it, and laboriously tumbles it, and at last sinks 
under it. 

As a man, the ill-fated Wemer can still less content us. 
His feverish, inconstant and wasted life we have already looked 
at. Hitzig, his determined wellwisher, admits that in practice 
he was selfish, wearying out his best friends by the most bare¬ 
faced importunities ; a man of no dignity ; avaricious, greedy, 
sensual, at times obscene; in discourse, with all his humour 
and heartiness, apt to be intolerably longwinded; and of a 
maladroitness, a blank ineptitude, which exposed him to inces¬ 
sant ridicule and manifold mystifications from people of the 
world. Nevertheless, under all this rubbish, contends the 
friendly Biographer, there dwelt, for those who could look 
more narrowly, a spirit, marred indeed in its beauty, and lan¬ 
guishing in painful conscious oppression, yet never wholly for¬ 
getful of its original nobleness. Werner’s soul was made for 
affection ; and often as, under his too rude collisions with ex¬ 
ternal things, it was struck into harshness and dissonance, 
there was a tone which spoke of melody, even in its jarrings. 
A kind, a sad and heartfelt remembrance of his friends seems 
never to have quitted him: to the last he ceased not from 
warm love to men at large; nay to awaken in them, with such 
knowledge as he had, a sense for what was best a:nd highest, 
may be said to have formed the earnest, though weak and un¬ 
stable aim of his whole existence. The truth is, his defects as 
a writer were also his defects as a man: he was feeble, and 
without volition ; in life, as in poetry, his endowments fell into 
confusion; his character relaxed itself on all sides into inco¬ 
herent expansion; his activity became gigantic endeavour, fol¬ 
lowed by most dwarfish performance. 

The grand incident of his life, his adoption of the Roman 
Githolic religion, is one on which we need not heap farth^ 
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censure; for already, as appears to us, it is rather liable to be 
too harshly than too leniently dealt with. There is a feeling 
in the popular mind, which, in wrfl-meant hatred of inconsis¬ 
tency, perhaps in general too sweepingly condemns such 
changes. Werner, it should be recollected, had at all periods 
of his life a religion; nay he hungered and thirsted after truth 
in this matter, as after the highest good of man; a fact which 
of itself must, in this respect, set him far above the most con¬ 
sistent of mere unbelievers,—in whose barren and callous soul 
consistency perhaps is no such brilliant virtue. We pardon 
genial weather for its changes; but the steadiest of all climates 
is that of Greenland. 

Farther, we must say that, strange as it may seem, in 
Werner’s whole conduct, both before and after his conversion, 
there is not visible the slightest trace of insincerity. On the 
whole, there are fewer genuine renegades than men are apt to 
imagine. Surely, indeed, that must be a nature of extreme 
baseness, who feels that, in worldly good, he can gain by such 
a step. Is the contempt, the execration of all that have known 
and loved us, and of millions that have never known us, to be 
weighed against a mess of pottage, or a piece of money ? We 
hope there are not many, even in the rank of sharpers, that 
would think so. But for Werner there was no gain in any way; 
nay rather certainty of loss. He enjoyed or sought no patron¬ 
age ; with his own resources he was already independent 
though poor, and on a footing of good esteem with all that was 
most estimable in his country. His little pension, conferred on 
him, at a prior date, by a Catholic Prince, was not continued af¬ 
ter his conversion, except by the Duke of Weimar, a Protestant. 
He became a mark for calumny; the defenceless butt at which 
every callow witling made his proof-shot; his character was 
more deformed and mangled than that of any bther man. 
What had he to gain? Insult and persecution ; and with 
these, as candour bids us believe, the approving voice of his 
own conscience. To judge from his writings^ he was far ^m 
repenting of the change he had made; his Catholic faith evi¬ 
dently stands in his own min^ as the first blessing of his life; 
and he clings to it as the anchor of his soul. Scarcely more 
than (in th® Preface to his Muttar der Makkabder') does 
he to the legions of falsehoods that were in circulation 

against him; and it is in a spirit which, without entirely con*- 
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cealing the querulousness of nature, nowise fails in the meek¬ 
ness and endurance which became him as a Christian. Here 
is a fragment of another Paper, published since his death, as 
it was meant to be; which exhibits him in a still clearer light. 
The reader may contemn, or, what will be better, pity and 
sympathise with him; but the structure of this strange piece 
surely bespeaks anything but insincerity. We translate it with 
all its breaks and fantastic crotchets, as it stands before us: 

‘Testamentary Inscription, from Friedrich Ludwig Zacharias 
Werner, a son,’ &c.—(here follows a statement of his parentage ^d 
birth, with vacant spaces for the date of his death),— ‘ of the following 
lines, submitted to all such as have more or less felt any friendly in¬ 
terest in his unworthy person, with the request to take warning by his 
example, and charitably to remember the poor soul of the writer before 
God, in prayer and good deeds. 


* Begun at Florence, on the 24th of September, about eight m the 
evening, amid the still distant sound of approaching thunder. Con¬ 
cluded, when and where God wUll 


‘ Motto, Device and Watchword in Death: Remiituntur ei peccata 
multa, quomam dilexit multum! / / Lucas^ caput vii. v. 47. 


‘ N.B. Most humbly and earnestly, and in the name of God, does 
the Author of this Writing b^, of such honest persons as may find it, 
to submit the same in any suitable way to public e xa m i n ation. 


* FecisH nos, Domino, ad Te; dirreqtdetum est cor nostrum, donee 
requUscat in Te. S. Ai^stinus. 

* Per multa Sspergiiur, et hie Ulueque quant {cor) uH requiescere 
possit, d nihil invenit quod ei mffieiat, donee ad ipsum (jr. Deutn) redeat. 
S. Bemardus. 


* In the name of God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost Amen I 

* TTie thunder came.hither, and is still rolling, though now at a dist¬ 
ance.—name of the Lord be praised! Hallelujah!-—I begin : 

‘This Paper must needs be brief; because the appointed term for 
my' life itself may alrdwly be near at hand. There are not wanting 
examples of important a^ unimportant men, who have left behind 
them in writing the defence, -or even sometimes the accusation, of their 
earthly life. Without esriinnting iudi procedure^ I am not minded to 
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imitate it With trembling I reflect that I myself shall first learn in its 
whole terrific compass what properly I was, when these lines shall be 
read by men; that is to say, in a point of Time which for me will be 
no Time; in a condition wherein all experience will for me be too 
late! 

Rex tretnenda majestaiis, 

Qtd scUvandos salvos gratis, 

Salva me, fans pietaiis I i 1 

But if I do, till that day when All shall be laid open, draw a veil over 
my past life, it is not merely out of false shame that I so order it; for 
though not free from this vice also, I would willingly make known my 
guilt to all and every one whom my voice might reach, could I hope, by 
such confession, to atone for what I have done; or thereby to save a 
single soul from perdition. There are two motives, however, which 
forbid me to make such an open personal revelation after death: the one, 
because the unclosing of a pestilential grave may be dangerous to the 
health of the uninfected looker-on; the other, because in my Writii^ 
(which may God forgive me!), amid a wilderness of ^isonous weeds 
apd garbage, there may also be here and ♦here a medicinal herb lying 
scattered, from which poor patients, to whom it might be useful, would 
start back with shuddering, did they know the pestiferous soil on which 
it grew. 

♦ So much, however, in regard to those good creatures as they Call 
themselves, namely to those feeble weaklings who brag of what they 
designate their good hearts,—so much must I say before God, that such 
a heart alone, when it is not checked and regulated by forethought and 
steadfastness, is not only incapable of saving its possessor from destruc¬ 
tion, but is rather certain to hurry him, full speed, into that abyss, where 
I have been, whence I—^perhaps? ! ! !—^by God’s grace am snatched, 
and from which may God mercifully preserve every reader of these 
lines. 

All this is melancholy enough; but it is not like the writing 
of a hypocrite or repentant apostate. To Protestantism, above 
all things, Werner shows no thought of returning. In allusion 
to a rumour, which had spread, of his having given up Catholi¬ 
cism, he says (in the Preface already quoted): 

‘ A stupid, falsehood I must reckon it j since, according to my deepest 
conviction, it is as impossible that a soul in Bliss should return back 
into the Grave, as that a man who, like me, after a life of error and search 
has found the priceless jewel of Truth, should, I will not say, give up 
the sam^ but hesitate to sacrifice for it blood and life, nay many things 
perhaps fiur dearer, with joyful heart, when the one good c^ise is coo* 
oeroed.’ 

M LetttU Lebenstagtn (qttoted by Httag, p. 80). 
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And elsewhere in a private letter: 

‘ I not only assure thee, but I beg of thee to assure all men, if God 
should ever so withdraw the light of his grace from me, that I ceased 
to be a Catholic, I would a thousand times sooner join myself to Juda¬ 
ism, or to the Bramins on the Ganges : but to that shallowest, driest 
most contradictory, inanest Inanity of Protestantism, never^ nevery 
never r 

Here, perhaps, there is a touch of priestly, of almost femi¬ 
nine vehemence; for it is to a Protestant and an old friend 
that he writes: but the conclusion of his Preface shows him in 
a better light. Speaking of Second Parts, and regretting that 
so many of his works were unfinished, he adds: 

‘ But what specially comforts me is the prospect of—our general 
Second Part, where, even in the first Scene, this consolation, that there 
all our works will be known, may not indeed prove so\zcing for us all; 
but where, through the strength of Him that alone completes all works, 
it will be granted to those whom He has saved, not only to know each 
other, but even to know Him, as by Him they are known!-—With my 
trust in Christ, whom I have not yet won, I regard, vrith the Teacher 
of the Gentiles, all things but dross that I may win Him; and to Him 
cordially and lovingly do I, in life or at death, commit you all, my be¬ 
loved Friends and my beloved Enemies!' 

On the whole, we cannot think it doubtful that Werner’s 
belief was real and heartfelt. But how then, our wondering 
readers may inquire, if his belief was real and not pretended, 
how then did he believe? He, who scoffs in infidel style at the 
truths of Protestantism, by what alchemy did he succeed in 
tempering into credibility the harder and bulkier dogmas of 
Popery? Of Popery, too, the frauds and gross corruptions of 
which he has so fiercely exposed in his Martin Luther; and 
this, moreover, without cancelling, or even softening his vitu¬ 
perations, long after his conversion, in the very last edition of 
that drama? To this question, we are far from pretending to 
have any answer that altogether satisfies ourselves ; much less 
that shall altogether satisfy others. Meanwhile, there are two 
considerations which, throw light on the difficulty for us: these, 
as some step, or at least, attempt towards a eolution of it, we 
shall not withhold. 

The first lies in Werner’s individual character and mode of 
life. Not only was he bom a mystic^ not only had he lived 
from of old amid freemasonry, and aU manner of cabalistic 
and other traditionary chimeras; he was also, and had long 
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been, what is emphatically called dissolute; a word which 
now lost somewhat of its original force; but which, as applied 
here, is still more just and significant in its etymological than 
in its common acceptation. He was a man dissolute; that is, 
by a long course of vicious indulgences, enervated and loosened 
asunder. Everywhere in Werner’s life and actions we discern 
a mind relaxed from its proper tension; no longer capable of 
effort and toilsome resolute vigilance; but floating almost pas¬ 
sively with the current of its impulses, in languid, imaginative, 
Asiatic reverie. That such a man should discriminate, with 
sharp fearless logic, between beloved errors and unwelcome 
truths, was not to be expected. His belief is likely to have 
been persuasion rather than conviction, both as it related to 
Religion, and to other subjects. What, or how much a man 
in this way may bring himself to believe, with such force and 
distinctness as he honestly and usually calls belief, there is no 
predicting. 

But another consideration, which we think should nowise 
be omitted, is the general state of religious opinion in Germany, 
especially among such minds as Werner was most apt to take 
for his exemplars. To this complex and highly interesting 
subject we can, for the present, do nothing more than allude. 
So much, however, we may say: It is a common theory among 
the Germans, that every Creed, every Form of worship, is a 
form merely; the mortal and ever-changing body, in which the 
immortal and unchanging spirit of Religion is, with more or 
less completeness, expressed to the material eye, and made 
manifest and influential among the doings of men. It is thus, 
for instance, that Johannes Muller, in his Universal History, 
professes to consider the Mosaic Law, the creed of Mahomet, 
nay Luther’s Reformation; and, in short, all other systems of 
Faith; which he scruples not to designate, without special 
praise or censure, simply as Vorstellungsarten, * Modes of Re¬ 
presentation.’ We could report equally singular things of 
Schelling and others, belonging to the philosophic class ; nay 
of Herder, a Protestant clergyman, and evei. bearing high au¬ 
thority in the Church. Now, it is clear, in a country where 
such opinions arc openly and generally professed, a change of 
religious .creed must be comparatively a slight matter. Con¬ 
versions to Catholicism are accordingly by no means unknown 
among the Germans; Friedrich Schlegel, and the yoangei 
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Count von Stolberg, men, as we should think, of vigorous in¬ 
tellect, and of character above suspicion, were colleagues, or 
rather precursors, of Werner in this adventure; and, indeed, 
formed part of his acquaintance at Vienna. It is but, they 
would perhaps say, as' if a melodist, inspired with harmony of 
inward music, should choose this instrument in preference to 
that, for giving voice to it: the inward inspiration is the grand 
concern; and to express it, the 'deep, majestic, solemn organ* 
of the Unchangeable Church may be better fitted than the 
'scrannel pipe’ of a withered, trivial, Arian Protestantism. 
That Werner, still more that Schlegel and Stolberg could, on 
the strength of such hypotheses, put-off or put-on their religious 
creed, like a new suit of apparel, we are far from asserting: 
they are men of earnest hearts, and seem to have a deep feel¬ 
ing of devotion: but it should be remembered, that what forms 
the groundwork of their religion is professedly not Demonstra¬ 
tion but Faith; and so pliant a theory could not but help to 
soften the transition from the former to the latter. That some 
such principle, in one shape or another, lurked in Werner’s 
mind, we think we can perceive from several indications; 
among others, from the Prologue to his last tragedy, where, 
mysteriously enough, under the emblem of a Phoenix, he seems 
to be shadowing forth the history of his own Faith; and repre¬ 
sents himself even then as merely 'climbing the tree, where 
the pinions of his Phoenix last vanished/ but not hoping to 
regain that blissful vision, till his eyes shall have been opened 
by death. 

On the whole, we must not pretend to understand Werner, 
or expflhnd him with scientific rigour; acting many times with 
only half consciousness, he was always, in some degree, an 
enigma to himself, and may well be obscure to us. Above all, 
there arp mysteries and unsounded abysses in every human 
heart; and that is but a questionable philosophy which under¬ 
takes so readily to exj^in them. Rdigious belief especially, 
at least when it seems "heartfelt and well-intentioned, is no 
subject for harsh or even irreverent investigation. He is a 
wise man that« having such a belief, knows and sees clearly 
the grounds of it in himself; and those, we imagine, who have 
explored with strictest scrutiny the. secret of their own bosoms 
will be least a^pt to rush with intolerant violence into that of 
other men’s. 
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•The good Werner,’ says Jean Paul, ‘fell, like our more 
‘ vigorous Hoffmann, into the poetical fermenting-vat {Gahrboi- 

* tick') of our time, where all Literatures, Freedoms, Tastes 

* and Untastes are foaming through each other; and where all 
‘ is to be found, excepting truth, diligence and the polish of the 
‘ file. Both would have come forth clearer had they studied in 
' Lessing's day.*** We cannot justify Werner; yet let him be 
condemned with pity 1 And well were it could each of us apply 
to himself those words, which Hitzig, in his friendly indigna¬ 
tion, would 'thunder in the ears’ of many a German gainsayer; 
Tak^ thou the beam out of thine own eyej then shalt thou see 
dearly to take the mote out of thy brother's. 

n Letter to Hitzig, in Jean Pauls Ltbtn, by Dbring 
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Novalis has rather tauntingly asserted of Goethe, that the 
grand law of his being is to conclude whatsoever he under¬ 
takes ; that, 'let him engage in any task, no matter what its 
difficulties or how small its worth, he cannot quit it till he has 
mastered its whole secret, finished it. and made the result of 
it his own. This, surely, whatever Novalis might think, is a 
quality of which it is far safer to have too much than too little; 
and if^ in a friendlier spirit, we admit that it does strikingly 
belong to Goethe, these his present occupations will not seem 
out of harmony with the rest of his life; but rather it may be 
regarded as a singular constancy of fortune, which now allows 
him, after completing so many single enterprises, to adjust de¬ 
liberately the details and combination of the whole ; and thus, 
in perfecting his individual works, to put the last hand to the 
highest of all his works, his own literary character, and leave 
the impress of it to posterity in that form and accompaniment 
wkich he himself reckons fittest. For the last two years, as 
many of our readers may know, the venerable Poet has been 
employed in a patient «nd thorough revisal of all his Writings; 
an edition of which, designated as the * complete and final* one, 
was conunenced in 1827, under external encouragements of the 
most flattering sort, and with arrangements for private coSpe- 
ration, which, as we learn, have secured the constant progress 
of the work ' against every accident.’ The first Ueferung, of 
five volumes, is now in our hands; a second of like extent, we 
understand to be already on its way hither; and thus by re¬ 
gular ‘ Deliveries,’ from half-year to half-year, the whole Forty 
Volumes are to be completed in 1831. 

* Foreign Review, No. »,~Goethes SdmrHtlith* Werke, Vollst&ndig$ 
Ausgabe UtaUr Hand. (Goethe's Collective Wcnks. Complete Edition, 
with his final Corrections.)—First Portion, vol. i.-v. t6mo ana 8vo Cotta; 
Stiittgard and Tttbingen, 1807. 
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To the lover of German literature, or of literature in gene> 
ral, this undertaking will not be indifferent: considering, as he 
must do, the works of Goethe to be among the most important 
which Germany for some centuries has sent forth, he will value 
their correctness and completeness for its own sake; and not 
the less, as forming the conclusion of a long process to which 
the last step was still wanting; whereby he may not only enjoy 
the result, but instruct himself by following so great a master 
through the changes which led to it. We can now add, that, 
to the mere book-collector also, the business promises to be 
satisfactory. This Edition, avoiding any attempt at splendour 
or unnecessary decoration, ranks, nevertheless,. in regard to 
accuracy, convenience, and true simple elegance, among the 
best specimens of German typography. The cost too seems 
moderate; so that, on every account, we doubt not but these 
tasteful volumes will spread far and wide in their own country, 
and by and by, we may hope, be met with here in many a 
British library. 

Hitherto, in this First Portion, we have found little or no 
alteration of what was already known; but, in return, some 
changes of arrangement; and, what is more important, some 
additions of heretofore unpublished poems; in particular, a 
piece entitled ‘ Helena^ a classico-romantic Phantasmagoria^ 
which occup ies some ejghty gages of Volume Fou rth . It is to 
this piecelhat we now propose directing the attention of our 
readers. Such of these as have studied Helena for themselves, 
must have felt how little calculated it is, either i ntrin sically or 
by its extrinsic relations and allusio ns, to be rendered very in¬ 
teresting or even very intelligible to the English public, and 
may incline to augur ill of our enterprise. Indeed, to our own 
eyes it already looks dubious enough. But the dainty little 
* Phantasmagoria,' it would appear, has become a subject of 
diligent and truly wonderful speculation to our German neigh¬ 
bours : of which also some vague rumours seem now to have 
reached this country; and these likely enough to awaken on 
all hands a curiosity^^ which, whether intelligent or idle, it were 
a kind of good, deed to allay. In a Journal of this sort, what 
little light on such a matter is at our disposal may naturally be 
looked for. 

* See, for lutanee, the Aikenmum, No. 7, where an attidle stands headed 
with these wor^: Faust, Hblbn or Taov, and Loan Bybon. 
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Helena, like manjr of Goethe’s works, by no means harries 
its significance written on its forehead, so that he who runs may 
r^ad; but, on the contrary, it is enveloped in a certain mystery, 
under coy disguises, which, to hasty readers, may be not only 
offensively obscure, but altogether provoking and impenetrable. 
Neither is this any new thing with Goethe. Often has he pro¬ 
duced compositions, both in prose and verse, which bring critic 
and commentator into straits, or even to a total nonplus. Some 
we have wholly parabolic; some half-literal, half-parabolic ; 
these latter are occasionally studied, by dull heads, in the literal 
sense alone; and not only studied, but condemned: for, in 
truth, the outward meaning seems unsatisfactory enough, were 
it not that ever and anon we are reminded of a cunning, mani¬ 
fold meaning which Ties hidden under it; and incited by capri¬ 
cious beckonings to evolve this, more and more completely, 
from its quaint concealment. 

Did we believe that Goethe adopted this mode of writing 
as a vulgar lure, to confer on his poems the interest which 
might belong to so many charades, we should hold it a very 
poor proceeding. Of this most readers of Goethe will know 
that he is incapable. Such juggleries, and uncertain anglings 
for distinction, are a class of accomplishments to which he has 
never made any pretension. The truth is, this style has, in 
many cases, its own a|»propriateness. Certainly, in all matters 
of Business and Science, in all expositions of fact or argument, 
clearness and ready comprehensibility are a great, often an 
indispensable object. Nor is there any man better aware of 
this principle than Goethe, or who more rigorously adheres to 
it, or more happily exemplifies it, wherever it seems applicable. 
But in this, as in many other respects. Science and Poetry, 
having separate purpoj^s, may have each its several law. If 
an artist has concetvedvliis subject in the secret shrine of his 
own mind, and knows, with a knowledge beyond all power of 
cavil, that it is true and pure, he may choose his own manner 
of exhibiting it, and will generally be the fittest to choose it 
well. One degree of light, he may find, will beseem one de¬ 
lineation.; quite a different degree of light another.. The face 
of Agamemnon was not painted but hidden in the old'picture: 
the Veiled Figure at Sais was the most expressive in the Temple. 
In fact, the grand point is to nav4 a meaning, a j^ouine, deep 
and noble we ; die proper ftntn tor embodying this, the form 
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best suited to the subject and to the author, will gather round 
it almost of its own accord. We profess ourselves unfriendly 
to no mode of communicating Truth; which we rejoice to meet 
with in all shapes, from that of the child's Catechism to the 
deepest poetical Allego ry. Nay the Allegory itself may some¬ 
times be the truest part of the matter. John Bunyan, we hope, 
is nowise our best theologian; neither, unhappily, is theology 
our most attractive science; yet which of our compends and 
treatises, nay which of our romances and poems, lives in such 
mild sunshine as the good old Pilgrim's Progress in the memory 
of so many men ? 

Under Goethe's management, this style of composition has 
often a singular charm. The reader is kept on the alert, ever 
conscious of his own active cooperation ; light breaks on him, 
and clearer and clearer vision, by degrees ; till at last the whole 
lovely Shape comes forth, definite, it may be, and bright ivith 
heavenly radiance, or fading, on this side and that, into vague 
expressive mystery; but true in both cases, and beautiful with 
nameless enchantments, as the poet’s own eye may have beheld 
it. We love it the more for the labour it has given us : we 
almost feel as if we ourselves had assisted in its creation. And 
herein lies the highest merit of a piece, and the proper art of 
reading it. We have not read an author till we have seen his 
object, whatever it may be, as he saw it. Is it a matter of 
reasoning, and has he reasoned stupidly and falsely? We 
should understand the circumstances which, to his mind, made 
it seem true, or persuaded him to write it, knowing that it was 
not so. In any other way we do him injustice if we judge him. 
Is it of poetry ? His words are so many symbols, to which we 
ourselves must furnish the interpretation; or they remauin, as 
in all prosaic minds the words of poetry ever do, a dead letter. 
indications they are, barren in themselves, but, by following 
which, we also may reach, or approach, that Hill of Vision 
where the poet stood, beholding the glorious scene which it is 
the purport of his poem to show others. 

A reposing state, in which the Hill were brought under us, 
obliged to mount it, might indeed for the present be 
i|3|^venient; but, in the end, it could not be equally satis^ 
i^i||H|B|ilidnuance of passive pleasure, it should never be for* 
got^jnipli^ under all conditions of mprtal existence, an 
impompP^;. ^vprywhere m lif^ the ttue question is» not 
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what we gain, but what we do : so also in intellectual matters, 
in conversation, in reading, which is more precise and careful 
conversation, it is not what we receive, but what we are made 
to give, that chiefly contents and profits us. True, the mass 
of readers will object; because, like the mass of men, they are 
too indolent. But if any one affect, not the active and watch¬ 
ful, but the passive and somnolent line of study, are there not 
writers expressly fashioned for him, enough and to spare ? It 
is but the smaller number of books that become more instruc¬ 
tive by a second perusal: the great majority are as perfectly 
plain as perfect triteness can make them. Yet, if time is pre¬ 
cious, no book that will not improve by repeated readings de¬ 
serves to be read at all. And were there an artist of a right 
spirit; a man of wisdom, conscious of his high vocation, of 
whom we could know beforehand that he had not written with¬ 
out purpose and earnest meditation, that he knew what he had 
written, and had embodied in it, more or less, the creations of 
a deep and noble soul,—should we not draw near to him re¬ 
verently, as disciples to a master ; and what task could there 
be more profitable than to read him as we have described, to 
study him even to his minutest meanings ? For, were not this 
to think as he had thought, to see with his gifted eyes, to make 
the very mood and feeling of his great and rich mind the mood 
also of our poor and little one ? It is under the consciousness 
of some such mutual relation that Qoethe writes, and that his 
countrymen now reckon themselves bound to read him : a re¬ 
lation singular, we might say solitary, in the present time; but 
which it is. ever neciessary to bear in mind in estimating his 
literary procedure. 

To justify it in this particular, much more might be said, 
were that our chirf business at present. But what mainly con¬ 
cerns us here, is to know that such, justified or not, is the poet’s 
manner of writing; which also must prescribe for us a corre ¬ 
spond ent manner of studying him, if we study him at all. For 
the rest, on this latter point he nowhere expresses any undue 
anxiety. His works have invariably been sent forth without 
prefoc^ without note or comment of any kind; but left, sonm- 
times plain and direct, sometimes dim and typical, in what de¬ 
gree of clearness or otecurity he himself may have judi^.best, 
to be scanned, and -^ossed; and censured^ and distoiti^ as 
htight pleasd the hmuliierable multittide <rf critics ; to whbsS 
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verdicts he has been, for a great part of his life, accused of 
listening with unwarrantable composure. Helena is no excep¬ 
tion to that practice, but rather among the strong instances of 
it. This Interlude to Faust presents itself abruptly, under a 
character not a little enigmatic; so that, at first view, we know 
not well what to make of it; and only after repeated perusals, 
will the scattered glimmerings of significance begin to coalesce 
into continuous light, and the whole, in any measure, rise be¬ 
fore us with that greater or less degree of coheren ce which it 
may have had in the mind of the poet. Nay, after all, no per¬ 
fect clearness may be attained, but only various approxima¬ 
tions to it; hints and half-glances of a meaning, which is still 
shrouded in vagueness ; nay, to the just picturing of which 
this very vagueness was essential. For the whole piece has a 
dreamlike character ; and in these cases, no prudent sooth¬ 
sayer will be altogether confident. To our readers we must 
now endeavour, so far as possible, to show both the dream and 
its interpretation: the former as it stands written before us; 
the latter from our own private conjecture alone; for of those 
strange German comments we yet know nothing except by the 
faintest hearsay. 

Helena forms part of a continuation to Faust; but, happily 
for our present undertaking, its connexion with the latter work 
is much looser than might have been expected. We say hap¬ 
pily ; because Faust, though considerably talked of in Eng¬ 
land, appears still to be nowise known. We have made it our 
duty to inspect the English Translation of Faust, as well as 
the Extracts which accompany Retssch’s Outlines; and vari¬ 
ous disquisitions and animadversions, vituperative or laudatory, 
grounded on these two works ; but unfortunately have found 
there no cause to alter the above persuasion. Faust is em¬ 
phatically a work of Art; a work matured in the mysterious 
depths of a vast and wonderful mind; and bodied forth with 
that truth and turious felicity of coihposition, in whidi this 
man is generally admitted to have no living rival. To recon- 
strupt such a work in another language; to show it in its hard 
/ef (graceful strength ; with those slight witchihg traits of pathos 
or (E^ ^nasm, those glimpses of solemnity or terror; and so 
many ^flexes and evanescent echoes of meaning, which con¬ 
nect it in strange union with the whole Infinite of thofught,*— 
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were business for a man of different powers than has yet at¬ 
tempted German translation among us. In fact, Faust is to 
be read not once but many times, if we would understand it: 
every line, every word has its purport; and only in such minute 
inspection will the essential significance of the poem display 
itself. Perhaps it is even chiefly by following these fainter 
traces and tokens that the true point of vision for the whole is 
discovered to us; that we get to stand at last in the proper 
scene of Faust; a wild and wondrous region, where in pale 
light the primeval Shapes of Chaos,—as it were, the Founda¬ 
tions of Being itself,—^seem to loom forth, dim and huge, in 
the vague Immensity around us; and the life and nature of 
man, with its brief interests, its misery and sin, its mad pas¬ 
sion and poor frivolity, struts and frets its hour, encompassed 
and overlooked by that stupendous All, of which it forms an 
indissoluble though so mean a fraction. He who would study 
all this must for a bng time, we are afraid, be content to study 
it in the original. -I 

But our English criticisms of Faust have been of a still 
more unedifying sort. Let any man fancy the CEdipus Tyratt’ 
nus discovered for the first time ; translated from an unknown 
Greek manuscript, by some ready-writing manufacturer; and 

* broughrout* at brury Lane, with new music, made as ‘ apo- 

* thecaries make new-mixtures, by pouring out of one vessel 

* into another ’1 Then read the theatrical report in the Morning 
Papers, and the Magazines of next month. Was no^4he whole 
affair rather ‘heavy’? How indifferent did the audience sit; 
how little use was made of the handkerchief, except by such 
as took snuff! Did not CEdipus somewhat remind us of a 
blubbering schoolboy, ahd Jocasta of a decayed milliner ? Con¬ 
fess that the plot was monstrous; nay, considering the mar- 
ria|^e-law of England, utterly intmoral. On the whole, what a 
singular deficiency of taste must this Sophocles have laboured 
under ! But probably he was excluded from the ‘ society of 
the influential classes for, after all, the man is not without 
indications of genius : had we had the training of him—^And 


so on, through all the variations of the critical compipe. 

So might it have fared with the ancient 
has it fared with the only modem that, writes iniuH^l^ 
spirit. This treatment of Faust ipay deserve to niB|ipked, 
for, various reasons; not to be lamented over, becausc^s in 
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much more important instances, it is inevitable, and lies in 
the nature of the case. Besides, a better state of things is 
evidently enough coming round. By and by, the labours, 
poetical and intellectual, of the Germans, as of other nations, 
will appear before us in their true shape ; and Faust, among 
the rest, will have justice done it. For ourselves, it were un¬ 
wise presumption, at any time, to pretend opening the full 
poetical significance of Faustj nor is this the place for making 
such an attempt. Present purposes will be answered if we can 
point out some general features and bearings of the piece; 
such as to exhibit its relations with Helena; by what contriv¬ 
ances this latter has been intercalated into it, and how far the 
strange picture and the strange framing it is enclosed in corre¬ 
spond. 

The story of Faust forms one of the most remarkable pro¬ 
ductions of the Middle Ages ; or rather, it is the most striking 
embodiment of a highly remarkable belief, which originated or 
prevailed in those ages. Considered strictly, it may take the 
rank of a Christian mythus, in the same sense as the story of 
Prometheus, of Titan, and the like, are Pagan ones; and to 
our keener inspection, it will disclose a no less impressive^ or 
characteristic aspect of the same human nature,—here bright, 
joyful, self-confident, smiling even in its sternness; there deep, 
meditative, awe-struck, austere,—in which both they and it 
took their rise. To us, in these days, it is not easy to esti¬ 
mate how this story of Faust, i nvested with its magic and jn- 
femal horrors, must have b^rro^OT up the souls of a rude and 
earnest people, in an age when its dialect was not yet obsolete, 
and such contracts with the principle of Evil were thought not 
only credible in general, but possible to every individual audi¬ 
tor who here shuddered at the mention of them. The day of 
Magic is gone by; Witc hcraft has been put a stop to by act 
of Darliament . But the mysterious relations which it ^pibleme d 
still continue; the Soul of Man still fights with the dark in¬ 
fluences of Ignorance, Misery and Sin; still lacerates itself, 
like a captive bird, against the iron limits which Necessity has 
drawn round it; still follows F^se Shows, seeking peace an^ 
good on paths where no peace or good is to be found. In this 
sense, F^t may still be considered as true; nay as a truth of 
the most impressive sort, and one which will always remain 
true. 
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To body forth in modern symbols a feeling so old and deep- 
rooted in our whole European way of thought, were a task not 
unworthy of the highest poetical genius. In Germany, accord¬ 
ingly, it has several times been attempted, and with very vari¬ 
ous success. Klinger has produced a Romance of Faust, full 
oimigged sense, and here and there not without considerable 
strength of delineation; yet, on the whole, of an essentially 
unpoetical character; dead, or living with only a mechanical 
life; coarse, almost gross, and to our minds far too redolent 
of pitch and bitumen. Maler Muller’s Faust, which is a Drama, 
must be regarded as a much more genial performance, so far 
as it goes: the secondary characters, the Jews and rakish Stu¬ 
dents, often remind us of our own Fords and Marlowes. His 
main persons, however, Faust and the Devil, are but inade¬ 
quately conceived; Faust is little more than self-willed ^ super¬ 
cilious, and, alas, insolvent; the Devils, above all, are savage, 
long-winded and insufferably noisy. Besides, the piece has 
been left in a fragmentary state; it can nowise pass as the 
best work of Muller’s.’ Klingemann’s Faust, which also is 
(or lately was) a Drama, we have never seen ; and have only 
heard of it as of a tawdry and hollow article, suited for imme¬ 
diate use, and immediate oblivion. 

Goethe, we believe, was the first who tried this subject 

’ Friedrich Mtiller (more commonly called Maler, or Paints MttUer) is 
here, so far as we know, named for the first time to English readers. Never¬ 
theless, in any solid study of German literature this author must take preced¬ 
ence of many hundreds whose reputation has travelled faster. But Milller 
has been unfortunate in his own country, as well as here. At an early age, 
meeting with no success as a poet, he quitted that art for painting; and re¬ 
tired, perhaps in disgust, into Italy; where also but little preferment seems 
to have awaited him. His writings, after almost half a century of neglect, 
were at length brought into sight and general estimation by Ludwig Tieck; 
at a time when the author might indeed say, that he was 'old and could not 
enjoy it. solitary and could not impart it, but not, unhappily, that he was 
‘ known and did not want it,' for his fine genius had yet mdde for itself no 
freeway amid so many obstn^ions, and still continued unrewarded and un¬ 
recognised. His paintings, chiefly of still-life and animals, aro said to possess 
a true though no very extraordinary merit; but of his poetry we will venture 
to assert that it bespeaks a genuine feeling and talent,nay rises at times even 
into the higher regions of Art. His Adam's Awa^ning, his l$atyr Mofsus, 
his Nusskernen (Nutshelltng). informed as they are with simply kind^ 
strength. With cl^ vision, and love of nature, are incomparaluy‘th|«i||W 
German, or, indeed, modem Idyls; his Gestcvtva will stand rmdi|8|m|i 
with that of Tieck. These thin^ are now acknowledged 
mans; but tb MQller the adcnowledgment is of no a^iL He 
years ago at Rmne, where be semis to have subsisted latterW ws^p TOt a 
(»ctare<icaone. 
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and is, on all hands, considered as by far the most successful. 
His manner of treating it appears to us, so far as we can un¬ 
derstand it, peculiarly just and happy. He retains the super¬ 
natural vesture of the story, but retains it with the conscious¬ 
ness, on his and our part, that it is a chimera. His art-magic 
comes forth in doubtful twilight; vague in its outline ; inter- 
v'oven everywhere with light sarcasm; nowise as a real Object, 
bul as a real Shadow of an Object, which is also real, yet lies 
beyond our horizon, and except in its shadows, cannot itself 
be seen. Nothing were simpler than to look in this new poem 
for a new * Satan’s Invisible World displayed,’ or any effort to 
excite the sceptical minds of these days by goblins, wizards and 
other infernal ware. Such enterprises belong to artists of a 
different species: Goethe’s Devil is a cultivated personage, and 
acquainted with the modern sciences; sneers at witchcraft and 
the black-art, even while employing them, as heartily as any 
member of the French Institute ; for he is a philosophe, and 
doubts most things, nay half disbelieves even his own exist¬ 
ence. It is not without a cunning effort that all this is man¬ 
aged ; but managed, in a considerable degree, it is ; for a 
world of magic is opened to us which, we might almost say, 
we feel at once to be true and not true. 

In fact, Mephistopheles comes before us, not arrayed in 
the terrors of Cocytus and Phlegethon, but in the natural in¬ 
delible deformity of Wickedness; he is the Devil, not of Super- 
stitjqn,.but of I^owledge. Here is^lto- c lo ve n foot, or horns and 
tail: he him^f informs us that, during the late march of intel¬ 
lect, the vev^ Devil has participated in the spirit of the age, and 
laid these^appendages aside. Doubtless, Mephistopheles ' has 
the manners of a gentleman ;’ he ' knows the world ;’ nothing 
can exceed the easy tact with which he manages himself; his 
wit and sarcasm are unlimited; the cool heartfelt contempt 
with which he despises all things, human and divine, might 
make the fortune of half a dozen * fellows about town.' Yet 
withal he is a devil in very deed; a genuine Son of Night. He 
calls himself the Denier, and this truly is his name; for, as 
Voltaire did with historical doubts, so does he with all moral 
appearances; settles them with a N'm croyesi rien. The shrewd, 
alHnfoi;ii|t;d intellect he has, is an attorney intellect; it can 
contradict; but it cannot affirm. With lynx vision, he descries 
at a glance the ridiculous, the unsuitable, the bad; but fur the 
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solemn, the noble, the worthy, he is blind as his ancient Mcu 
ther. Thus does he go along, qualifying, confuting, despising; 
on all hands detecting the false, but without force to bring 
forth, or even to discern, any glimpse of the true. Poor Devil I 
what truth should there be for him ? To see Falsehood is his 
only Truth: falsehood and evil are the rule, truth and good the 
exception which confirms it. He can believe in nothing, but 
in his own self-conceit, and in the indestructible baseness, folly 
and hypocrisy of men. For him, virtue is some bubble of the 
blood: ' it stands written on his face that he never loved a 
living soul’ Nay, he cannot even hate: at Faust himself he 
has no grudge; he merely tempts him by way of experiment, 
and to pass the time scientifically. Such a combination of 
perfect Understanding with perfect Selfishness, of logical Life 
with moral Death; so universal a denier, both in heart and head, 
—^is undoubtedly a child of Darkness, an emissary of the prime¬ 
val Nothing: and coming forward, as he does, like a person 
of breeding, and without any flavour of brimstone, may stand 
here, in his merely spiritual deformity, at once potent, danger¬ 
ous and contemptible, as the best and only genuine Devil of 
the.<«e latter times. 

In strong contrast with this impersonation of modem 
worldly-mindedness stands Faust himself, by nature the an¬ 
tagonist of it, but destined also to be its victim. If Mephis- 
topheles represent the spirit of Denial, Faust may represent 
that of Inquiry and Endeavour: the two are, by necessity, in 
conflict; the light and the darkness of man’s life and mind. 
Intrinsically, Faust is a noble being, though no wise one. His 
desires are towards the high and true; nay with a whirlwind 
impetuosity he rushes forth over the Universe to grasp all ex¬ 
cellence ; his heart yearns towards the infin'te and the invisible: 
only that he knows not the conditions under which alone this 
is to be attained. Confiding in his feeling of himself, he has 
started with the tacit persuasion, so natural to all men, that he 
at least, however it may fare with others, shall and must be 
f^PPy S ^ deep-seated, though only half-conscious conviction 
lurks in him, that wherever he is not successful, fortune 
dealt With him unjustly. His purposes are fair, nay 
why should he not prosper in them ? For in all his 
ings, his strivings after truth and more than 
of mind, it has never struck him to inquire how he, 
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was warranted for such enterprises : with what faculty Nature 
had equipped him ; within what limits she had hemmed him 
in ; by what right he pretended to be happy, or could, some 
short space ago, have pretended to be at all. Experience, in¬ 
deed, will teach him, for ‘ Experience is the best of school¬ 
masters ; only the school-fees are heavy.’ As yet too, disap¬ 
pointment, which fronts him on every hand, rather maddens 
than instructs. Faust has spent his youth and manhood, not 
as others do, in the sunny crowded paths of profit, or among 
the rosy bowers of pleasure, but darkly and alone in the search 
of Truth; is it fit that Truth should now hide herself, and his 
sleepless pilgrimage towards Knowledge and Vision end in the 
pale shadow of Doubt ? To his dream of a glorious higher 
happiness, all earthly happiness has been sacrificed; friend¬ 
ship, love, the social rewards of ambition were cheerfully cast 
aside, for his eye and his heart were bent on a region of clear 
and supreme good; and now, in its stead, he finds isolation, 
silence and despair. What solace remains ? Virtue once pro¬ 
mised to be her own reward; but because she does not pay 
him in the current coin of worldly enjoyment, he reckons her 
too a delusion; and, like Brutus, reproaches as a shadow, what 
he once worshipped as a substance. Whither shall he now 
tend ? For his loadstars have gone out one by one; and as 
the darkness fell, the strong steady wind has changed into a 
fierce and aimless tornado. Faust calls himself a monster, 
* without object, yet without rest.’ The vehement, keen and 
stormful nature of the man is stung into fury, as he thinks of 
all he has endured and lost; he broods in gloomy meditation, 
and, like Bellerophon, wanders apart, * eating his own heart 
or, bursting into fiery paroxysms, curses man’s whole existence 
as a mockery; curses hope and faith, and joy and care, and 
what is worst, * curses patience more than all the rest.’ Had 
his weak arm the power, he could smite the Universe asundor^ 
as at the crack of Doom, and hurl his own vexed being along 
with it into the silence of Annihilation. 

Thus Faust is a man who has quitted the ways of vulgar 


men, without light to guide him on a better way. No longer 
M^cted by the sympathies, the common interests and ccnn- 
j ^M ^iersuasions which the mass of mortals, each individn- 
nay, it may be, stolid and altogether Unut lt»tO 
tli3|^ii&^aim of life, are yet held together, ahd, like stones in 
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the channel of a torrent, by their very multitude and mutual 
collision, are made to move, with some regularity,—he is still 
but a slave; the slave of impulses, which are stronger, not 
truer or better, and the more unsafe that they are solitary. 
He sees the vulgar of mankind happy; but happy only in their 
baseness. Himself he feels to be peculiar; the victim of a 
strange, an unexampled destiny ; not as other men, he is ‘ with 
them, not ^them.’ There is misery here, nay, as Goethe has 
elsewhere wisely remarked, the beginning of madness itself. It 
is only in the sentiment of companionship that men feel safe 
and assured: to all doubts and mysterious ' questionings of 
destiny,' their sole satisfying answer is, Others do and suffet 
the like. Were it not for this, the dullest day-drudge of Mam¬ 
mon might think himself into unspeakable abysses of despair ; 
for he too is ' fearfully and wonderfully madeInfinitude and 
Incomprehensibility surround him on this hand and that; and 
the vague spectre Death, silent and sure as Time, is advancing 
at all moments to sweep him away for ever. But he answers. 
Others do and suffer the likes and plods along without mis¬ 
givings. Were there but One Man in the world, he would be 
a terror to himself; and the highest man not less so than the 
lowest. Now it is as this One Man that Faust regards him¬ 
self : he is divided from his fellows; cannot answer with them. 
Others do the likej and* yet, why or how he specially is to do 
or suffer t will nowhere reveal itself. For he is still * in the gall 
of bitterness Pride, and an entire uncompromising though 
secret love of Seif, are still the mainsprings of his conduct. 
Knowledge with him is precious only because it is power; 
even virtue he would love chiefly as a finer sort of sensuality, 
and because it was his virtue. A ravenous hunger for enjoy¬ 
ment haunts him everywhere; the stinted allotments of earthly 
life are as a mockery to him: to .the iron la# of Force he will 
not yield, for his heart, though torn, is yet unweakened, and 
till Humility shall open his eyes, the soft law of Wisdom will 
be hidden from him. 

To invest a man of this charact^ with supernatural powers 
is but enablii^ him to repeat his error on a larger scale, to 
play the same false game with a deeper and mote ruinous 
stake. Go where he may, he will * find himself again iii" a 
conditional worldwiden his sphore as he pleases, he wUi find 
it again endirded by theemipire of Necessity; the gay island 
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of Existence is again but a fraction of the ancient realm of 
Night. Were he all-wise and all-powerful, perhaps he might 
be contented and virtuous ; scarcely otherwise. The poorest 
human soul is infinite in wishes, and the infinite Universe was 
not made for one, but for all. Vain were it for Faust, by heap¬ 
ing height on height, to struggle towards infinitude; while to 
that law of Self-denial, by which alone man’s narrow destiny 
may become an infinitude within itself, he is still a stranger. 
Such, however, is his attempt; not indeed incited by hope, 
but goaded on by despair, he unites himself with the Fiend, 
as with a stronger though a wicked agency; reckless of all 
issues, if so were that, by these means, the craving of his heart 
might be stayed, and the dark secret of Destiny unravelled or 
forgotten. 

It is this conflicting union of the higher nature of the soul 
with the lower elements of human life; of Faust, the son of 
Light and Free-will, with the influences of Doubt, Denial and 
Obstruction, or Mephistopheles, who is the symbol and spokes¬ 
man of these, that the poet has here proposed to delineate. 
A high problem; and of which the solution is yet far from 
completed; nay perhaps, in a poetical sense, is not, strictly 
speaking, capable of completion. For it is to be remarked 
that, in this contract with the Prince of Darkness, little or no 
mention or allusion is made to a Future Life; whereby it might 
seem as if the action was not intended, in the manner of the 
old Legend, to terminate in Faust’s perdition ; but rather as if 
an altogether different end must be provided for him. Faust, 
indeed, wild and wilful as he is, cannot be regarded as a wicked, 
much less as ap utterly reprobate man : we do not reckon him 
ill-intentioned, but misguided and miserable; he falls into crime, 
not by purpose, but by accident and blindness. To send him 
to the Pit of Woe, to render such a character the eternal slave 
of Mephistopheles, would look like making darkness triumph¬ 
ant over light,,blind force over erring reason; or at best, were 
cutting the Gordian knot, not loosing it. If we mistake not, 
Goethe’s Faust will have a finer moral than the old nursery- 
1^, or the other plays and tales) that have been founded on it. 
■■b^ed and blighted yet still noble Faust will not end in 
H^HUlfess of .horror, but in Peace grounded on better Know- 
hence that Knowledge is to come, what higher .iipd- 
Cr^ffliDrld of Art or Religion may be hovering in the mind 
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the Poet, we will not try to surmise; perhaps in bright aerial 
emblematic glimpses, he may yet show it us, transient and afar 
off, yet clear with orient beauty, as a Land of Wonders and 
hew Poetic Heaven. 

With regard to that part of the Work already finished, we 
must here say little more. Faust, as it yet stands, is, indeed, 
only a stating of the difficulty ; but a stating of it wisely, truly 
and with deepest poetic emphasis. For how many living hearts, 
even now imprisoned in the perplexities of Doubt, do these 
wild piercing tones of Faust, his withering agonies and fiery 
desperation, ‘ speak the word they have long been waiting to 
hear’! A nameless pain had long brooded over the soul: here, 
by some light touch, it starts into form and voice; we see it 
and know it, and see that another also knew it. This Faust 
is as a mystic Oracle for the mind; a Dodona grove, where the 
oaks and fountains prophesy to us of our destiny, and murmur 
unearthly secrets. 

How all this is managed, and the Poem so curiously fa¬ 
shioned ; how the clearest insight is combined with the keenest 
feeling, and the boldest and wildest imagination ; by what soft 
and skilful finishing these so heterogeneous elements are blended 
in fine harmony, and the dark world of spirits, with its merely 
metaphysical entities, plays like a chequering of strange mys¬ 
terious shadows among the palpable objects of material life; 
and the whole, firm in its details and sharp and solid as reality, 
yet hangs before us melting on all sides into air, and free and 
light as the baseless fabric of a vision; all this the reader can 
learn fully nowhere but, by long study, in the Work itself. 
The general scope and spirit of it we have now endeavoured 
to sketch: the few incidents on which, with the aid of much 
dialogue and exposition, these have been brought out, are per¬ 
haps already known to most readers, and, at all events, need 
not be minutely recapitulated here. Mephistopheles has pro¬ 
mised to himself that he will lead Faust * through the bustling 
inanity of life,' but that its pleasures shall tempt and not satisfy 
him; 'food shall hover before his eager lips, but he shall beg 
for nourishment in vain.* Hitherto they have travelled but a 
short way together; yet so fiu*, the Denier has kept his engage¬ 
ment weL Faust, endowed with all earthly and many more 
than earthly advantages, is still no nearer contentment; ntty, 
after a bri^ s<Ktson of marred and uncertain joy, he finds him- 
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self sunk into deeper wretchedness than ever. Margaret, an 
innocent girl whom he loves, but has betrayed, is doomed to 
die, and already crazed in brain, less for her own errors than 
for his : in a scene of true pathos, he would fain persuade her 
to escape with him, by the aid of Mephistopheles, from prison; 
but in the instinct of her heart she finds an invincible aversion 
to the Fiend : she chooses death and ignominy rather than life 
and love, if of his giving. At her final refusal, Mephistopheles 
proclaims that ** she is judged,” a ‘ voice from Above’ that “ she 
is savedthe action terminates; Faust and Mephistopheles 
vanish from our sight, as into boundless Space. 

And now, after so long a preface, we arrive at Helena, the 
* Classico-romantic Phantasmagoria,’ where these Adventurers, 
strangely altered by travel, and in altogether different costume, 
have again risen into sight. Our long preface was not need¬ 
less ; for Faust and Helena, though separated by some wide 
and marvellous interval, are nowise disconnected. The cha> 
racters may have changed by absence ; Faust is no longer the 
same bitter and tempestuous man, but appears in chivalrous 
composure, with a silent energy, a grave and, as it were, com¬ 
manding ardour. Mephistopheles alone may retain somewhat 
of his old spiteful shrewdness: but still the pasNstate of these 
personages must illustrate the present; and only by what we 
remember of them, can we try to interpret what we see. In 
fact, the style of Helena is altogether new; quiet, simple, joy¬ 
ful ; passing by a short gradation from Classic dignity into 
Romantic pomp; it has everywhere a full and sunny tone of 
colouring; resembles not a tragedy, but a gay gorgeous masque. 
Neither is Faust’s former history alluded to, or any explana¬ 
tion given us of occurrences that may have intervened. It is 
a light scene, divided by chasms and unknown distance from 
that other country of gloom. Nevertheless, the latter still 
fiowns in the, background; nay rises aloft, shutting out farther 
view, and our gay vision attains a new significance as it is 

S n that ca.nvas of storm. 

lestion whether it ever, occurred to any English reader 
that the work needed a continuation, or even ad- 
e. To the Germans, however, in their deeper study 
irite poem, which also they have full means of study- 
las long been no secret: s^d such as have seen with 
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^at zeal most German readers cherish Faust, and how the 
younger of them will recite whole scenes of it with a vehem¬ 
ence resembling that of Gil Bias and his Figures Hibemoises, 
in the streets of Oviedo, may estimate the interest excited in 
that country by the following Notice from the Author, pub¬ 
lished last year in his Kunst und Alterthum, 

* Helena. Interlude in Faust. 

* Faust’s character, in the elevation to which latter refinement, work¬ 
ing on the old rude Tradition, has raised it, represents a man who, feel¬ 
ing impatient and imprisoned within the limits of mere earthly existence, 
regards the possession of the highest knowledge, the enjo 3 rment of the 
fairest blessings, as insufficient even in the slightest degree to satisfy his 
longing: a spirit, accordingly, which struggling out on all sides, ever re¬ 
turns the more unhappy. 

‘ This form of mind is so accordant with our modem disposition, that 
various persons of ability have been induced to undertake the treatment 
of such a subject. My manner of attempting it obtained approval: dis¬ 
tinguished men considered the matter, and commented on my perform¬ 
ance; all which I thankfully observed. At the same time I could not 
but wonder that none of those who undertook a continuation and com¬ 
pletion of my Fragment had lighted on the thought, which seemed so 
obvious, that the composition of a Second Part must necessaiily elevate 
itself altogether away from the hampered sphere of the First, and con¬ 
duct a man of such a nature into higher r^ons, under worthier circum¬ 
stances. ' 

* How 1, for my part, had determined to essay this, lay silently be¬ 
fore my own mind, from time to time exciting me to some progress; 
while from all and each I carefully guarded my secret, still in hope of 
bringing the work to the wished-for issue. Now, however, I must no 
longer keep back; or, in publishing my collective Endeavours, conceal 
any farther secret from the world; to which, on the contrary, 1 feel my¬ 
self bound to submit my whole labours, even though in a fragmentary 
state. 

‘ Accordingly 1 have resolved that the above-named Piece, a smallei 
drama, complete within itself but pertaining to the Second Part of Faust, 
shall be forthwith presented in the First Portion of my ^orks. 

* The wide chaan between that well-known dolorous conclusicm of 
the First Part, and the entrance of an antique Gr^an Heroine, is not 
yet overarched; meanwhile, as a preamble^ my readers >nll accept what 
follows: 

‘ The old Legend tells us, and the Puppet-play fails not to introduce 
the scene, that Faust, in his imperious pride of heart, required 
Mephistopheles the love of the lair Helena of Greece: in which demand 
the other, after, some reluctance, gratified him. Not to overloolc so im¬ 
portant a c6iic<iin in oor work was a duty for ns: and how we have eti<* 
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deayoured to dischai^ it, will be seen in this Interlude. But what maj 
have furnished the proximate occasion of such an occurrence, and how, 
after manifold hindrances, our oM magical Craftsman can have found 
means to bring back the individual Helena, in person, out of Orcus into 
Life, must, in this stage of the business, remain undiscovered. For the 
present, it is enough if our reader will admit that the real Helena may 
step forth, on antique tragedy-cothurnus, before her primitive abode in 
Sparta. We then request him to observe in what way and manner 
Faust will presume to court favour from this royal all-famous Beauty of 
the world.* 

To manage so unexampled a courtship will be admitted to 
be no easy task ; for the mad hero’s prayer must here be ful¬ 
filled to its largest extent, before the business can proceed a 
step ; and the gods, it is certain, are not in the habit of anni¬ 
hilating time and space, even to make ‘two lovers happy.’ Our 
Marlowe was not ignorant of this mysterious liaison of Faust’s : 
however, he slurs it over briefly, and without fronting the diffi¬ 
culty : Helena merely flits across the scene as an airy pageant, 
without speech or personality, and makes the lovesick philo¬ 
sopher * immortal by a kiss.’ Probably there are not many 
that would grudge Faust such immortality ; we at least nowise 
envy him: for who does not see that this, in all human pro¬ 
bability, is no real Helena, but only some hollow phantasm 
attired in her shape; while the true Daughter of Leda still 
dwells afar off in the inane kingdoms of Dis, and heeds not 
and hears not the most potent invocations of black art ? An¬ 
other matter it is to call forth the frail fair one in very deed ; 
not in form only, but in soul and life, the same Helena whom 
the Son of Atreus wedded, and for whose sake Ilion ceased to 
be. For Faust must behold this Wonder, not as she seemed, 
but as she was ; and at his unearthly desire the Past shall be¬ 
come Present; and the antique Time must be new-created, 
and give back its persons and circumstances, though so long 
since reingulfed in the silence of the blank bygone Eternity I 
However, Mephlstopheles is a cuniiing genius; and will not 
start at common obstacles. Perhaps, indeed, he is Metaphy¬ 
sician enough to know that Time and Space are but quiddities, 
not entities; forms of the human soul, Laws of Thought, which 
tq us appear independent existences, but, out of our brain, 
hs^ve no existence whatever: in which case the whole nodus 
miiy be more of a logical cobweb than any actual material 
oltalty. Let us see how he unravels it, or cuts it. 
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The scene is Greece; not our poor oppressed Ottoman 
Morea, but the old heroic Hellas; for the sun again shines on 
Sparta, and * Tyndarus’ high House’ stands here bright, mas¬ 
sive and entire, among its mountains, as when Menelaus re¬ 
visited it, wearied with his ten years of warfare and eight of 
sea-roving. Helena appears in front of the Palace, with a 
Chorus of captive Trojan maidens. These are but Shades, 
we know, summoned from the deep realms of Hades, and em¬ 
bodied for the nonce: but the Conjuror has so managed it, 
that they themselves have no consciousness of this their true 
and highly precarious state of existence: the intermediate three 
thousand years have been obliterated, or compressed into a 
point; and these fair figures, on revisiting the upper air, enter¬ 
tain not the slightest suspicion that they had ever left it, or, 
indeed, that anything special had happened; save only that 
they had just disembarked from the Spartan ships, and been 
sent forward by Menelaus to provide for his reception, which 
is shortly to follow. All these indispensable preliminaries, it 
would appear, Mephistopheles has arranged with considerable 
success. Of the poor Shades, and their entire ignorance, he 
is so sure, that he would not scruple to cross-question them on 
this very point, so ticklish for his whole enterprise; nay, can¬ 
not forbear, now and then, throwing out malicious hints to 
mystify Helena herself, and raise the strangest doubts as to her 
personal identity. Thus on one occasion, as we shall see, he 
•'eminds her of a scandal which had gone abroad of her being 
a double personage, of her living with King Proteus in Egypt 
at the very time when she lived with Beau Paris in Troy; and, 
what is more extraordinary still, of her having been dead, and 
iiiarried to Achilles afterwards in the Island of Leuce 1 Helena 
admits that it is the most inexphcable thing on earth; can only 
conjecture that *she a Vision was joined to him a Vision;’ and 
then sinks into a reverie or swoon in the arms of the cWus. 
In this way can the nether-world Scapin spoi;t with the per¬ 
plexed Beauty; and by sly practice make her show us the 
secret, which is unknown to herself I 

For the present, however, there is no thought of such 
pies. Helena and her maidens, far from doubting 
are real authentic denizens of this world, feel 
deep mbarrassment about its concerns. Fn 
in long Alexandrines, or choral Recitative, we soon 
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matters wear a threatening aspect. Helena salutes her pa¬ 
ternal and nuptial mansion in such style as may beseem an 
erring wife, returned from so eventful an elopement; alludes 
with charitable lenience to her frailty; which, indeed, it would 
seem, was nothing but the merest accident, for she had simply 
gone to pay her vows, ‘according to sacred wont,’ in the temple 
of Cytherea, when the * Phrygian robber * seized her; and far¬ 
ther informs us that the Immortals still foreshow to her a du¬ 
bious future: 

For seldom, in our swift ship, did my husband deign 
To look on me; and word of comfort spake he none. 

As if a-brooding mischief, there he silent sat; 

Until, when steered into Eurotas’ bending bay. 

The first ships with their prows but kissed the land, 

He rose, and said, as by the voice of gods inspired: 

Here will I that my warriors, troop by troop, disbark; 

I muster them, in battle-order, on the ocean-strand. 

But thou, go forward, up Eurotas’ sacred bank. 

Guiding the steeds along the flower-besprinkled space. 

Till thou arrive on the fair plain where Lacedaemon, 

Erewhile a broad fruit-bearii^ field, has piled its roofs 
Amid the mountains, and sends up the smoke of hearths. 

Then enter thou the high-towered Palace; call the Maids 
T left at parting, and the wise old Stewardess : 

With her inspect the Treasures which thy father left. 

And I, in war or peace still adding, have heaped up. 

Thou findest all in order standing; for it is 
The prince’s privilege to see, at his return. 

Each household item as it was, and where it was; 

For of himself the slave hath power to alter nought. 

It appears, moreover, that Menelaus has given her direc¬ 
tions to prepare for a solemn Sacrifice: the ewers, the pateras, 
the altar, the axe, dry wood, are all to be in readiness; only of 
the victim there was no mention; a circumstance from which 
Helena fails not to draw some rather alarming surmises. How¬ 
ever, reflecting that all issues rest with the higher Powers, and 
that, in any case, irresolution and procrastination will avail her 
nothing, she at length determines on this grand enterprise of 
entering the palace, to make a general review; and enters ac¬ 
cordingly. Butlong before any ^uch business could have, been 
finished, she hastily returns, with a frustrated, nay terrified as¬ 
pect; much to the astonishment of her Chorus, who pressingly 
inquire the cause. 

VOL. I. L 
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Helena, who has left the door-leaves open^ agitated. 

Beseems not that Jove’s daughter shrink with common fright, 
Nor by the brief cold touch of Fear be chilled and stunned. 
Yet the Horror, which ascending, in the womb of Night, 
From deeps of Chaos, rolls itself together many-shaped. 

Like glowing Clouds, from out the mountain’s fire-throaty 
In threatening ghastliness, may shake even heroes’ hearts. 

So have the Stygian here today appointed me 
A welcome to my native Mansion, such that fain 
From the oft-trod, long-wished-for threshold, like a guest 
That has took leave, 1 would withdraw my steps for aye. 

But no i Retreated have 1 to the light, nor shall 
Ye farther force me, angry Powers, be who ye may. 

New expiations will I use; then purified. 

The blaze of the Hearth may greet the Mistress as the Lord. 

PANTHALIS THE CHOKAGE.* 

Discover, noble queen, to us thy handmaidens. 

That wait by thee in love, what misery has befallen. 

HELENA. 

What I have seen, ye too with your own eyes shall see, 

If Night have not already suck’d her Phantoms back 
To the Abysses of her wonder-bearing breast. 

Yet, would ye know this thing, I tell it you in word.s. 

When bent on present duty, yet with anxious thoug^it, 

I solemnly set foot in these high royal Halls, 

The silent, vacant passages astounded me; 

For tread of hasty footsteps nowhere met the ear. 

Nor bustle as of busy menial-work the eye. 

No maid comes forth to me, no Stewardess, such as 
Still wont with friendly welcome to salute all guests. 

But as, alone advancing, I approach the Hearth, 

There, by the ashy remnant of dim outbumt coals, 

Sits, crouching on the ground, up-mnfHed, some hdge Crone, 
Not as in sleep she sat, but as in Axovny muse. 

With ordering voice 1 bid her rise; nought doubting ’twas 
The Stewardess the King, at parting hence, had le& 

But, heedless, shrunk together, sits she motionless; 

And as I chid, at last outstretch’d her lean right ans^ 

As if she beckoned me from hall and hearth away. 

I turn indignant from her, and hasten out forthwith 
I'owards the steps whereon aloft the Thalamos 
Adorned rises; and near by it the TreasureHtooni) 


* Leader of the Chorus. 
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When, lo, the Wonder starts abruptly from the floor; 
Imperious, barring my advance, dbplays herself 
In haggard stature, hollow blo<^shot eyes; a shape 
Of hideous strangeness, to perplex all sight and thought 
But I discourse to the air: for words in vain attempt 
To body forth to sight the form that dwells in us. 

There see herself 1 She ventures forward to the light! 

Here we are masters till our Lord and King shall come. 
The ghastly births of Night, Apollo, beauty’s friend, 

I )isperses back to their abysses, or subdues. 

Phorcyas enters on the threshold^ between the door-posts, 

CHORUS. 

Much have I seen, and strange, though the ringlet? 
Youthful and thick still wave round my tetnples; 
Terrors a many, war and its horrors 
Witnessed I once in Ilion’s night, 

When it fell. 

Thorough the clanging, cloudy-covered din of 
Onrushing warriors, heard I th* Immortals 
Shouting in anger, heard I Bellona’s 
Iron-toned voice resound from without 
City-wards. 

Ah! the City yet stood, with Us 
Bulwarks; Ilion safely yet 
Towered: but spreading from house over 
House, the flame did begirdle us \ 

Sea-like, red, loud and billowy; 

Hither, thither, as tempest-flooils. 

Over the death-circled City. 

Flying, saw I, through heat and through 
Gloom and glare of that fire-ocean, 

Shapes of Gods in their wrathfulness. 

Stalking grim, fierce and terrible, 

Giant-high, through the luridly 
Flame-dyed dusk of that vapour. 

Did 1 see it, or was it but 
Terror of heart that fashioned 
Forms so aflrighting? Know can 1 
Never s but here that I view this 
Horrible Thing with mjr'bwn eyes, 

This of a surety believe 1 1 

Yea, I could dutch’t in my fingers 

Did not, from Shape so dangerous, 

Fear at a distance keep me. 
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Which of old Phorcys* 

Daughters then art thou? 

For 1 compare thee to 
That generation. 

Art thou belike of the Graise, 

Gray-bom, one eye and one tooth 
Using alternate, 

Child or descendant? 

Darest thou. Haggard, 

Close by such beauty, 

’Fore the divine glance of 
Phoebus display thee? 

But display as it pleases thee; 

For the ugly he heedeth not, 

As his bright eye yet never did 
Look on a shadow. 

But us mortals, alas for it 1 
Law of Destiny burdens us 
With the unspeakable eye-sorrow 
Which such a sight, unblessed, detestable^ 

Doth in lovers of beauty awaken. 

Nay then, hear, since thou shamelessly 
Corn’s! forth fronting us, hear only 
Curses, hear all manner of threatenings, 

Out of the scornful lips of the happier 
That were made by the Deities. 

PHORCYAS. 

Old is the saw, but high and tme remains its sense. 

That Shame and Beauty ne’er, together hand in hand. 

Were seen pursue their journey over the earth’s green path. 
Deep-rooted dwells an ancient hatred m these two; 

So that wherever, on their way, one haps to meet 
The other, each on its adversary turns its back; 

Then hastens forth the fiister on its separate road; 

Shame all in sorrow. Beauty pert and light of mood; 

Till the hollow night of Orcus catches it at length. 

If age and wrinkles have not tamed it long before. 

So yoti, ye wantons, wafted hither from strange landi^ 

I find in tumult, like thb cranes’ hoarse jingli^ flight. 

That over our heads, in long-drawn cloud, sends down 

Its creaking gabble, and tempts the silent wanderer that he look 

Aloft at them a moment: but th^ go thdr way, 

And he goes his; so also will it with us. 

Who then are ye, that here^ in Bacdwnalian wise. 

Like drunk ones, ye dare uproar at this Palace-gate? 
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Who then are ye, that at the Stewardess of the King’s House 
Ye howl, as at the moon the crabbed brood of dogs? 

Think ye ’tis hid from me what manner of thing ye are? 

Ye war-begotten, fight-bred, feather-headed crewl 
Lascivious crew, seducing as seduced, that waste, 

In rioting, alike the soldier’s and the burgher’s strength I 
Here seeing you gathered, seems as a dc^a-swarm 
Had lighted, covering the herbage of the fields. 

Consumers ye of other’s thrift, ye greedy-mouthed 
Quick squanderers of fruits men g^in by tedious toil; 

Cracked market-ware, stol’n, bought, and bartered troop of skives I 

We have thought it right to give so much of these singular 
expositions and altercations, in the words, as far as might be, 
of the parties themselves; happy could we, in any measure, 
have transfused the broad, yet rich and chaste simplicity of 
these long iambics; or imitated the tone, as we have done the 
metre, of that choral song; its rude earnestness, and tortuous, 
awkward-looking, artless strength, as we have done its dactyls 
and anapaests. The task was no easy one; and we remain, 
as might have been expected, little contented with our efforts ; 
having, indeed, nothing to boast of, except a sincere fidelity 
to the original. If the reader, through such distortion, can 
obtain any glimpse of Helena itself, he will not only pardon us, 
but thank us. To our own minds, at least, there is everywhere 
a strange, piquant, quite peculiar charm in these imitations of 
the old Grecian style: a dash of the ridiculous, if we might 
say so, is blended with the sublime, yet blended with it softly, 
and only to temper its austerity ; for often, so graphic is the 
delineation, we could almost feel as if a vista were opened 
through the long gloomy distance of ages, and we, with our 
modern eyes and modem levity, beheld afar oft, in clear light, 
the very figures of that old grave time; saw them again living 
in their old antiquarian costume and environment, and heard 
them audibly discourse in a dialect which had long been 
dead. 

Of all this, no man is more master than Goethe: as a mo¬ 
dem-antique, his iphigenie must be considered unrivalled in 
poetry. A similar thoroughly classical spirit will be found in 
this First Part of Helena; yet the manner of the two pieces is 
essentially different. Here, we should say, we are more re¬ 
minded of Sophocles, perhaps of iEschylus, than of Euripides: 
it is more rugged, copious, energetic, inartificial; a still more 
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ancient style. How very primitive, for instance, are Helena 
and Phorcyas in their whole deportment here ! How frank and 
downright in speech ; above all, how minute and specific ; no 
glimpse of * philosophical culture no such thing as a ' general 
ideathus, every different object seems a new unknown one, 
and requires to be separately stated. In like manner, what 
can be more honest and edifying than the chant of the Chorus ? 
With what inimitable naiveti they recur to the sack of Troy, 
and endeavour to convince themselves that they do actually see 
this ‘ horrible Thingthen lament the law of Destiny which 
dooms them to such ‘ unspeakable eye-sorrow and, finally, 
break forth into sheer cursing ; to all which Phorcyas answers 
in the like free and plain-spoken fashion. 

But to our story. This hard-tempered and so dreadfully 
ugly old lady, the reader cannot help suspecting, at first sight, 
to be some cousin-german of Mephistopheles, or indeed that 
great Actor of all Work himself; which latter suspicion the 
devilish nature of the beldame, by degrees, confirms into a 
moral certainty. There is a sarcastic malice in the ' wise old 
Stewardess’ which cannot be mistaken. Meanwhile the Chorus 
and the beldame indulge still farther in mutual abuse; she 
upbraiding them with their giddiness and wanton disposition ; 
they chanting unabatedly her extreme deficiency in personal 
charms. Helena, however, interposes; and the old Goi^on. 
pretending that she has not till now recognised the stranger 
to be her Mistress, smooths herself into gentleness, affects the 
greatest humility, and even appeals to her for protection against 
the insolence of these young ones. But wicked Phorcyas is 
only waiting her opportunity; stiU neither unwilling to wound, 
nor afraid to strike. Helena, to expel some unpleasant va¬ 
pours of doubt, is reviewing her past history, in concert with 
Phorcyas; and observes, that the latter had been appointed 
Stewardess by Menelaus, on his return from his Cretan expe¬ 
dition to Sparta. No sooner is Sparta mentioned, than the 
crone, with an officious air of helping-out the story, adds : 

Which thou forsookest, llion’s tower-encircled town 

Preferring and the unexhausted joys of LovcL 

HELENA. 

Remind me not of joys; an all-too heavy woe's 

Infinitude soon followed, duriung bredst and heart 
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PHORCYAS. 

But I have heatd thou livest on earth a double life; 

In llion seen, and seen the while in Egypt toa 

HELENA. 

G>nfound not so the weakness of my weary sense: 

Here even, who or what I am, I know it not. 

PHORCYAS. 

Then I have heard how, from the hollow Realm of Shades, 
Achilles too did fervently unite himself to thee; 

'Thy earlier love reclaiming, spite of all Fate’s laws. 

HELENA. 

To him the Vision, I a Vision joined myself; 

It was a dream, the very words may teach us this. 

But 1 am faint; and to myself a Vision grow. 

[Sinks into the arms of one division of the Chorus. 

CHORUS. 

Silence! silence! 

Evibeyed, evil-tongued, thou! 

Through so shrivelled-up, one-tooth’d a 
Mouth, what good can come from that 
Throat of horrors detestable— 

—In which style they continue musically rating her, till' Helena 
has recovered, and again stands in the middle of the chorus 
when Phorcyas, with the most wheedling air, hastens to greet 
her, in a new sort of verse, as if nothing whatever had hap- 
pened : 

PHORCYAS. 

Issues forth from passing cloud the sun of this bright day: 

If when veil’d she so could chann us, now her beams in splendour blind. 
As the world doth look before thee, in such gentle wise thou look’st 
Let them call me so unlovely, what is lovely know I well. 

HELENA. 

Come so wavering from the Void which in that faintness circled me. 
Glad I were to rest again a space; so weary are my limbs. 

Yet it well becometh queens, all mortals it becometh well. 

To possess their hemrts in patience, and await what can betide. 

PHORCYAS. 

Whilst thou standest in thy greamess, in thy beauty her^ 

Says thy look that thon conmaandest: what coromand’st thou? Speak 
it ont. 
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HELENA. 

To conclude your quarrel’s idle loitering be prepared: 

Haste, arrange the Sacrifice the King conunanded me. 

PHORCYAS. 

All is ready in the Palace, bowl and tripod, sharp-ground axe; 

For besprinkling, for befuming: now the Victim let ns se& 

HELENA. 

This the King appointed not. 

PHORCYAS. 

Spoke not of this ? O word of woe I 
HELENA. 

What strange sorrow overpowers thee? 


I? 


And these. 


PHORCYAS. 

Queen, *tis thou he meant 

HELENA. 

PHORCYAS. 

CHORUS. 

O woe I O woe I 


PHORCYAS. 

Thou fallest by the axe’s stroke^ 
HELENA. 

Horrible, yet look’d for: hapless 11 


PHORCYAS. 

Inevitable seems it me. 


CHORUS. 

Ah, and us? What will become of us? 

PHORCYAS. 

She dies a noble death t 
Ve, on the high Beam within that bears the rafters and the roo^ 

As in birding-time so many woodlarks, in a row, shall sprawl 

\Helena and Chorus stand astounded and terrorstrucl ; 
in expressivef well-concerted grouping. 

Poor spectra I—All like frozen statues Acre ye stand, 

In fright to leave the Day which not belongs to you. 

No num or spectre, more than you, is fond to quit 
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The Upper Light; yet rescue, respite finds not one: 

All know it, all believe it, few delight in it. 

Enough, *tis over with you I And so let’s to work. 

How the cursed old beldame enjoys the agony of these poor 
Shades; nay, we suspect, she is laughing in her sleeve at the 
very Classicism of this Drama, which she herself has contrived, 
and is even now helping to enact! Observe, she has quitted 
her octameter trochaics again, and taken to plain blank verse ,* 
a sign, perhaps, that she is getting weary of the whole Classical 
concern ! But however this may be, she now claps her hands ; 
whereupon certain distorted dwarf figures appear at the door, 
and, with great speed and agility, at her order, bring forth the 
sacrificial apparatus; on which she fails not to descant demon¬ 
stratively, explaining the purpose of the several articles as they 
are successively fitted up before her. Here is the ‘gold-horned 
altar,' the ‘ axe glittering over its silver edge then there must 
be 'water-urns to wash the black blood’s defilement,’ and a 
‘precious mat’ to kneel on, for the victim is to be beheaded 
queenlike. On all hands, mortal horror I But Phorcyas hints 
darkly that there is still a way of escape left; this, of course, 
every one is in deepest eagerness to learn. Here, one would 
think, she might for once come to the point without digression : 
but Phorcyas has her own way of stating a fact. She thus com¬ 
mences : 

PHORCYAS. 

Whoso, collecting store of wealth, at home abides 
To parget in due season his high dwelling’s walls, 

And prudent guard his roof from inroad of the rain. 

With him, through long still years of life, it shall be well. 

But he who lightly, in his folly, bent to rov^ 

O’ersteps with wand’ring foot his threshold’s sacred line, 

Will find, at his return, the ancient place indeed 
Still there, but else all alter’d, if not overthrown. 

HELENA. 

Why these trite saws ? Thou wert to teach us, not reprove. 

PHORCYAS. 

Historical it is, is nowise a reproof. 

Sea-roving, steer’d King Menelaus brisk from bay to bay; 
Descended on all ports and isles, a plundering foe, 

Aiul still came back with booty, which yet moulders here. 

Then by the walls of llion spent he ten long years; 
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How many in his homeward voyage were hard to know. 

But all this while how stands it here with T 3 mdarus’ 

High house ? How stands it with his own domains around / 

HELENA. 

Is love of railing, then, so interwoven with thee. 

That thus, except to chide, thou canst not move thy lips ? 

PHORCYAS. 

So many years forsaken stood the mountain glen, 

Which, north from Sparta, towards the higher land ascends 
Behind Taygetus; where, as yet a merry brook, 

Eurotas gurgles on, and then, along our Vale, 

In sep’rate streams abroad outflowing feeds your Surans. 
There, backwards in the rocky hills, a daring race 
Have fix’d themselves, forth issuing from Cimmerian Night; 
An inexpugnable stronghold have piled aloft. 

From which they harry land and people as they please. 

HELENA. 

How could they ? All impossible it seems to me. 

PHORCYAS. 

Enough of time they liad: 'tis haply twenty years. 

HELENA. 

Is One the Master ? Are there Robbers many; leagued ? 

PHORCYAS. 

Not Robbers these: yet many, and the Master One. 

Of him I say no ill, though hither too he came. 

What might not he have took ? yet did content himself 
With some small Present, so he called it, Tribute not 

HELENA. 

How looks he? 

PHORCYAS. 

Nowise ill! To me he pleasant look'd. 

A jocund, gallant, hardy, handsome man it is, 

Ai^ rational in spe^h, as of the Greeks are few. 

We call the folk Barbarian; yet 1 question much 

If one there be so cruel, as at Ilion 

Full many of our best heroes man>devouring were. 

I do respect his greatness, and conflde in him. 

And for his Tower i this with your own eyes ye should see t 
Another thing it is than chunsy boulder-work, 

Such as pur Fathers, nothing scraf^n^ huddled 
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Cyclopean, and like Cyclops-builders, one rude crag 
On other rude crags tumbling: in that Tow’r of theirs 
’Tis plumb and level all, and done by square and rule. 

Look on it from Mrithout! Heavenward it soars on high, 

So straight, so tight of joint, and mirror-smooth as steel: 

To clamber there—Nay, even your very Thought slides down, 

And then, within, such courts, broad spaces, all around, 

With masonry encompass’d of every sort and use; 

There have ye arches, archlets, pillars, pillarlets, 

Balconies, galleries, for looking out and in. 

And coats of arms. 

CHORUS. 

Of arms ? What mean’st thou ? 

PHORCYAS. 

Ajax bore 

A twisted Snake on his Shield, as ye yourselves have seen. 

The Seven also before Thebes bore carved work 
Each on his Shield; devices rich and full of sense: 

There saw ye moon and stars of the nightly heaven’s vault, 

And goddesses, and heroes, ladders, torches, swords, 

And dangerous tools, such as in storm o’erfall good towns. 
Escutcheons of like sort our heroes also bear; 

There see ye lions, eagles, claws besides, and bills, 

Then buffalo-horns, and wings, and roses, peacock-tails; 

And bandelets, gold and black and silver, blue and red. 

Suchlike are there hung up in Halls, row after row; 

In halls, so laige, so lofty, boundless as the World; 

There might ye dance 1 

CHORUS. 

Ha 1 Tell us, are there dancers there ? 
PHORCYAS. 

The best on earth I A golden-hair’d, fresh, younker band, 

They breathe of youth; Paris alone so breath’d when to 
Our Queen he came too near. 

HELENA. 

Thou quite dost lose 

The tenor of thy story: say me thy last word. 

PHORCYAS. 

Thyself wilt say it: say in earnest, audibly. Yes i 
Next moment^ I surround thee with that Tow’r. 

The step is questionable : for ia not this Phorcyas a person 
of the most sospidoas character; or rather» is it not certain 
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that she is a Turk in grain, and will, almost of a surety, go 
how it may, turn good into bad ? And yet, what is to be done ? 
A trumpet, said to be that of Menelaus, sounds in the dist¬ 
ance ; at which the Chorus shrink together in increased terror. 
Phorcyas coldly reminds them of Deiphobus with his slit nose, 
as a small token of Menelaus' turn of thinking on these mat¬ 
ters ; supposes, however, that there is now nothing for it but 
to wait the issue, and die with propriety. Helena has no wish 
to die, either with propriety or impropriety; she pronounces, 
though with a faltering resolve, the definitive Yes. A burst of 
joy breaks from the Chorus; thick fog rises all round; in the 
midst of which, as we learn from their wild tremulous chant, 
they feel themselves hurried through the air : Eurotas is swept 
from sight, and the cry of its Swans fades ominously away in 
the distance; for now, as we suppose, * Tyndarus’ high House,’ 
with all its appendages, is rushing back into the depths of the 
Past; old iMcedcemon has again become new Misitraj only 
Taygetus, with another name, remains unchanged: and the 
King of Rivers feeds among his sedges quite a different race of 
Swans from those of Leda ! The mist is passing away, but yet, 
to the horror of the Chorus, no clear daylight returns. Dim 
masses rise round them: Phorcyas has vanished. Is it a castle ? 
Is it a cavern } They find themselves in the * Interior Court 
of the Tower, surrounded with rich fantastic buildings cf the 
Middle Ages 1 ’ 

If, hitherto, we have moved along, with considerable con¬ 
venience, over ground singular enough indeed, yet, the nature 
of it once understood, affording firm footing and no unpleasant 
scenery, we come now to a strange mixed element, in which it 
seems as if neither walking, swimming, nor even flying, could 
rightly avail us. We have cheerfully admitted, and honestly 
believed, that Helena and her Chorus were Shades; but now 
they appear to be changing into mere Ideas, mere Metaphors, 
or poetic Thoughts I Faust too—for A/, as everyone sees, 
must be lord of this Fortress—is a much-altered man since we 
last met him. Nay sometimes we could fancy he were only 
ac/tftg- a part on this occasion; were a mere mummer, repre¬ 
senting not so much his own natural persdnality, as some sha¬ 
dow and impersonation of his history i not so much his own 
Faustship, as the Tradition of Faust's adventures, and the 
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Genius of the People among whom this took its rise. For, in> 
deed, he has strange gifts of flying through the air, and living 
in apparent friendship and contentment, with mere Eidolons ; 
and, being excessively reserved withal, he becomes not a little 
enigmatic. In fact, our whole * Interlude’ changes its character 
at this point: the Greek style passes abruptly into the Spanish ; 
at one bound we have left the Seven before Thebes, and got 
into the Vida es Sueho. The action, too, becomes more and 
more typical; or rather, we should say, half-typical; for it 
will neither hold rightly together as allegory nor as matter of 
fact. 

Thus do we see ourselves hesitating on the verge of a won¬ 
drous region, * neither sea nor good dry landfull of shapes 
and musical tones, but all dim, fluctuating, unsubstantial, cha¬ 
otic. Danger there is that the critic may require ‘ both oar and 
sailnay, it will be well if, like that other great Traveller, he 
meet not some vast vacuity, where, all unawares. 

Fluttering his pennons vain, plumb down he drop 
Ten thousand fathom deep .... 

and so keep falling till 

The strong rebuff of some tumultuous cloud, 

Instinct with Are and nitre, hurry him 
As many miles aloft .... 

—Meaning, probably, that he is to be ‘ blown-up’ by nonplused 
and justly exasperated Review-reviewers!—Nevertheless, un¬ 
appalled by these possibilities, we venture forward into this 
impalpable Limbo; and must endeavour to render such account 
of the * sensible species’ and * ghosts of defunct bodies’ we may 
meet there, as shall be moderately satisfactory to the reader. 

In the little Notice from the Author, quoted above, we were 
bid specially observe in what way and manner Faust would 
presume to court this World-beauty. We must say, his style of 
gallantry seems to us of the most chivalrous and high-flown 
description, if indeed it is not a little euphuisHc. In their own 
eyes, Helena and her Chorus, encircled in this Gothic court, 
appear, for some minutes, no better than captives; but, sud¬ 
denly issuing from galleries and portals, and descending the 
stairs in stately procession, are seen a numerous suite of Pages, 
whose gay habiliments and red dqwny cheeks are greatly ad¬ 
mired by the Chorus; these hear with them a throne and 
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canopy, with footstools and cushions, and every other neces¬ 
sary apparatus of royalty; the portable machine, as we gather 
from the Chorus, is soon put together; and Helena, being re¬ 
verently beckoned into the same, is thus forthwith constituted 
Sovereign of the whole Establishment. To herself such royalty 
still seems a little dubious ; but no sooner have the Pages, in 
long train, fairly descended, than ‘ Faust appears above, on the 
' stairs, in knightly court-dress of the Middle Ages, and with 
' deliberate dignity comes down,’ astonishing the poor * feather- 
headed’ Chorus with the gracefulness of his deportment and 
his more than human beauty. He leads with him a culprit in 
fetters; and, by way of introduction, explains to Helena that 
this man, Lynceus, has deserved death by his misconduct; but 
that to her, as Queen of the Castle, must appertain the right 
of dooming or of pardoning him. The crime of Lynceus is, in¬ 
deed, of an extraordinary nature: he was Warder of the tower ; 
but now, though gifted, as his name imports, with the keenest 
vision, be has failed in warning Faust that so august a visitor 
was approaching, and thus occasioned the most dreadful breach 
of politeness. Lynceus pleads guilty : quick-sighted as a lynx, 
in usual cases, he has been blinded with excess of light, in this 
instance. While looking towards the orient at the * course of 
morning,’ he noticed a *sun rise wonderfully in the south,' 
and, all his senses taken captive by such surprising beauty, he 
no longer knew his right hand from his left, or could move a 
limb, or utter-.a word, to announce her arrival. Under these 
peculiar circumstances, Helena sees room for extending the 
royal prerogative; and after expressing unfeigned regret at this 
so fatal influence of her charms over the whole male sex, dis¬ 
misses the Warder with a reprieve. We must beg our readers 
to keep an eye on this Innamorato; for there may be meaning 
in him. Here is the pleading, which produced so fine an effect, 
given in his own words: 

Let me kned and let me view her, 

Let me live, or let me die, 

Slave to this high woman, truer 
Than a bondsman bom, am I. 

Watching o’er the course of morning, 

Eastward, as 1 mark it run, 

ther& all the sky adorning, 

Sfrangely m the south a sun. 
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Draws my look towards those places, 

Not the valley, not the height, 

Not the earth’s or heaven’s spaces; 

She alone the queen of light. 

Eyesight truly hath been lent me, 

Like the lynx on highest tree; 

Boots not; for amaze hath shent me: 

Do 1 dream, or do 1 see ? 

Knew I aught; or couM I ever 
Think of tow’r or bolted gate? 

Vapours waver, vapours sever, 

Such a goddess comes in -^tate t 

Eye and heart I must surrender 
Drown’d as in a radiant sea; 

That high creature with her splendour 
Blinding all hath blinded me. 

I foig^ot the warder’s duty; 

Trumpet, challenge, word of call: 

Chain me, threaten: sure this Beauty 
Stills thy anger, saves her thralL 

Save him accordingly she did : 'but no sooner is he dismissed, 
and Faust has made a remark on the multitude of ' arrows’ 
which she is darting forth on all sides, than Lynceus returns 
in a still madder humour. ’ Reenter Lynceus with a Chest, and 
Men carrying other Chests behind him.* 

LYNCEUS. 

Thou see’st me. Queen, again advance. 

The wealthy begs of thee one glance; 

He look’d at thee, and feels e’er since 
As beggar poor, and rich as prince. 

What was I erst ? What am 1 grown ? 

What have I meant, or done, or known ? 

What boots' the sharpest force of eyes ? 

Back from thy throne it baffled flies. 

From Eastward marching came we on. 

And soon the W^t was lost and won t 
A long broad army forth we pass’d, 

The foremost knew not of the last 

The first did fall, the second stood. 

The third hew^d-in with falchitm |^)od ) 

And still the next had prowess more, 

For^ the thousands dain before. 
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We stormed along, we rushed apace, 

The masters we from place to place; 

And where I lordly ruled today. 
Tomorrow another did rob and slay. 

We look'd; our choice was quickly made; 
This snatch’d with him the fairest maid. 
That seized the steer for burden bent, 

The horses all and sundry went. 

But I did love apart to spy 

The rarest things could meet the eye: 

Whate’er in others’ hands I saw. 

That was for me but chaff and straw. 

For treasures did I keep a look, 

My keen eyes pierc’d to every nook; 

Into all pockets I could see. 

Transparent each strong-box to me. 

And heaps of Gold 1 gained this way, 

And precious Stones of clearest ray:-— 
Now where’s the Diamond meet to shine 1 
’Tis meet alone for breast like thine. 

So let the Pearl from depths of sea. 

In curious stringlets wave on thee: 

The Ruby for some covert seeks, 

•Tis paled by redness of thy cheeks. 

And so the richest treasure’s brought 
Before thy throne, as best it ought; 
Beneath thy feet here let me lay 
The fruit of many a bloody fray. 

So many chests we now do bear; 

More chests I have, and finer waret 
Think me but to be near thee worth, 
Whole treasure-vaults I empty forth. 

For scarcely art thou hither sent, 

All hearts and wills to thee are bent ,* 

Our riches, reason, strength we must 
Before die loveliest lay as dust. 

All this I reckon’d great, and mine^ 

Now small 1 reckon it, and thine. 

1 thought it worthy, high, and good; 

*Tis nought, poor and misunderstood 
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So dwindles what my glory was, 

A heap of mown and withered grass: 

What worth it had, and now does lack, 

O, with one kind look, give it back! 

FAUST. 

Away! away I take back the bold>eam’d load. 

Not blam’d indeed, but also not rewarded. 

Hers is already whatsoe’er our Tower 
Of costliness conceals. Go heap me treasures 
On treasures, yet with order: let the blaze 
Of pomp unspeakable appear; the ceilings 
Gem-fretted,,shine like skies; a Paradise 
Of lifeless life create. Before her feet 
Unfolding quick, let flow’ry carpet roll 
Itself from flow’ry carpet, that her step 
May light on softness, and her eye meet nought 
But splendour blinding only not the Gods. 

LYNCEUS. 

Small is what our Lord doth say; 

Servants do it; ’tis but play: 

For o’er all we do or dream 
Will this Beauty reign supreme. 

Is not all our host grown tame ? 

Every sword is blunt and lame. 

To a form of such a mould 
Sun himself is dull and cold 
To the richness of that face. 

What is beauty, what is grac^ 

Loveliness we saw or thought ? 

All is empty, all is nought 

And herewith exit Lynceus, and we see no more of him! We 
have said that we thought there might be method in this mad> 
ness. In fact, the allegorical, or at least fantastic and figura¬ 
tive, character of the whole action is growing more and more 
decided every moment. Helena, we must conjecture, is, in the 
course of this her real historical intrigue with Faust, to present, 
at the same time, some dim adumbration of Grecian Art, and 
its flight to the Northern Nations, when driven by stress of 
War from its own country. Faust’s Tower will, in this case, 
afford not only a convenient station for lifting blackmail oveir 
the neighbouring district, but a cunning, though vague aM 
VOL. I. M 
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fluctuating, emblem of the Product of Teutonic Mind; the 
Science, Art, Institutions of the Northmen, of whose Spirit 
and Genius he himself may in some degree become the repre¬ 
sentative. In this way the extravagant homage and admiration 
paid to Helena are not without their meaning. The manner 
of her arrival, enveloped as she was in thick clouds, and fright¬ 
ened onwards by hostile trumpets, may also have more or less 
propriety. And who is Lynceus, the mad Watchman ? We 
cannot but suspect him of being a Schoolman Philosopher, or 
School Philosophy itself, in disguise ; and that this wonderful 
* march’ of his has a covert allusion to the great * march of in¬ 
tellect,’ which did march in those old ages, though only * at 
ordinary time.’ We observe, the military, one after the other, 
all fell; for discoverers, like other men, must die; but ‘ still 
the next had prowess more,’and forgot the thousands that had 
sunk in clearing the way for him. However, Lynceus, in his 
love of plunder, did not take ‘the fairest maid,’ nor ‘the steer’ 
fit for burden, but rather jewels and other rare articles of value ; 
in which quest his high power of eyesight proved of great ser¬ 
vice to him. Better had it been, perhaps, to have done as 
others did, and seized ‘the fairest maid,' or even the ‘ steer’ fit 
for burden, or one of the ‘ horses’ which were in such request: 
for, when he quitted practical Science and the philosophy of 
Life, and addicted himself to curious subtleties and Metaphy¬ 
sical crotchets, what did it avail him ? At the first glance of 
the Grecian beauty, he found that it was ‘ nought, poor and 
misunderstood.’ His extraordinary obscuration of vision on 
Helena’s approach; his narrow escape from death, on that 
account, at the hands of Faust; his pardon by the fair Greek ; 
his subsequent magnanimous offer to her, and discourse with 
his master on the subject,—might give rise to various consider¬ 
ations. But we must not loiter, questioning the strange Sha¬ 
dows of that strange country, who, besides, are apt to mystify 
one. Our nearest business is to get across it: we again pro¬ 
ceed. 

Whoever or whatever Faust and Helena may be, they are 
evidently fast rising into high favour with each other; as in¬ 
deed, from so generous a gallant, and so fair a dame, was to 
be anticipated. She invites him to sit with her on the throne, 
so instantaneously a^uired by force of her charms; to which 
graceful proposal he, after kissing her hand in knightly wise^, 
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fails TtOt to accede. The courtship now advances apace. He* 
lena admires the dialect of Lynceus, and how * one word seemed 
to kiss the other,’—^for the Warder, as we saw, speaks in dog- 
grel; and she cannot but wish that she also had some such 
talent. Faust assures her that nothing is more easy than this 
same practice of rhyme : it is but speaking right from the heart, 
and the rest follows of course. Withal he proposes that they 
should make a trial of it themselves. The experiment succeeds 
to mutual satisfaction : for not only can they two build the lofty 
rhyme in concert, with all convenience, but, in the course of a 
page or two of such crambo, many love-tokens come to light; 
nay we find by the Chorus that the wooing has well-nigh reached 
a happy end: at least, the two are * sitting near and nearer 
* each other,—shoulder on shoulder, knee by knee, hand in 
‘ hand, they are swaying over the throne’s up-cushioned lordli- 
' ness which, surely, are promising symptoms. 

Such ill-timed dalliance is abruptly disturbed by the entrance 
of Phorcyas, now, as ever, a messenger of evil, with malignant 
tidings that Menelaus is at hand, with his whole force, to storm 
the Castle, and ferociously avenge his new injuries. An im- 
meiise * explosion of signals from the towers, of trumpets, cla¬ 
rions, military music, and the march of numerous armies,' 
confirms the news. Faust, however, treats the matter coolly; 
chides the unceremonious trepidation of Phorcyas, and sum¬ 
mons his men of war; who accordingly enter, steel-clad, in 
military pomp, and quitting their battalions, gather round him 
to take his orders. In a wild Pindaric ode, delivered with due 
emphasis, he directs them not so much how they are to con¬ 
quer Menelaus, whom doubtless he knows to be a sort of dream, 
as how they are respectively to manage and partition the Coun¬ 
try they shall hereby acquire. Germanus is to have the * bays 
of Corinthwhile * Achaia, with its hundred dells,’ is recom¬ 
mended to the care of Goth; the host of the Franks must go 
towards Elis; Messenie is to be the Saxon’s share; and Nor- 
mann is to clear the seas, and make Argolis great. Sparta, 
however, is to continue the territory of Helena, and be queen 
and patroness of these inferior Dukedoms. In all this, are we 
to trace some faint changeful shadow of the National Character, 
and respective Intellectual Performance of the several European 
tribes ? Or, perhaps, of the real History of the Middle Ages ; 
the irruption oi the northern swarms, issuing, like Faust ai^ 
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his air-warriors, * from Cimmerian Night,' and spreading ovei 
so many fair regions ? Perhaps of both, and of more; perhaps 
properly of neither: for the whole has a chameleon character, 
changing hue as we look on it. However, be this as it may, 
the Chorus cannot sufficiently admire Faust’s strategic faculty; 
and the troops march off, without speech indeed, but evidently 
in the highest spirits. He himself concludes with another rapid 
dithyrambic, describing the Peninsula of Greece, or rather, per¬ 
haps, typically the Region of true Poesy, * kissed by the sea¬ 
waters,’ and * knit to the last mountain-branch* of the firm land. 
There is a wild glowing fire in these two odes; a musical in¬ 
distinctness, yet enveloping a rugged, keen sense, which, were 
the gift of rhyme so common as Faust thinks it, we should have 
pleasure in presenting to our readers. Again and again we 
think of Calderon and his Life a Dream. 

Faust, as he resumes his seat by Helena, observes that 
she is sprung from the highest gods, and belongs to the first 
‘ world alone.’ It is not meet that bolted towers should en¬ 
circle her; and near by Sparta, over the hills, 'Arcadia blooms 
' in eternal strength of youth, a blissful abode for them two.’ 

* Let thrones pass into groves: Arcadian-free bel«Such felicity!’ 
No sooner said than done. Our Fortress, we suppose, rushes 
asunder like a Palace of Air, for * the scene altogether changes. 

* A series of Grottoes now are shut-in by close Bowers. Shady 

* Grove, to the foot of the Rocks which encircle the place. Faust 
' and Helena are not seen. The Chorus, scattered around, lie 

* sleeping* 

In Arcadia, the business grows wilder than ever. Phorcyas, 
who has now become wonderfully civil, and, notwithstanding 
her ugliness, stands on the best footing with the poor light¬ 
headed cicada-swarm of a Chorus, awakes them to hear and 
see the wonders that have happened so shortly. It appears 
too, that there are certain * Bearded Ones’ (we suspect. Devils) 
waiting with anxiety, * sitting watchful there below,’ to see the 
issue of this extraordinary transaction; but of these Phorcyas 
gives her silly women no hint whatever. She tells them, in 
glib phrase, what great things are in the wind. Faust and 
Helena have been happier than mortals in these grottoes. 
Phorcyas, who was in waiting, gradually glided away, seeking 
' roots, moss and rinds,’ on household duty benti and so 'they 
two remained alone.’ 
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CHORUS. 

Talk’st as if within those grottoes lay whole tracts of country, 

Wood and meadow, rivers, lakes: what tales thou palm’st on us! 

PHORCYAS. 

Sure enough, ye foolish creatures! These are unexplored recesses; 
Hall runs out on hall, spaces there on spaces: these 1 muang trac^. 
But at once reechoes from within a peal of laughter: 

Peeping in, what is it ? Leaps a boy from Mother’s breast to Father’s, 
From the Father to the Mother: such a fondling, such a dandling, 
Foolish Love’s caressing, teasing; cry of jest, and shriek of pleasure. 

In their turn do stun me quite. 

Naked, without wings a Genius, Faun in humour without coarseness. 
Springs he sportful on the ground; but the ground reverberating. 

Darts him up to airy heights; and at the third, the second gambol. 
Touches he the vaulted Roof. 

Frightened cries the Mother: Bound away, away, and as thou pleasest. 
But, my Son, beware of Flying; wings nor power of flight are thine. 
And the Father thus advises: In the Earth resides the virtue 
Which so fast doth send thee upwards; touch but with thy toe the sur¬ 
face. 

Like the Earthbom, old Antaeus, straightway thou art strong again. 
And so skips he hither, thither, on these jagged rocks; from summit 
Still to summit, all about, like stricken ball rebounding, springs. ' 

But at once in cleft of some rude cavern sinking has he vanished. 

And so seems it we have lost him. Mother mourning, Father cheers 
her; 

Shrug my shoulders I, and look about me. But again, behold what 
vision I 

Are there treasures lying here concealed ? There he is again, and gar¬ 
ments 

Glittering, flower-bestripped has on. 

Tassels waver from his arms, about his bosom flutter breast-knots, 

In his hand the golden Lyre; wholly like a little Phoebus, 

Steps he light of heart upon the beetling cliffr: astonished stand w^ 
And the Parents, in their rapture, fly into each other’s arms. 

For what glittering’s that about his head? Were hard to say what 
glitters. 

Whether Jewels and gold, or Flame of all-subduing strength of souL 
And with such a bearing moves h^ in himself this boy announces 
Future Master of all Beauty, whom the Melodies Eternal 
Do inform through every fibre; and forthwith so dull ye hear him, 
And forthwith so shall ye see Mm, to your uttermost amazemoit 

The Chorus suggest, in their simplicity, that this elastic 
little urchin may have some relationship to the * Son of Maia,' 
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who, in old times, whisked himself so nimbly out of his swad 
dling'Clothes, and stole the ‘Sea-ruler’s trident’ and ‘Hephaestos’ 
tongs,' and various other articles, before he was well span-long. 
But Phorcyas declares all this to be superannuated fable, unfit 
for modem uses. And now ‘ a beautiful purely melodious music 

* of stringed instruments resounds from the Cave. All listen^ 

* and soon appear deeply moved. It continues playing in full 

* tone;' while Euphorion, in person, makes his appearance, ^in 

* the costume above described/ larger of stature, but no less frolic¬ 
some and tuneful. 

Our readers are aware that this Euphorion, the offspring of 
Northern Character wedded to Grecian Culture, frisks it here 
not without reference to Modern Poesy, which had a birth so 
precisely similar. Sorry are we that we cannot follow him 
through these fine warblings and trippings on the light fantastic 
toe; to our ears there is a quick, pure, small-toned music in 
them, as perhaps of elfin bells when the Queen of Faery rides 
by moonlight. It is, in truth, a graceful emblematic dance, this 
little life of Euphorion; full of meanings and half-meanings. 
The history of Poetry, traits of individual Poets; the Trouba¬ 
dours, the Three Italians ; glimpses of all things, full vision of 
nothing!—Euphorion g^ows rapidly, and passes from one pur¬ 
suit to another. Quitting his boyish gambols, he takes to 
dancing and romping with the Chorus ; and this in a style of 
tumult which rather dissatisfies Faust. The wildest and coyest 
of these damsels he seizes with avowed intent of snatching a 
kiss; but, alas, she resists, and, still more singular, 'flashes up 
in flame into the air/ inviting him, perhaps in mockery, to 
follow her, and ‘catch his vanished purpose.’ Euphorion shakes- 
off the remnants of the flame, and now, in a wilder humour, 
mounts on the crags, begins to talk of courage and battle; 
higher and higher he rises, till the Chorus see him on the top¬ 
most cliff, shining ‘ in harness as for victory and yet, though 
at such a distance, they still hear his tones, neither is his figure 
diminished in their eyes; which indeed, as they obseive, always 
is, and should be, the case with * sacred Poesy,’ though it mounts 
heavenward, farther and farther, till it ' glitter like the fairest 
star.' But Euphorion’s life-dance is near endings From his 
high peak, he catches the sound of war, and fires at it, and longs 
to mix in it, let Chorus and Mother and Father say what they 
wiU. 
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EUPHORION. 

And hear ye thunders on the ocean. 

And thunders roll from tower and wall; 

And host with host, in fierce commotion, 

See mixing at the trumpet’s calL 
And to die in strife 
Is the law of life, 

That is certain once for all. 

HELENA, FAUST, and CHORUS. 

What a horror 1 spoken madly! 

Wilt thou die ? Then what must I ? 

EUPHORION. 

Shall I view it, safe and gladly ? 

No! to share it will I hie. 

HELENA, FAUST, and CHORUS. 

Fatal are such haughty things; 

War is for the stout 

EUPHORION. 

Ha!—and a pair of wings 
Folds itself out! 

Thither I I must I I must I 
*Tis my best to fly I 

\He casts himself into the car; his Garments support 
him for a moment; his head radiates^ a Train oj 
Light follows him. 

CHORUS. 

Icarus! earth and dust! 

O, woe! thou mount’st too high. 

[A beautiful Youth rushes down at the feet of the Par¬ 
ents ; you fancy you recognise in the dead a loell- 
known form p but the bodily part instantly disap¬ 
pears i the gold Crownlet mounts like a comet to tht 
sky ; Coat, Mantle and Lyre are left lying, 

* It is perhaps in reference to this phrase that certain sagadous critics 
among the Germans have hit upon the wonderful discoveiy of Euphorion 
being—Lo^ Byron 1 A fact, if it is one, which curiously verifies the author’s 
prediction in this passage. But unhappily, while W'e fancy we recognise in 
the dead a well-known form,' the bodily part instantly disappearsand the 
keenest critic finds that he can see no deeper into a millstone than anotto 
man. Some allusion to our English Poet there is, or may be, here and in 
the page that precedes and the page that follows; but Euphorion is no image 
of any person; least all, one would think, of George Lord ^Jrroll. 
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HELENA and FAUST. 

Joy soon changes to woe, 

And mirth to heaviest moan. 

euphokion’s voice {from beneath). 

Let me not to realms below 
Descend, O mother, alone! 

The prayer is soon granted. The Chorus chant a dirge over 
the remains, and then : 

HELENA {to FAUST). 

A sad old saying proves itself again in me. 

Good hap with beauty hath no long abode. 

So with Love’s band is Life’s asunder rent: 

Lamenting both, I clasp thee in my arms 
Once more, and bid thee painfully farewell. 

Persephoneia, take my boy, and with him me. 

[She embraces Faust; her Body melts away ; Garment 
and Veil remain in his arms, 

PHORCYAS {to FAUST). 

Hold fast what now alone remains to thee. 

That Garment quit not. They are tugging there, 

These Demons at the skirt of it ; would fain 
To the Nether Kingdoms take it down. Hold fast t 
The goddess .it is not, whom thou hast lost, 

Yet godlike is it. See thou use aright 
The priceless high bequest, and soar aloft; 

T will lift thee away above the common world, 

Far up to iEther, so thou canst endure. 

We meet again, far, very far from hence. 

[Helewds Garments unfold into Clouds, encircle Faust, 
raise him aloft, and float away with him. Phorcyas 
picks up Euphorion's Coed, Mantle and Lyre from 
the ground, comes jorward into tlu Proscenium, 
holds these Remains aloft, and says: 

Well, fairly found be happily won! 

Tis true, the Flame is lost and gone: 

But well for us we have still this stuffl 
A gala*dress to dub our poets of merit. 

And make guild-brethren snarl and cuiT; 

And can’t Aey borrow the Body and Spirit ? 

At least, I’ll lend them Clodies enough. 

[.51^ down in the Proscemunt at the foot of a pillar. 

The rest of the personages are now speedily disposed o£ 
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Panthalis, the Leader of the Chorus, and the only one of them 
who has shown any glimmerings of Reason, or of aught beyond 
mere sensitive life, mere love of Pleasure and fear of Pain, pro¬ 
poses that, being now delivered from the soul-confusing spell 
of the * Thessalian Hag,' they should forthwith return to Hades, 
to bear Helena company. But none will volunteer with her; 
so she goes herself. The Chorus have lost their taste for As¬ 
phodel Meadows, and playing so subordinate a part in Orcus : 
they prefer abiding in the Light of Day, though, indeed, under 
rather peculiar circumstances ; being no longer * Persons,’ they 
say, but a kind of Occult Qualities, as we conjecture, and Poetic 
Inspirations, residing in various natural objects. Thus, one 
division become a sort of invisible Hamadryads, and have their 
being in Trees, and their joy in the various movements, beauties 
and products of Trees. A second change into Echoes; a third, 
into the Spirits of Brooks; and a fourth take up their abode in 
Vineyards, and delight in the manufacture of Wine. No sooner 
have these several parties made up their minds, than the Cur¬ 
tain fallsj and Phorcyas 'in the Proscenium rises in gigantic 
' sizej but steps down from her cothurni, lays her Mask and 
* Veil aside, and shows herself as Mefhistopheles, in order, so far 
' as may be necessary, to comment on the piece, byway of Epilogue* 

Such is Helena, the interlude in Faust. We have all the 
desire in the world to hear Mephisto's Epilogue; but far be it 
from us to take the word out of so gifted a mouth I In the way 
of commentary on Helena, we ourselves have little more to add 
The reader sees, in general, that Faust is to save himself from 
the straits and fetters of Worldly Life in the loftier regions of 
Art, or in that temper of mind by which alone those regions 
can be reached, and permanently dwelt in. Farther also, that 
this doctrine is to be .stated emblematically and parabolically; 
so that it might seem as if, in Goethe’s hands, the history of 
Faust, commencing among the realities of every-day existence, 
superadding to these certain spiritual agencies, and passing into 
a more aerial character as it proceeds, may fade away, at its 
termination, into a phantasmagoric region, where symbol and 
thing signified are no longer clearly distinguished; and thus 
the final result be curiously and significantly indicated, rather 
than directly exhibited. With regard to the special purport of 
Euphorion, Lynceus and the rest, ive have nothing more to say 
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at present; nay perhaps we may have already said too much. 
For it must not be forgotten by the commentator, and will not, 
of a surety, be forgotten by Mephistopheles, whenever he may 
please to deliver his Epilogue, that Helena is not an Allegory, 
but a Phantasmagory; not a type of one thing, but a vague 
fluctuating fitful adumbration of many. This is no Picture 
painted on canvas, with mere material colours, and steadfastly 
abiding our scrutiny ; but rather it is like the Smoke of a Wiz¬ 
ard’s Caldron, in which, as we gaze on its flickering tints and 
wild splendours, thousands of strangest shapes unfold them¬ 
selves, yet no one will abide with us ; and thus, as Goethe says 
elsewhere, ‘we are reminded of Nothing and of All.’ 

Properly speaking, Helena is what the Germans call a 
Mahrchen (Fabulous Tale), a species of fiction they have par¬ 
ticularly excelled in, and of which Goethe has already produced 
more than one distinguished specimen. Some day we propose 
to translate, for our readers, that little piece of his, deserving 
to be named, as it is, ‘ The Mahrchen^ and which we must 
agree with a great critic in reckoning the ‘ Tale of all Tales.’® 
As to the composition of this Helena, we cannot but perceive it 
to be deeply-studied, appropriate and successful. It is wonder¬ 
ful 'with what fidelity the Classical style is maintained through¬ 
out the earlier part of the Poem; how skilfully it is at once 
united to the Romantic style of the latter part, and made to re¬ 
appear, at intervals, to the end. And then the small half-secret 
touches of sarcasm, the curious little traits by which we get a 
peep behind the curtain! Figure, for instance, that sq tran¬ 
sient allusion to these ‘Bearded Ones sitting watchful there 
below,’ and then their tugging at Helena’s Mantle to pull it 
down with them. By such slight hints does Mephistopheles 
point out our Whereabout; and ever and anon remind us, that 
not on the firm earth, but on the .wide and airy Deep has he 
spread his strange pavilion, where, in magic light, so many 
wonders are displayed to us. 

Had we chanced to find that Goethe, in other instances, 
had ever written one line without meaning, or many lines with¬ 
out a deep and true meaning, we should not have thought this 
little cloud-picture worthy of such minute development, or such 
careful study. In that case, too, we should never have seen 
the \xs\t.Helena of Goethe, but some felse one of our own too 
See Appondix L to VoL 4 of MisceUanUt, 
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indolent imagination; for this Drama, as it grows clearer, grows 
also more beautiful and complete; and the third, the fourth 
perusal of it pleases far better than the first. Few living artists 
would deserve such faith from us ; but few also would so well 
reward it. 

On the general relation of Helena to Faust, and the degree 
of fitness of the one for the other, it were premature to speak 
more expressly at present. We have learned, on authority 
which we may justly reckon the best, that Goethe is even now 
engaged in preparing the Second Part of Faust, into which this 
Helena passes as a component part. With the third Ueferung 
of his Works, we understand, the beginning of that Second Part 
is to be published : we shall then, if need be, feel more qualified 
to speak. 

For the present, therefore, we take leave of Helena and 
Faust, and of their Author : but with regard to the latter, our 
task is nowise ended; indeed, as yet, hardly begun; for it is 
not in the province of the Mahrchen that Goethe will ever be¬ 
come most interesting to English readers. But, like his own 
Euphorion, though he rises aloft into ^Ether, he derives, Antaeus- 
like, his strength from the Earth. The dullest plodder has not 
a more practical understanding, or a sounder or more quiet chat 
racter, than this most aerial and imaginative of poets. We hold 
Goethe to be the Foreigner, at this era, who, of all others, the 
best, and the best by many degrees, deserves our study and 
appreciation. What help we individually can give in such a 
matter, we shall consider it a duty and a pleasure to have in 
readiness. We purpose to return, in our next Number, to the 
consideration of his Works and Character in general. 
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It is not on this 'Second Portion’ of Goethe’s Works, which 
at any rate contains nothing new to us, that we mean at pre¬ 
sent to dwell In our last Number, we engaged to make some 
survey of his writings and character in general; and must now 
endeavour, with such insight as we have, to fulfil that promise. 

We have already said that we reckoned this no unimport¬ 
ant subject; and few of Goethe’s readers can need to be re¬ 
minded that it is no easy one. We hope also that our preten¬ 
sions in regard to it are not exorbitant; the sum of our aims 
being nowise to solve so deep and pregnant an inquiry, but 
only to show that an inquiry, of such a sort lies ready for solu¬ 
tion : courts the attention of thinking men among us, na^^jpprits 
,a thorough investigation, and must sooner or later obtain it. 
’Goethe’s literar}' history appears to us a matter, beyond most 
others, of rich, subtle and manifold significance; which will 
require and reward the best study of the best heads, and to 
the right exposition of which not one but many judgments will 
be necessary. 

However, we need not linger, preluding on our own in¬ 
ability, and magnifying the difficulties we have so courageously 
volunteered to front. Considering the highly complex aspect 
which such a mind of itself presents to us; and, still more, 
taking into account the state of English opinion in respect of 
it, there certainly seem few literary questions of our time so 
perplexed, dubious, perhaps hazardous, as this of the character 
of Goethe; but few also on which a well-founded, or even a 
sincere word would be more likely to profit For our country¬ 
men, at no time indisposed to foreign excellence, but at all 
times cautious of foreign singularity, have heard much of 

1 Foreign Review, No. 3. —Goethes Shmmtlieke Werke. Vollst&nddge 
Auspohe tetsier Hand. (Goethe's Collective Works. Complete Edition, with 
his final Corrections.!—Second Portion, voh vi.-x. Cotta; Stuttgard and 
TttUngoi, 18 S 7 . 
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Goethe; but heard, for the most part, what excited and per- 
plexed rather than instructed them. Vague rumours of the man 
have, for more than half a century, been humming through our 
ears: from time to time, we have even seen some distorted, 
mutilated transcript of his own thoughts, which, all obscure 
and hieroglyphical as it might often seem, failed not to emit 
here and there a ray of keenest and purest sense; travellers 
also are still running to and fro, importing the opinions or, at 
worst, the gossip of foreign countries : so that, by one means 
or another, many of us have come to understand, that consi¬ 
derably the most distinguished poet and thinker of his age is 
called Goethe, and lives at Weimar, and must, to all appear¬ 
ance, be an extremely surprising character: but here, unhap¬ 
pily, our knowledge almost terminates; and still must Curi¬ 
osity, most ingenuous love of Information and mere passive 
Wonder alike inquire : What manner of man ts this ? How 
shall we interpret, how shall we even see him ? What is his 
spiritual structure, what at least are the outward form and fea¬ 
tures of his mind ? Has he any real poetic worth; how much 
to his own people, how much to us ? 

Reviewers, of great and of small character, have manfully 
endeavoured to satisfy the British world on these points: but 
which of us could believe their report ? Did it not rather be¬ 
come apparent, as we reflected on the matter, that this Goethe 
of theirs was not the real man, nay could not be any real man 
whatever ? For what, after all, were their portraits of him but 
copies, with some retouchings and ornamental appendages, of 
our grand English original Picture of the German generally ? 
—In itself such a piece of art, as national portraits, under like 
circumstances, are wont to be; and resembling Goethe, as some 
unusually expressive Sign of the Saracen’s Head may resemble 
the present Sultan of Constantinople I 

Did we imagine that much information, or any very deep 
sagacity were required for avoiding such mistakes, it would ill 
become us to step forward on this occasion. But surely it is 
given to every man, if he will but take heed, to know so much 
as whether or not he knows. And nothing can be plainer to 
us than that if, in the present business, we can report augki 
from our own personal vision and clear hearty belief, it will be 
a useful novelty in the discussion of it. Let the reader be 
patient with us, then ; and according as he finds that we spask 
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honestly and earnestly, or loosely and dishonestly, consider out 
statement, or dismiss it as unworthy oi consideration. 

Viewed in his merely external relations, Goethe exhibits 
an appearance such as seldom occurs in the history of letters, 
and indeed, from the nature of the case, can seldom occur. A 
man who, in early life, rising almost at a single bound into the 
highest reputation over all Europe; by gradual advances, fix¬ 
ing himself more and more firmly in the reverence of his coun¬ 
trymen, ascends silently through many vicissitudes to the su¬ 
preme intellectual place among them; and now, after half a 
century, distinguished by convulsions, political, moral and poeti¬ 
cal, still reigns, full of years and honours, with a soft undis¬ 
puted sway ; still labouring in his vocation, still forwarding, as 
with kingly benignity, whatever can profit the culture of his 
nation : such a man might justly attract our notice, were it 
only by the singularity of his fortune. Supremacies of this sort 
are rare in modern times ; so universal, and of such continu¬ 
ance, they are almost unexampled. For the age of the Pro¬ 
phets and Theologic Doctors has long since passed away; and 
now it is by much slighter, by transient and mere earthly ties, 
that bodies of men connect themselves with a man. The wisest, 
most melodious voice cannot in these days pass for a divine 
one ; the word Inspiration still lingers, but only in the shape 
of a poetic figure, from which the once earnest, awful and soul- 
subduing sense has vanished without return. The polity of 
Literature is called a Republic; oftener it is an Anarchy, where, 
by strength or fortune, favourite after favourite rises into splen¬ 
dour and authority, but like Masaniello, while judging the 
people, is on the ninth day deposed and shot. Nay, few such 
adventurers can attain even this painful preeminence : for at 
most, it is clear, any given age can have but one first man; 
man y ages have only a crowd of secondary men, each of whom 
is first in his own eyes: and seldom, at best, can the ' Single 
Person* long keep his station at the head of this wild common¬ 
wealth : most sovereigns are never universally acknowledged, 
least of all in their lifetime ,* few of the acknowledged can reign 
peaceably to the end. 

Of such a perpetual dictatorship Voltaire among the French 
gives the last European instance; but even with him it was 
perhaps a much less striking affair. Voltaire reigned over a 
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sect, less as their lawgiver than as their general; for he was at 
bitter enmity with the great numerical majority of his nation, 
by whom his services, far from being acknowledged as benefits, 
were execrated as abominations. But Goethe’s object has, at 
all times, been rather to unite than to divide; and though he 
has not scrupled, as occasion served, to speak forth his convic¬ 
tions distinctly enough on many delicate topics, and seems, in 
general, to have paid little court to the prejudices or private 
feelings of any man or body of men, we see not at present that 
his merits are anywhere disputed, his intellectual endeavours 
controverted, or his person regarded otherwise than with affec¬ 
tion and respect. In later years, too, the advanced age of the 
poet has invested him with another sort of dignity; and the 
admiration to which his great qualities give him claim is tem¬ 
pered into a milder, grateful feeling, almost as of sons and 
grandsons to their common father. Dissentients, no doubt, 
there are and must be; but, apparently, their cause is not 
pleaded in words : no man of the smallest note speaks on that 
side ; or at most, such men may question, not the worth of 
Goethe, but the cant and idle affectation with which, in many 
quarters, this must be promulgated and bepraised. Certainly 
there is not, probably there never was, in any European coun- 
'try, a writer who, with so cunning a style, and so deep, so 
abstruse a sense, ever found so many readers. For, from the 
peasant to the king, from the callow dilettante and innamor- 
%tQ, to thq grave transcendental philosopher, men of all degrees 
and dispositions are familiar with the writings of Goethe : each 
studies them with affection, with a faith which, ‘ where it can¬ 
not unriddle, learns to trusteach takes with him what he 
is adequate to carry, and departs thankful for his own allot¬ 
ment. Two of Goethe’s intensest admirers are Schelling of 
Munich, and a worthy friend of ours in Berlin; one of these 
among the deepest men in Europe, the other among the shal¬ 
lowest. 

All this is, no doubt, singular enough; and a proper un¬ 
derstanding of it would throw light on many things. Whatever 
we may think of Goethe's ascendency, the existence of it re¬ 
mains a highly curious fact; and to trace its history, to dis¬ 
cover by what steps such influence has been attained, and how 
so long preserved, were no trivial or unprofitable inquiry. It 
would be'worth white to see so strange a man for his own sake; 
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and here we should see, not only the man himself, and his own 
progress and spiritual development, but the progress also of 
his nation: and this at no sluggish or even quiet era, but in 
times marked by strange revolutions of opinions, by angry con¬ 
troversies, high enthusiasm, novelty of enterprise, and doubt¬ 
less, in many respects, by rapid advancement: for that the 
Germans have been, and still are, restlessly struggling forward, 
with honest unwearied effort, sometimes with enviable success, 
no one, who knows them, will deny ; and as little, that in every 
province of Literature, of Art and humane accomplishment, the 
influence, often the direct guidance of Goethe may be recog¬ 
nised. The history of his mind is, in fact, at the same time, 
the history of German culture in his day: for whatever excel¬ 
lence this individual might realise has sooner or later been ac¬ 
knowledged and appropriated by his country; and the title of 
Musagetes, which his admirers give him, is perhaps, in sober 
strictness, not unmerited. Be it for good or for evil, there is 
certainly no German, since the days of Luther, whose life can 
occupy so large a space in the intellectual history of that 
people. 

In this point of view, were it in no other, Goethe's DichU 
ung und Wahrheitt so soon as it is completed, may deserve to 
be reckoned one of his most interesting works. We speak not 
of its literary merits, though in that respect, too, we must say 
that few Autobiographies have come in our way, where so diffi¬ 
cult a matter was so successfully handled; where perfect know¬ 
ledge could be found united so kindly with perfect tolerance; 
and a personal narrative, moving along in soft clearness, showed 
us a man, and the objects that environed him, under an aspect 
so verisimilar, yet so lovely, with an air dignified and earnest, 
yet graceful, cheerful, even gay: a story as of a Patriarch to 
his children; such, indeed, as few men can be called upon to 
relate, and few, if called upon, could relate so well. What 
would we give for such an Autobiography of Shakspeare, of 
Milton, even of Pope or Swift! 

The Dichtung und Wahrkeit has been censured consider¬ 
ably in England; but not, we are inclined to believe, with any 
insight into its proper meaning. The misfortune of the work 
among us was, that we did not know the narrator his nar¬ 
rative ; and could not judge what sort of nahrative he was bound 
to give, in these circumstances, or whether he was bound to give 
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any at aU. We saw nothing of his situation; heard only the 
sound of his voice; and hearing it, never doubted but he must 
be perorating in official garments from the rostrum, instead of 
speaking trustfully by the fireside. For the chief ground of of¬ 
fence seemed to be, that the story was not noble enough; that 
it entered on details of too poor and private a nature; verged 
here and there towards garrulity; was not, in one word, written 
tn the style of what vr6 call a gentleman. Whether it might be 
written in the style of a man, and how far these two styles might 
be compatible, and what might be their relative worth and pre¬ 
ferableness, was a deeper question ; to which apparently no 
heed had been given. Yet herein lay the very cream of the 
matter; for Goethe was not writing to ‘ persons of quality’ in 
England, but to persons of heart and head in Europe : a some¬ 
what different problem perhaps, and requiring a somewhat dif¬ 
ferent solution. As to this ignobleness and freedom of detail, 
especially, we may say, that, to a German, few accusations 
could appear more surprising than this, which, with us, con¬ 
stitutes the head and front of his offending. Goethe, in his own 
country, far from being accused of undue familiarity towards 
his readers, had, up to that date, been labouring under precisely 
the opposite charge. It was his stateliness, his reserve, his in¬ 
difference, his contempt for the public, that were censured. 
Strange, almost inexplicable, as many of his works might ap¬ 
pear ; loud, sorrowful, and altogether stolid as might be the 
criticisms they underwent, no word of explanation could be 
wrung from him ; he had never even deigned to write a pre¬ 
face. And in later and juster days, when the study of Poetry 
came to be prosecuted in another spirit, and it was found that 
Goethe was standing, not like a culprit to plead for himself be¬ 
fore the literary plebeians, but like a high teacher and preacher, 
speaking for truth, to whom both plebeians and patricians were 
bound to give all ear, the outward difficulty of interpreting his 
works began indeed to vanish; but enough still remained, nay 
increased curiosity had given rise to new difficulties and deeper 
inquiries. Not only what were these works, but how did they 
originate, became questions for the critic. Yet several of Goethe's 
chief productions, and of his smaller poems nearly the whole, 
seemed so intimately interwoven with his private history, that, 
without some knowledge of this, no answer to such questions 
could be given. Nay commentaries have been written on single 
VOL. l. N 
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pieces of his, endeavouring, by way of guess, to supply this 
deficiency.* We can thus judge whether, to the Germans, such 
minuteness of exposition in Dichtung und Wahrheit may have 
seemed a sin. Few readers of Goethe, we believe, but would 
wish rather to see it extended than curtailed. 

It is our duty also to remark, if any one be still unaware of 
it, that the Memoirs of Goethe^ published some years ago in 
London, can have no real concern with this Autobiography. 
The rage of hunger is an excuse for much ; otherwise that Gei - 
man Translator, whom indignant Reviewers have proved to 
know no German, were a highly reprehensible man. His work, 
it appears, is done from the French, and shows subtractions, 
and what is worse, additions. But the unhappy Dragoman has 
already been chastised, perhaps too sharply. If, warring with 
the reefs and breakers and cross eddies of Life, he still hover 
on this side the shadow of Night, and any word of ours might 
reach him, we would rather say : Courage, Brother 1 grow hon¬ 
est, and times will mend I 

It would appear, then, that for inquirers into Foreign Lite¬ 
rature, for all men anxious to see and understand the European 
world as it lies around them, a great problem is presented in 
this Goethe; a singular, highly significant phenomenon, and 
now also means more or less complete for ascertaining its sig¬ 
nificance. A man of wonderful, nay unexampled reputation and 
intellectual influence among forty millions of reflective, serious^ 
and cultivated men, invites us to study him ; and to determine 
for ourselves, whether and how far such influence has been salu¬ 
tary, such reputation merited. That this call will one day be 
answered, that Goethe will be seen and judged of in his real 
character among us, appears certain enough. His name, long 
familiar everywhere, has now awakened the attention of critics 
in all European countries to his works: he is studied wherever 
true study exists: eagerly studied even in France; nay, some 
considerable knowledge of his nature and spiritual importance 
seems already to prevail there.* 

For ourselves, meanwhile, in giving all due weight to so 
curious ah exhibition of opinion, it is doubtless our part, at the 

* .$ee, in particular. Dr. Kannegiesser Vber Goethes ffarsureise im 1Vin~ 
ter xSao. 

* Witness Le Tasse, Drame par Duval, and the Critidsms on it. See 
also the Essays in the Globe, Nos. 55. 64 (x8a6). 
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same time, to beware that we do not give it too much. This 
universal sentiment of admiration is wonderful, is interesting 
enough ; but it must not lead us astray. We English stand as 
yet without the sphere of it; neither will we plunge blindly in, 
but enter considerately, or, if we see good, keep aloof from it 
altogether. Fame, we may understand, is no sure test of merit, 
but only a probability of such: it is an accident, not a pro¬ 
perty, of a man ; like light, it can give little or nothing; but at 
most may show what is given; often it is but a false glare, 
dazzling the eyes of the vulgar, lending by casual extrinsic 
splendour the brightness and manifold glance of the diamond 
to pebbles of no value. A man is in all cases simply the man, 
of the same intrinsic worth and weakness, whether his worth 
and weakness lie hidden in the depths of his own conscious¬ 
ness, or be betrumpeted and beshouted from end to end of the 
habitable globe. These are plain truths, which no one should 
lose sight of; though, whether in love or in anger, for praise or 
for condemnation, most of us are too apt to forget them. But 
least of all can it become the critic to ‘follow a multitude to do? 
evil,' even when that evil is excess of admiration : on the con¬ 
trary, it will behove him to lift up his voice, how feeble soever, 
how unheeded soever, against the common delusion; from 
which, if he can save, or help to save, any mortal, his endea¬ 
vours will have been repaid. 

With these things in some measure before us, we must re¬ 
mind our readers of another influence at work in this affair, and 
one acting, as we think, in the contrary direction. That piti¬ 
ful enough desire for ‘ originality,' which lurks and acts in all 
minds, will rather, we imagine, lead the critic of Foreign Lite¬ 
rature to adopt the negative than the affirmative with regard to 
Goethe. If a writer indeed feel that he is writing for England 
alone, invisibly and inaudibly to the rest of the Earth, the tempt¬ 
ations may be pretty equally balanced; if he write for some 
small conclave, which he mistakenly thinks the representative 
of England, they may sway this way or that, as it chances. But 
writing in such isolated spirit is no longer possible. Traffic, 
with its swift sjiips, is uniting aU nations into one ; Europe at 
large is becoming more and more one public; and in this pub¬ 
lic, the voices for Goethe, compared with those against him, sire 
in the proportion, as we reckon them, both as to the number 
and value, of perhaps hundred to one. We take in, not Ger- 
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many alone, but France and Italy; not the Schlegels and 
Schellings. but the Manzonis and De Stalls. The bias of ori¬ 
ginality, therefore, may lie to the side of censure; and whoever 
among us shall step forward, with such knowledge as our com¬ 
mon critics have of Goethe, to enlighten the European public, by 
contradiction in this matter, displays a heroism, which, in esti¬ 
mating his other merits, ought nowise to be forgotten. 

Our own view of the case coincides, we confess, in some 
degree with that of the majority. We reckon that Goethe’s fame 
has, to a considerable extent, been deserved ; that his influence 
has been of high benefit to his own country ; nay more, that it 
promises to be of benefit to us, and to all other nations. The 
essential grounds of this opinion, which to explain minutely were 
a long, indeed boundless task, we may state without many words. 
We find then in Goethe, an Artist, in the high and ancient mean¬ 
ing of that term ; in the meaning which it may have borne long 
ago among the masters of Italian painting, and the fathers of 
Poetry in England ; we say that we trace in the creations of 
this man, belonging in every sense to our own time, some touches 
of that old, divine spirit, which had long passed away from 
among us, nay which, as has often been laboriously demon¬ 
strated, was not to return to this world any more. >, 

Or perhaps we come nearer our meaning, if we s|iy that in 
Goethe we discover by far the most striking inst£U9ije» in our 
time, of a writer who is, in strict speech, what Philosophy can 
call a Man. He is neither noble nor plebeian, neither liberal 
nor servile, nor inhdel nor devotee ; but the best excellence of 
all these, joined in pure union; * a clear and universal Man,' 
Goethe’s poetry is no separate faculty, no mental handicraft; 
but the voice of the whole harmonious manhood: nay it is the 
very harmony, the living and life-giving harmony of that rich 
manhood which forms his poetry. All good men may be called 
poets in act, or in word ; all good poets are so in both. But 
Goethe besides appears to us as a person of that deep endow¬ 
ment, and gifted vision, of that experience also and sympathy 
in the ways of all men, which qualify him to stand forth, not 
only as the literary ornament, but in many respects too as the 
Teacher and exemplar of his age. For, to say nothing of his 
natural gifts, he has cultivated himself and his art, he has 
studied how to live and to write, with a fidelity, an unwearied 
eame^ess. of which there is no other living instance; of which, 
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among British poets especially, Wordsworth alone offers any re¬ 
semblance. And this in our view is the result: To our minds, 
in these soft, melodious imaginations of his, there is embodied 
the Wisdom which is proper to this time; the beautiful, the re¬ 
ligious Wisdom, which may still, with something of its old im¬ 
pressiveness, speak to the whole soul; still, in these hard, un¬ 
believing utilitarian days, reveal to us glimpses of the Unseen 
but not unreal World, that so the Actual and the Ideal may 
again meet together, and clear Knowledge be again wedded to 
Religion, in the life and business of men. 

Such is our conviction or persuasion with regard to the 
poetry of Goethe. Could we demonstrate this opinion to be 
true, could we even exhibit it with that degree of clearness and 
consistency which it has attained in our own thoughts, Goethe 
were, on our part, sufficiently recommended to the best atten¬ 
tion of all thinking men. But, unhappily, it is not a subject 
susceptible of demonstration : the merits and characteristics of 
a Poet are not to be set forth by logic ; but to be gathered by 
personal, and as in this case it must be, by deep and careful 
inspection of his works. Nay Goethe’s world is every way so 
different from ours; it costs us such effort, we have so much to 
remember, and so much to forget, before we can transfer our¬ 
selves in any measure into his peculiar point of vision, that a 
right study of him, for an Englishman, even of ingenuous, 
open, inquisitive mind, becomes unusually difficult; for a fixed, 
decided, contemptuous Englishman, next to impossible. To a 
reader of the first class, helps may be given, explanations will 
remove many a difficulty; beauties that lay hidden may be 
made apparent; and directions, adapted to his actual position, 
will at length guide him into the proper track for such an in¬ 
quiry. All this, however, must be a work of progression and 
detail. To do our part in it, from time to time, must rank 
among the best duties of an English Foreign Review Mean¬ 
while, our present endeavour limits itself within far narrower 
bounds. We cannot aim to make Goethe known, but only to 
prove that he is worthy of being known; at most, to point out, 
as it were afar off, the path by which some knowledge of him 
may be obtained. A slight glance at his general literary cha¬ 
racter and procedure, and one or two of his chibf productions 
which throw light on these, must for the present suffice. 
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A French diplomatic personage, contemplating Goethe’s 
physiogpiomy, is said to have observed: Viold, un hotntne gut a 
eu beciucoup de chagTins. A truer version of the matter, Goethe 
hims elf seems to think, would have been: Here is a man who 
has struggled toughly; who has es sich recht sauer werden lassen. 
Goethe’s life, whether as a writer and thinker, or as a living 
active man, has indeed been a life of eftbrt, of earnest toilsome 
endeavour after all excellence. Accordingly, his intellectual 
progress, his spiritual and moral history, as it may be gathered 
from his successive ViTorks, furnishes, with us, no small portion 
of the pleasure and profit we derive from perusing them. Par¬ 
ticipating deeply in all the influences of his age, he has from 
the first, at every new epoch, stood forth to elucidate the new 
circumstances of the time^ to offer the instruction, the solace, 
which that time required. His literary life divides itself into 
two portions widely different in character : the products of the 
first, once so new and original, have long, either directly or 
through the thousand thousand imitations of them, been familiw 
to us; with the products of the second, equally original, and in 
our day far more precious, we are yet little acquainted. These 
two classes of works stand curiously related with each other; 
at first view, in strong contradiction, yet, in truth, connected 
together by the strictest sequence. For Goethe has not only 
suffered and mourned in bitter agony under the spiritual per¬ 
plexities of his time; but he has also mastered these, he is 
above them, and has shown others how to rise above them. At 
one time, we found him in darkness, and now he is in light; he 
was once an Unbeliever, and now he is a Believer; and he be¬ 
lieves, moreover, not by denying his unbelief, but by following 
it out; not by stopping short, still less turning back, in his in¬ 
quiries, but by resolutely prosecuting them. This, it appears to 
us, is a case of singular interest, and rarely exemplified, if at all, 
elsewhere, in these our days. How has this man, to whom the 
world once offered nothing but blackness, denial and despair, 
attained to that better vision which now shows it to him not 
tolerable oqly, but full of solemnity and loveliness? How ^s 
the belief of a ^aint been united in this high and true mind 
with the clearness.of a Sceptic; the^devout spirit of a F^ne- 
Ion made to Wend in. soft harmony with the gaiety, the sarcasm, 
the shrewdness of a Voltaire ? 

Goethe’s two earliest works are GotM von Berlichingen and 
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the Sorrows of Werter. The boundless influence and popularity 
they gained, both at home and abroad, is well known. It was 
they that established almost at once his literary fame in his own 
country; and even determined his subsequent private history, 
for they brought him into contact with the Duke of Weimar; in 
connexion with whom, the Poet, engaged in manifold duties, 
political as well as literary, has lived for fifty-four years, and 
still, in honourable retirement, continues to live.* Their effects 
over Europe at large were not less striking than in Germany. 

* It would be difficult,' observes a writer on this subject, ‘ to name 
two books which have exercised a deeper influence on the subsequent 
literature of Europe, than these two performances of a young author; 
his first-fruits, the produce of his twenty-fourth year. Werter appeared 
to seize the hearts of men in all quarters of the world, and to utter for 
them the word which they had long been waiting to hear. As usually 
happens, too, this same word, once uttered, was soon abundantly re¬ 
peated; spoken in all dialects, and chanted through all notes of the 
gamut, till the sound of it had grown a weariness rather than a pleasure. 
Sceptical sentimentality, view-hunting, love, friendship, suicide, and 
desperation, became the staple of literary wwe; and though the epi¬ 
demic, after a long course of years, subsided in Germany, it reappeared 
with various modifications in other countries, and everywhere abundant 
traces of its good and bad effects are still to be discerned. The fortune 
oi Berliehingen with the Iron Hand, though less sudden, was by no 
means less exalted. In his own country, Gots,^ though he now stands 
solitary and childless, became the parent of an innumerable progeny of 
chivalry plays, feudal delineations, and poetico-antiquarian performances; 
which, though long ago deceased, made noise enough in their day and 
generation: and with ourselves, his influence has been perhaps still more 
remarkable. Sir Walter Scott's first literary enterprise was a translation 
of Gotz von Berliehingen; and, if genius could be communicated like 
instruction, we might call this work of Goethe's the prime cause of 
Martnion and the Lady of the LaJx, with all that has followed from^the 
same creative hand. Truly, a grain of seed that has lighted on the right 
soil 1 For if not firmer and fairer, it has grown to be taller and broader 
than any other tree; and all the nations of the earth are still yearly 

gathering of its firuit . . v 1 

* But, overlooking these spiritual genealogies, which bring little cer¬ 
tainty and little profit, it may be sufficient to observe of Berliehingen 
and Wert», that they stand prominent among the causes, or, at the very 
least, among the s^als of a great diange in modem literatim. The 

* Since the above was written, that worthy Prince,—wwrffiy, we haw 
understodd, in all. respects, exempliury in whatever concerned literatim wad 
theArts,—has been called suddenly away. He diedon his road frian Berlin, 

near Toigau, on the aeth of June. 
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former directed men’s attention with a new force to the picturesque 
effects of the Past; and the latter, for the first time, attempted the more 
accurate delineation of a class of feelings deeply important to modem 
minds, but for which our elder poetry offered no exponent, and perhaps 
could offer none, because they are feelings that arise from Passion in¬ 
capable of being converted into Action, and belong chiefly to an age as 
indolent, cultivated and unbelieving as our own. This, notwithstanding 
the Hash of falsehood which may exist in IVerter itself, and the bound¬ 
less delirium of extravagance which it called forth in others, is a high 
praise which caimot justly be denied it. The English reader ought also 
to understand that our current version of Werter is mutilated and inac¬ 
curate ; it comes to us through the all-subduing medium of the French, 
shorn of its caustic stroigth, with its melancholy rendered maudlin, its 
hero reduced from the stately gloom of a broken-hearted poet to the 
tearful wrangling of a dyspeptic tailor.** 

To the same dark wayward mood, which, in Werter, pours 
itself forth in bitter wailings over human life; and, in Berlich- 
ingen, appears as a fond and sad looking back into the Past, 
belong various other productions of Goethe's ; for example, the 
Mitschuldigen, and the first idea of Faust, which, however, 
was not realised in actual composition till a calmer period of 
his history. Of this early harsh and crude yet fervid and genial 
period, Werter may stand here as the representative; and, 
viewed in its external and internal relation, will help to illus¬ 
trate both the writer apd the public he was writing for. 

At the present day, it would be difficult for us, satisfied, 
nay sated to nausea, as we have been with the doctrines of 
Sentimentality, to estimate the boundless interest which Werter 
must have excited when first given to the world. It was then 
new in all senses; it was wonderful, yet wished for, both in its 
own country and in every other. The Literature of Germany 
had as yet but partially awakened from its long torpor: deep 
learning, deep reflection, have at no time been wanting there ; 
but the creative spirit had for above a century been almost ex¬ 
tinct. Of late, however, the Ramlers, Rabeners, Gellerts, had 
attained to no inconsi4erable polish of style; Klopstock’s Mes- 
sias had called forth the admiration, and perhaps still more the 
pride, of the country, as a piece of art; a high enthusiasm was 
abroad; Lessing had roused the minds of men to a deeper and 
truer interest in Literature, had even decidedly begun to intro¬ 
duce a heartier, warmer and more expressive style. The Ger- 

* Appendix I. No. a. { GeetAe, infra. 
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mans were on the alert; in expectation, or at least in full readi¬ 
ness for some far bolder impulse; waiting for the Poet that 
might speak to them from the heart to the heart. It was in 
Goethe that such a Poet was to be given them. 

Nay the Literature of other countries, placid, self-satisfied 
as they might seem, was in an equally expectant condition. 
Everywhere, as in Germany, there was polish and languor, ex¬ 
ternal glitter and interhal vacuity; it was not fire, but a picture 
of fire, at which no soul could be warmed. Literature had* 
sunk from its former vocation: it no longer held the mirror up 
to Nature; no longer reflected, in many-coloured expressive 
symbols, the actual passions, the hopes, sorrows, joys of living 
men; but dwelt in a remote conventional world, in Castles oj 
Otranto, in Epigoniads and Leonidases, among clear, metallic 
heroes, and white, high, stainless beauties, in whom the drapery 
and elocution were nowise the least important qualities. Men 
thought it right that the heart should swell into magnanimity 
with Caractacus and Cato, and melt into sorrow with many an 
Eliza and Adelaide; but the heart was in no haste either to 
swell or to melt. Some pulses of heroical sentiment, a few un~ 
natural tears might, with conscientious readers, be actually 
squeezed forth on such occasions: but they came only from the 
surface of the mind; nay had the conscientious man consi¬ 
dered of the matter, he would have found that they ought not 
to have come at all. Our only English poet of the period was 
Goldsmith; a pure, clear, genuine spirit, had he been of depth 
or strength sufficient: his Vicar of WakeJUld remains the best 
of all modern Idyls; but it is and was nothing more. And con¬ 
sider our leading writers; consider the poetry of Gray, and the., 
prose of Johnson. The first a laborious mosaic, through the 
hard stiff lineaments of which little life or true grace could 
be expected to look: real feeling, and all freedom of ex¬ 
pressing it, are sacrificed to pomp, to cold splendour; for 
vigour we have a certain mouthing vehemence, too elegant in¬ 
deed to be tumid, yet essentially foreign to the heart, and seen 
to extend no deeper than the mere voice and gestures. Were 
it not for his Letters, which are full of warm exuberant power, 
we might almost doubt whether Cray was a man of genius; nay 
was a living man at all, and not rather some thousand-times 
more cunningly devised poetical tuming-loom, than that of 
Swift’s Philosophers in Laputa. Johnson’s prote is true, indeed. 
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and sound, and foil of practical sense: few men have seen more 
clearly into the motives, the interests, the whole walk and con¬ 
versation of the living busy world as it lay before him; but 
farther than this busy, and, to most of us, rather prosaic world, 
he seldom looked: his instruction is for men of business, and 
in regard to matters of business alone. Prudence is the highest 
Virtue he can inculcate; and for that finer portion of our na¬ 
ture, that portion of it which belongs essentially to Literature 
strictly so called, where our highest feelings, our best jop and 
keenest sorrows, our Doubt, our Love, our Religion reside, he 
has no word to utter; no remedy, no counsel to give us in our 
straits; or at most, if, like poor Boswell, the patient is impor¬ 
tunate, will answer: “My dear Sir, endeavour to clear your 
mind of Cant.” 

The turn which Philosophical speculation had taken in the 
preceding age corresponded with this tendency, and enhanced 
its narcotic influences ; or was, indeed, properly speaking, the 
root they had sprung from. Locke, himself a clear, humble- 
minded, patient, reverent, nay religious man, had paved the 
way for banishing religion from the world. Mind, by being 
modelled in men’s imaginations into a Shape, a Visibility ] and 
reasoned of as if it had been some composite, divisible and re¬ 
unitable substance, some finer chemical salt, or curious piece 
of logical joinery,—^began to lose its immaterial, mysterious, 
divine though invisible character: it was tacitly figured as 
something that might, were our organs fine enough, be seen. 
Yet who had ever seen it ? Who could ever see it ? Thus by 
degrees it passed into a Doubt, a Relation, some faint Possi- 
biUty; and at last into a highly-probable Nonentity. Follow¬ 
ing Locke’s footsteps, the French had discovered that *as the 
stomach secretes Chyle, so does the brain secrete Thought. 
And what then was Religion,, what was Poetry, what was all 
high and heroic feeling? Chiefly a delusion; often a false and 
pernicious one. Poetry indeed was still to be preserved; because 
Poetry was a useful thing: men needed amusement, and loved 
to amuse themselves with Poetry: the playhouse was a pretty 
lounge of an evening ; then there were so many precepts, sati¬ 
rical, didactic, so much more impressive for the rhyme ; to say 
nothing of your occasional verses, birtiiday odes, epithalam- 
iums, epicediu®®! hy which ‘the dream of existence may' be so 
considerably sweetened and embellished.’ Nay does not Poe- 
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try, acting on the imaginations of men, excite them to daring 
purposes; sometimes, as in the case of Tyrtaeus, to fight better; 
in which wise may it not rank as''^useful stimulant to man, t 
along with Opium and Scotch Whisky,] the manufacture of 
which is allowed by law? In Heaven’s name, then, let Poetry 
be preserved. 

With Religion, however, it fared somewhat worse. In the 
eyes of Voltaire and his disciples, Religion was a superfluity, 
indeed a nuisance. Here, it is true, his followers have since 
found that he went too far; that Religion, being a great sanc¬ 
tion to civil morality, is of use for keeping society in order, at 
least the lower classes, who have not the feeling of Honour in 
due force; and tKerefore, as a considerable help to the Con¬ 
stable and Hangman, ought decidedly to be kept up. But such 
toleration is the fruit only of later days. In those times, there 
was no question but how to get rid of it, root and branch, the 
sooner the better. A gleam of zeal, nay we will call it, how¬ 
ever basely alloyed, a glow of real enthusiasm and love of truth, 
may have animated the minds of these men, as they looked 
abroad on the pestilent jungle of Superstition, and hoped to 
clear the earth of it forever. This little glow, so alloyed, so 
contaminated with pride and other poor or bad admixtures, 
was the last which thinking men were to experience in Europe 
for a time. So is it always in regard to Religious Belief, how 
degraded and defaced soever; the delight of the Destroyer and 
Denier is no pure delight, and must soon pass away. With 
bold, with skilful hand, Voltaire set his torch to the jungle : it 
blazed aloft to heaven; and the flame exhilarated and comforted 
the incendiaries ; but, unhappily, such comfort could not con¬ 
tinue. Ere long this flame, with its cheerful light and heat, 
was gone; the jungle, it is true, had been consumed; but, with 
its entanglements, its shelter and its spots of verdure also; and 
the black, chiU, ashy swamp, left in its stead, seemed for a 
time a greater evil than the other. 

In such a state of painful obstruction, extending itself every¬ 
where ovei; Europe, and already master of Germany, lay the 
general mind, when Goethe first appeared in Literature. What¬ 
ever belonged to the finer nature of man had withered under 
the Ham^attan breath of Doubt, or passed away in the con¬ 
flagration of open Infidelity; and now, where the Tree of Life 
once bloomed and brought fruit <rf goodliest savour, there was 
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only barrenness and desolation. To such as could find suffi¬ 
cient interest in the day-labour and day-wages of earthly exist¬ 
ence ; in the resources of the five bodily Senses, and of Vanity, 
the only mental sense which yet flourished, which flourished 
indeed with gigantic vigour, matters were still not so bad. Such 
men helped themselves forward, as they will generally do; and 
found the world, if not an altogether proper sphere (for every 
man, disguise it as he may, has a soul in him), at least a toler¬ 
able enough place; where, by one item and another, some 
comfort, or show of comfort, might from time to time be got 
up, and these few years, especially since they were so few, be 
spent without much murmuring. But to men afflicted with the 
‘malady of Thought,’ some devoutness of temper was an in¬ 
evitable heritage : to such the noisy forum of the world could 
appear but an empty, altogether insufficient concern ; and the 
whole scene of life had become hopeless enough. Unhappily, 
such feelings are yet by no means so infrequent with ourselves, 
that we need stop here to depict them. That state of Unbelief 
from which the Germans do seem to be in some measure de¬ 
livered, still presses with incubus force on the greater part of 
Europe; and nation after nation, each in its own way, feels 
that the first of all moral problems is how to cast it off, or how 
to rise above it. Governments naturally attempt the first ex¬ 
pedient ; Philosophers, in,general, the second. 

The poet, says Schiller, is a citizen not only of his country, 
but of his time. Whatever occupies and interests men in gene¬ 
ral, will interest him still more. That nameless Unrest, the 
blind struggle of a soul in bondage, that high, sad, longing Dis¬ 
content, which was agitating every bosom, had driven Goethe 
almost to despair. All felt it; he alone could give it voice. 
And here lies the secret of his popularity; in his deep, suscep¬ 
tive heart, he felt a thousand times more keenly tvhat every one 
was feeling; with the creative gift which belonged to him as 
a poet, he bodied it forth into visible shape, gave it a local 
habitation and a name ,* and so made himself the spokesman 
of his generation. WerUr is but the cry of that dim, rooted 
ijain, under which all thoughtful men of a certain age were lan- 
g'lisbung: it paints the misery, it passionately utters the com¬ 
plaint ; and heart and voice, all over Europe, loudly and at 
once respond to it. True, it prescribes no remedy; for that 
wai a far diflb'entt far harder enterprise, to which either years 
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and a higher culture were required; but even this utterance of 
the pain, even this little, for the present, is ardently grasped 
at, and with eager sympathy appropriated in every bosom. If 
Byron’s life-weariness, his moody melancholy, and mad stormful 
indignation, borne on the tones of a wild and quite artless mel¬ 
ody, could pierce so deep into many a British heart, now that 
the whole matter is no longer new,—is indeed old and trite, 
—we may judge with what vehement acceptance this IVtrier 
must have been welcomed, coming as it did like a voice from 
unknown regions; the first thrilling peal of that impassioned 
dirge, which, in country after country, men’s ears have listened 
to, till they were deaf to all else. For Werter, infusing itself 
into the core and whole spirit of Literature, gave birth to a 
race of Sentimentalists, who have raged and wailed in every 
part of the world; till better light dawned on them, or at worst, 
exhausted Nature laid herself to sleep, and it was discovered 
that lamenting was an unproductive labour. These funereal 
choristers, in Germany a loud, haggard, tumultuous, as well as 
tearful class, were named the Kraftmdnner^ or Power-men; but 
have all long since, like sick children, cried themselves to rest. 

Byron was our English Sentimentalist and Power-man; the 
strongest of his kind in Europe; the wildest, the gloomiest, 
and it may be hoped the last. For what good is it to * whine, 
put finger i’ the eye, and sob,’ in such a case ? Still more, to 
snarl and snap in malignant wise, * like dog distract, or monkey 
sick’ ? Why should we quarrel with our existence, here as it 
lies before us, our field and inheritance, to make or to mar, for 
better or for worse; in which, too, so many noblest men have, 
ever from the beginning, warring with the very evils we war 
with, both made and been what will be venerated to all time ? 

What shapest thou here at the World ? Tis shapen long ago j 

The Maker shaped it, he thought it best even so. 

Thy lot is appointed, go follow its best; 

Thy journey’s begun, thou must move and not rest; 

For scMTiow and care cannot alter thy cas^ 

And runnings not raging, will win tiiee the race. 

Meanwhile, of the philosophy which rei^s in Werter, and 
which it has been our lot to hear so often repeated elsewhere, 
we may ^ere produce a short specimen. The following pass¬ 
age will serve our turn; and be, if we mistake not, new to the 
mere English reader: 
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* That the life of man is but a dream, has come into many a head; 
and with me, too, some feeling of that sort is ever at work. When I 
look upon the limits within which man’s powers of action and inquiry 
are hemmed in j when I see how all effort issues simply in procuring 
supply for wants, which again have no object but continuing this poor 
existence of ours j and then, that all satisfaction on certain points of in¬ 
quiry is but a dreaming resignation, while you paint, with many-coloured 
figures and gay prospects, the walls you sit imprisoned by,-—all this, 
Wilhelm, makes me dumb. I return to my own heart, and find there 
such a world J Yet a world, too, more in forecast and dim desire, than 
in vision and living power. And then all swims before my mind’s eye; 
and so I smile, and again go dreaming on as others do. 

‘ That children know not what they want, all conscientious tutors 
and education-philosophers have long been agreed: but that full-grown 
men, as well as children, stagger to and fro along this earth; like these, 
not knowing whence they come or whither they go; aiming, just as 
little, after true objects; governed just as well by biscuit, cakes and 
birchrods; this is what no one likes to believe; and yet it seems to me, 
the fact is lying under our very nose. 

‘ I will confess to thee, for I know what thou wouldst say to me on 
this point, that those are the happiest, who, like children, live from one 
day to the other, carrying their dolb about with them, to dress and un¬ 
dress ; gliding also, with the highest respect, before the drawer where 
mamma has locked the gingerbread; and, when they do get the wished* 
for morsel, devouring it with puffed-out cheeks, and crying. More 1— 
these are the fortunate of the earth. Well is it likewise with those who 
can label their rag-gathering employments, or perhaps their passions, 
with pompous titles, and represent them to mankind as gigjantic under¬ 
takings for its welfare and salvation. Happy the man who can live in 
such wise! But he who, in his humility, observes where all thb issues, 
who sees how featly any small thriving citizen can trim his patch oi 
garden into a Paradise, and with what unbrokoi heart even the unhappy 
i^wb.along under hb burden, and all are alike ardent to see the light 
of thb sun but one minute longer;—^yes, he is silent, and he too forms 
his world out of himself, and he too is happy because he b a man. And 
then, hemmed-in as he is, he ever keeps in his heart the sweet feeling 
of freedom, and that thb dungeon—can be left when he likes.’* 

What Goethe’s own temper and habit of thought must have 
been, while the materials of such a work were foiling them¬ 
selves within his heart, might be in some degree co^^ctured, 
and he has himself informed us. We quote the foUowing pass¬ 
age from his Dichtung und W^ahrheiU The writ^g of 
it would seem, indicating so gloomy, almost desperate ft ?tate 
of mind in the author, was at the same time a symptom, indeed 

* LtUen dtsptngen Wtrtk€r, Am as May. 
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a cause, of his now having got delivered from such melancholy. 
Far from recommending suicide to others, as Werter has often 
been accused of doing, it was the first proof that Goethe him¬ 
self had abandoned these ‘ hypochondriacal crotchetsthe 
imaginary * Sorrows’ had helped to free him from many real 
ones. 

‘ Such weariness of life,* he says, ‘has its physical and its spiritual 
causes j those we shall leave to the Doctor, these to the Moralist, for 
investigation; and in this so trite matter, touch only on the main point, 
where that phenomenon expresses itself most distinctly. All pleasure 
in life is founded on the regular return of external things. The alter¬ 
nations of day and night, of the seasons, of the blossoms and fruits, and 
whatever else meets us from epoch to epoch with the offer and com¬ 
mand of enjoyment,—-these are the essential springs of earthly existence. 
The more open we are to such enjoyments, the happier we feel our¬ 
selves; but, should the vicissitude of these appearances come ^d go 
without our taking interest in it; should such benignant invitations 
address themselves to us in vain, then follows the greatest misery, the 
heaviest malady; one grows to view life as a sickenu^ burden. We 
have heard of the Englishman who hanged himself, to be no more troubled^ 
with daily putting off and on his clothes. I knew an honest gardener, 
thd overseer of some extensive pleasure-grounds, who once splenetically 
exclaimed s Shall I see these clouds for ever passing, then, from ^t to 
west? It is told of one of our most distinguished men,^ tlmt he viewed 
with dissatisfaction the spring again growing green, and unshed that, by 
way of change, it would for once be red. These are specially the symp¬ 
toms of life-weariness, which not seldom issues in suicide, and, at this 
time, among men of meditative, secluded character, was more frequent 
than might be supposed. 

‘ Nothing, however, will sooner induce this feeling of satiety than 
the return of love. The first love, it is said justly, is the only one; for 
in the second, and by the second, the highest significance of love is in 
fact lost. That idea of infinitude, of everlasting endurance, which sup¬ 
ports and bears it aloft, is destroyed: it seems transient, like all that 

returns. * * * . . . ir i 

‘ Farther, a young man soon comes to find, if not in himself, at least 

in others, that moral epoclis have their course, as well as the sea^ns. 
The favour of the great, the protection of the powerful, the help of the 
active, the goodwill of the many, the love of the few, all fluctuates up 
and down; so that we cannot hold it fast, any more than we can hold 
sun, moon and stars. And yet these things are not mere natural events: 
such blessings flee away from us, by our own blame or that of others, b^ 
accident or dwtiny; but they do flee away, they fluctuate, and we are 
never sure bf them. 

^ Lessing, we believe; but perhaps it was less the grwnness of spring 
that vexed mm than Jacob’s too lyriw admimtion of it Ed. 
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‘ But what most pains the young man of sensibility is, the incessant 
return of our faults: for how long is it before we learn, that, in culti¬ 
vating our virtues, we nourish our faults along with them 1 The former 
rest on the latter, as on their roots; and these ramify themselves in secret 
as strongly and as wide, as those others in the open light. ^ Now, as 
we for most part practise our virtues with forethought and will, but by 
our faults are overtaken unexpectedly, the former seldom give us much 
joy, the latter are continually giving us sorrow and distress. Indeed, here 
lies the subtlest difficulty in Self-knowledge, the difficulty which almost 
renders it impossible. But figure, in addition to all this, the heat of 
youthful blood, an imagination easily fascinated and paralysed by indi¬ 
vidual objects; farther, the wavering commotions of the day; and you 
will find that an impatient striving to free oneself from such a pressure 
was no unnatural state. 

•however, these gloomy contemplations, which, if a man yield to 
them, will lead him to boundless lengths, could not have so decidedly 
developed themselves in our young German minds, had not some out¬ 
ward cause excited and forwarded us in this sorrowful employmrat. Such 
a cause existed for us in the Literature, especially the Poetical Literature, 
of FngIflnH, the great qualities of which are accompanied by a certain 
earnest melancholy, which it imparts to every one that occupies himself 
with it 

• • • • * ' 

‘In such an element, with such an environment of circumstances, 
with studies and tastes of this sort; harassed by unsatisfied desires, ex¬ 
ternally nowhere called forth to important action; with the sole prospect 
of dragging on a languid, spiritless, mere civic life,—we h^ recurred, 
in our disconsolate pride, to the thought that life, when it no longer 
suited one, might be cast aside at pleasure; and had helped ourselves 
hereby, stintedly enough, over the crosses and tediums of the time. These 
sentiments were so universal, that Werter, on this very account, could 
produce the greatest effect; striking in everywhere with the domi^t 
humour, and representing the interior of a sickly youffifiil heart, in a 
visible and palpable shape. How accurately the English have known 
this sorrow, might be seen from these few sigmficant lines, written before 
the appearance of Werter; 

To griefe congenial prone. 

More wounds than nature gave he knew, 

While misery's form his fancy drew 
In dark ideal hues, and horrors not its own.* 

‘ Sell-murder is an occurrence in men’s affiurs which, how much so¬ 
ever it may have already been discussed and comment^ upon, excites 
■a interest in every mortal; ahd, at every new era, must 1 m discussed 
again. Montesquieu confers on his heroes and great men the right of 
putting themselves to death when they see good; observing, that it nnist 

* So in th^ or^[inal 
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stand at the will of every one to conclude the Fifth Act of his Tragedy 
whenever he thinks best Here, however, our business lies not with per* 
sons who, in activity, have led an important life, who have spent their 
days for some mighty empire, or for the cause of freedom; and whom one 
may forbear to censure, when, seeing the high ideal purpose which had 
inspired them vanish from the earth, they meditate pursuing it to that 
other undiscovered country. Our business here is with persons to whom, 
properly from want of activity, and in the peacefulest condition imagin¬ 
able, life has nevertheless, by their exorbitant requisitions on themselves, 
become a burden. As I myself was in this predicament, and know best 
what pain I suffered in it, what efforts it cost me to escape from it, I 
shall not hide the speculations I, from time to time, considerately pro¬ 
secuted, as to the various modes of death one had to choose from. 

* It is something so unnatural for a man to break loose from him¬ 
self, not only to hurt, but to annihilate himself, that he for the most part 
catches at means of a mechanical sort for putting his purpose in execu¬ 
tion. When Ajax falls on his sword, it is the weight of his^ body that 
performs this service for him. When the warrior adjures his armour- 
bearer to slay him, rather than that he come into the hands of the enemy, 
this is likewise an external force which he secures for himself; only a 
moral instead of a physical one. Women seek in the water a cooling for 
their desperation; and the highly mechanical means of pistol-shooting 
insures a quick act with the smallest effort. Hanging is a death one mat* 
tions unwillingly, because it is an ignoble one. In England it may hap¬ 
pen more readily than elsewhere, because from youth upwards you there 
see that punishment frequent without being specially ignominious. By 
poison, by opening of veins, men aim but at parting slowly from life; 
and the most refined, the speediest, the most painless death, by means 
of an asp, was worthy of a Queen, who had spent her life in pomp and 
luxurious pleasure. All these, however, are external hdps; are ene¬ 
mies, with which a man, that he may fight against himself, makes 
league. 

‘ When I considered these various methods, and farther, looked 
abroad over history, I could find among all suicides no one that had gone 
about this deed with such greatness and freedom of spirit as the Emperor 
Otho. This man, beaten indeed as a general, yet no^e reduced to ex¬ 
tremities, determines, for the good of the Empire, which already in some 
measure belonged to him, and for the saving of so many thousands, to 
leave the world. With his firioids he passes a gay festive night, and next 
morning it is found that with his own hand he has plunged a slmrp dag¬ 
ger into his heart. This sole act seemed to me worthy of imitation; and 
I convinced myself jthat whoever could not proceed herein as Otho had 
done, was not entitled to resolve on renouncing life. By this convicttop, 
I saved myself from the purpose, or ind^ more properly speakii^ bom 
the wMih, of suidd^ which in those fair peaceful times had ihdmmted 
itself into the mind of indolent youth. Among a considemble collection 
of arms, I possessed a costly well-ground da^er. This I laid down 

VOL. I. ^ 
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nightly beside my bed j and before extinguishing the light, I tried whe* 
ther 1 could succeed in sending the sharp point an inch or two deep into 
my breast. But as I truly never could succeed, I at last took to laugh* 
ing at mysdf; threw away all these hypochondriacal crotchets, Md de¬ 
termined to live. To do this with cheerfubess, however, I required to 
have some poetical task given me, wherein all that I had felt, thought 
or dreamed on this weighty business might be spoken forth. With such 
view, I endeavoured to collect the elements which for a year or two had 
been floating about in me; I represented to myself the circumstances 
which had most oppressed and afflicted me: but nothing of all this would 

form; there was wanting an incident, a fable, in which I might em¬ 
body it. 

‘All at once I hear tidings of Jerusalem’s death; and directly fol¬ 
lowing the general rumour, came the most precise and circumstantial 
description of the business; and in this instant the plan of Wtrter wm 
invented: the whole shot together from all sides, and became a solid 

; as the water in the vessel, which already stood on the point of 
freezing, is by the slightest motion changed at once into firm ice.** 

A wide and everyway most important interval divides Wet¬ 
ter ,its sceptical philosophy and ‘hypochondriacal crotchets,* 
from Goethe’s next Novel, Wilhelm Meister's Apprenticeship, 
published some twenty years afterwards. This work belongs, 
in all senses, to the second and sounder period of-Goethe’s 
life, and may indeed serve as the fullest, if perhaps not the 
purest, impress of it; being written with due forethought, at 
various times, during a period of no less than ten years. Con¬ 
sidered as a piece of Art, there were much to be said on Meister; 
all which, however, lies beyond our present purpose. We are 
here looking at the work chiefly as a document for the writer’s 
history; and in this point of view it certainly seems, as con¬ 
trasted with its mbre popular precursor, to deserve our best 
attention : for the problem which had been stated in Werter, 
with despair of its solution, is here solved. The lofty enthusi¬ 
asm, which, wandering wildly over the universe, found no rest¬ 
ing place, here reached its appointed home>: and lives in 
harmony with what Jong appeared ta threaten it with annihila¬ 
tion. Anarchy has libw become Peace; the once gloomy and 
perturbed spirit is now serene, cheerfully vigorous, and rith in 
good fruits. Nei^er, which is most important of all. has this 
Peace been attained by a surrender to N^essity,, or any com¬ 
pact, with Delusion ; a seeming blessing such as years and 

e Diekiung tind Wahrkeit, b. Ui. 8. aoQ-axs, 
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dispiritment will of themselves bring to most men, and which is 
indeed no blessing, since even continued battle is better than 
destruction or captivity; and peace ol this sort is like that of 
Galgacus’s Romans, who ‘ called it peace when they had made 
a desert.’ Here the ardent high-aspiring youth has grown into 
the calmest man, yet with increase and not loss of ardour, and 
with aspirations higher as well as clearer. For he has con¬ 
quered his unbelief; the Ideal has been built on the Actual 
no longer floats vaguely in darkness and regions of dreams, but 
rests in light, on the firm ground of human interest and business, 
as in its true scene, on its true basis. 

It is wonderful to see with what softness the scepticism of 
Jarno, the commercial spirit of Werner, the reposing polished 
manhood of Lothario and the Uncle, the unearthly enthusiasm of 
the Harper, the gay animal vivacity of Philina, the mystic, ether¬ 
eal, almost spiritual nature of Mignon, are blended together in 
this work; how justice is done to each, how each lives freely in 
his proper element, in his proper form; and how, as Wilhelm him¬ 
self, the mild-hearted, all-hoping, all-believing Wilhelm, strug¬ 
gles forwards towards his world Oi Art through these curiously 
complected influences, all this unites itself into a multifarious, 
yet so harmonious Whole; as into a clear poetic mirror, where 
man’s life and business in this age, his passions and purposes, 
the highest equally with the lowest, are imaged back to us in 
beautiful significance. Poetry and Prose are no longer at vari¬ 
ance ; for the poet’s eyes are opened: he sees the changes of 
many-coloured existence, and sees the loveliness and deep pur¬ 
port which lies hidden under the very meanest of them; hidden 
to the vulgar sight, but clear to the poet’s ; because the ‘open 
secret’ is no longer a secret to him, and he knows that the Uni¬ 
verse is full of goodness ; that whatever has being has beauty. 

Apart from its literary riierits or demerits, such is the tem¬ 
per of mind vbb trace in Goethe’s Meister, and, more or less 
expressively e&ibited, in all his later works. We reckon it a 
rare phenomenon this temper; and worthy, in our times, if it 
do exist, of best study from all inquiring men. How has such 
a temper been attained in this so lofty and impetuous mind, 
once too, dark, desolate and full of doubt, more than any other ? 
How may we, each of us in his several sphere, attain it, or 
strengthen it, for ourselves ? These arc questions, this last is 
a question, in which no one is unconcerned, 
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To answer these questions, to begin the answer of them, 
would lead us very far beyond our present limits. It is not, 
as we believe, without long, sedulous study, without learning 
much and unlearning much, that, for any man, the answer of 
such questions is even to be hoped. Meanwhile, as regards 
Goethe, there is one feature of the business which, to us, throws 
considerable light on his moral persuasions, and will not, in 
investigating the secret of them, be overlooked. We allude to 
the spirit in which he cultivates his Art; the noble, disinterested, 
almost religious love with which he looks on Art in general, and 
strives towards it as towards the sure, highest, nay only good. 
We extract one passage from Wilhelm Metster: it may pass 
for a piece of fine declamation, but not in that light do we offer 
it here. Strange, unaccountable as the thing may seem, we 
have actually evidence before our mind that Goethe believes in 
such doctrines, nay has in some sort lived and endeavoured to 
direct his conduct by them. 

* “ Look at men,” continues Wilhelm, “how they struggle after hap¬ 
piness and satisfaction I Their wishes, their toil, their gold, are ever 
hunting restlessly; and after what ? After that which the Poet has re¬ 
ceived from nature; the right enjoyment of the world; the feeling of 
himself in others; the harmonious conjunction of many things that will 
seldom go together. 

‘ “ What is it that keeps men in continual discontent and agitation? 
It is that they cannot make realities corres^nd with their conceptions, 
that enjoyment steals away from among their hands, that the wished-for 
comes too late, and nothing reached and acquired produces on the heart 
the effect which their longing for it at a distance led them to anticipate. 
Now fate has exalted the Poet above all this, as if he were a g<^. He 
views the conflicting tumult of the passions; sees famili« and kingdoms 
raging in ai mless commotion; sees those perplexed enigmas of misw- 
deistanding, which often a single syllable would explain, occasioning 
convulsions unutterably baleful. He has a fellow-feeling of the mourn¬ 
ful and the joyful in the fete of all niortdls. When the man of the world 
is devoting his days to wasting mdancholy for some deep disappoint¬ 
ment; or, in the ebullience of joy, is going out to meet his happy des¬ 
tiny, the lightly-moved and all-conceiving spirit of the Poet steps forth, 
like the sun from night to day, and with soft tianntion tunes lus harp to 
joy or woe,. From his heart, its native soil, wrings the fair flower of 
Wisdom; and if others while waking dream, and are pained wiA fw- 
tastic delusions from their every sense, he passes the dream of life like 
one awak^ and the sttangest event is to him nothing, save a part of the 
past and of the future. And thus the Poet is a teacher, a prophet, a 
. friend of gods and men. How 1 Thou wouldst have him descend from 
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his height to some paltry occupation ? He who is fashioneil,^ike aj)iid, 
to hover round the world, td nestle on the lofty summits, to feed on 
flowers and fruits, exchanging gaily one bough for another, he ofligSt also 
to work at the plough like an ox; like a dog to train himself to thfe har¬ 
ness and draught; or perhaps, tied up in a chain, to guard a farm-yard 
by his barking ?” 

‘ Werner, it may well be supposed, had listened with the greatest 
surprise. “ All true,” he rejoined, “if men were but made like birds j 
and, though they neither span nor weaved, could spend peaceful days in 
perpetual enjoyment: if, at the approach of winter, they could as easily 
betake themselves to distant regions; could retire before scarcity, and 
fortify themselves against frost.” 

‘ “ Poets have lived so,” exclaimed Wilhelm, “ in times when true 
nobleness was better reverenced j and so should they ever live. Suffi¬ 
ciently provided for within, they had need of little from without; the 
gift of imparting lofty emotions, and glorious images to men, in melo¬ 
dies and words that charmed the ear, and fixed themselves inseparably 
on whatever they might touch, of old enraptured the world, and served 
the gifted as a rich inheritance. At the courts of kings, at the tables of 
the great, under the windows of the fair, the sound of them was heard, 
while the ear and the soul were shut for all beside; and men felt, as we 
do when delight comes over us, and we pause with rapture if, among 
the dingles we are crossing, the voice of the nightingale starts out, touch¬ 
ing and strong. They found a home in every habitation of the world, 
and the lowliness of their condition but exalted them the more. The 
hero listened to their songs, and the Conqueror of the Earth did rever¬ 
ence to a Poet; for he felt that, without poets, his own wild and vast 
existence would pass away like a whirlwind, and be forgotten forever. 
The lover wished that he could feel his longings and his joys so variedly 
anH SO harmoniously as the Poet’s inspired lips had skill to show them 
forth; and even the rich man could not of himself discern such costli¬ 
ness in his idol grandeurs, as when they were presented to him shining 
in the splendour of the Poet’s spirit, sensible to all worth, and enno¬ 
bling all. Nay, if thou wilt have it, who but the Poet was it that first 
formed Gods for us j that exalted us to them, and brought them down 
tons?”’** 

For a man of Goethe’s talent to write many such pieces of 
rhetoric, setting forth the dignity of poets, and their innate in¬ 
dependence on external circumstances, could be no very hard 
task; accordingly, we find such sentiments again and again 
expressed, sometimes with still more gracefulness, still clearer 
emphasis, in his various writings. But to adopt these senti¬ 
ments into his sober practical persuasion; in any measure to 
feel and believe that such was still, and must always be, the 

M WiUtim MHsttr's Afifnntkeski^, book U. chap. % 
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higb vocation of the poet; on this ground of universal humanity, 
of ^c^nt and now almost forgotten nobleness, to take his 
stai^, even in these trivial, jeering, withered, unbelieving days; 
and through all their complex, dispiriting, mw*an, yet tumultu¬ 
ous influences, to 'make his light shine before men,’ that it 
might beautify even our * rag-gathering age’ with some beams 
of that mild, divine splendour, which had long left us, the very 
possibility of which was denied: heartily and in earnest to medi¬ 
tate all this, was no common proceeding; to bring it into prac¬ 
tice, especially in such a life as his has been, was among the 
highest and hardest enterprises which any man whatever could 
engage in. We reckon this a greater novelty, than all the 
novelties which as a mere writer he ever put forth, whether for 
praise or censure. We have taken it upon us to say that if such 
is, in any sense, the state of the case with regard to Goethe, he 
deserves not mere approval as a pleasing poet and sweet singer; 
but deep, grateful study, observance, imitation, as a Moralist 
and Philosopher. If there be any probability that such is the 
state of the case, we cannot but reckon it a matter well worthy 
of being inquired into. And it is for this only that we are here 
pleading and arguing. 

On the literary merit and meaning of Wilhelm Meister we 
have already said that we must not enter at present. The book 
has been translated into English: it underwent the usual judg¬ 
ment from our Reviews and Magazines; was to some a stone 
of stumbling, to others foolishness, to most an object of wonder. 
On the whole, it passed smoothly through the critical Assaying- 
house ; for the Assayers have Christian dispositions, and very 
little time; so Meister was ranked, without umbrage, among 
the legal coin of the Minerva Press; and allowed to circulate 
as copper currency among the rest. That in so quick a pro¬ 
cess, a Friedrich d'or might not slip through unnoticed 

among new and equally brilliant British brass Farthings, there 
is no warranting. For our critics can now criticise impromptu, 
which, though far the readiest, is nowise the surest plan. Meis- 
Ur is the mature product of the first genius of our times ; and 
must, one would think, be different, in various respects, from 
the immature products of geniuses who are far from the first, 
and whose works spring from the brain in as many weeks as 
Goethe's cost him years. 

Nevertheless, we quarrel with no man’s verdict; for Time, 
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which tries all things, will try this also, and bring to light the 
truth, both as regards criticism and thing criticised; or sink 
both into final darkness, which likewise will be the truth as re¬ 
gards them. But there is one censure which we must advert to 
for a moment, so singular does it seem to us. Metster, it ap¬ 
pears, is a ‘vulgar’ work; no * gentleman,’ we hear in certain 
circles, could have written it; few real gentlemen, it is insinu¬ 
ated, can like to read it; no real lady, unless possessed of consi¬ 
derable courage, should profess having read it at all. Of Goethe’s 
* gentility’ we shall leave all men to speak that have any, even 
the faintest knowledge of him; and with regard to the gentility 
of his readers, state only the following fact. Most of us have 
heard of the late Queen of Prussia, and know whether or not 
she was genteel enough, and of real ladyhood: nay, if we must 
prove everything, her character can be read in the Life of Na¬ 
poleon, by Sir Walter Scott, who passes for a judge of those 
matters. And yet this is what we find written in the Kunst 
und Alterthum for 1824 

‘ Books too have their past happiness, which no chance can take 
away: 

Wer nie sein Brod mit TTirdnen ass, 

Wer nicht die kummervollen Ndchte 
Aufseinem Bette weinend sass, 

Der kennt euch nicht, ihr himmlischen MdchteJ* 

* These heart-broken lines a highly noble-minded, venerated Queen 
repeated in the cruelest exile, when cast forth to boundless misery. She 
made herself familiar with the Book in which these words, with many 
other painful experiences, are communicated, and drew from it a melan¬ 
choly consolation. This influence, stretching of itself into boundless 
time, what is there that can obliterate?’ 

Here are strange diversities of taste; * national discrepan¬ 
cies’ enough, had we time to investigate them 1 Nevertheless, 
wishing each party to retain his own special persuasions, so far 
as they are honest, and adapted to his intellectual position, nai- 
tional or individual, we cannot bul^ believe that there is an in- 
vmrd and essential Truth in Art; a Truth far deeper than the 
dictates of mere Mode, and which, could we pierce through 


^ Band v. s. 8 . 

» Who never ate his bread in sorrow, 

. Who never spent the darksome hours 
Weeping and watching for the morrow, 

He knows you not, ye unseen Powers. 

- W^ilkelM Meister, book ii. drap. 13 
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these dictates, would be true for all nations and all men. To 
arrive at this Truth, distant from every one at first, approach¬ 
able by most, attainable by some small number, is the end and 
aim of all real study of Poetry. For such a purpose, among 
others, the comparison of English with foreign judgment, on 
works that will bear judging, forms no unprofitable help. Some 
day, we may translate Friedrich Schlegel’s Essay on Meister, 
by way of contrast to our English animadversions on that sub¬ 
ject. Schlegel’s praise, whatever ours might do, rises sufficiently 
high: neither does he seem, during twenty years, to have re¬ 
pented of what he said; for we observe in the edition of his 
works, at present publishing, he repeats the whole Character, 
and even appends to it, in a separate sketch, some new assur¬ 
ances and elucidations. 

It may deserve to be mentioned here that Meister, at its first 
appearance in Germany, was received very much as it has been 
in England. Goethe’s known character, indeed, precluded in¬ 
difference there; but otherwise it was much the same. The 
whole guild of criticism was thrown into perplexity, into sorrow; 
everywhere was dissatisfaction open or concealed. Official duty 
impelling them to speak, some said one thing, some another; 
all felt in secret that they knew not what to say. Till the ap¬ 
pearance of Schlegel’s Character, no word, that we have seen, 
of the smallest chance to be decisive, or indeed to last beyond 
the day, had been uttered regarding it. Some regretted that 
the fire oiWerterviz.% so wonderfully abated; whisperings there 
might be about ‘lowness,’ ‘heaviness;’ some spake forth boldly 
in behalf of suffering ‘ virtue.’ Novalis was not among the 
speakers, but he censured the work in secret, and this for a 
reason which to us will seem the strangest; for its being, as 
we should say, a Benthamite work! Many are the bitter aphor¬ 
isms we find, among his Fragments, directed against Meister 
for its prosaic, mechanical, economical, coldhearted, altogether 
Utilitarian character. We English, again, call Goethe a mystic: 
so difficult is it to please all parties I But the good, deep, noble 
Novalis made.the fairest amends; for notwithstanding all this, 
Tieck tells us, if we remember rightly, he continually returned 
to Meister, and could not but peruse and Veperuse it. 

On a somewhat different ground proce^ed quite another 
sort of assault from one Pustkucher of Quedlinburg. Herr Pust- 
kuqher felt afilicted, it would seem, at the want of Patriotism 
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and Religion too manifest in Meister; and determined to take 
what vengeance he could. By way of sequel to iht Apprentice¬ 
ship, Goethe had announced his Wilhelm Meisters Wander- 
jahre,^^ as in a state of preparation; but the book still lingered: 
whereupon, in the interim, forth comes this Pustkucher with a 
VstVi^o-WanderjahreoiYiXS own; satirising, according to ability, 
the spirit and principles of the Apprenticeship. We have seen 
an epigram on Pustkucher and his Wanderjahre, attributed, with 
what justice we know not, to Goethe himself: whether it is his 
or not, it is written in his name; and seems to express accu¬ 
rately enough for such a purpose the relation between the parties, 

_in language which we had rather not translate: 

Will denn von QusJlinburg aus 
Ein neuer Wanderer traben f 
Hat dock die Wallfisck seine Lous, 

Muss auck die tneine haben. 


So much for Pustkucher, and the rest. The true Wander- 
jahre has at length appeared : the first volume has been before 
the world since 1821. This Fragment, for it still continues 
such, is in our view one of the most perfect pieces of composi¬ 
tion that Goethe has ever produced. We have heard something 
of his being at present engaged in extending or completing it: 
what the whole may in his hands become, we are anxious to 
see ; but the Wanderjakre, even in its actual state, can hardly 
be called unfinished, as a piece of writing; it coheres so beau¬ 
tifully within itself; and yet we see not whence the wondrous 
landscape came, or whither it is stretching; but it hangs be¬ 
fore us a fairy region, hiding its borders on this side in light 
sunny clouds, fading away on that into the infinite azure. al¬ 
ready, we might almost say, it gives us the notion of a completed 
fragment, or the state in which a fragment, not meant for com¬ 
pletion, might be left. ... 

But apart from its environment, and considered merely m 
itself, Wanderjakre seems to us a most estimable work. 


M ‘ Wanderjakre denotes the period which a German Mt^ is, by law 

• or usaire. oblieed to pass in travelling, to pwfect himself in his craft, after 

• the^clusion of his Lehrjakre (Apprenticeship), 

‘ ship can begin. In m.Tny guilds tlm custom is as old as ^r ^tenw, 

‘ and continiM still to be indispensable: it fe said to have onrinated m the 
‘ frequent journeys of the German Enipcrois to It^y, and Ae cansetwepl. 

• improvement otekaved in such irorkmen among their 

' (eiMod them thither. Most of the guilds are what is called geuhe^n, 

' dfat is, presenting, having presente to give to needy eaanitnng brothen. 
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Tbire is, in truth, a singular gracefulness in it; a high, melo- 
cGous Wisdom ; so light is it, yet so earnest; so calm, so gay, 
yet so strong and deep : for the purest spirit of all Art rests 
over it and breathes through it; * mild Wisdom is wedded in 
[hving union to Harmony divinethe Thought of the Sage is 
melted, we might say, and incorporated in the liquid music of 
the Poet. ' It is called a Romance,’ observes the English Trans¬ 
lator ; * but it treats not of romance characters or subjects ; it 
' h.'is less relation to Fielding’s Zb/u Jones than to Spenser’s 
‘ Faery Queen' We have not forgotten what is due to Spenser; 
yet, perhaps, beside his immortal allegory this Wanderjahre 
may, in fact, not unfairly be named; and with this advantage, 
that it is an allegory not of the Seventeenth century, but of the 
Nineteenth; a picture full of expressiveness, of what men are 
striving for, and ought to strive for, in these actual days. *The 

* scene,’ we are farther told, ‘is not laid on this firm earth; 

* but in a fair Utopia of Art and Science and free Activity; 

* the figures, light and aSriform, come unlooked-for, and melt 

* away abruptly, like the pageants of Prospero in his Enchanted 

* Island.’ We venture to add, that, like Prospero’s Island, this 
too is drawn from the inward depths, the purest sphere of poetic 
inspiration : ever, as we read it, the images of old Italian Art 
flit before us; the gay tints of Titian ; the quaint grace of Do- 
menichino ; sometimes the clear yet unfathomable depth of 
Rafaelle; and whatever else we have known or dreamed of in 
that rich old genial world. 

As it is Goethe’s moral sentiments, and culture as a man, 
that we have made our chief object in this survey, we 
fain give some adequate specimen of the Wanderjahre^ where, 
as appears to us, these are to be traced in their last degree of 
clearness and completeness. But to do this, to find a specimen 
that should be adequate, were difficult, or rather impossible. 
How shall we divide what is in itself one and indivisible ? How 
shall the fraction of a complex picture give us any idea of the 
so beautiful whole ? Nevertheless, we shall refer our readers to 
the Tenth and Eleventh Chapters of the Wanderjahre j where, 
in poetic and symbolic style, they will find a sketch of the na¬ 
ture objects and present ground df Religious Belief, which, if 
they haye ever reflected duly on that matter, will hardly faU to 
interest them. They will find these chapters, if we mistake hot, 
worthy of deep consideration; for this is the merit of Goethe: 
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his maxims will bear study; nay they require it, and improve 
by it more and more. They come from the depths of his mind, 
and are not in their place till they have reached the depths of 
ours. The wisest man, we believe, may see in them a reflex of 
his own wisdom : but to him who is still learning, they become 
as seeds of knowledge; they take root in the mind, and ramify, 
as we meditate them, into a whole garden of thought. The 
sketch we mentioned is far too long for being extracted here: 
however, we give some scattered portions of it, which the reader 
will accept with fair allowance. As the wild suicidal Night- 
thoughts of formed cur first extract, this by way of 

counterpart may be the last. We must fancy Wilhelm in the 
* Pedagogic province,’ proceeding towards the * Chief, or the 
Three,’ with intent to place his son under their charge, in that 
wonderful region, ‘ where he was to see so many singularities.’ 

‘ Wilhelm had already noticed that in the cut and colour of Ae 
young people’s clothes a variety prevailed, which gave the whole tiny 
population a peculiar aspect: he was about to question his attendant on 
this point, when a still stranger observation forced itself upon him: all 
the rh ilrlr ftn, how employed soever, laid down their work, and turned, 
with singular yet diverse gestures, towards the party riding past them; 
or rather, as it was easy to infer, towards the Overseer, who was in it. 
The youngest laid their arms crosswise over their breasts, and look^ 
cheerfully up to the sky j those of middle size held their hands on their 
backs, and looked smiling on the ground; the eldest stood with a frank 
and spirited air,—^their arms stretched down, they turned their heads to 
the right, and formed themselves into a line; whereas the others kept 
separate, each where he chanced to be. 

‘ The riders having stopped and dismounted here, as several chil¬ 
dren, in their various modes, were standing forth to be inspected by the 
Overseer, Wilhelm asked the meaning of these gestures; but Felix 
struck-in and cried gaily: “What posture am I to take, then?” “With¬ 
out doubt,” said the Overseer, “the first posture: the arms over the 
breast, the face earnest and cheerful towards the sky.” Felix obeyed, 
but soon cried: “ This is not much to my taste; I see nothing up there: 
does it last long? But yes I” exclaimed he joyfully, “yonder are a pair 
of falcons flying from the west to the east: that is a good sign too?”— 
“As thou takest it,, as thou behavest,” said the other: “Now mingle 
among them as they mingle.” He gave a signal, and the children left 
their postures, and again betook them to work or sport as before.’ 

Wilhelm a second time ‘asks the meaning of these g^ 
tures;’ but the Overseer is not at liberty to throw much light 
on the matter; mentions only that they are symbolical, ‘ no- 
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* wise mere grimaces, but have a moral purport, which perhaps 

* the Chief or the Three may farther explain to him.’ The 
children themselves, it would seem, only know it in part; ‘ se- 

* crecy having many advantages; for when you tell a man at 

* once and straightforward the purpose of any object, he fan* 

‘ cies there is nothing in it.’ By and by, however, having left 
Felix by the way, and parted with the Overseer, Wilhelm ar¬ 
rives at the abode of the Three, ‘who preside over sacred 
things,’ and from whom farther satisfaction is to be looked for. 

‘Wilhelm had now reached the gate of a wooded vale, surrounded 
with high walls: on a certain sign, the little door opened, and a man of 
earnest, imposing look received our Traveller. The latter found him¬ 
self in a large beautifully umbrageous space, decked with the richest 
foliage, shaded with trees and bushes of all sorts; while stately walls 
and magnificent buildings were discerned only in glimpses through this 
thick natural boscage. A friendly reception from the Three, who by 
and by appeared, at last turned into a general conversation, the sub¬ 
stance of which we now present in an abbreviated shape. 

* “Since you intrust your son to us,” said they, “it is fair that we 
admit you to a closer view of our procedure. Of what is external you 
have seen much that does not bear its meaning on its front What part 
of this do you wish to have explained?” 

* “Dignified yet singular gestures of salutation I have noticed ; the 
import of which I would gladly leam; with you, doubtless, the exterior 
has a reference to the interior, and inversely; let me know what this re¬ 
ference is.” 

‘ “Well-formed healthy children,” replied the Three, “bring much 
into the world along with them; Nature has given to each whatever he 
requires for time and duration; to unfold this is our duty; often it un¬ 
folds itself better of its own accord. One thing there is, however, which 
no child brings into the world with him; and yet it is on this one thing 
that all depends for making man in every point a man. If you can dis¬ 
cover it yourself, speak it out.” Wilhelm thought a little while, then 
shook his head. 

‘The Three, after a suitable pause, exclaimed, “Reverotce!” Wil¬ 
helm seemed to hesitate. “ Reverence 1 ” cried they, a second time. 
“All want it, perhaps yourself.” 

‘ “Three kinds ^gestures you have seen; and we inculcate a three¬ 
fold reverence, which whai commingled and formed into one whole, 
attains its full force and effect. The first is Reverence for what is Above 
us. That posture the arms crossed over the breast, the look tum^ 
joyfully towards heaven; that is what we have enjoined on young chil¬ 
dren; requirii^ from them thereby a testimony that there is a God 
above, who images and reveals himself in parents, teadiers, superiors. 
Then comes the second; Reverence for what is Under us. Those handu 
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folded over the back, and as it were tied together, that down-turned 
smiling look, announce that we are to regard the earth with attention 
and cheerfulness: from the bounty of the earth we are nourished; the 
earth affords unutterable joysj but disproportionate sonows she also 
brings us. Should one of our children do himself external hurt, blame- 
ably or blamelessly j should others hurt him accidentally or purposely; 
should dead involuntary matter do him hurt; then let him well consider 
it; for such dangers will attend him all his days. But froin this posture 
we delay not to free our pupil, the instant we become convinced that the 
instruction connected with it has protluced sufficient influence on him. 
Then, on the contrary, we bid him gather courage, and, turning to his 
comrades, range himself along with them. Now, at last, he stands forth, 
frank and bold; not selfishly isolated; only in combination with his equals 
does he front the world. Farther we have nothing to add.” 

‘ “I see a glimpse of it I” said Wilhelm. “Are not the mass of men 
so marred and stinted, because they take pleasure orily in the element of 
evil-wishing and evil-speaking? Whoever gives himself to this, soon 
comes to be indifferent towards. God, contemptuous towards the world, 
spiteful towards his equals; and the true, genuine, indispen^ble senti¬ 
ment of self-estimation corrupts into self-conceit and presumption. Allow 
me, however, ” continued he, “to state one difficulty. You say that rever¬ 
ence is not natural to man ; now has not the reverence or fear of rude 
people for violent convulsions of nature, or other inexplicable mysteriously 
foreboding occurrences, been heretofore regarded as the germ out of which 
a higher feeling, a purer sentiment, was by degrees to be developed?” 

‘ “Nature is indeed adequate to fear,” replied they, “but to rever¬ 
ence not adequate. Men fear a known or unknown powerful being; the 
strong seeks to conquer it, the weak to avoid it; both endeavour to get 
quit of it, and feel themselves happy when for a short season they have 
put it aside, and their nature has in some degree restored iteelf to free¬ 
dom and independence. The natural man repeats this operation millions 
of times in the course of his life; from fear he struggles to freedom; 
from freedom he is driven back to fear, and so makes no advancement. 
To fear is easy, but grievous; to reverence is difficult, but satisfactory. 
Man does not willingly submit himself to reveroic^ or rather he never 
so submits himself; it is a higher sense which naust be communicated 
to his nature; which only in some favoured individuals unfolds itself 
spontaneously, who on this account too have of old been looked upon 
as Saints and Gods. Here lies the worth, here lies the business of all 
true Religions, whereof there are likewise only three, according to the 

objects towards which they direct our devotion.” 

‘ The men paused; Wilhelm reflected for a time in silence; but feel¬ 
ing in himself no pretension to unfold these strange wor^, he request^ 
the Sages to proceed with their exposition. They immediately comply# 
“No Religion that grounds itself on fear,” said they, “rs regarded 
amoi^ us. With the reverence to which a man should give don^tm 
in his mind, he can, in paying honour, keep his own honour; he is not 
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disunited with himself as in the fonner case. The Rdigion which de¬ 
pends on Reverence for what is Above us, we denominate the Ethnic; 
it is the Religion of the Nations, and the first happy deliverance from a 
d^;rading fear: all Heathen religions, as we call them, are cf this sort, 
whatsoever names they may bear. The Second Religion, which founds 
itseli on Reverence for what is Around us, we denominate the Philoso¬ 
phical; tor the Philosopher stations himsell in the middle, and must 
draw down to him all that is higher, and up to him all that is lower, 
and only in this medium condition does he merit the title of Wise. Here 
as he surveys with clear sight his relation to his equals, and therefore to 
the whole human race, his relation likewise to all other earthly circurn- 
stances arrangonents necessary or accidental, he alone, in a cosmic 
sense, lives in Truth. But now we have to speak of the Third Religion, 
grounded on Reverence for what is Under us: this we name the Chris¬ 
tian ; as in the Christian Religion such a temper is the most distinctly 
: it is a last step to which mankind were fitted and destined 
to attain. But what a task was it, not only to be patient with the Earth, 
and let it lie beneath us, we appealing to a higher birthplace; but also 
to recognise humility and poverty, mockery and despite, disgrace and 
wretch^ness, suffering and death, to recognise these things as divine; 
nay, evoi on sin and crime to look not as hindrances, but to honour and 
love them as furtherances, of what is holy. Of this, indeed, we fmd 
some traces in all ages: but the trace is not the goal; and this being 
now attained, the hunoan species cannot retrograde; and we may say that 
the Christian Religion, having once appeared, cannot again vanish; hav¬ 
ing once assumed its divine shape, can be subject to no diMolution.” 

‘ “To which of these Religions do you specially adhere?” inquired 
Wilhelm. 

‘ “ To all the three,” replied they; “for in their union they produce 
what may properly be called the true Religion. Out of those three 
Reverences springs the highest Reverence, Reverence for Oneself, and 
these again unfold themselves from this; so that man attains the highest 
elevation of which he is capable, that of being justified in reckoning 
himself the Best that God and Nature have produced; nay, of being 
able to continue on thb lofty eminence without being again by self-con¬ 
ceit and presumption drawn down from it into the vulgar level.”* 

The Three undertake to admit him into the interior of their 
Sanctuary; whither, accordingly, he, ‘at the hand of the Eldest,’ 
proceeds on the morrow. Sorry are we that we cannot follow 
them into the ‘octagonal hall,’ so full of paintings, and the 
‘ gallery open on one side, and stretching round a spacious, gay, 
flowery garden.’ It is a beautiful figurative representation, by 
pictures and symbols of Art, of the First and the Second Reli¬ 
gions, the Ethnic and the Philosophical; for the former of which 
the pictures have b^ composed from the Old Testament ; for 
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the latter from the New. We can only make room for some 
small portions. 

*“I observe,” said Wilhelm, “you have done the Israelites the 
honour to select their history as the groundwork of this delineation, or 
rather you have made it the leading object there.” 

‘ “ As you see,” replied the Eldest; “for you will remark, that on 
the socles and friezes we have introduced another series of transactions 
and occurrences, not so much of a synchronistic as of a symphronistic 
kind; since, among all nations, we discover records of a similar import, 
and grounded on the same facts. Thus you perceive here, while, in the 
main field of the picture, Abraham receives a visit from his gods in the 
form of fair youths, Apollo among the herdsmen of Admetus is painted 
above on the fiieze. From which we may learn, that the gods, when 
they appear to men, are commonly unrecognised of them.” 

‘ The friends walked on. Wilhelm, for the most part, met with 
well-known objects; but they were here exhibited in a livelier, more 
expressive manner, than he had been used to see them. On some few 
matters he requested explanation, and at last could not help returning 
to his former question: ‘ ‘ Why the Israelitish history had been chosen 
in preference to all others ?” 

‘The Eldest answered: “Among all Heathen religions, for such 
also is the Israelitish, this has the most distinguished advantages; of 
which I shall mention only a few. At the Ethnic judgment-seat; at 
the judgment-seat of the God of Nations, it is not asked whether this 
is the best, the most excellent nation; but whether it lasts, whether it 
has continued. The Israelitish people never was good for much, as its 
own leaders, judges, rulers, prophets, have a thousand times reproach¬ 
fully declar^; it possesses few virtues, and most of the faults of other 
nations: but in cohesion, steadfastness, valour, and when all this would 
not serve, in obstinate toughness, it has no match. It is the most per- 
severant nation in the world; it is, it was and it will be, to glorify the 
name of Jehovah through all ages. We have set it up, therefore, as 
the pattern figure; as the main figure, to which the others only serve 
as a frame.” 

‘ “ It becomes not me to dispute with you,” said Wilhelm, “since 
you have instruction to impart. Open to me, therefore, the other ad¬ 
vantages of this people, or rather of its history, of its religion.” 

‘ “One chief advantage,” said the other, “is its excellent collection 
of Sacred Books. These stand so happily combined together, that even 
out of the most diverse elements, the feeling of a whole still rises before 
ns. Thqr are complete enough to satisfy; fragmentary enough to excite; 
barbarous enough to rouse; tender enough to appease; and for how 
many other cohtradicting merits might not these Booka^ might not this 
one Book, be praised?** 

• « • • m ^ m m 

*Thv8 wandering on, th^ had now readied the gloomy and per* 
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^exed periods of the History, the destruction of the City and the Temple, 
the murder, exile, slavery of whole masses of this stiff-necked people. 
Its subsequent fortunes were delineated in a cunning allegorical way ; 
a real historical delineation of them would have lain without the limits 
of true Art. 

* At this point, the gallery abruptly terminated in a closed door, and 
Wilhelm was surprised to see himself already at the end. “ In your 
historical series," said he, “ I find a chasm. You have destroyed the 
Temple of Jerusalem, and dispersed the people; yet you have not in¬ 
troduced the divine Man who taught there shortly before; to whom, 
shortly before, they would give no ear.” 

* “ To have done this, as you require it, would have been an error. 
The life of that divine Man, whom you allude to, stands in no connec¬ 
tion with the general history of the world in his time. It was a private 
life, his teaching was a teaching for individuals. What has publicly be¬ 
fallen vast masses of people, and the minor parts which compose them, 
belongs to the general History of the World, to the general Religion of 
the World; the Religion we have named the First. What inwardly 
befidls individuals belongs to the Second Religion, the Philosophical; 
such a Religion was it that Christ taught and practised, so long as he 
went about on Earth. For this reason, the external here closes, and I 
now open to you the internal.” 

‘ A door went back, and they entered a similar gallery; where Wil¬ 
helm soon rect^ised a corresponding series of Pictures from the New 
Testament They seemed as if by another hand than the first: all was 
softer; forms, movements, accompaniments, light and colouring.* 

Into this second gallery, with its strange doctrine about 
' Miracles and Parables,’the characteristic of the Philosophical 
Religion, we cannot enter for the present, yet must give one 
hurried glance, Wilhelm expresses some surprise that these 
delineations terminate “ with the Supper, with the scene where 
the Master and his Disciples part.” He inquires for the remain¬ 
ing portion of the history. 

* “ In all sorts of instruction,’’said the Eldest, “in all sorts of com¬ 
munication, we are fond of separating whatever it is possible to separate; 
for by this means alone can the notion of importance and peculiar sig¬ 
nificance arise in the young mind. Actual experience, of itself mingles 
and mixes all things together; here, accordingly, we have entirely dis¬ 
joined that sublime Man’s life from its termination. In life, he appears 
as a true Philosopher,—let not the expression stagger you,—as a Wbe 
Man in the highest sense. He stands firm to his point; he goes on ms 
way inflexibly, and while he exalts the lower to himself, while he makes 
the ignorant, the poor, the sick, partakers of his wisdom, of his riches, 
of .his strength, he, on the other hand, in no wise conceals his dmne 
origin ; he dares to equal himself with God, nay to declare that he him-* 
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self is God. In this manner he is wont, from youth upwards, to utound 
his familiar friends; of these he gains a part to his own ^use; irritatw 
the rest against him; and shows to all men, who are aiming at a certain 
elevation in doctrine and life, what they have to look for from the world. 
And thus, for the noble portion of mankind, his walk and conversation 
are even more instructive and profitable than his death: for to those 
trials every one is called, to this trial but a few. Now, omitting all that 
results from this consideration, do but look at the touching scene of the 
Last Supper. Here the Wise Man, as it ever is, leaves those that are 
his own utterly orphaned behind him; and while he is careful for the 
Good, he feeds along with them a traitor, by whom he and the Better 
are to be destroyed.” ’ 

This seems to us to have * a deep, still meaning and the 
longer and closer we examine it, the more it pleases us. Wil¬ 
helm is not admitted into the shrine of the Third Religion, the 
Christian, or that of which Christ’s sufferings and death were 
the symbol, as his walk and conversation had been the sjrmbol 
of the Second, or Philosophical Religion. “ That last Religion,” 
it is said,— 

* ** That last Religion, which arises from the Reverence of what is 
Beneath us; that veneration of the contradictory, the hated, the avoided, 
we give to each of our pupils, in small portions, by way of outfit, along 
with him into the world, merely that he may know where more is to be 
had, should such a want spring up within him. I invite you to return 
hither at the end of a year, to attend our general Festival, and see how 
far your son is advanc^: then shall you be admitted into the Sanctuary 
of Sorrow.” 

* ** Permit me one question,” said Wilhelm: “As you have set up 
the life of this divine Man for a pattern and example have you likewise 
selected his sufferings, his death, as a model of exalted patience ?” 

* “ Undoubtedly we have,” replied the Eldest. “Of this we make 
no secret; but we draw a veil over those sufferings, even because we 
reverence them so highly. We hold it a damnable audacity to bring 
forth that torturing Cross, and the Holy One who suffers on it, or to 
expose them to the light of the Sun, which hid its face when a reckless 
world forced such a sight on it; to take these mysterious secrets, in 
which the divine depth of Sorrow lies hid, and play with them, ftmdle 
them, trick them out, and rest not till the most reverend of all solmn- 
oities appears vulgar and paltry. Let so much for the presoit s^ce^— 
• * • The rest we must still owe you for a twelvemonth. The instruc- 
lion, which in the interim we give the children, no stranger is allow^ 
to witness: then, however, come to us, and you will hear what our btet 
Speakers think it serviceable to make public on those matters.”» 

Could we hope that, in its present disjointed state, this em¬ 
blematic sketch would rise before the minds of our readers in 
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any measure as it stood before the mind of the writer; that, in 
considering it, they might seize only an outline of those many 
meanings which, at less or greater depth, lie hidden under it, 
we should anticipate their thanks for having, a first or a second 
time, brought it before them. As it is, believing that, to open- 
minded truth-seeking men, the deliberate words of an open- 
minded truth-seeking man can in no case bewhollyunintelligible, 
nor the words of such a man as Goethe indifferent, we have tran¬ 
scribed it for their perusal. If we induce them to turn to the 
original, and study this in its completeness, with so much else 
that environs it and bears on it, they will thank us still more. 
To our own judgment at least, there is a fine and pure signifi¬ 
cance in this whole delineation: such phrases even as the 
‘ Sanctuary of Sorrow,’ the ‘divine depth of Sorrow,’ have of 
themselves a pathetic wisdom for us; as indeed a tone of de¬ 
voutness, of calm, mild, priest-like dignity pervades the whole. 
In a time like ours, it is rare to see, in the writings of culti¬ 
vated men, any opinion whatever bearing any mark of sincerity 
OH such a subject as this ; yet it is and continues the highest 
subject, and they that are highest are most fit for studying it, 
and helping others to study it. 

Goethe’s Wanderjahre was published in his seventy-second 
year; Werterva his twenty-fifth : thus in passing between these 
two works, and ovtcMeisters Lehrjahre, which stands nearly 
midway, we have glanced over a space of almost fifty years, in¬ 
cluding within them, of course, whatever was most important in 
his public or private history. By means of these quotations, so 
diverse in their tone, we meant to make it visible that a great 
change had taken place in the moral disposition of the man ; 
a change from inward imprisonment, doubt and discontent, into 
freedom, belief and clear activity: such a change as, in our 
opinion, must take place, more or less consciously, in every 
rtw tha t, especially in these times, attains to spiritual 
manhood ; and in characters possessing any thoughtfulness and 
sensibility, will seldom take place without a too painful con¬ 
sciousness, without bitter conflicts, in which the character itself 
is too often maimed and impoverished, and which end too often 
not in victory, but in defeat, or fatal compromise with the enemy. 
Too often, we may well say; for though many gird on the har¬ 
ness, few bear it warrior-like; still fewer put it off with triumph. 
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Among our own poets, Byron was almost the only man we saw 
faithfully and manfully struggling, to the end, in this cause; 
and he died while the victory was still doubtful, or at best, only 
beginning to be gained. We have already stated our opinion, 
that Goethe’s success in this matter has been more complete 
than that of any other man in his age; nay that, in the strict¬ 
est sense, he may almost be called the only one that has so suc¬ 
ceeded. On this ground, were it on no other, we have ven¬ 
tured to say, that his spiritual history and procedure must 
deserve attention; that his opinions, his creations, his mode of 
thought, his whole picture of the world as it dwells within him, 
must to his contemporaries be an inquiry of no common inter¬ 
est ; of an interest altogether peculiar, and not in this degree 
exampled in existing literature. These things can be but im¬ 
perfectly stated here, and must be left, not in a state of demon¬ 
stration, but, at the utmost, of loose fluctuating probability; 
nevertheless, if inquired into, they will be found to have a precise 
enough meaning, and, as we believe, a highly important one. 

For the rest, what sort of mind it is that has passed through 
this change, that has gained this victory; how rich and high a 
mind; how learned by study in all that is wisest, by experience 
in all that is most complex, the brightest as well as the black¬ 
est, in man’s existence; gifted with what insight, with what 
grace and power of utterance, we shall not for the present at¬ 
tempt discussing. All these the reader will learn, who studies 
his writings with such attention as they merit: and by no other 
means. Of Goethe’s dramatic, lyrical, didactic poems, in their 
thousandfold expressiveness, for they are full of expressiveness, 
we can here say nothing. But in every department of Litera¬ 
ture, of Art ancient and modern, in many provinces of Science, 
we shall often meet him ; and hope to have other occasions of 
estimating what, in these respects, we and all men owe him. 

Two circumstances, meanwhile, we have remarked, which 
to us throw light on the nature of his original faculty for Poetry, 
and go far to convince us of the Mastery he has attained in 
that art; these we may here state briefly, for the judgment of 
such as already know his writings, or the help of such as are 
beginning to know them. The first is, his singularly embl^ 
matic intellect; his perpetual never-failing tendency to trans¬ 
form into sha^e, into ii/t, the opinion, the feeling that may 
dwell in him; which, in its widest sense, we reckon to he es* 
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sentially the grand tproblem of the Poet. We do not mean mere 
metaphor and rhetorical trope: these are but the exterior con¬ 
cern, often but the scaffolding of the edifice, which is to be 
built up (within our thoughts) by means of them. In allusions, 
in similitudes, though no one known to us is happier, many are 
more copious, than Goethe. But we find this faculty of his in 
the very essence of his intellect; and trace it alike in the quiet 
cunning epigram, the allegory, the quaint device, reminding us 
of some Quarles or Bunyan ; and in the Fausts, the Tassos, 
the Mignons, which in their pure and genuine personality, may 
almost remind us of the Ariels and Hamlets of Shakspeare. 
Everything has form, everything has visual existence; the 
poet’s imagination bodies forth the forms of things unseen, his 
pen turns them to shape. This, as a natural endowment, exists 
in Goethe, we conceive, to a very high degree. 

The other characteristic of his mind, which proves to us 
his acquired mastery in art, as this shows us the extent of his 
original capacity for it, is his wonderful variety, nay univers¬ 
ality ; his entire freedom from Mannerism. We read Goethe 
for years, before we come to see wherein the distinguishing 
peculiarity of his understanding, of his disposition, even of his 
way of writing, consists. It seems quite a simple style that of 
his ; remarkable chiefly for its calmness, its perspicuity, in 
short its commonness; and yet it is the most uncommon of 
all styles : we feel a?s if every one might imitate it, and yet it 
is inimitable. As hard is it to discover in his writings,—though 
there also, as in every man’s writings, the character of the 
writer must lie recorded,—what sort of spiritual construction 
he has, what are his temper, his affections, his individual spe¬ 
cialities. For all lives freely within him: Philina and Clarchen, 
Mephistopheles and Mignon, are alike indifferent, or alike dear 
to him; he is of no sect or caste: he seems not this man, or 
man, but a man. We reckon this to be the characteristic 
of a Master in Art of any sort; and true especially of all great 
Poets. How true is it of Shakspeare and Homer I Who knows, 
or can figure what the Man Shakspeare was, by the firet, by 
the twentieth, perusal of his works ? He is a Voice coming to 
us from the Land of Melody: his old brick dwellingplace, in 
the mere earthly burgh of Stratford-on*Avon, offers uS the most 
Inexplicable enigma. And what is Homer in the IHast He 
i$ THE WITNESS ; he 1^ seen, and he reveals ft f w? hear gpd 
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believe, but do not behold him. Now compare, with these two 
Poets, any other two; not of equal genius, for there are none 
such, but of equal sincerity, who wrote as earnestly, and from 
the heart, like them. Take, for instance, Jean Paul and Lord 
Byron. The good Richter begins to show himself, in his broad, 
massive, kindly, quaint significance, before we have read many 
pages of even his slightest work; and to the last, he paints 
himselt much better than his subject. Byron may also be said 
to have painted nothing else than himself, be his subject what 
it might. Yet as a test for the culture of a Poet, in his poeti¬ 
cal capacity, for his pretensions to mastery and completeness 
in his art, we cannot but reckon this among the surest. Tried 
by this, there is no living writer that approaches within many 
degrees of Goethe. 

Thus, it would seem, we consider Goethe to be a richly edu¬ 
cated Poet, no less than a richly educated Man; a master both 
of Humanity and of Poetry; one to whom Experience has given 
true wisdom, and the * Melodies Eternal’ a perfect utterance for 
his wisdom. Of the particular form which this humanity, this 
wisdom has assumed; of his opinions, character, personality, 
—for these, with whatever difficulty, are and must be decipher¬ 
able in his writings,—we had much to say: but this also we 
must decline. In the present state of matters, to speak ade¬ 
quately would be a task too hard for us, and one in which our 
readers could afford little help, nay in which many of them 
might take little interest. Meanwhile, we have found a brief 
cursory sketch on this subject, already written in our language: 
some parts of it, by way of preparation, we shall here tran¬ 
scribe. It is written by a professed admirer of Goethe; nay, 
as might almost seem, by a grateful learner, whom he had 
taught, whom he had helped to lead out of spiritual obstruction, 
into peace and light. Making due allowance for all this, there 
is little in the paper that we object to. 

‘ In Goethe’s mind,’ observes he, ‘ the first aspect that strike ns is 
its calmness, then its beauty; a deeper inspection reveals to us its vast¬ 
ness and unmeasured strength. This man rules, and is not ruled. The 
stem and fiery mergies of a most passionate soul lie silent in the centre 
of his being; a trembling sensibility has been inured to stand, without 
flinchinj g or murmur, the sharpest trials. Nothing outward, nothi^ in¬ 
ward, shall agitate or control him.' The brightest and most capricious 
fancy, the most piercing and inquisitive intelleet, the wildest and deepest 
imagination; the highest thrills of joy, the bitterest pangs of sorrow j all 
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these tae hi^ he is not theirs. While he moves every heart fiwm Its 
hfa own is firm and still: the words that search into the 
imnost recesses of our nature, he pronounces with a tone of coldness md 
equanimity; in the deepest pathos he weeps not, or his tears are like 
water trickling from a rock of adamant. He is king of himself and of 
his world j nor does he rule it like a vulgar great man, like a Napoleon 
or Charles the Twelfth, by the mere brute exertion of his will, grounded 
on no principle, or on a false one: his faculties and feelings are not fet¬ 
tered or prostrated under the iron sway of Passion, but led and guided in 
kindly union under the mild sway of Reason; as the fierce primeval ele¬ 
ments of Chaos were stilled at the coming of Light, and bound together, 
under its soft vesture, into a glorious and beneficent Creation. 

‘ This is the true Rest of man ; the dim aim of every human soul, 
the full attainment of only a chosen few. It comes not unsought to any; 
but the wise are wise because they think no price too high for it. Goethe’s 
inward home has been reared by slow and laborious efforts; but it stands 
on no hollow or deceitful basis: for his peace is not from blindness, but 
from clear vision j not from uncertain hope of alteration, but from sure 
insight into what cannot alter. His world seems once to have been de¬ 
solate and baleful as that of the darkest sceptic; but he has covered it 
anew with beauty and solemnity, derived from deeper sources, over 
which Doubt can have no sway. He has inquired fearlessly, and fear¬ 
lessly searched out and denied the False; but he has not forgotten, what 
is equally essential and infinitely harder, to search out and admit the 
True. His heart is still full of warmth, though his head is clear and 
cold; the world for him is still full of grandeur, though he clothes it 
with no false colours; his fellow-creatures are still objects of reverence 
and love, though their b^enesses are plainer to no eye than to his. To 
reconcile these contradictions is the task of all good men, each for him¬ 
self, in his own way and manner; a task which, in our age, is encom¬ 
passed with difficulties peculiar to the time; and which Goethe seems 
to have accomplished with a success that few can rival. A mind so in 
unity with itself even though it were a poor and small one, would ar¬ 
rest our attention, ai^ win some kind regard from us; but when this 
tnii^d ranks among tlie strongest and most complicated of the species, it 
becomes a sight full of interest, a study full of deep instruction. 

‘ Such a mind as Goethe’s is the fiiiit not only of a royal endow¬ 
ment by Nature, but also of a culture proportionate to her bounty. In 
Goethe’s origuud form of spirit we discern the highest gifts of manhood, 
without any d^cienqr of the lower t he has an eye and a heart equally 
for the sufdime, the common, and ftie ridiculous; the elements at once 
of a poet, a thinker, and a wit Of his culture we have often spokmi 
already; and it deserves again to be held up to praise and imitation. 
This, as he himself unosttotatiously confesses has been the soul of all 
his conduct, the great mterprise of his life; and few that understand 
him be apt to deny that he bus prospered. Asawriter, his resources 
have been acdunulated from nearly all Ae inrovinces of human intdket 
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and activity; and he has trained himself to use these complicated instru¬ 
ments with a light expertness which we might have admired in the proi- 
fessor of a solitary department. Freedom, and grace, and smiling earnest¬ 
ness are the characteristics of his works: the matter of them flows along 
in chaste abundance, in the softest combination; and their style is referred 
to by native critics as the highest specimen of the German tongue. 

« * • • * ^ 

‘ But Goethe’s culture as a writer is perhaps less remarkable than his 

culture as a man. He has learned not in head only, but also in heart; 
not from Art and Literature, but also by action and passion, in the ru^^ 
school of Experience. If asked what was the ^qnd characteristic of his 
writings, we should not say knowledge, but wisdom. A mind that has 
seen, and suffered, and done, speaks to us of what it has tried and con¬ 
quered. A gay delineation will give us notice of dark and toilsome ex¬ 
periences, of business done in the great deep of the spirit; a maxim, 
trivial to the careless eye, will rise with light and solution over long per¬ 
plexed periods of our own history. It is thus that heart speaks to heart, 
that the life of one man becomes a possession to all. Here is a mind 
of the most subtle and tumultuous elements; but it is governed in peace¬ 
ful diligence, and its impetuous and ethereal faculties work softly toge¬ 
ther for good and noble ends. Goethe may be called a Philosopher; for 
he loves and has practised as a man the wisdom which as a poet he in¬ 
culcates. Composure and cheerful seriousness sedm to breathe over all 
his character. There is no whining over human woes : it is understood 
that we must simply all strive to alleviate or remove them. There is no 
noisy battling for opinions; but a persevering effort to make Truth 
lovely, and recommend her, by a thousand avenues, to the h^rts of all 
men. Of his personal manners we can easily believe the universal re¬ 
port, as often given in the way of censure as of praise, that he is a man 
of consummate breeding and the stateliest presence; for an air of polished 
tolerance, of courtly, we might almost say, majestic repose and serene 
humanity, is visible throughout his works. In no line of them does he 
speak with asperity of any man ; scarcely ever even of a thing. He 
knows the good, and loves it; he knows the bad and hateful, and re¬ 
jects it; but in ndther case with violence: his love is calip and active; 
his rejection is implied, rather than pronounc^; meek and gentle, 
though we see that it is thorough, and never to be revoked. The noblest 
and the basest he not only seems to comprehend, but to personate and 
body forth in theSr'most secret lineaments; hence actions and opinion! 
appear to him as they are, with all the circumstances whicli extenuate 
or endear them to the hearts where they originated and. are entertained. 
This al^ is the spirit of our Shakspeare, and perhaps of every gr^t 
dramatic poet Shajcspeare is no sectarian; to all he deals with equity 
and mercy; because lie knows all, and his heart is wide enough for all. 
In his mind the world is a wjible; "'he it ** Providence governs 

it; and to hfttt it is not strai^ that'the^n should^be caused to shine oh 
the evil and the good; and the rain to fell on the just and theunpisti*^ 
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Considered as a transient far-off view of Goethe in his per¬ 
sonal character, all this, from the writer’s peculiar point of vi¬ 
sion, may have its true grounds, and wears at least the aspect 
of sincerity. We may also quote something of what follows 
on Goethe’s character as a poet and thinker, and the contrast 
he exhibits in this respect with another celebrated and now 
altogether European author. 

* Goethe,’ observes this Critic, *has been called the “ German Vol¬ 
taire but it is a name which does him wrong and describes him ill. 
Except in (he corresponding variety of their pursuits and knowledge, 
in which, perhaps, it does Voltaire wrong, the two cannot be compared. 
Goethe is all, or the best of all, that Voltaire was, and he is much that 
Voltaire did not dream of. To say nothing of his dignified and truthful 
character as a man, he belongs, as a thinker and a writer, to a far higher 
class than this enfant gAti du tnonde qu'il gdta. He is not a questioner 
and a despiser, but a teacher and a rtverencer; not a destroyer, but a 
builder-up j not a wit only, but a wise man. Of him Montesquieu could 
not have said, with even epigrammatic truth : II a plus que personne 
Pesprit que taut le tnonde a. Voltaire is the cleverest of all past and present 
moi; but a great man is something more, and this he surely was not’ 

Whether this epigram, which we have seen in some Bio¬ 
graphical Dictionary, really belongs to Montesquieu, we know 
not; but it does seem to us not wholly inapplicable to Vol¬ 
taire, and at all events, highly expressive of an important dis¬ 
tinction among men of talent generally. In fact, the popular 
man, and the man of true, at least of great originality, are 
seldom one and the same; we suspect that, till after a long 
struggle on the part of the latter, they are never so. Reasons 
are obvious enough. The popular man stands on our own 
level, or a hairsbreadth higher; he shows us a truth which we 
can see without shifting our present intellectual position. This 
is a highly convenient arrangement. The original man, again, 
stands above us; he wishes to wrench us from our old fixtures, 
and elevate us to a higher and clearer level; but to quit our 
old fixtures, especially,,if we have sat in them with moderate 
comfort for some score or two of years, is no such easy busi¬ 
ness ; accordingly we demur, we resist, we even give battle; 
we still suspect that he is above us, but try to persuade our¬ 
selves (Laziness and Vanity earnestly assenting) that he is 
below. For is it not the very essence of such a man that he 
ht newt And who will warrant us that, at the same time, he 
shall only be an intensation .and continuation of the old^ which 
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in general, is what we long and look for ? No one can warrant 
us. And, granting him to be a man of real genius, real depth, 
and that speaks not till after earnest meditation, what sort of 
a philosophy were his, could we estimate the length, breadth 
and thickness of it at a single glance ? And when did Criti* 
cism give two glances ? Criticism, therefore, opens on such a 
man its greater and its lesser batteries, on every side; he has 
no security but to go on disregarding it; and ' in the end,* 
says Goethe, * Criticism itself comes to relish that method.' 
But now let a speaker of the other class come forward ; one 
of those men that * hav'e more than any one, the opinion which 
all njen have’ 1 No sooner does he speak, than all and sundry 
of us feel as if we had been wishing to speak that very thing, 
as if we ourselves might have spoken it, and forthwith resounds 
from the united universe a celebration of that surprising feat. 
What clearness, brilliancy, justness, penetration 1 Who can 
doubt that this man is right, when so many thousand votes 
are ready to back him ? Doubtless, he is right; doubtless, he is 
a clever man; and his praise will long be in all the Magazines. 

Clever men are good, but they are not the best. * The in- 

* struction they can give us is like baked bread, savoury and 

* satisfying for a single daybut, unhappily, ‘ flour cannot be 

* sown, and seed-corn ought not to be ground.’ We proceed 
with our Critic in his contrast of Goethe with Voltaire. 

‘ As poets,’ continues he, ‘ the two live not in the same hemisphere 
not in the same world. Of Voltaire’s poetry, it were blindness to deny 
the polished, intellectual vigour, the logical symmetry, the flashes that 
from time to time give it the colour, if not the warmth, of fire: but it is 
in a far other sense than this that Goethe is a poet j in a sense of which 
the French literature has never afforded any example. We may venture 
to say of him, that his province is high and peculiar; higher than any 
poet but himself, for several generations, has so far succeeded in, per¬ 
haps even has steadfastly attempted. In reading Goethe’s poetry, it 
perpetually strikes us that we are reading the poetry of our own day and 
generation. No demands are made on our credulity; the light, the 
science, the scepticism of our age, is not hid from us. He does not deal 
in antiquated mytholc^es, or ring changes on traditionaiy poetic forms; 
there are no supernal, no infernal influences,—for Faust is an apparrat, 
rather than a real ^ception;—but there is the barren prose of the nine¬ 
teenth century, the vulgar life whi<^ we are all leading, and it starts 
into strange beauty in his hands, and we pause in delighted wonder tp 
behold the flowerage of poesy blooming in that parched and rugged soil 
This is the end of hit Mignons and Harpers, of his ffet'tuoHus and 
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Masters, Poetry, as he views it, exists not in time or place, but in the 
spirit of man; and Art with Nature is now to perform for the poet what 
Nature alone performed of old. The divinities and demons, the witches, 
spectres and fairies, are vanished from the world, never ^in to be re¬ 
called : but the Imagination, which created these, still lives, and will 
forever live, in man’s soul; and can again pour its wizard light over the 
Universe, and summon forth enchantments as lovely or impressive, and 
which its sister faculties will not contradict. To say that Goethe has 
accomplished all this, would be to say that his genius is greater than 
was ever given to any man: for if it was a high and glorious mind, or 
rather series of minds, that peopled the first ages with their peculiar forms 
of poetry, it must be a series of minds much higher and more glorious 
that shall so people the present. The angels and demons that can lay 
prostrate our hearts in the nineteenth century, must be of another and 
more cunning fashion than those who subdued us in the ninth. To have 
attempted, to have begun this enterprise, may be accounted the greatest 
praise. That Goethe ever meditated it, in the form here set forth, we 
have no direct evidence: but, indeed, such is the end and aim of high 
poetry at all times and seasons; for the fiction of the poet is not false¬ 
hood, but the purest truth; and, if he would lead captive our whole 
being, not rest satisfied with a part of it, he must address us on interests 
that are, not that were ours; and in a dialect which finds a response, 
and not a contradiction, within our bosoms, 

Here, however, we must terminate our pilferings or open 
robberies, and bring these straggling lucubrations to a close. 
In the extracts we have given, in the remarks made on them 
and on the subject of them, we are aware that we have held the 
attitude of admirers and pleaders : neither is it unknown to us 
that the critic is, in virtue of his office, a judge, and not an 
vocate; sits there, not to do favour, but to dispense justice, which 
in most cases will involve blame as well as praise. But we are 
firm believers in the maxim that, for all right judgment of any 
man or thing, it is useful, nay essential, to see his good quali¬ 
ties before pronouncing on his bad. This maxim is so clear to 
oiirsdves, that, in respect to poetry at least, we almost think 
we could make it clear ^o other men. In the first place, at all 
events, it is a much shallower and more ignoble occupation^to 
detect faults than to* discover beauties. The * critic fly,’ if it 
do but alight on any plinth or single cornice of a brave stately 
building, shall be able to declare, with its half-inch vision, that 
here is a speck, and there an inequality; that, in fact, this and 
the other individual stone are nowise as they should be; for all 

Appendix i. No. a. % infix. 
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this the * critic fly’ will be sufficient: but to take-in the fair re¬ 
lations of the Whole, to see the building as one object, to esti¬ 
mate its purpose, the adjustment of its parts, and their harmoni¬ 
ous codperation towards that purpose, will require the eye and 
the mind of a Vitruvius or a Palladio. But farther, the faults of 
a poem, or other piece of art, as we view them at first, will by no 
means continue unaltered when we view them after due and final 
investigation. Let us consider what we mean by a fault. By the 
word fault we designate something that displeases us, that con¬ 
tradicts us. But here the question might arise: Who are we f 
This fault displeases, contradicts us; so far is clear; and had 
«/<?, had /, and my pleasure and confirmation been the chief end 
of the poet, then doubtless he has failed in that end, and his 
fault remains a fault irremediably, and without defence, ^ But 
who shall say whether such really was his object, whether such 
ought to have been his object ? And if it was not, and ought 
not to have been, what becomes of the fault ? It must hang 
altogether undecided; we as yet know nothing of it; perhaps 
it may not be the poet’s, but our own fault; perhaps it 
may be no fault whatever. To see rightly into this matter, 
to determine with any infallibility, whether what we call a fault 
is in very deed a fault, we must previously have settled two 
points, neither of which may be so readily settled. First, we 
must have made plain to ourselves what the poet’s aim really 
and truly was, how the task he had to do stood before his ovm 
eye, and how far, with such means as it afforded him, he has 
fulfilled it. Secondly, we must have decided whether and how 
far this aim, this task of his, accorded,—not with us, and our 
individual crotchets, and the crotchets of our little senate where 
we give or take the law,—but with human nature, and the 
nature Of things at large; with the universal principles of poetic 
beauty, not as they stand written in our text-books, but in the 
hearts and imaginations of all men. Does the answer in either 
case come out unfavourable; was there an inconsistency be^ 
tween the means and the end, a discordance between the end 
and truth, there is a fault: was there not, there is no feiult; 

Thus it would appear that the detection of faults, provided 
they be faults of any depth and consequence, leads us of itself 
into that region where also the higher beauties of the piece, if 
it have wiy true beauties^ essentii^y reside. In fact, accord¬ 
ing to our view,* no man can pronounce dogmatically, with even 
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a chance of being right, on the faults of a poem, till he has seen 
its very last and highest beauty; the last in becoming visible to 
any one, which few ever look after, which indeed in most pieces 
it were very vain to look after; the beauty of the poem as 
a Whole, in the strict sense ; the clear view of it as an indi¬ 
visible Unity; and whether it has grown up naturally from the 
general soil of Thought, and stands there like a thousand-years 
Oak, no leaf, no bough superfluous; or is nothing but a paste¬ 
board Tree, cobbled together out of size and waste-paper and 
water-colours; altogether unconnected with the soil of Thought, 
except by mere juxtaposition, or at best united with it by some 
decayed stump and dead boughs, which the more cunning De- 
corationist (as in your Historic Novel) may have selected for 
the bhsis and support of his agglutinations. It is true, most 
readers judge of a poem by pieces, they praise and blame by 
pieces ; it is a common practice, and for most poems and most 
readers may be perfectly sufficient: yet we would advise no 
man to follow this practice, who traces in himself even the 
slightest capability of following a better one; and, if possible, we 
would advise him to practise only on worthy subjects; to read 
few poems that will not bear being studied as well as read. 

That Goethe has his faults cannot be doubtful; for we be¬ 
lieve it was ascertained long ago that there is no man free from 
them. Neither are we ourselves without some glimmering of 
certain actual limitations and inconsistencies by which he too, 
as he really lives and writes and is, may be hemmed-in ; which 
beset him too, as they do meaner men ; which show us that he 
too is a son of Eve. But to exhibit these before our readers, 
in the present state of matters, we should reckon no easy labour, 
were it to be adequately, to be justly done ; and done anyhow, 
no profitable one. Better is it we should first study him; better 
to ‘ see the great man before attempting to oversee him.’ We 
are not ignorant that certain objections against Goethe already 
float vaguely in the English mind, and here and there, accord¬ 
ing to occasion, have even come to utterance: these, as the 
study of. him proceeds, we shall hold ourselves ready, in due 
season, to discuss; but for the present we must beg the reader 
to believe, on our word, that we do not reckon them unanswer* 
able, nay that we reckon them in general the most Msfv^ble 
things in the world; and things which eyen a little increase of 
knowledge .will n<M feU to answer without other help. 
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For furthering such increase of knowledge on this matter, 
may we beg the reader to accept two small pieces of advice, 
which we ourselves have found to be of use in studying Goethe. 
They seem applicable to the study of Foreign Literaturegenerally; 
indeed to the study of all Literature that deserves the name. 

The first is, nowise to suppose that Poety is a superficial, 
cursory business, which may be seen through to the very bot¬ 
tom, so soon as one inclines to cast his eye on it. We reckon 
it the falsest of all maxims, that a true Poem can be adequately 
tastedj can be judged of ‘ as men judge of a dinner,* by some 
internal tongue, that shall decide on the matter at once and irre¬ 
vocably. Of the poetry which supplies spouting-clubs, and cir¬ 
culates in circulating libraries, we speak not here. That is 
quite another species ; which has circulated, and will circulate, 
and ought to circulate, in all times ; but for the study of which 
no man is required to give rules, the rules being already given 
by the thing itself. We speak of that Poetry which Masters 
write, which aims not at * furnishing a languid mind with fan¬ 
tastic shows and indolent emotions,’ but at incorporating the 
everlasting Reason of man in forms visible to his Sense, and 
suitable to it: and of this we say, that to know it is no slight 
task; but rather that, being the essence of all science, it re¬ 
quires the purest of all study for knowing it. “ What!” cries 
the reader, “ are we to study Poetry ? To pore over it as we 
do over Fluxions ?” Reader, it depends upon your object: if 
you want only amusement, choose your book, and you get along, 
without study, excellently well. ** But is not Shakspeare plain, 
visible to the very bottom, without study ?” cries he. Alas, no, 
gentle Reader; we cannot think so ; we do not find that he is 
visible to the very bottom even to those that profess the study 
of him. It has been our lot to read some criticisms bn Shak¬ 
speare, and to hear a great many; but for most part they 
amounted to no such * visibility.’ Volumes we have seen that 
were simply one huge Interjection printed over three hundred 
pages. Nine-tenths of our critics have told us little more of 
Shakspeare than what honest Franz Horn says our neighbours 
used to tell of liim, * that he was a great spirit, and stept ma¬ 
jestically along.* Johnson’s Preface, a sound and solid piece 
for its purpose, is a complete exception to this rule; and, so 
far as we remember, the only complete one. Students ot poetry 
qdmire Shakspeare in their tenth year; but go on admiring him 
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more and more, understanding him more and more, till their 
threescore-and-tenth. Grotius said, he read Terence otherwise 
than boys do. ‘ Happy contractedness of youth,’ adds Goethe, 

* nay of men in general; that at all moments of their existence 

* they can look upon themselves as complete; and inquire nei- 

* tKer after the True nor the False, nor the High nor the Deep ; 

* but simply after what is proportioned to themselves.’ 

Our second advice we shall state in few words. It is, to 
remember that a Foreigner is no Englishman; that in judging 
a foreign work, it is not enough to ask whether it is suitable to 
our modes, but whether it is suitable to foreign wants; above 
all, whether it is suitable to itself. The fairness, the necessity 
of this can need no demonstration ; yet how often do we find 
it, in practice, altogether neglected ! We could fancy we saw 
some Bond-street Tailor criticising the costume of an ancient 
Greek; censuring the highly improper cut of collar and lapel; 
lamenting, indeed, that collar and lapel were nowhere to be 
seen. He pronounces the costume, easily and decisively, to be 
a barbarous one : to know whether it a barbarous one, and 
how barbarous, the judgment of a Winkelmann might be re¬ 
quired, and he would find it hard to give a judgment. For the 
questions set before the two were radically different, 'flje Frac¬ 
tion asked himself: How will this look in Almacks, and before 
Lord Mahogany ? The Winkelmann asked himself: How will 
this look in the Universe, and before the Creator of Man? 

Whether these remarks of ours may do anything to forward 
a right appreciation of Goethe in this country, we know not; 
neither do we reckon this last result to be of any vital import¬ 
ance. Yet must we believe that, in recommending Goethe, we 
are doing oui part to recommend a truer study of Poetry itself; 
and happy were we to fancy that any efforts of ours could pro¬ 
mote such an object. Promoted, attained it will be, as we be¬ 
lieve, by one means and another. A deeper feeling for Art is 
abroad over Europe; a purer, more earnest purpose in the study, 
in the practice of it In this influence we too must participate: 
the time will come when our own ancient noble Literature will 
be studied and felt as well as talked of; when Dilettantism 
will jgive place to Criticism in respect of jt; and vague wonder 
end in clear knowledge, in sincere reverence, gnd, what were 
1^ of all, in hearty emulation. 
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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION OF 
MEISTER’S APPRENTICESHIP. 

[Edinburgh, 1824.1 

Whether it be that the quantity of genius among ourselves and the 
French, and the number of works more lasting than brass produced by 
it, have of late been so considerable as to make us independent of ad¬ 
ditional supplies; or that, in our ancient aristocracy of intellect, we dis¬ 
dain to be assist^ by the Germans, whom, by a species of second-sight, 
we have discovered, before knowing anything about them, to be a tumid, 
dreaming, extravagant, insane race of mortals; certain it is, that hitherto 
our literary intercourse with that nation has been very slight and pre¬ 
carious. After a brief period of not too judicious cordiality, the ac¬ 
quaintance on our part was altogether dropped: nor, in the few years 
since we partially resumed it, have our feelings of affection or esteem 
been materially increased. Our translators are unfortunate in their se¬ 
lection or execution, or the public is tasteless and absurd in its demands; 
for, with scarcely more than one or two exceptions, the best works of 
Germany have lain n^lected, or worse than n^lecte^ and the Germans 
are yet utterly unknown to us. Kotzebue still lives in our minds as the 
representative of a nation that despises him; Schiller is chiefly known 
to us by the moirstrous production of his boyhood; and Klopstock by 
a hack^ and mangled image of his Masias, in which a beautiful poem 
is distorted into a theosophic rhapsody, and the brother of Virgil and 
Racine ranks little higher than the author of MeditaHms among 
Tombs, 

But of all these people there is none that has been more unjustly 
dealt with than Johaim Wol^ang von Goethe. For half a century the 
admiration, we might almost say the idol of his countrymen, to os he is 
stUl a stranger. His name, long echoed and reechoed through Reviews 
and Maga^es, has become familiar to our ears: but it is a sound and 
nothing more; it excites no definite idea in almost any mind. To sudh 
as know him by the hunt and garbled vetsitut of his Wtrter^ Goethe 
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figures as a sort of poetic Heraclitus; some woe-begone hypochondriac, 
udiose eyes are overflowing with perpetual tears, whose long life has 
been spent in melting into ecstasy at the sight of waterfalls, and clouds, 
and the moral sublime, or dissolving into hysterical wailings over hap¬ 
less love-stories and the miseries of human life. They are not aware 
that Goethe smiles at this performance of his youth; or that the German 
Werter, with all his feults, is a very different person from his English 
namesake; that his Sorrows are in the original recorded in a tone of 
strength and sarcastic emphasis, of which the other offers no vestige, 
and intermingled with touches of powerful thought, glimpses of a philo¬ 
sophy deep as it is bitter, which our sagacious translator has seen proper 
wholly to omit. Others again, who have fallen-in with Retzsch’s Out¬ 
lines and the extracts from Faust, consider Goethe as a wild mystic, a 
dealer in demonolt^jy and osteology, who draws attention by the aid of 
skeletons and evil spirits, whose excellence it is to be extravagant, whose 
chief aim it is to do what no one but himself has tried. The tyro in 
German may tell us that the charm of Faust is altogether unconnected 
with its preternatural import; that the work delineates the fate i>f Imtnan 
enthusiasm stru^ling against doubts and errors from within, against 
scepticism, contempt and selfishness from without; and that the witch¬ 
craft and magic, intended merely as a shadowy frame for so complex 
and mysterious a picture of the moral world and the human soul, are 
introduced for the purpose not so much of being trembled at as laughed 
at. The voice of the tyro is not listened to; our indolence takes part 
with our ignorance; Faust continues to be called a monster; and Goethe 
is r^aided as a man of “some genius,” which he has pervert^ to pro¬ 
duce all manner of misfashioned prodigies; things false, abortive, form¬ 
less, goigons and hydras and chimeras dire. 

Now it must no doubt be granted, that so long as our invaluable 
constitution is preserved in its pristine purity, the British nation may 
in a state of comparative prosperity with very inad^uate ideas of 
Goethe: but, at the same time, the present arrangement is an evil in its 
kind; slight, it is true, and easy to be borne, yet still more easy to be 
remedied, and which therefore ought to have been remedied ere now. 

like Goethe’s are the common property of all nations; and, for 
many reasons, all should have correct impressions of them. 

It is partly with the view of doing something to supply this want 
that Wilhelm Meisters LehtyahreSs now presented to the English public. 
JVritten in its Author’s forfy-fifth year, embracing hints or disquisitions 
on almost every leading point in life and literature, it alTords us a more 
distinct view of his matured genius, his manner of thought and favourite 
subjects, than any of his other works. Nor is it Goethe alone whom it 
portrays; the prevailing taste of Germany is likewise indicated by it. 
Since the year 1795, when it first appeared at Berlin, numerous editi<^ 
of Mdster have been printed j critics of all ranks, and some of them dis¬ 
senting widely from its doctrines, have loaded it with encomiums; its 
yoiigg ^nd pomns atu familkti' to every German car; the people read it, 
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and speak of it, with an admiration approaching in many cases to en¬ 
thusiasm. r . t 1 e 

That it will be equally successful in England I am far indeed from 

anticipating. Apart from the above considerations, from the curiosity, 
intelligent or idle, which it may awaken, the number of admiring, or 
even approving judges it will find can scarcely feiil of being very limited. 
To the great mass of readers, who read to drive away the tedium ol 
mental vacancy, employing the crude phantasmagoria of a modem novel, 
as their grandfathers employed tobacco and diluted brandy, Wilhelm 
Meister will appear beyond endurance weary, flat, stale and unprofitable. 
Those in particular, who take delight in “King Cambyses’ vein,” and 
open with the thought of Werter in their minds, will soon pause 

in utter dismay, and their paroxysm of dismay will p^ by degrees into 
mspeakable contempt. Of romance interest there is next to none in 
)leister; the characters are samples to judge of, rather than persons to 
love or hate; the incidents are contrived for other objects than moving 
or affrighting us; the hero is a milksop, whom, with all his gifts, it tak« 
an effort to avoid despising. The author himself, far from “doing it in 
a passion,” wears a face of the most still indifference throughout the 
whole affair; often it is even wrinkled by a slight sardonic grin. For 
the friends of the sublime, then, for those who cannot do without heroical 
sentiments, and “moving accidents by flood and field,” there is nothing 
here that can be of any service. 

Nor among readers of a far higher character can it be expected that 
many will take the praiseworthy pains of Germans, reverential of their 
favourite author, and anxious to hunt-out his most elusive charms. Few 
among us will disturb themselves about the allegories and typical allu¬ 
sions of the work; will stop to inquire whether it includes a remote 
mblem of human culture, or includes no such matter; whether this is a 
light airy sketch of the development of man in all his endowments and 
faculties, gradually proceeding from the first rude exhibitions of puppets 
and mountebanks, through the perfection of poetic and dramatic art, up 
to the unfolding of the principle of religion, and the peatest of all arts, 
the art of life,—or is nothing more than a bungled piece of patch-work, 
presenting in the shape of a novel much that should have been sup¬ 
pressed entirely, or at least given out by way of lecture. Whether the 
characters do or do not represent distinct classes of men, including va¬ 
rious st^es of human nature, from the gay material vivacity of PhilinA 
to the severe moral grandeur of the Uncle and the splendid accomplish¬ 
ment of Lothario, will to most of us be of small impor^ce: and the 
everlasting disquisitions about plays and players, and politeness and ac¬ 
tivity, and art and nature, will weary many a mind that knows not and 
heeds not whether they are true or fake. Yet every man’s judjginent is, 
in this free country, a lamp to himself: whoever is displeased will cen¬ 
sure ; and many, it is to be feared, will insist on jud|^t^ Meister by the 
common rule, and what is worse, conaemning it, let Schlegel bawl as 
loudly as he pleases. “ To judge," says he, “of this book,—new and 
VQU I. 9 
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peculiar as it is, and only to be understood and learned from itself by 
our common notion of the novel, a notion pieced t(^ether and^ pr^uced 
out of custom and belief, out of accidental and arbitrary requisitions,-— 
is as if a child should grasp at the moon and stars, and insist on pack¬ 
ing them into its toy-box.”* Unhappily, the most of us have boxes; 
and some of them are very small 1 

Yet, independently of these its more recondite and dubious qualities, 
there are beauties in Meister, which cannot but secure it some degree of 
favour at the hands of many. The philosophical discussions it contains; 
its keen glances into life and art; the minute and skilful delineation of 
men; the lively genuine exhibition of the scenes they move in; the oc¬ 
casional touches of eloquence and tenderness, and even of poetry, the 
very essence of poetry; the quantity of thought and knowledge embo¬ 
died in a style so rich in general felicities, of which, at least, the new and 
sometimes exquisitely happy metaphors have been preserved,—cannot 
wholly escape an observing reader, even on the most cursory perusal. 
To those who have formed for themselves a picture of the world, who 
have drawn out, from the thousand variable circumstances of their being, 
a philosophy of life, it will be interesting and instructive to see how man 
and his concerns are represented in the first of European minds: to those 
who have penetrated to the limits of their own conceptions, and wrestled 
with thoughts and feelings too high for them, it will be pleasing and 
profitable to see the horizon of their certainties widened, or at least sepa¬ 
rated with a firmer line from the impalpable obscure which surrounds it 
on every side. Such persons I can fearlessly invite to study Mmter. 
Across the disfigurement of a translation, they will not fail to discern 
indubitable traces of the greatest genius in our times. And the longer 
they study, they are likely to discern them the more distinctly. New 
charms will successively arise to view; and of the many apparent blem¬ 
ishes, wWle a few superficial ones may be confirmed, the greater and 
more important part will vanish, or even change from dark to bright. 
For, if I mistake not, it is with Master as with every work of real and 
abiding excellence, the first glance is the least favourable. A picture of 
Raphael, a Greek statue, a play of Sophocles or Shakspeare, app^ 
insignificant to the unpractised eye; and not till after long and patient 
and intense examination, do we begin to descry the earnest features of 
♦hftt beauty, which h^ui its foundation in the deepest nature of man, and 
will continue to be pleasing through all age& 

If appear excessive praise as applied in any sense to Meister^ 
the curious sceptic is desired to read and weigh the whole peformance, 
with all its references, relations, purposes; and to pronounce his verdict 
after he has clearly seized and appredated them all. Or if a more faint 
conviction will suffice, let him turn to the picture of Wilhelm’s sliat^ of 
mind in the end of the first Book, and the b^inning of the second; the 
eulc^es of commerce and poesy, which follow; the dei^ption of Ham¬ 
let; the diameter of histrionic life in Serlo and Aurelia; that of sedate 
t CkfSKsttterisiik des Meister. 
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and lofty manhood in the Uncle and Lothario. But above all, let him 
turn to the history of Mignon. This mysterious child, at first neglected 
by the reader, gradually forced on his attention, at length oveipowers 
him with an emotion more deep and thrilling than any poet since the 
days of Shakspeare has succeeded in producing. The daughter of en¬ 
thusiasm, rapture, passion and despair, she is of the earth, but not earthly. 
When she glides before as through the light mazes of her fairy dance, 
or twangs her cithern to the notes of her homesick verses, or whirls her 
tambourine and hurries round us like an antique Maenad, we could al¬ 
most fancy her a spirit; so pure is she, so full of fervour, so disengaged 
from the clay of this world. And when all the fearful particulars of her 
story are at length laid together, and we behold in connected order the 
image of her hapless existence, there is, in those dim recollections, those 
feelings so simple, so impassioned and unspeakable, consuming the closely 
shrouded, woe-struck, yet ethereal spirit of the poor creature, something 
which searches into the inmost recesses of the soul. It is not tears 
which her fate calls forth j but a feeling far too deep for tears. The 
very fire of heaven seems miserably quenched among the obstructions 
of this earth. Her little heart, so noble and so helpless, perishes before 
the smallest of its many beauties is unfolded; and all its loves and 
thoughts and longings do but add another pang to death, and sink to 
silence utter and eternal. It is as if the gloomy porch of Dis and his 
pale kingdoms were realised and set before us, and we heard the in¬ 
effectual wail of infants reverberatii^ from within their prison-walls 


forever. 


Continub audita voces, vagitus et ingens, ‘tv w« v 

Infantumque amma flentes in limine /n/w.'COLLEG F 
Quos dulcis vita exsortes, et ab ubere raptos, 

Abstulit atra dies, et funere mersit acerbo. 


The history of Mignon runs like a thread of gold through the tissue 
of the narrative, connecting with the heart much that were else addressed 
only to the head. Philosophy and eloquence might have done the rest; 
but this is poetry in the highest meaning of the word. It must be for 
the power of producing such creations and emotions, that Goethe is by 
many of his countr3rmen ranked at the side of Homer and Shakspeare, 
as one of the only three men of genius that have ever lived. 

But my business here is not to judge of Master or its Author, it is 
only to prepare others for judging it; and for this purpose the most th»*t 
I had room to say is said. All I ask in the name of this illustrious 
foreigner is, that the court which tries him be pure, and the jury m- 
structed in the cause; that the work be not condemned for wanting 
what it was not meant to have, and by persons nowise called to pass 
sentence on it. 

Respecting my own humble share in the adventure, it is scaieely 
necessary to say anything. Fidelity is all the merit 1 have aimed at: 
to convey the Authoris sentiments, as he himself expressed them; to 
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follow the original, in all the variations of its style, has been my con 
stant endeavour. In many points, both literary and moral, 1 could have 
wished devoutly that he had not written as he has done; but to alter 
anything was not in my commission. The literary and moral persuasioas 
of a man like CJoethe are objects of a rational curiosity; and the duty of 
a translator is simple and distinct. Accordingly, except a few phrases 
and sentences, not in all amounting to a page, which I have dropped as 
evidently unfit for the English taste, I have studied to present the work 
exactly as it stands in German. That my success has been indifferent, 
I already know too well. In rendering the ideas of Goethe, often so 
subtle, so capriciously expressive, the meaning was not always easy to 
or to convey with adequate effect. There were thin tints of style, 
shades of ridicule, or tenderness, or solemnity, resting over large spaces, 
and so slight as almost to be evanescent: some of these I may have 
failed to see; to many of them I could do no justice. Nor, even in 
p lain er matters, can I pride myself in having always imitated his collo¬ 
quial familiarity without falling into sentences b^d and rugged, into 
idioms harsh or foreign; or in having copied the flowing oratory of other 
passages, without at times exaggerating or defacing the swelling cadences 
and phrases of my original. But what work, from the translating of a 
German novel to the writing of an epic, was ever as the workman wished 
and meant it ? This version of Meister^ with whatever faults it may 
have; I honestly present to my countrymen: if, while it makes any por¬ 
tion of them more familiar with the richest, most gifted of living minds, 
it knowledge, or even afford them a transient amusement, 

th^^f^wm CTCUSfe its errors, and 1 shall be far more than paid for all my 

labour.. 


No. 2. 

PREFACE, AND INTRODUCTIONS, TO THE BOOK 
CALLED “GERMAN ROMANCE." 

[Edinburgh, tSsy.] 

This was a Book of Translations, not of my su^esting or desiring, 
but of my executing as honest joumeywork in d^ect of better; published 
at Edinburgh in iSsy. The nature of which, and the Titles of the 
Pieces selected, will sufficiently appear as we go on. I'he Pieces selected 
woe the suitablest discoverable on such terms: not quite of Im than no 
worth (I considered) any Piece of them; nor, alas, of a very high worth 
any, except one only. Four of these lots, or quotas to the adventure, 
Mttsiins’s, Tieck’s, Richter’s, Goethe’s, will be given in the final stage 
of this Series: the rest we urillingly leave, afloat or stranded, as waste 
driftwood, to those whom they may farther concern. (AWr of 1857.) 
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PREFACE TO GERMAN ROMANCE.i 

It were unhappy for me if the reader should expect in this Work 
any full view of so complex a subject as German Novelwriting, or of 
so motley a body as the German Novelwriters. The dead wall, which 
divides us from this as from all other provinces of German Literature, I 
must not dream that I have anywhere overturned: at the most, I may 
have perforated it with a few loopholes, of narrow aperture truly, and 
scanty range; through which, however, a studious eye may perhaps dis¬ 
cern some limited, but, as I hope, genuine and distinctive feature of the 
singular country, which, on the other side, has long flourished in such 
abundant variety of intellectual scenery and product, and been unknown 
to us, though at our very hand. For this wall, what is the worst pro¬ 
perty in such walls, is to most of us an invisible one; and our eye rests 
contentedly on Vacancy, or distorted Fata-morganas, where a grwt and 
true-minded people have been living and labouring, in the light of 
Science and Art, for many ages. 

In such an undertakii^ as the present, fragmentary in its very na¬ 
ture, it is not absolute, but only relative completeness, that can be looked 
for. German Novdwriters are easily come at; but the German Novel- 
writers are a class of persons whom no prudent editor will hope to ex¬ 
hibit, and no reader will engage to examine, even in the briefest mode 
of specimen. To say nothing of what has been accumulated in pist 
generations, the number of Novelists at present alive and active is to be 
reckoned not in units, but in thousands. No Leipzig Fair is unattended 
by its mob of gentlemen that write with ease; each duly offering his new 
novel, among the other fancy-goods and fustians of that great emporium. 
Lafontaine, for example, has already passed his hundredth volume. The 
inspirations of the Artist are rare and transient, but the hunger of the 
Manufa cturer is universal and incessant. The novel, too, is among the 
simplest forms of composition; a free arena for all sorts and d^prees of 
talent, and may be worked in equally by a Henry Fielding and a Doctor 
Polydore. In Germany, accordingly, as in other countries, the Novel¬ 
ists are a mixed, innumerable, and most productive race. Interspers^ 
with a few Poets, we behold whole l^ons and hosts of Poetasters, in 
all stages of wortMessness; here languishing in the transports of Senti¬ 
mentality, there dancing the St.-Vitus dance of hard-studied Wit and 
Humour; some soaring on bold pinion into the thundery r^ions ot 
Ataia, ou les Antours de deux Sctuvuges; some diving, on as bold fin, 
into the gory profundities of Frankenstein and The Vampyrej and very 
many travelling; contented in spirit, the ancient beaten highway of Com¬ 
monplace. 

To discover the grain of truth among this mass of falsehood, espe¬ 
cially where Time had not yet exercised its separating influence, was no 

» German Romance: Specimens 0/its chiet Authors; with Biographkai 
and CrtHccU Notices, In Four Volumes, (Edinbuigh, iSnyri 
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plain problem; nor can I flatter myself either that I have exhausted the 
search, or in no case been deceived in my selection. The strength of 
German Literature does not lie in its Novelwriters; few of its greatest 
minds have put forth their full power in this department; many of them, 
of course, have not attempted it at all. In the seventeenth century, ^d 
prior, there was nothing whatever to be gleaned; though Antoij Ulrich, 
Duke of Brunswick Wolfenbiittel, had laid aside his sceptre, to write a 
novel,* in six thousand eight hundred and twenty-two pages. Klopstock, 
Herder, Lessing, in the eighteenth century, wrote no novels: the same 
might almost be said of Schiller; for his fragment of the Geisterseher 
(Ghost-seer), and his Magazine-story of the Verbrecher aus verlorener 
Ehre (Criminal from Loss of Honour), youthful attempts, and both I 
believe already in English, scarcely form an exception. The elder 
Jadobi’s Woldetnar and Allwill I was forced, not without consciousness 
of their merits, to pass over as too abstruse and didactic; for a like rea¬ 
son ofdidacticality, though in a far different sense, Wieland could afford 
me nothing which seemed worthy of himself and our present idea of 
him; and Klinger’s Faust, the product evidently of a rugged, vehement, 
substantial mind, seemed much too harsh, infernal, and unpoetical for 
English readers. Of Novalis and his wondrous fragments, I could not 
hope that their depth and wizard beauty would be seen across their 
mysticism. Other meritorious names I may have omitted, from ignor¬ 
ance. Maler Muller’s I was obliged to omit, because none of his fic¬ 
tions were, properly speaking, novels; and unwillingly obliged, for his 
plays and idyls bespeak a true artist; and the English reader would do 
well, by the earliest opportunity, to substitute the warm and vigorous 
Adam's Awakening of Muller, for GesSner’s rather faint and washy 
Death of Abel, in forming a judgment of the German Idyl. 

A graver objection than that of omissions, is that, in my selections, 
I have not always fixed upon the best performance of my author; and 
to this 1 have unhappily no contradiction to give, nor any answer to 
make, except that it lay not in the nature of my task to avoid it; and 
often not the excellence of a work, but the humble considerations 
of its size, its subject, and its being untranslated, had to determine my 
choice. In justice to our strangers, the reader will be pleased to bear 
this fact in mind: with r^ard to two of them, to Fouqu^ and Richter, 
it is especially necessary. 

By a secondary arrangement, in surveying what seem^ the chief 
names among the German Novelwriters, we have also obtained a view 

* DU Durehlaucktigste Syreriu Aramena (Her Most Serene Majesty 
Aramena of S^a), 1669. On the whole, it is simple enough of our Maga- 
dnes to inform us that the literature, nay sometimes it is also the language, 
of Germany, b^an to be ctdtivated in the time of Frederick II. If the 
names of Hutten, Opits, Lohenstein, &c. &c. are naturally unknown to us. 
we ought really to have heard of Luther. Nay, was not jacoh BShnu ren¬ 
dered into ht^ge toMos, with incomparable diagrams, in die time of Janies I. ? 
And is not Hans Sadis known (by name at least) to all barbers? 
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of the chief modes of Gennan Novelwriting. The Miihrchen (Popular 
Tale), a favourite, almost tritical topic among the Germans, is here 
twice handled; in what may be called the prosaic manner (by Musaus), 
and in the poetical (by Tieck). Of the Ritterroman (Chivalry Romance) 
there is also a specimen (by Fouque); a short one, yet I fear, in many 
judgments, too long. Hoffmann’s Golden Pot belongs to a strange sort 
(the Fantasy-piece), of which he himself was the originator, and which 
its sedulous cultivation, by minds more willing than able, bids fair, in 
no great length of time, to explode. Richter’s two works correspond 
to our common English notion of the Novel; and Goethe’s is a JCun- 
stroman (Art-novel), a species highly prized by the Germans, and of 
which Wilhelm Meister's Apprenticeskipy the first in date, is also in their 
mind greatly the first in excellence. 

If the reader will impress himself with a clear view of these six 
kinds; and then conceive some hundreds of persons incessantly ocOTpied 
in imitating, compounding, separating, distorting, exaggerating, diluting 
them, he may have formed as correct an idea of the actual state of Ger¬ 
man Novelwriting, as it seemed easy with such means to afford him. 
On the general merits and characteristics of these works, it is for the 
reader and not me to pass judgment. One thing it will behove him not 
to lose sight of: They are German Novelists, not English ones; and 
their Germanhood I have all along regarded as a quality, not as a fault. 
To expect, therefore, that the style of them shall accord in all points 
with our English taste, were to expect that it should be a false Md hoR 
low style. Every nation has its own form of character and life; and 
the mind which gathers no nourishment from the everyday circumstances 
of its existence, will in general be but scantily nourished. Of writers 
that hover on the confines of faultless vacuity, that write not by vision 
but by hearsay, and so belong to all nations, or, more properly speak¬ 
ing, to none, there is no want in Germany more than in any other coim- 
try. It would be easy to fill, not four, but four hundred volumes with 
German Novelists of this unblamable description; thereby to refresh the 
reader with long processions of spotless romances, bright and stately, 
like so many frontispieces in La Belle Assemblies with cheeks of the 
fairest carnation, lips of the gentlest curvature, and most perfect Gredan 
noses, and no shade of character or meaning to mar their pure idealness. 
But so long as our Minerva Press and its many branch-establishments 
do their duty, to import ware of that sort into these Islands seems un¬ 
necessary. 

On the whole, as the light of a very small taper may be useful m 
total darkness, I have sometimes hoped that this little enterprise might 
assist, in its d^ee, to forward an acquaintance with the Germans and 
their literature; a literature and a people both well worthy of our stody. 
Translations, in this point of view, can be of little avail, except in so 
far as they exdte us to a much more general study of the language. The 
difficulties of German are little more than a bugbear: they can only 
be compared to those of Greek by persons claiming praise or pudding 
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for having mastered them. Three months of moderate diligence will 
carry any man, almost without assistance of a master, over its prime ob¬ 
stacles j and the rest is play rather than labour. 

To judge from the signs of the times, this general diffusion of Ger¬ 
man among us seems a consummation not far distant. As an individual, 
I cannot but anticipate from it some little evil and much good; and look 
forward with pleasure to the time when a people who have listened with 
the most friendly placidity to criticisms® of the slenderest nature from 
us, may be more fitly judged of; and thirty millions of men, speaking 
in the same old Saxon tongue, and thinking in the same old Saxon 
spirit with ourselves, may be admitted to the rights of brotherhood 
which they have long deserved, and which it is we chiefly that suffer by 
withholding. 


MUSAEUS. 

Johann August MuSiCUS was bom in the year 1735, at Jena, 
where his father then held the office of Judge. The quick talents, and 
kind lively temper of the boy, recommended him to the affection of his 
uncle, Herr Weissenbom, Superintendant at Allstadt, who took him to 
his house, and treated him in all respects like a son. Johann was then 
in his ninth year; a few months afterwards, his uncle was promoted to 
the post of General Superintendant at Eisenach; a change which did not 
alter the domestic condition of the nephew, though it replaced him in 
the neighbourhood of his parents; for his father had also been transferred 
to Eisenach, in the capacity of Councillor and Police Magistrate. With 
this hospitable relative he continued till his nineteenth year. 

Old Weissenbom had no children of his own, and he determined 
that his foster-child should have a liberal education. In due time he 
placed him at the University of Jena, as a student of theology. It is not 
likely that the inclinations of the youth himself had been particularly 
consulted in this arrangement; nevertheless he appears to have studied 
with sufficient diligence; for in the usual period of three years and a 
half, he obtained his degree of Master, and what was then a proof of 
more than ordinary merit, was elected a member of the German Society. 
With these titles, and the groundwork of a solid culture, he returned to 
Eisenach, to wait for an appointment in the Church, of which he was 
now licentiate. 

For several years, though he preached with ability, and not without 
approval, no appointment presented itself; and when at last a country¬ 
living in the neighbourhood of Eisenach was offered him, the people 

• Voltaire’s patronising letter to Ramler, in which he condescends to 
giant the Germans sonic piivil^es of literary citizenship, on the strength 
of ••Monsieur Gottched” (Gottsched, long ago acknowledged as the true 
German Antidbrlst of Wit), is still held in remembrance; so likewise is tlm 
Pile Bouhouis’s extremdy satirical inquiry, Si un Allemand pent avotr ac 
tisyritf 
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stoutly resisted the admission of their new pastor, <Mi the ground, says 
his Biographer, that “he had once been seen dancing.” It may be, how* 
ever, that the sentence of the peasants was not altogether so infirm as 
this its alleged very narrow basis would betoken; judging from external 
circumstances, it by no means appears that devotion was at ^y time 
the chief distinction of the new candidate; and to a simple rustic flock, 
his -shining talents, unsupported by zeal, would be empty and unprofitable 
as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. At all events, this hindrance 
closed his theological career: it came in good season to withdraw him 
from a calling, in which, whether willingly or unwillingly adopted, his 
history must have been dishonest and contemptible, and his gifts could 
never have availed him. 

Mus'aus had now lost his profession; but his resources were not 
limited to one department of activity, and he was still young enough ic 
choose another. His temper was gay and kindly; his faculties of mind 
were brilliant, and had now been improved by years of steady industry. 
His residence at Eisenach had not been spent in scrutinising the phwes 
of church preferment, or dancing attendance oa patrons and dignitaries: 
he had stored his mind with useful and ornamental knowledge; and 
from his remote watch-tov/er, his keen eye had discerned the movements 
of the world, and firm judgnr ents of its wisdom and its folly were gather¬ 
ing fond in his thoughts. In hb twenty-fifth year he became an author; 
a satirist, and, what b rarer, a just one. Germany, by the report of its 
«»n<» tni<>s and lukewarm friends, b seldom long without some Idol; somt; 
author of superhuman endowments, some system that promises to reno¬ 
vate the earth, some science destined to conduct, by a north-west pass¬ 
age to universal knowledge. At thb period, the Brazen Image of the 
day was our Elnglbh Richardson; his noveb had been translated into 
German with unbounded acceptance;:* and Grandison was figuring in 
many weak heads as the sole model of a true Chrbtian gentleman. Mu^us 
published hb German Grandison in 1760; a work of good omen as a 
first attempt, and received with greater favour than the popularity of ib 
victim seemed to promise. It cooperated with Time in removii^ thb 
spiritual epidemic; and appears to have survived its object, for it was 
reprinted in 1781. 

The success of hb anonymous parody, however gratifying to the 
youthful author, did not tempt him to disclose hb name, Md still less 
to think of literature as a profession. With hb cool sceptical temper, 
he was little liable to over-estimate hb talents, or the prizes set up foi 
them; and he longed much less for a literary exbtence than for a civic 
one. In 1763, hb wbh to a certain exteiit was granted; he became 
Tutor of the Pages in the court of Weimar; which office, afto seven 
punctual and laborious years, he exchanged for a professorship in the 
Gymnasium, or public school of the same town. He had now marri^; 
and amid the cares and pleasures of providing for a family, and ke^ii^; 

t See the I^etters of Meta, Klopatodc's lady, in Riekardson's and 
CarrespondesM* 
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house like an honest burgher, the dreams of fame had faded still farther 
from his mind. The emoluments of his post were small; but his heart 
was light, and his mind humble: to increase his income he gave private 
lessons in history and the like, “to young ladies and gentlemen of 
qualityand for several years took charge of a few boarders. ^ The 
names of Wieland and Goethe had now risen on the world, while his 
own was still under the horizon: but this obscurity, enjoying as he did 
the kind esteem of all his many personal acquaintances, he felt to be a 
very l^ht evil; and participated without envy in whatever entertain¬ 
ment or instruction his famed contemporaries could afford him. With 
literature he still occupied his leisure; he had read and reflected much; 
but for any public display of his acquirements he was making no pre¬ 
paration, and feeling no anxiety. 

After an interval of nineteen years, the appearance of a new idol 
again called forth his iconoclastic faculty. Lavater had left his parson¬ 
age among the Alps, and set out on a cruise over Europe, in search of 
pros4|^es and striking physiognomies. His theories, supported by his 
personal influence, and the honest rude ardour of his character, became 
the rage in Germany; and men, women and children were immersed in 
promoting philanthropy, and studying the human mind. Whereupon 
Musaus grasped his satirical hammer; and with lusty strokes defaced 
and unshrined the false divinity. His Physiognomical TrcsveU, which 
appeared in 1779, is still ranked by the German critics among the hajp- 
piest productions Of its kind in their literature; and still read for ite 
wit and acuteness, and genial overflowing humour, though the object it 
attacked has long ago become a reminiscence. At the time oi its pub¬ 
lication, when everything conspired to give its qualities their full effert, 
the applause it gained was instant and general. The author had, as in 
the former case, concealed his name: but the public curiosity soon pene¬ 
trated the secret, which he had now no interest in keeping; and Musaus 
was forthwith enrolled among the lights of his day and generation; and 
courteous readers crowded to him from far and near, to see his face, 
and pay him the tribute of their admiration. This unlooked-for cele¬ 
brity he valued at its just price; continuing to live as if it were not; 
gratifled chiefly in his character of father, at having found an honest 
means of improving his domestic circumstances, and enlarging the com¬ 
forts of his family. The ground was now brokoi, and he was not long 
in digging deeper. 

The popular traditions of Gemany, so numerous and often so un- 
pressive, had attracted his attention; and their rugged Gothic vigour, sad¬ 
dened into sternness or veiierable grace by the flight of ^es, became 
dearer to his taste, as he looked abroad upon the mawkish deluge of 
Sentimentality, with which The Sorrows of Werter had been the inno¬ 
cent signal for a l^non of imitators to drown the land. The spirit of 
German imagination seemed but ill represented by these tearful persons, 
who, if their hearts were full, mind^ little though their heads were 
empty: their spasmodic tenderness made no imposing figure beside the 
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gloomy strength, which might still in fragments be discerned in thdr 
distant predecessors. Of what has been preserved from age to age by 
living memory alone, the chance is that it possesses some intrinsic merit: 
its very existence declares it to be adapted to some form of our common 
nature, and therefore calculated more or less to interest all its forms. It 
struck Musaus that these rude traditionary fragments might be worked 
anew into shape and polish, and transferred from the hearths of the com¬ 
mon people to the parlours of the intellectual and refined. He deter¬ 
mined on forming a series of VolkstnUhrchettf or Popular Traditionary 
Tales; a task of more originality and smaller promise in those days than 
it would be now. In the collection of materials he spared no pains; 
and despised no source of intelligence, however mean. He would call 
children from the street; become a child along with them, listen to their 
nursery tales, and reward his tiny narrators with a drp/er apiece. Some¬ 
times he assembled a knot of old women, with their spinning-wheels, 
about him; and amid the hum of their industrious implements, gathered 
stories of the ancient time from the lips of the garrulous sisterhood. 
Once his wife had been out paying visits: on opening the parlour-door 
at her return, she was met by a villanous cloud of tobacco-smoke j and 
venturing forward through the haze, she found her husband seated by 
the stove, in company with an old soldier, who was smoking vehemently 
on his black stump of a pipe, and charming his landlord, between whiffs, 
with l^endary lore. 

The Volkstnahrchen^ in five little volumes, appeared in 1782. They 
soon rose into favour with a large class of readers; and while many 
generations of novels have since that time been ushered into being, and 
conducted out of it, they still survive, increasing in popularity rafter 
than declining. This preeminence is owing less to the ancient materials, 
than to the author’s way of treating them. The primitive tradition oftm 
serves him only as a vehicle for interesting description, shrewd sarcastic 
speculation, and gay fanciful pleasantry, extending its allusions pver all 
things past and present, now rising into comic humour, now sinking into 
drollery, often tasteless, strained, or tawdry, but never dull. ^ The tra^ of 
poetry and earnest imagination, here and there discernible in the original 
fiction, he treats with levity and kind sceptical derision: nothing fe re¬ 
quired of the reader but what all readers are prepared to pve. Since 
the publication of this work, the subject of popular tradition has been 
handled to triteness; Volksmahrcken have been written and collected 
without stint or limit; and critics, in admitting that Mu^us was the first 
to open this nune of entertainment, have lamented the incongruity be¬ 
tween his subject and his style. But the faculty of laughing has been gi¬ 
ven to all men, and the feding of imaginative b^uty has been given only 
to a few; the lovers of primeval pbetry, in its unadulterated state, iMy 
censure Musftus; but they join with the public at large in read in g him. 

This book of Vdlkm&hrchen establifted the diameter of its author 
for wit and general talent, and forms the chief support of his reputation 
with postarity. A few years after, he again appeared before the puUie 
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with a humorous performance entitled Friend Heines Apparitions, in 
the style of Holberg, printed in 1785. Friend Hein is a name under 
which Musaus, for what reason his commentator Wieland seems unable 
to inform us, usually personifies Death; the essay itself, which I have 
never seen, may be less irreverent and offensive to pious feeling than its 
title indicates, and it is said to abound with “wit, humour and know¬ 
ledge of life,” as much as any of his former works. He had also begun 
a second series of Tales, under the title oiStraussfedern (Ostrich-feathers): 
but only the first volume had appeared, when death put a period to his 
labours. He had long been in weakly health; often afflicted with vio¬ 
lent headaches: his disorder was a polypus of the heart, which cut him 
off on the »8th of October 1787, in the fifty-second year of his age. The 
Straussfedem was completed by another hand; and a small volume of 
Remains, edited by Kotzebue in 1791, concludes the list of his writings. 
A simple but tasteful memorial, we are told, was erected over his grave 
by some unknown friend. 

Musaus was a practical believer in the Horatian maxim. Nil admi- 
rati: of a jovial heart and a penetrating well-cultivated understanding, 
he saw things as they were, and had little disposition or aptitude to in¬ 
vest them with any colours but their own. Without much effort, there¬ 
fore, he stood aloof from every species of cant; and tvos the man he 
thought himself, and wished others to think him. Had his temper been 
iinsnrial and melancholic, such a creed might have rendered him spite¬ 
ful, narrow and selfish: but nature had been kinder to him than educa¬ 
tion ; he did not quarrel with the world, though he saw its barrenness, 
and knew not how to make it solemn any more than lovely j for his 
heart was gay and kind; and an imperturlkble good-humour, more po¬ 
tent th**^*^ a panoply of brass, defended him from the stings and arrows 
of outrageous Fortune to the end of his pilgrimage. Few laughers have 
walked so circumspectly, and acquired or merited so much affection. By 
profession a Momus, he looked upon the world as little else than a bound¬ 
less Chase, where the wise were to recreate themselves with the hunting 
of Follies; and perhaps he is the only satirist on record of whom it can 
be said that his jesting never cost him a friend His humour is, indeed, 
untinctured with bitterness; sportful, ebullient and guileless as the 
frolics of a child. He could not reverence men j but wth all theii 
fisults he loved them; for they were.his.brethren, and their faults were 
not clearer to tiim tba.n his own. He inculcated or entertained no lofty 
prineij^es of generosity; yet though never rich in purs^ he was always 
ready to divide his pittance with a needier fellow-man. Of vanity he 
showed little or none; in obscurity he was contented j and whor his 
honours came, he wore them meekly, and was the last to see that they 
were merited. In society he was courteous and yielding j a universal 
favourite; in his chosen circle, the most fascinating of companions. 
From the sloidarest trifle, he could spin a boundless web of drollery ; 
and his IxiUiant mirth enlivened without wounding. With the foibles 
of others, he abstained from meddling; but among his friends, we are 
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hrformed, he could for hours keep the table in a roar, when, with his 
dry, inimitable vein, he started some banter on himself or his wife; and, 
in trustful abandonment, laid the reins on the neck of his fancy to pur¬ 
sue it. Without enthusiasm of character, or any pretension to high or 
even earnest qualities, he was a well-conditioned, laughter-loving, kindly 
man ; led a gay, jestful life ; conquering by contentment and mirth of 
heart the long series of difficulties and distresses with which it assailed 
him j and died r^etted by his nation, as a forwarder of harmless plea¬ 
sure ; and by those that knew him better, as a truthful, unassuming, 
affectionate, and, on the whole, very estimable person. 

His intellectual character corresponds with his moral and social one; 
not high or glorious, but genuine so far as it goes. He does not ap¬ 
proach the first rank of writers; he attempts not to deal with the deeper 
feelings of the heart; and for instructing the judgment, he ranks rather 
as a sound, well-informed, common-sense thinker, than as a man of high 
wisdom or originality. He advanced few new truths, but he dressed 
man y old ones in sprightly apparel; and it ought to be remember^, 
that he kept himself unspotted from the errors of his time: a merit which 
posterity is apt to underrate; for nothing seems more stolid than a past 
delusion; and we forget that delusions, destined also to be past, are now 
present with ourselves, about us and within us, which, were the task so 
easy, it is pity that we do not forthwith convict and cast away. Musaus 
had a quick vigorous intellect, a keen eye for the common forms of the 
beautiful, a fancy ever prompt with allusions, and an overflowing store 
of sprightly and benignant humour. These natural gifts he had not ne¬ 
glected to cultivate by study both of books and thin^; his reading dis¬ 
tinguishes him even in Germany; nor does he bear it about him like an 
ostentatious burden, but in the shape of spiritual strength and plenty 
derived from it. As an author, his beauties and defects are numerous 
and easily discerned. His style sparkles with metaphors, sometimes just 
and beautiful, often new and surprising; but it is laborious, unnatural, 
and diffiise. Of his humour, his distinguishing gift, it may be remarked, 
that it seems copious rather than fine, and originates rather in the un¬ 
derstanding than in the character: his heart is not delicate or his affec¬ 
tions tender; but he loves the ludicrous with true passion; and seeing 
keenly, if he feels obtusely, he can choose with sufficient skill the point 
of view from which his object shall appear distorted, as he requires it. 
This is the humour of a Swift or a Voltaire, but not of a Cervantes, or 
even of a Sterne in his best passages; it may produce a Z(^g or a 
Battle of the Books; but not a Don Quixote or a CorponU Trim. Mu- 
^us is, in fact, no poet; he can see, and describe with ri<A gractt what 
he sees; but he is nothing, or very little, of a Maker. His imagination 
is not powerless; it is like a bird of feeble wing, which can fly from tree 
to tree; but never soars for a moment into the aether of Poetry, to bathe 
in its serene splendour, with the region of the Actual lying far below, 
and brightened into beauty by radiance not its own. He is a man of fine 
and varied ulent, but scarcely of any genins. 
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These characteristics are apparent enough in his Popular Tales j th^ 
may be traced even in the few specimens of that work, by which he is 
now introduced to the English reader. As has been already stated, his 
Volksmahrchm exhibit himself much better than his subject. He is not 
admitted by his critics to have seized the finest spirit of this species of 
fiction, or turned it to the account of which it is capable in other hands. 
Whatever was austere or earnest, still more, whatever bordered upon 
awe or horror, his riant fancy rejected with aversion: the rigorous moral 
sometimes hid in these traditions, the grim lines of primeval feeling and 
imagination to be traced in them, had no charms for him. These ruins 
of the remote time he has not attempted to complete into a perfect edi¬ 
fice, according to the first simple plan; he has rather pargetted them 
anew, and decorated them with the most modem ornaments and furniture; 
and he introduces his guests, with a roguish smile at the strange antic 
contrast they are to perceive between the movables and the apartment. 
Sometimes he rises into a flight of simple eloquence, and for a sentence 
or two seems really beautiful and affecting; but the knave is always 
l aughing in his sleeve at our credulity, and returns with double relish to 
riot at will in his favourite domain. 

Of the three Tales here offered to the reader,® nothing need be said 
in explanation : for their whole significance, with all their beauties and 
blemishes, lies very near the surface. I have selected them, as speci¬ 
mens at once of his manner and his materials j in the hope, tha^ con¬ 
veying some impression of a gifted and favourite writer, they may fur¬ 
nish a little entertainment both to the lovers of intellectual novelty and 
of innocent amusement. To neither can I promise very much; Musaus 
is a man of sterling powers, but no literary monster j and his Tales, 
though smooth and glittering, are cold ; they have beauty, yet it is the 
beauty not of living forms, but of well-proportioned statues. Mewwhile, 
I have given him as I found him, endeavouring to copy faithfully; 
r banging nothing, whether I might think it good or bad, that my skill 
enabled me to keep unchanged. With all drawbacks, I anticipate some 
favour for him; but his case admits no pleading; being clear by its own 
light, it must stand or fall by a first judgment, and without the help of 
advocates. 

FRIEDRICH DE LA MOTTE FOUQu£ 

The Baron Friedrich de la Motte Fouqu 4 is of French extraction, 
but distinguished for the true Germanism of his character, both as a 
writer and a man; and ranks, for the last twenty years, among the most 
popular and productive authors of his country. 

His fkmily, expelled from France by the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantz, appears to have settled at the Hague; from M'hich this branch 

* I. Dumb Lovtt 9 . Libussa; Af$l*chsala. 
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of it was transferred to Prussia by the fortunes of our Author’s grand¬ 
father, whose name and title the present Baron has inherited. This first 
Friedrich, bom in the early part of last century, had been sent in boy¬ 
hood to the Court of Anhalt-Dessau, in the character of Page : he soon 
quitted this station j entered the Prassian army as a private volunteer j 
by merit, or recommendation, was gradually advanced; and became ac¬ 
quainted with the Prince Royal, then a forlorn, oppressed and discon¬ 
tented youth, but destined afterwards to astonish and convulse the world, 
under the name of Frederick the Great. Young La Motte stood in high 
favour with Frederick; and seems likewise to have shown sonie pra- 
dence in humouring the jealous tonper of the old King; for during the 
Prince’s arrest, which had followed his projected elopement from paternal 
tuition, the Royal Shylock, instead of beheading La Motte, as he had 
treated poor De Catt, permitted him to visit the disconsolate prisoner, 
.‘jmd without molestation to do him kind offices. On his accession to the 
throne, Frederick the King did not fail, in this instance, to remmber 
the debts of Frederick the Prisoner ; the friend of his youth continued 
to be the friend of his manhood and age; La Motte rose rapidly from 
post to post in the army, till, having gained the rank of General, he had 
opportunity, by various gallant services in the Seven-Years War, to se¬ 
cure the prosperity of his household, and earn for himself a place in the 
military history of his new country. With his Sovereign he continued in 
a kindly and honest relation throughout his whole life. His Letters, pre¬ 
served in Frederick’s Works, are a proof that he was not only favoured 
but esteemed: the imperious King is said to have respected his upright 
and truthful nature; and, though himself a sceptic and a scoffer, never 
to have interfered in word or deed with the piety and strict religious 
persuasions of his servant. The General became the founder of that 
Prussian family, which has since acquired a new and fairer distinction 
in the person of his grandson. 

The present Friedrich, our Author, was bom on the iith.of Feb- 
raary 1777. Of his early history or habits we have no account, except 
that he was educated by Hiilse; and soon sent to the army as ^ officer 
in the Royal Guards. In this capacity he served, during his nineteenth 
year, in the disastrous campaign of the Rhine. One of his brother offi¬ 
cers and intimates here was Heinrich von Kleisi^ a noble-minded and 
ill-ffited man of genius, whom the mismanagement of a too impetuous 
and feeling heart has since driven to suicide, before the world had suffi- 
dently reaped the bright promise of his early years. 

The misfortunes of his country drove Fouqu^ back into retirement: 
while Prassia languished in hopeless degradation under the iron sway of 
France, he kept himself apart from military life; settled in the country, 
and hanging Up his ineffectual sword, devoted himsdf to domestic cares 
and joys, and in the Kingdoms of Imagination sought refog^ fixan the 
aspect of actual oppression and distress. Of a temper susceptible, livdy 
and devout, his faculties had bear quickened by communion with kin¬ 
dred miqds; and still mote b> coUidcm with the vut evoits whidi bad 
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filled the world with astonishment, and his portion of it with darkness 
and obstruction. At this juncture, while contemplating a literary life, 
it vras doubtless a circumstance of no small influence on his future efforts 
thft* he became acquainted with August Wilhelm Schlegel. By Schlegel 
he was introduced to the study of Spanish Poetry; a fact from which a 
skilful theoriser might plausibly enough deduce the whole psychological 
history of Fouqu^ ; for it seems as if the beautiful and wondrous spirit 
of this literature, so fervent yet so joyful, so solemn yet so full of blan¬ 
dishment, with its warlike piety, and gay chivalrous pomp, had taken 
entire possession of his mind, and moulded his unsettled powers into the 
form which they have ever since retained. One thing, at all events, is 
clear without help of theory: An ideal of Christian Knighthood, whence¬ 
soever borrowed or derived, has all along, with more or less distinctness, 
hovered round his fancy; and this it has been the constant task not only 
of his pen to represent in poetical delineations, but also of his life to 
realise in external conduct As to its origin, whether in the poetry of 
Spain, or in the perplexities of a suffering and religious life, or in the 
Frrach Revolution and its reaction on a temper abhorrent of its material 
principles, or in any or all of these causes, it were unprofitable to in¬ 
quire } for‘the problem is of no vital importance, and we have not data 
for even an approximate solution. 

Fouque published his first works under the pseudonym of Pellegrin: 
he translated the Numancia of Cervantes; he wrote Sigurd, Ahvin, 
Hu History of Ritter Galmy: a small volume of Dramatic Tales a^as 
published for him by his friend Schl^el. These performances are all 
of a chivalry cast; attempts to body forth the sentiment with which our 
Author’s mind was already almost exclusively pervaded. Their success 
was incomplete; sufficient to indicate their object, but not to attain it. 
The models which he had in view seem still to have awed and over¬ 
shadowed his poetic faculty; his productions have a southern exotic as¬ 
pect ; and in the opinion of his critics, it is only in glimpses that a 
genuine inspiration can be discerned in them. Der Held des Hardens 
(The Hero of the North), a dramatic work in three parts, grounded on 
the story of the Niebelungen Lied, was the first performance sent forth 
in his own name; and also the first which show^ his genius in its own 
form, or produced any deep impression on the public. This work was 
acknowledged to be of true northern growth: it found applauding readers, 
and had the honour to be criticised in the Heidelberger Jahrbucher, by 
no meaner a person than Jean Paul Friedrich Richter, who bestowed on 
the poet the surname of Der Tapfere, or Hu Valiant, in allusion to the 
quality which seemed to be the soul of his own character, and of the 
characters which he portrayed. 

The ground thus gained. La Motte Fouqu^ has not been negligent 
to make good and extend. Since the date of his first appearance, year 
alter year has duly added its tribute of volumes to the list of his works; 
he has writtmi in verse and prose, in narrative and representation ; his 
productions varying in fiwm through all the extremes of variety, but 
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animated by the same old spirit, that of Knighthood and Religiom On 
the whole, he seems to have continued growing in esteem, both with the 
lower and the upper classes of the literary world. His Zaubemng (Magic 
Ring) has lately been translated into English : we have also versions of 
his Sintram and his Undine. The last little work, published in 1811, 
has become a literary pet in its oivn country; being dandled and patted 
not only by the soft hands of poetical maidens, but even by the homy 
paws of Recensents, a class of beings to the full as dire and doughty as 
our own Reviewers. Undine and Sintram are parts of a series or di • 
cuit of “ Romantic fictions,” entitled the yahreszeiten (Seasons), which 
were published successively at four different periods: it is from the same 
work, the Autumn Number of it, i)aaXAslauga*sJCni^Uf the Tale which 
follows this Introduction, has been extracted. 

The poet had now wedded : and we figure him as happy in his own 
Arcadian seclusion; for his lady is a woman of kindred genius, and has 
added new celebrity to his name by various writings, partly of her oum, 
partly in concert with her husband. In 1813, his poetic leisure was in¬ 
terrupted by the clang of battle-trampets. Napoleon’s star bad -b^[un 
to decline ; and Prassia rose, as one man, to break asunder th^ fetters 
with which he had so long chained Europe to the dust. The knightly 
-Baron was the first to rouse himself at the voice of his country; he again 
girded on his harness, and took the field at the head of a small troop 
of volunteers. His little band would seem to have been joined with, the 
Jager (or, as we call it. Chasseur) R^[iment of Brandenbui^ Cuirasaers; 
in which squadron he served, first as Lieutenant, then as Rittmeister, 
with the devout and fervid gallantry, which he had so often previously 
delineated in his writings. Like the lamented Komer, he stood by the 
cause both with “ the Lyre and the Sword.” His arm was ever in the 
hottest of the battle; and his songs uplifted the triumph of victory, or 
breathed fresh ardour into the hearts of his comrades in defeat. These 
lyrical effusions have since been collected and published : for the futore 
historian they will form an interesting memorud. At Culm, the poetical 
soldier was wounded ; but the incompleteness of his cure did not prevent 
him from appearing in his place on the great day of Leipzig j a^ thence¬ 
forward following the scattered enemy to the t^ks of the Rhine. Here 
ill health, arisii^ from excessive exertion, forced him to return; he had 
toiled faithfully till the struggle was decided; and could now, with a 
quiet mind, leave others to complete the task. By the King he was 
raised to the rank of Major, and decorated with the cross of the Order 
of St. John. He retired to his former residence at Rennhau^n, near 
Rathenau ; betook himself again to writing, with unabated diligence; 
and has since produced, among various other chivalry performances of 
greater or smaller extent, an ** epic poem,” entitled CVtmww, celebrating 
the events in which he himself was present and form^ part Here, so 
far as I have understood, he still chiefly resides; oijoyii^ an miviable 
lot ; the domestic society of a virtuous and ^ed udfe ; the exercise of 
a poetic genius, which his brethren rei>ay with praise; and still deara 
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honours as a man and a citizen, which his own conscience may declare 
that he has merited. 

Fouqu^’s genius is not of a kind to provoke or solicit much criticism; 
for its faults are n^jative rather than positive, and its beauties are not 
difficult to discern. The structure of his mind is simple; his intellect is 
in harmony with his feelings; and his taste seems to include few modes 
of excellence, which he has not in some considerable d^ee the power to 
realise. He is thus in unison with himself; his works are free from inter¬ 
nal inconsistency, and appear to be produced with lightness and freedona. 
A pure sensitive heart, deeply reverent of Truth, and Beauty, and Heroic 
Virtuq; a quick perception of certain forms embodying these high quali¬ 
ties ; and a delicate and dainty hand in picturing them forth, are gifte 
which few readers of his works will contest him. At the same time, it 
must be granted, he has no preeminence in strength, either of head or 
heart; and his circle of activity, though full of animation, is far from 
comprehensive. He is, as it were, possessed by one idea. A few notes, 
some of them, in truth, of rich melody, yet still a very few, include the 
whole music of his being. The Chapel and the Tilt-yard stand in the 
background or the for^round, in all the scenes of his universe. He 
gives us knights, soft-hearted and strong-armed ; full of Christian self- 
d^iial, patience, meekness and gay easy daring; they stand before us 
in their mild frankness with suitable equipment, and accompaniment of 
squire and dame; and frequently the whole has a true, though seldom a 
vigorous, poetic life. If this can content us, it is well: if not, there is 
no help; for change of scene and person brings little change of subject; 
even when no chivalry is mention^, we feel too clearly the influence of 
its unseen presence. Nor can it be said, that in this solitary department 
his success is of the very highest sort. To body forth the spirit of Chris¬ 
tian Knighthood in existing poetic forms ; to wed that old sentiment to 
modern thoughts^ was a task which he could not attempt. He has 
turned rather to the fictions and machinery of former days ; and trans¬ 
planted his heroes into distant ages, and scenes divided by their nature 
from our common world. Their manner of existence comes imaged back 
to us faint and ineffectual, like the crescent of the setting moon. 

These however, are not faults, but the want of merits. Where 
something is effected, it were ungracious to reckon up too narrowly how 
much is left untried. In all his writings, Fouqu^ shows himself as a man 
deeply imbued with feelings of religion, honour and brotherly love; he 
sings of Faith and Affection with a full heart; and a spirit of tender¬ 
ness, and vestal purity, and meek heroism, sheds salutary influences from 
his presence. He is no primate or bishop in the Church Poetical; but 
a simple chaplain, who merits the honours of a small butwell-dischaiged 
function, and claims no other. 

In structure, Fouqui seems the converse of Mumus, whom he 

follows in die present volume. If Mu^us was a man of talent, with 
little genius, Fouqu^ is a man of genius, with little more than an ordinary 
share of talent His intellect is not richer or more powerful than that 
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of common minds, nor his insight into the world and man’s heart more 
keen; but his feelings are finer, and the touch of an aerial fancy gives 
life and loveliness to the products of his other powers. Among English 
authors, we might liken him to Southey; though their provinces of 
writing are widely diverse; and in regard to general culture and ac¬ 
quirement, the latter must be reckoned greatly his superior. Like Sou¬ 
they, he finds more readily than he invents ; and his invention, whai 
he does trust to it, is apt to be daring rather than successful. Yet his 
extravagant fictions are pervaded by a true sentiment; a soft vivifying 
soul looks through them; a religious submission, a cheerful and un¬ 
wearied patience in affliction; mild, earnest hope and love, and peaceful 
subdued enthusiasm. 

To these internal endowments he adds the merit of a style by no 
means ill adapted for displapng them. Lightness and simplicity are 
its chief characteristics: his periods move along in lively rhythm; stu¬ 
diously excluding all pomp of phraseology; expressing his strongest 
thoughts in the humblest words, and veiling dark sufferings or resolute 
purposes in a placid smile. A faint superficial g[aiety seems to rest over 
all his images: it is not merriment or humour; but the self-possession 
of a man too earnestly serious to be heedful of solemn looks; and it 
plays like sunshine on the surface of a dark pool, deepening by contrast 
the impressiveness of the gloom which it does not penetrate. 

If this little Tale oi Aslauga^s Knight* afford any tolerable emblem 
of those qualities, the reader will not grudge perusing it. I pretend 
not to offer it as the best of Fouqu^’s writings, but only as the best I 
know of for my present purpose. Sintrant and Undine are already in 
our language: this tale is weaker in result, but also shorter in compass. 
That its chivalry is of a still wilder sort than that which we supposed 
Cervantes had abolished two centuries ago; that its form is thin and 
unsubstantial, and its effect unsatisfactory, I need not attempt to d»y. 
An extravagant fiction for the basis; delicate, airy and beautiful deline¬ 
ations in the detail; and the everlasting principles of Faith, and In- 
t^jity, and Love, pervading the whole: such is frequently the character 
of Fouqu^’s writings; and such, on a smaller scale, appears to be that 
01 Asiauga's Knight, which is now, with all its imperfections on its 
head, to be submitted to the courtesy of English judges. 

LUDWIG TIECK. 

Lo'DWIG Tieck, bom at Berlin on the 31st of May 1773, is knoum 
to the world only as a Man of Letters, having never held any public 
station, or followed any profession, except that of authorship. Of 
private history the critics and news-hunters of his own country complain 
that they have little information; a deficiency which may arise in part 
from the circumstance that till of late years, though from the first ad- 

• Our only Translation from FouquA 
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mired by the Patricians of his native literature, he has stood in no high 
£svour, and of course awakened no great curiosity, among the reading 
l*Ubs ; and may indicate, at the same time, that in his walk and conver¬ 
sation there is little wonderful to be discovered. 

His literary life he began at Berlin, in his twenty-second year, by the 
publication of three Novels, following each other in quick succession : 
Abdallahy IVilUam Lovell and Peter Leberrecht. These works found 
small patronage at their first appearance, and are still regarded as im¬ 
mature products of his genius; the opening of a cloudy as well as fervid 
dawn; betokening a day of strong heat, and perhaps at last of serene 
brightness. A gloomy tragic spirit is said to reign throughout all of 
them; the image of a high passionate mind, scorning the base and the 
falser rather than accomplishing the good and the true; in rapt earnest¬ 
ness * intem^ting Fate,’ and receiving no answer, but the echo of its 
own questions reverberated from the dead walls of its vast and lone 
imprisonment. 

In this stage of spiritual prc^ess, where so many not otherwise un¬ 
gifted mind s at leng^ painfully content themselves to take up their per¬ 
manent abode, where our own noble and hapless Byron perished from 
among us at the instant when his deliverance seemed at hand, it was not 
Tieck’s ill fortune to continue too long. His Popular Tales^ published 
in 1797 as an appendage to his last Novel, under the title of Peter Le^ 
berreckts Volksmahrchen, already indicate that he had worked his way 
through these baleful shades into a calmer and sunnier elevation; from 
which, and happily without looking at the world through a painted glass 
of any sort, he had begun to see that there were things to be believed, 
as well as things to be denied; things to be loved and forwarded, as 
well as things to be hated and trodden under foot. The active and po¬ 
sitive of Goodness was displacing the barren and tormenting negative; 
and worthy feelings were now to be translated into their only proper 
language^ worthy actions. In Tieck’s mind, all Goodness, all that was 
noble or excellent in Nature, seems to have combined itself under the 
image of Poetic Beauty; to the service and defence of which he has ever 
rince unweariedly devoted his gifts and his days. 

These Volksm&hrchen are of the most vari^ nature: sombre, pathe¬ 
tic, fantastic, satirical; but all pervaded by a warm genM soul, which 
accommodates itself with equal aptitude to the gravest or the gayest 
form. A soft abundance, a simple and kindly but often solemn majesty 
is in them: wondrous shapes, full of meaning, move over the scene, true 
modem denizens of the old Fairyland; low tones of plaintiveness or awe 
flit round us; or a starry splendour twinkles down from the immeasur¬ 
able depths of Night. 

It is by this work, as revised and perfected long afterwards, that 

now purpose introducing Tieck to the notice of the English r^er: 
it was by this also that he was introduced to the notice of his country¬ 
men. Pet& Lebemehts VolksmShrehen was reviewed by August Wit- 
helm Schl^el in the Jena IdttertUurMeUun^; and its author, for the first 
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dme, brought under the eye of the world as a man of rich endowments, 
and in the fair way for turning them to proper account. To the body 
of the world, however, this piece of news was surprbing rather than 
delightful; for Tieck’s merits were not of a kind to split the ears of the 
groundlings, and his manner of producing them was ill calculated to 
conciliate a kind hearing. Schiller and Gk>ethe were at this time silent, 
or occupied with History and Philosophy: Tieck belonged not to the 
PvisHng poetic guild; and, far from soliciting admission, he had not 
scrupled, in the most pleasant fashion, to inform the craftsmen that 
their great Diana was a dumb idol, and their silver shrines an unprofit¬ 
able thing. Among these Volksmahrchen one of the most prominent 
is Der ^Hefelte Kater^ a dramatised version of Puss in Boots; under 
the grotesque masque of which, he had laughed with his whole heart, 
in a true Aristophanic vein, at the actual aspect of literature; and wth- 
out mingling his satire with personalities, or any other false ingredient, 
had rained it like a quiet shower of volcanic ashes on the cant of Illu¬ 
mination, the cant of Sensibility, the cant of Criticism, and the many 
other cants of that shallow time, till the gumflower products of the poetic 
garden hung draggled and black under their unkindly coating. In an¬ 
other country, at another day, the drama of Puss in Boots may justly be 
supposed to appear with enfeebled influences; yet even to a stranger 
there is • not wanting a feast of broad joyous humour in this strange 
phantasmagoria, where pit and stage, and man and animal, and e^rth 
and air, are jumbled in confusion worse confounded, and the copious, 
kind, ruddy light of true mirth overshines and warms the whole. 

This What-d’ye-call-it of Puss in Boots was, as it were, the keynote 
which for several years determined the tone of Tieck’s literary enter¬ 
prises. The same spirit lives in his Verkekrte Welt (World turned Topsy¬ 
turvy), a drama of similar structure, which accompanied the former; in 
his tale of Zerbino^ or the Tour in search of Taste, which soon followed 
it; and in numerous parodies and lighter pieces which he gave to the 
world in his Poetic Journal; the second and last volume of which peri¬ 
odical contains his Letters on Shakspeare, inculcating the same doctrines, 
in a graver shape. About this time, after a short residence in Ham¬ 
burg, where he had married, he removed his abode to Jena; a change 
which confirmed lum in his literary tendencies, and facilitate the at¬ 
tainment of thdr objects. It was here that he became ^quainted 
the two Schl^ls; and, at the same time, with their friend Novalu^ a 
young mar* of a pure, warm and benignant genius, whose fine spirit 
died in its first blossoming, and whose posthumous works it wa^ ere 
long, the melancholy task of Tieck and the younger Schlegel to pub¬ 
lish under their superintendence. With Wackenroder of Berlin, a per¬ 
son of kindred with Novalis, and kindred fortune also^ having died 
very early, Tieck was already acquainted and united; for he had cooper¬ 
ated in the Herzensergiessungen eines einsemen Klosterbruders, an elegant 
and impressive work on picttwrial art^ and Wack enr oder*> chief perform* 
ancr. 
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These young men sympathised completely in their critical ideas with 
Tieck; and each was labouring in his own sphere to disseminate them, 
and r^uce them to practice. Their endeavours, it would seem, have 
prospered; for in colloquial literary history, this gifted cinquefoil, oftra 
it is only the trefoil of Tieck and the two S chisels, have the credit, 
which was long the blame, of founding a New School of Poetry, by 
which the Old School, first fired upon in the GesHefelte Kaier^ and ever 
afterwards assailed, without intermission, by eloquence and ridicule, 
argument and entreaty, was at length displaced and hunted out of being; 
or, like Partridge the Astrologer, reduced to a life which could be proved 
to be no life. 

Of I’his New School, which has been the subject of much unwise 
tallr^ and of much not very wise writing, we carmot here attempt to 
offer any suitable description, far less any just estimate. One thing may 
be remarked, that the epithet School seems to describe the case with 
little propriety. That since the beginning of the present century, a great 
change has taken place in German literature, is plain enough, wthout 
commentators j but that it was effected by three young men, livi^ in 
the little town of Jena, is not by any means so plain. The critical 
principles of Tieck and the Schlegels had already been set forth, in the 
form both of precept and prohibition, and with all the aids of philo* 
sophic depth and epigrammatic emphasis, by the united minds of Goethe 
and Schiller, in the Horen and Xenien. The development and practical 
application of the doctrine is all that pertains to these reput^ founders 
of the sect. But neither can the change be said to have originated with 
Schiller and Goethe j for it is a change originating not in individuals, 
but in universal circumstances, and belongs not to Germany, but to 
Europe. Among ourselves, for instance, within the last thirty years, 
who has not lifted up his voice with double vigour in praise of Shakspeare 
and Nature, and vituperation of French taste and French philosophy ? 
who has not heard of the glories of old English literature; the wealth 
of Queen Elisabeth’s age; the penury of Queen Anne’s; and the inquiry 
whether Pope was a poet? A similar temper is breaking out in France 
itself, hermetically sealed as that country seemed to be against all foreign 
influences; and doubts are begiiming to be entertained, and even ex¬ 
pressed, about Corneille and the Three Unities. It seems to be sub¬ 
stantially the same thing which has Occurred in Germany, and b^ 
attributed to Tieck and Ms Associates: only that the revolution, which 
is here proceeding, and in France commencing, appears in Germany to 
be completed. Its results have there been embodied in elaborate laws, 
and profound systems have been promulgated and accepted; whereas 
with us, in past years, there has been as it were a Literary Anarchy; 
for the Pandects of Blair and Bossu are obsolete or abrc^ted, but no 
new code supplies their place; and, author and critic^ each sings or sajrs 
that which is right in his Own qres. For the principles of German 
Poetic^ we can only refer the reader to the treatises of Kant, Schiller, 
Riditer, the Schl^els, and their many copyists and expositors; with the 
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promise that his labour will be hard, but not unrewarded by a plenteous 
harvest of results, which, whether they be doubted, denied or l^eved, 
he will find no trivial or unprofitable subject for his contemplation. 

These doctrines of taste, which Tieck embraced every opportunity 
of enforcing as a critic, he did not fail diligently to exemplify in prac¬ 
tice j as a long and rapid series of poetical performances lies before the 
world to attest. Of these, his Genoveva, a Play grounded on the legend 
of that Saint, appears to be regarded as his masterpiece by the best 
judges; though Franz Sternebalds IVanderungeUf the fictitious History of 
a Student of Painting, was more relished by others; and, as a critic tells 
us, ‘ here and there a low voice might be even heard voting that this 
‘ novel equalled Wilhelm Meister; the peaceful clearness of which it 

* however nowise attained, but only, with visible effort, strove to imitate.* 
In this last work he was assisted by Wackenroder. At an earlier period, 
he had come forth as a translator, with a new version oiDon Quixote: he 
now appeared also as a commentator, with a work entitled Minnelieder 
aus deni SchwcMschen Zeitalter (Minstrelsy of the Swabian Era), pub¬ 
lished at Berlin in 1803; with an able Preface, explaining the relation of 
these poets to Petrarca and the Troubadours. In 1804, he sent out his 
Kaiser Octavianus, a Story which, like the other wor^ mentioned in this 
paragraph, I have never seen, but wWch I find praised by his country¬ 
men in no very intelligible terms, as * a fair revival of the old Mahrchen 

* (Traditionary Tale) j in which, however, the poet moves freely, and 

* has completed the cycle of the romance.* Die Gemalde (The Pictures), 
another of his fictions, has lately been translated into English. 

Tieck’s frequent change of place bespeaks less settledness in his do¬ 
mestic than happily existed in his intellectual circumstances. From Jena 
he seems to have again removed to Berlin; then to a country residence 
near Frankfort-on-Oder; which, in its turn, he quitted for a journey into 
Italy. In this classic country he found new facilities for two of his 
favourite pursuits; he employed himself, it is said, to good purpose, in the 
study of ancient and modem Art j to which, while in Rome, he added 
the examining of many old German manuscripts preserved in the Vatican 
Library. From his labours in this latter department, and elsewhere, his 
countrymen have not long ago obtained, in addition to the Mins^elsy, 
an Altdeutsches Theater (Old-German Theatre), in two volumes, with the 
hope of more. A collection of Old-German Poetry is still expected. 

In 1806, he returned to Germany} first to Munich, then to his 
former retreat near Frankfort; but, for the next seven years, he was little 
heard of as an active member of the literary world; and the r^[ret of 
his admirers was increased by intelligence that ill health was the cause 
of his inactivity. That this inactivity was more apparent than real, he 
has proved by his reappearance in new vigour, at* time when he finds 
a readier welcome and more willing audience. He has since published 
abundwtly in various forms; as a translator, an editor, and a writer 
both of poetry and prose. In 1812, appeared his early VolksmShrc^ 
retouched and improved, and combing into a whole, by conversations, 
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critical, disquisitionaiy and descriptive, in two volumes, entitled Phan¬ 
tasm; from which our present specimens of him are taken. His Alt- 
deutsches Theater was followed by an Alten^isches, including the disputed 
plays of Shakspeare; a work gladly received by his countrymen, no less 
devoted admirers of Shakspeare than ourselves. Since that time, he has 
paid us a personal visit. In 1818, he was in London, and is said to 
have been well satisfied with his reception; which we cannot but hope 
was as cMpectful and kind as a guest so accomplished, and so friendly 
to Kn gland, deserved at our hands. The fruit of his residence among 
us, it seems, has already appeared in his writings. He has very lately 
given to the world a Novel on Shakspeare and his Times; in which he 
has not trembled to introduce, as acting characters, the great dramatist 
himself, with Marlowe, and various other poets of that age. Such is the 
report; which adds, that his work is admired in Germany; but that any 
copy of it has crossed the Channel, I have not heard. Of Tieck’s pre¬ 
sent residence, or special pursuits, or economical circumstances, I am 
sorry to confess my entire ignorance. One little fact may perhaps 
be worth adding; that Sophie Bemhardi, an esteemed authoress, is his 
sister. 

A very slight power of observation will suffice to convince us that 
Tieck is no ordinary; but a true Poet, a Poet born as well as made. 
Of a nature at once susceptible and strong, he has looked over the circle 
of human interests with a far-sighted and piercing eye, and partaken 
deeply of its joy and woe; and these impressions on his heart or his 
lytind have been like seed sown on fertile ground, ripening under the 
skyey influences into rich ^d varied luxuriance. He is no mere observer 
and compiler; rendering back to us, with additions or subtractions, the 
Beauty which existing things have of themselves presented to him; but 
a true Maker, to whom the actual and external is but the excitement for 
ideal creations, representing and ennobling its effects. His feeling or 
knowledge, hb love or scorn, his gay humour or solemn eamestnes^ all 
the riches of his inward world, are pervaded and mastered by the living 
energy of the soul which possesses them; and their finer essence is wafted 
to us in his poetry, like Arabian odours on the wings of the wind. 

But this may be said of all true poets; and each is distinguished 
from all by his individual characteristics. Among Tieck’s, one of the 
most remarkable is his combination of so nrany gifts in such full and 
Bimpl** harmony. His ridicule does not obstruct his adoration; his gay 
Southern fanqr lives in union with a Northern heart. With the moods 
of a longing and impassioned spirit he seems deeply conversant; and a 
still imagination, in the highest sense of that word, reig^ over all his 
poetic world. Perhaps, on the whole, this is his distinguishing faculty; 
an imaginatimi, not of the intellect, but of the character, not so much 
vague and gigantic as altogether void and boundless. A feelmg as of 
desert vastness steals over us in what appeared to be a common scene; 
or in passages, a fire as of a furnace glows in one small spot, under 
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the infinitude of darkness: Immensity and Eternity seem to rest over the 
bounded and quickly-fading. 

His minH we should call well cultivated; for no part of it seems 
stunted in its growth, and it acts in soft unimpeded union. His heart 
seons chastened in the school of experience; fervid, yet meek and hum¬ 
ble, heedful of good in mean forms, and looking for its satisfaction not 
in passive, but in active enjoyments. His poetical taste se^ns no less 
polished and pure: with all his mental riches and excursiveness, he 
merits in the highest degree the praise of chaste simplicity, both in con¬ 
ception and style. No man ever rejected more carefully the aid of ex- 
a^eration in word and thought, or produced more result by humbler 
means. Who could have supposed that a tragedy, no mock-heroic, but 
a real tragedy, calculated to affect and excite us, could have been erect^ 
on the groundwork of a nursery tale? Yet let any one read Blaubart in 
the Phantasus, and say whether this is not accomplished. Nor is Tieck’s 
history of our old friend Bluebeard any Fairyland George Barnwell; but 
a genuine play, with comic as well as tragic life in it; ‘a group of earnest 
figures, painted on a laughing ground,’ and surprising us with poetical 
delight, where we looked for an}rthing sooner. 

In hb literary life, Tieck has essayed many provinces, both of the 
imaginative and the intellectual world; but his own peculiar province 
seems to be that of the Mdhrchen; a word which, for want of a proper 
synonym, we are forced to translate by the imperfect periphrase of Popu¬ 
lar Traditionary Tale. Here, by the consent of all his critics, includ¬ 
ing even the collectors of real Makrchen^ he reigns without any rival. 
The true tone of that ancient time, when man wras in his childhood, 
when the universe within was divided by no wall of adamant from the 
universe without, and the forms of the Spirit mingled and dwelt in trust¬ 
ful sisterhood with the forms of the Sense, was not easy to seize and 
adapt with any fitness of application to the feelings of modem minds. 
It was to penetrate into the inmost shrines of Imagmation, where human 
passion and action are reflected in dim and fitful but deeply significant 
resemblances, and to copy these with the guileless humble graces which 
alone can become them. Such tales ought to be poetical, Wause they 
spring from the very fountains of natural feeling; they ought to be mora\ 
not as exemplifying some current apophthegm, but as imaging forth in 
shadowy emblems the universal tendencies and destinies of mm That 
Tieck has succeeded thus far in his Tales is not asserted by his warmest 
admirers;‘ but only that he now and then approaches such success and 
throughout approaches it more closely than any of his rivals. 

How far this judgment of Tieck’s admirers is correct, our readers are 
now to try for themselves.» Respectihg the recepti m of these Tales, I 
cannot boast of having any very certain, still less any very flattering pre¬ 
sentiment. Their merits, such as they hav^ are not of a kind to force 

^ The Tales translated from Tieck are: i. Fatrhaired BMert; 
a. The Trusty Eckart; 3. TAe Runtaborg; 4. Tk» Ehes; 5. The Goblet. 
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themselves on the reader; and to search for merits few readers are in* 
dined. The ordinary lovers of witch and fiuiy matter will remark a 
deficiency of spectres and enchantments hers, and complain that the 
whole is rather dull. Cultivated freethinkers again, well knowing that 
no ghosts or elves exist in this country, will smile at the crackbrainrf 
dreamer, with his spelling-book prose and doggrel verse, and dismiss 
him good-naturedly as a German Lake-poet. Alas, alas! Ludwig Tieck 
could also fantasy, ‘ like a drunk Irishman,' with great conveniency, if it 
seemed good to him; he can laugh too, and disbelieve and set springes 
to catch woodcocks in manifold wise; but his present business was not 
this: nor, I fear, is the lover of witch matter, or the cultivated free¬ 
thinker, likely soon to discover what it was. 

Other readers there are, however, who will come to him in a truer 
and meeker spirit, and, if I mistake not, be rewarded with some touches 
of genuine poetry. For the credit of the stranger, I ought to remind 
them that he appears under many disadvantages. In the process of trans¬ 
lation he has necessarily lost, and perhaps in more than the usual pro¬ 
portion ; the childlike character of his style was apt to diverge into the 
childish; the nakedness of his rhymes, perhaps at first only wavering 
between simplicity and silliness, must in my hands too frequently have 
shifted nearer the latter. Above all, such works as his come on us un¬ 
prepared ; unprovided with any model* by which to estimate them, or 
any cat^ory under which to arrange them. Nevertheless, the present 
specimens of Tieck do exhibit some features of his mind; a few, but 
tho%, as it seems to me, its rarest and highest features; to such readers, 
and with such allowances, the Runenherg^ the Trusty Eckart and their 
associates may be commended with some confidence 


E. T. W. HOFFMANN. 

Hoffmann’s Life and Remains have been published, shortly after 
his decease, and with an amplitude of detail corresponding rather to the 
popularity than to the intrinsic merit of the subject; for Hoffmann be¬ 
longs to that too numerous class of vivid and gifted literary men, whose 
genius, never cultured or elaborated into purity, finds loud and sudden, 
rather than judicious or permanent admiration; and whose history, full 
of error and perplexed vicissitude, excites sympathising regret in a few, 
and unwise wonder in matiy. From this Work, which is honestly and 
modestly enough written, and has, to all appearance, been extensively 
read and approved of, I borrow most of the following particulars. 

Ernst Theodor Wilhdra Hoflinann was bom at Konigsberg, in 
Prussia, on the 24th of January 177^* Nis fether occupied a post of 

* I have not forgotten Allan Cunningham's Traditional Tales of the 
English and Scottish Peasantry: a work fall of kind fancy and soft glovdng 
exifowimce, and with traces of a genius which might rise into a far loftier 
and purer dement than it has ever yet moved and lived in. 
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some dignity in the administration of JusUce; the mother’s relatives were 
also engaged in the profession of Law; most of them respectably, some 
of them with considerable influence and reputation. The elder Hoff¬ 
mann is said to have been a man of talent ; but his temper and habitudes 
were irr^[ular; his wife was sickly, sensitive and perhaps querulous and 
uncompliant: in our Ernst their second child’s third year, the parents 
discovered that they could not live together; and, apparently by mutual 
consent, dissolved their ill-assorted union. The father withdrew from 
Kbnigsbeig, to prosecute his legal and judicial oigagements elsewhere; 
and seems to have troubled himself no farther about his offspring or old 
connexions: he died, several years after, at Insterburg, where he had 
been stationed as a Judge in the Criminal Court of the Oberland. The 
other parent retired with young Ernst to her mother’s house, also in 
Kbnigsbeig; and there, in painM maction, wore out seventeen sick and 
pitiable years, before death put a period to her sufferings. Prior to the 
separation, the elder child, also a boy, had gone astray into wicked 
courses, and at last set forth as an infant prodigal into the wide world. 
The two brothers never met, though the elder is said to be still in life. 

Cut off from his natural guardians and directors, young Hoffinann 
seems to have received no adequate compensation for the want of them, 
and his early culture was but ill conducted. The grandmother, like her 
daughter, ivas perpetually sick, neither of the two almost ever stirring 
from their rooms. An uncle, retired with the barren title of Justizrath 
from an abortive practice of Law, took charge of the boy’s education: 
but little Otto had no insight into the endowments or perversities of his 
nephew, and spent much fruitless effort in endeavouring to train the 
frolicsome urchin to a clock-work life like his own; for Otto lived by 
square and rule; his history was a rigid, strenuous, methodical procedure; 
of which, indeed, except the process of diction, faithfully enough per¬ 
formed, the result, in Otto’s case, was nothing. An unmamed aunt, the 
only other member of the family, the only member of it gifted with any 
share of sense, appears to have had a truer view of young Hoffmann; 
but she loved the little rogue too well; and her tenderness, though re¬ 
paid by equal and continued tenderness on his part, perhaps hart him 
more than the leaden constraint of his uncle. For the r<»t, the boy did 
not let the yoke lie too heavy on his shoulders: Otto, it is true, was his 
teacher, his chamber-mate and bed-mate; but every Thursday the little 
Justizrath went out to pay visits, and the pupil could then celebrate a 
day of bedlam jubilee: in a little while too, by superiority of natural 
cunnii^, he had sounded the Justizrath; wd from his twelfth year, we 
are told, he scarcely ever spoke a word with him, except forpnrpo^ of 
mystification. In this prim drcl^ he ^w up in almost compltte isola¬ 
tion ; for, by reason ot its fantastic strictness, the household was visited 
by few; and except one boy, a nephew of the Author Hippel’s, with 
whom he.,accidentally became acquainted, Ho ffmann had no companion 
but liis foolish unde and his too fond aunt With yoimg Hippel his 
intinuu^more and more increased; and it is pleasant to record of both. 
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that this early connexion continued unbroken, ofta warm and helpful, 
through many changes of fortune; Hoffinann’s school-friend stood by his 
death-bed, and took his farewell of him with true heartfelt tears. 

For classical instruction, he was early sent to the public school of 
Kdnigsbeig; but till his thirteenth or fourteenth year, he acquired no 
taste for these pursuits; and remained unnoticed by his teacher, and by 
all his schoolfellows, except Hippel, rather disrespected and disliked. 
Music and pain ting , in which also he had masters, were more to his 
taste : in a short whHe, he could fantasy to admiration on the harpsi¬ 
chord ; and there was no comic visage in Konigsberg which he had not 
sketched in caricature. His tiny stature (for in youth, as in manhood, 
he was little, and * incredibly brisk') giving him an almost infantile ap¬ 
pearance, added new wonder to these attainments; and so young Ernst 
became a musical and pictorial prodigy j to the no small comfort of Jus- 
tizrath Otto, who delighted to observe that the little imp who had played 
him so many sorry tricks, and so often overset the steady machinery of 
his household economy, was turning out not a blackguard, but a genius. ■ 

With more prudence and regularity than could have been expected, 
Hoffinann betook himself, in due time, to preparing for the l^al profes¬ 
sion ; to which, as if by hereditary destiny, he was appointed. In the 
Konigsberg University, indeed he confessed that Kant’s prelections were 
a dead letter to him, though it was at that time the fashion both for the 
wise and simple to ^ metaphysically trairscendental: but he abstained 
from the riotous practices of his fellow-^rrr^, and pursued with strict 
fidelity the tasks by which he hoped ere long to gain an independent 
livelihood, and be delivered from the thraldom of his grandmother and 
Justizrath Otto. In this hope he laboured ; allowing himsdf no recrea¬ 
tion, except once a-week an evening of literary talk with his fellow-stu¬ 
dent Hippel, and an occasioiral glance into Winkelniann^ or other works 
on Art, to which, as formerly, the better part of his nature was passion¬ 
ately devoted. 

In 1795, he passed his first professional trial, and was admitted Aus- 
cultator of the Court of Kbn^beig: an establishment administrative as 
well as judicial; in which, however, owing to the pressure of applicants, 
it was impossible to give hun full employment. This leisure, which, 
with so hot and impatient a spirit, hung hea^ enough on his hands, he 
endeavoured to fill up with subsidiary pursuits: he gave private lessons 
in music j he painted wild landscapes, or grotesque figures, to which ‘a 
bold alternation of colour and shade’ gave a specific character; he talked 
of m en and things with the most sportful fancy, or the most biting sar¬ 
casm : in fine, he wrote two Novds. One of these, at least, he had 
hoped to see in print; for a bookseller had received it with some expres¬ 
sions of encouragement; but after half a year, his fair manuscript was 
returned to him all soiled and creased, with an answer, that * the anony- 
mUy of the work was Ukely to hurt its sale.’ In the ineim tiine, his 
Mtu ati o n had become still more perplexed by a private incident in the 
style of the NotmlU Hihtie, One of his £ur music-pupils was too lovely 
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and too soft-hearted: no marriage could be thought of between the par¬ 
ties, for she was far above him in rank j and the contradictions and en¬ 
tanglements of this affair so pained and oppressed him, that he longed 
with double vehemence to be out of Konigsberg. At last, after much 
wavering and consulting, he snatched himself away, with a resolute, in¬ 
deed almost heroic effort, from the unpropitious scene; and proceeded, 
in the summer of 1796, to Great Glog^au in Silesia, where another uncle, 
a brother of Otto’s, occupied a post in the Administration, and had pro¬ 
mised to procure him employment, 

In Great Glogau he did not find the composure which he was in 
search of; his uncle and his cousins treated him with great affection, 
and his labour was not irksome or unprofitable; but, in his letters, he 
complains incessantly of tedium, and other spiritual maladies; and, in 
1798, he joyfully took leave of Silesia, following his uncle, who was now 
promoted to a higher legal post in Berlin. Here too the young jurist 
continued only for a short time. Having passed his third and last trial, 
the examen rigorosum^ and this with no common applause, he was soon 
afterwards appointed Assessor of the Court at Posen, in South Prussia 
(Poland); whither he proceeded in March 1800. 

With Hoffmann’s removal to Poland begins a new era of his life ; he 
was now director of his own actions, and unhappily he did not direct 
them well. At Berlin, and even at Great Glogau, he had been accus¬ 
tomed to enliven the routine of legal duty by the study of Art} for which 
the public collections of pictures, and the numerous professors of music, 
had in both cities afforded considerable opportumty. In Posen, these 
resources were abridged} there was little music, little painting j his offi¬ 
cial associates were dry weekday men, who worked hard at their desks, 
and lived hard when enfranchised from them ; without taste for litera¬ 
ture, or art of any kind, except it were the art of cookery and brewing. 
The Poles also were a lively, jolly people, and much addicted to ‘strong 
Hungary wine. ’ Hoffinann yielded too far to the custom of the land; 
and here, it would seem, contracted habits of irr^larity, firom which he 
could never after get delivered. Another refuge against tedium, derived 
from his own peculiar resources, was even less to be excused. In pri¬ 
vate hours, he had condescended to become the scandalous chronicle of 
Posen, and to sketch a series of caricatures, exhibitiig, under the most 
ludicrous yet recognisable aspects, a great number of individuals and 
transactions j sparing no rank or relation, where he fancied himself tc 
have been provoked, or thought his satire might be expected to tell. On 
occasion of a masquerade, a gay companion, his future brother-in-law, 
equipped himself like an Italian hawker; and proceeding to the ball 
with this pestilent ware in his basket^ distributed the pictures, each pic¬ 
ture to some ill-wishar of the person whom it represented; and then 
vanished from the room. For the first half hoar, there was a goieral 
triumph; which, on comparii^ notes, passed into a general waiL The 
author was si>eedi1y detected ; his talent, the onty thii^ admirable in the 
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transactiMi, betrayed him, and the punishment followed close on the 
offence. Intelligence was sent to Berlin; and the patent, lying ready 
for signature, which should have made him Rath (Councillor) at Posen, 
was changed for a gitnilar appointment at Plozk; a change which, in all 
points, he r^;arded as an exile, but which his best friends could not help 
admitting that he had richly merited. 

From Plozk he failed not to emit his Tristia; soliciting, with press¬ 
ing earnestness, deliverance from this Polish Tomos. What was more 
to the purpose, he seems to have amended his conduct: he had married 
while in Posen; his wife, a fair Poless, was possessed of many graces, 
and of contentment and submissiveness without limit; and the husband 
was banning to substitute the duties and enjo)rments of domestic and 
studious life for the revelry and riot in which of late he had much too 
deeply mingled. In his official capacity, his assiduity and perseverance 
so far gained on his superiors, that at length, by the influence of Hippel 
and other friends, he was transferred from Plozk to Warsaw; after hay¬ 
ing spent two r^[retful but diligent and not unprofitable years in this 
provincial seclusion. In the summer of 1804, he hastened to his new 
destination, which his fancy had decked for him in all the colours of 
hope. 

To Hoffinann, the Polish capital was like a vast perpetual masque¬ 
rade ; and for a time he enjoyed its exotic many-coloured aspect, the 
more from its contrast with his late way of life. His public duty was 
not difficult, and he performed it punctually; his salary sufficed him ; 
there were theatres and music on every hand; and the streets were 
peopled with a motley tumult of the strangest forms: * gay silken Polesses, 

‘ talking and promeiwding over broad stately squares; the ancient vener- 
‘ able Polish noble, with moustaches, caftan, sash, and red or yellow 

* boots; the new race equipped as Parisian IncroyabUs ; with foreigners 

* of every nationnot excluding long-bearded Jews, puppetshow-men, 
monks and dancing-bears. In a little while, Hoffinann had formed some 
a cquaintances among the human part of the throng; with one Hitzig, his 
colleague in office, he established a lasting intimacy. It began oddly 
enough; one day the two were walking home together from the Court, 
and engaged in laborious, stinted and formal conversation, when Hoff¬ 
mann, asking the character of some individual, the other answered, in 
the words of Falstaff, that he was ‘ a fellow in buckrama phrase which 
imli ghtmad the caustic visage of Hoffinann, at all times shy to strangers, 
and at once raised him into one of his brilliant communicative moods. 
This Hitzig, himself a man of tal«it and energy, was of great service in 
qecisrifig Hoffmann’s intellectual culture while at Warsaw, and stood by 
him afterwards in many difficult emergencies. 

An en t hnri«M«t dilettante prepared a new source of inter^t to Hoff- 
fwartn^ by a scheme whidi he proposed of erecting a Musical Institu¬ 
tion. By dint of great eftbrt, the dilettante succeeded in procuring 
subscriben; first one deserted palace^ then a larger one, was purchased 
for a hall (ff meeting: and Hofimann, seemg that the scheme was re.illy 
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to take effect, now entered into it with heart and hand. He planned 
the arrangement of the rooms in the New Ressouree ; for their decora* 
tions, he sketched cartoons, part of which were painted by other artists, 
part he himself painted; not foig:etting to introduce caricature portraits 
of many honest subscribers, whom, by wings and tails, he disguised as 
sphinxes, gryphons and other mythological cattle. His time was hence* 
forth divided between his Court and this Musical Ressouree: her^ 
perched on his scaffold, among his paint-pols, with the brush in his 
hand, and a bottle of Hungary by his side, he might, in free hours, be 
seen diligently working, and talking in the mean while to his friends 
assembled below. If called to any iuridical function by any extraordinary 
mandate from the President, he would doff his painter’s-jacket, clamber 
down from his scaffold, wash his hands, and, to the surprise of parties, 
transact their business as rapidly and correctly, as if he had known no 
other emplo3rment. 

The Musical Ressouree prospered beyond expectation: brilliant con¬ 
certs were given; all that was fairest and gracefulest in Warsaw attend¬ 
ing, or even assisting: Hoffmann officiated as leader in their perform¬ 
ance ; and, especially in Mozart’s pieces, was allowed to have done his 
part with consummate skill. Ere long, however, these melodious festi¬ 
vities were abruptly closed. News came of the tattle of Jena; Russian 
foreposts entered the city ; Tartars, Cossacks, Bashkirs increased the 
chaos of its population. In due time arrived French envoys to treat 
of a surrender; the Prussians mounted guard with their knapsacks on; 
and one morning tidings spread over the city, that the Praga bridge of 
boats was on fire, tliat the Russians and Prussians were retiring on the 
one side, and Murat’s advanced-guard entering by the other. The rest 
is easy to conceive: the Prussian government was at an end in Warsaw; 
Hoffmann’s Collegium honestly divided the contents of their strongbox, 
then closed the partnership, and dispersed, each whither he listed, to 
seek safety and new employment. 

To most of them this was a grievous stroke: not to Hofiinann. For 
him Warsaw was still a fine variegated spectacle; he had money enough 
for present wants; of the future he took little heed, or thought loosely 
that he could live by Art, and that Art was far better than Law. Leav¬ 
ing his large house, where his purse seemed hardly safe from military 
violence, he took refuge in the garret of the Musical Ressouree: here was 
his pianoforte and a library, here his wife and only child; without, were 
Napoleon and his generals, reviews, restaurateurs^ theatres, churches 
with musical monks; and abundance of fellow-loungers to attend him 
in these amusements. It was not till after a severe attack of fever, and 
the most visible contraction of his purse, that he seriously bethought 
him what he was to do. A sad enough outlook t For Art, which had 
seemed so benignant at a distance, was shy and inaccessible when actu¬ 
ally applied to for bread. Hitzig had hastened off to Berlin, and thore 
opened a bookshop, in hope of better times: but his Moounts of musical 
profits in that city were discouraging; and for the journey to Viouta, 
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which he advised and gave letters to forward, Hoffmann had now no 
funds. His uncle in Berlin was dead; from little Otto nothit^ could 
be drawn: the perplexity was thickening, and the means of unravelling 
it were daily diminishing. For the present, he resolved to leave his 
wife and daughter at Posen with their relations, and to visit Berlin him¬ 
self in quest of some employment. 

In Berlin he could find no employment whatever, either as a por¬ 
trait-painter, a teacher or a composer of music; meanwhile the last 
remnant of his cash, his poor six Friedrichs-d’or, were one night filched 
from his trunk; and news came from Posen, that his little Cecilia was 
dead, and his wife dangerously ill. In this extremity, his heart for a 
while had nigh failed him; but he again gathered courage, and made a 
fresh attempt. He published in the newspapers an advertisement, offer¬ 
ing himself as Music-director, on the most moderate terms, in any theatre; 
and was happy enough, soon afterwards, to make an engagement of the 
kind he wished with the managers of the Bamberg stage, at that time 
under the patronage of the Count von Soden. 

To an ordinary temper, this very humble preferment would have 
offered but a mortifying contrast with former affluence and official re¬ 
spectability: Hoffrnann, however, saw in it the means of realising his 
long-cherished wish, a life devot^ to Art; and hastened to his Bam¬ 
berg musical appointment with gayer hopes than he had ever fixed on 
any other prospect. Had money or economical comfort b^ his chief 
object, he must have felt himself cruelly disappointed: mischance on 
mischance befell the Bamberg theatre; contradiction on the back of 
contradiction awaited the new Music-director, whose life, for the next 
seven years, differs in qo outward respect from that of the most unpro- 
sperous strolling player. Nevertheless, he made no complaint; perhaps 
he really felt little sorrow. * This must do,’ writes he in his Diary, 

* and it will do; for now I shall never more have a Relatio ex AcHs to 

* write while I live, and so the Fountain of all Evil is dried up.’ In a 
wealthier station, he might have composed more operas, and painted 
more caricatures; but it is possible enough the world might never have 
heard of him as a writer. The fate of hb first two Novels had perhaps 

him with authorship: his studies at least had long pointed to 
other objects; nor was it choice, but necessity, which now led him bade 
to literature. After many stagnations, the Bamb^ theatrical cash-box 
had at length become entirely insolvent; portrait-painting and music- 
tfflrtiing were inadequate to the support of even a fru^l household: 
Hoffmann, who, in aU his straits, appears to have disdained pecun^ 
now wrote to Rochlitz of Leipzig, Editor of the Musicalisckt 
Zatung (Musical Chronide), solidting employment in this Work; and, 
by way of te»riin «nial, transmitting some of his recmit performances. 
The letter its^ -written with the most fantastic drollery, was testi¬ 
monial enoi^h: Hoffinann was instantly and gladly accepted; and in 
ten days, two essays ytttt prepared and despat^ed; the first of a long 
series, aftervmds collected, enlaigedf and given to the world unda the 
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title o{ FantaHestUcke in Callous Manier (Fantasy-pieces in the style of 
Callbt*), with a preface by Jean Paul Friedrich Richter, to whom Hoff¬ 
mann had paid a visit while at Bamberg. 

The incipient author was delighted with his new task j and Roch* 
litz and his readers no less so with its execution. These Fantasiestucke 
turning chiefly on Music, exclusively on Art, were afterwards to make 
him known to the world as a brilliant and peculiar writer; and they 
served for the present to augment his scanty funds, to bring him into 
favour and employment as a musical composer, and at last to deliver 
him from Bamberg. In 1813, by the management of Rochlitz, he 
formed an engagement at Dresden, again as Music-director, in the the¬ 
atre of one Seconda. This appointment he hailed as a most propitious 
change; but his theatrical career was not destined anywhere to be 
smooth. Misfortunes, almost destruction, overtook him even on his 
journey: Seconda he soon found to be a driveller; the opera shifted 
from Dresden to Leipzig, and from Leipzig to Dresden; the country 
was full of Cossacks and Gendarmes, and Hoffmann’s operatic melodies 
were drowned in the loud clang of Napoleon’s battles. Till the end of 
1814, he led a life more chequered by hard vicissitudes than ever: now 
quarrelling with Seconda, now sketching caricatures of the French; now 
writing Fantasies, now looking at Battles; sometimes sick, often in 
danger, generally light of heart, and always short of money. The 
Golden Pot, one of the FantasiestUcke, which follows this Introduction, 
was begun in Dresden, shortly before the Battle of Leipzig, while the 
cannon of the Allies was bombarding the city; yrith grenadoes bursting 
at the vmter’s very hand, nay at last driving him from his garret intc 
some safer shelter. 

The revolution of Europe, which restored so many sovereigns to 
their thrones, restored Hoffmann to his chair of office. He arrived at^ 
Berlin in September 1814; was provided with employment; reinstated 
in his former rights of seniority; and two years afterwards promoted, 
in consequence, to be Rath in the Kammergericht, or Exchequer Court 
of the capital. 

Hoffmann’s situation, after all his buffetings, might now be con- 
sidered enviable: the income of his post was amply sufficient, and its 
labour not excessive; his best friends were in his neighbourhood, Hitzig 
was working udth him at the same table; his public conduct >vas irre- 
prehensible, and his literary fame was rapidly spreadings. The Fan- 
tadestikhe were already universally popular; the EKxiere des Teufds 
(Devil’s Elixir, a Novel in two volumes, since translate into English) 
had just been given to the circulating libraries; and his Op^ra of Uh^ 
iitUi which Fouqu6 had verified for Hoffmann’s musi<^ was brought 

• Some, of my readers may require to be infonned that Jacques Callot 
was A Lorraine painter of tiie seventeenth century; a wild genius, whose 
Temptation ./St, Antony te said to exceed in chaotic incoherence that of 
Teniers hitnaelf. 

VOU I. 
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oot on the Berlin stage with loud plaudits, and reviewed with praises 
by Weber himself. Hoffmann was happy; and had he ^en wise, 
might still have contmued happy: but he was not wis^ and in this cup 
of joy there lurked for him a deadly poison. 

Berlin, like most other cities, prides itself in being somewhat of a 
modem Athens; and Hoffmann, the wonder of the day, was invited with 
the wannest blandishments to participate in its musical and literary Ua. 
But in these polished circles Hoffmann prospered ill: he was sharp- 
tempered ; vain, indeed, but transcendently vain; he required the wt- 
tiest talk or the most entire audience; and had a heart-hatred to inanity, 
however gentle and refined. When his company grew tiresome, he 

* made the most terrific faceswould answer the languishing raptures 
of some perfumed critic by an observation on the weather; would trans¬ 
fix half a dozen harmless dilettanti through the vitals, each on his several 
bolt; nay, in the end, give vent to his spleen by talking like a sheer 
maniac; in short, never cease till, one way or other, the hapless circle 
was reduced to utter desolation. To this intellectual bevemge he was 
seldom twice invited; and ere long, the musical and literary Tea-um 
was for him a closed fountain. 

Yet Hoffinann could not do without society, without excitement, 
and now not well without exclusive admiration. His old friends he had 
not forsaken, for he seldom, and with difficulty, got intimate with a 
stranger; but their quiet life could not content him: it was clear that 
the enjoyment he sought was only to be found among gay laughter-lov¬ 
ing topers, as a guest at their table, or still better,^ “ sovereign in 
the wine-house. *The order of his life, from 1816, downwards,’ says 
his Biographer, ‘was this; on Mondays and Thursdays he passed his 

* forenoons at his post in the Kammergericht; on other days at home, 

* in working; the afternoons he regularly spent in sleep, to which, in 
“ summer, perhaps he added walking; the evenings and nights were de- 

‘ voted to the tavern. Even when out in company, while the other gu^ts 
‘ went home, he retired to the tavern to await the morning, before which 
‘ time it was next to impossible to bring him home.’ Strangers who 
to Berlin went to see him in the tavern; the tavern was his study, 
anA bis pulpit, and his throne; here his wit flashed and flamed like w 
Aufwu Borealis^ and the table was forever in a roay; and thus, anud 
tobacco-smoke; and ovmr coarse earthly liquor, was Hoffinann wasting 
fa ful ri e * which might have seastmed the nectar of the gods. 

Poor Hoffinann was on the highly to ruin; and the only wonder 
is, that with such fatal speed, he did not reach the goal even more bale- 
fnlly and sooner. His official duties were, to the last; punctually and 
irr^roadiably performed. He wrote more abundantly than ever; no 
Editor was contented without his omtributions ; the Nachh 
stUekt (Night-pieces) were published in 1817two years afterwards Klein 
ZneheSf resided (it wot^ seem falsely) as a 1<^ satire; and at last, 
betweor liip and t8ai, i^peared in fcur wiccesaye volumes, the.i^^o* 
pi»ntbriklert oontaining most of his smaller Tales, collected from varipns 
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fugitive publications, and combined together by dialo^es oiAtSerapion' 
breihren^ a little club of friends, which for some time met weeUy in 
Hoffmann’s house. The Prinzessin Brambilla (i8ai) is properly an¬ 
other a The Lebensaussichten des Kater Murr (Tom-cat 

Murr’s Philosophy of Life), published in 1820 and 1821, was meant by 
the author as his masterwork; but the third volume is wanting; and the 
wild anarchy, musical and moral, said to reign in the first two, may for¬ 
ever remain unreconciled. 

Meanwhile, Hoffmann’s tavern orgies continued unabated, and his 
health at last sunk under them. In 1819, he had suffered a renewed 
attack of gout; from which, however, he had recovered by a journey to 
the Silesian baths. On his forty-fifth birthday, the 24th of January 1822, 
he saw his best and oldest friends, including Hitzig and Hippel, ^em- 
ble<l round his table; but he himself was sick; no longer hurrying to 
and fro in hospitable assiduity, as was his custom, but confined to his 
chair, and drinking bath-water, while his guests ware enjoying wine. It 
was his death that lay upon him, and a mournful lingerir^ death. The 
disease was a tabes dorsalis; limb by limb, from his feet upwards, for 
five months, his body stiffened and died. Hoffmann bore his sufferings 
with inconceivable gaiety; so long as his hands had power, he kept 
writing; afterwards, he dictated to an amanuensis; and four of his 
Tales, the last, Der Feind (The Enemy), discontinued only some few 
days before his death, were composed in this melancholy season. ^ He 
would not believe that he was dying, and he longed for life with inex¬ 
pressible desire. On the evening of the 24th of June, his whole body 
to the neck had become stiff and powerless; no longer feeling pain, he 
said to his Doctor: “ I shall soon be through it now.”-~“ Yes,” said 
the Doctor, “ you will soon be through it.” Next morning he was evi¬ 
dently dying : yet about eleven o’clock he awoke from his stupor; cried 
that he was well, and would go on with dictating the that night; af 

the same time calling on his wife to read him the passage where he had 
stopt She spoke to him in kind dissuasion: he was silent; he motioned 
to be turned towards the wall; and scarcely had this been done when the 
fatal sound was heard in his throat, and in a few minutes Hoffmann was 
no more. 

Hoffinann’s was a mind for which proper culture might have done 
great things; there lay in it the elements of mudi moral worth, and 
talents of almost the highest order. Nor was it weakness of Will that 
so far frustrated these fine endowments; for in many trying emezgmicies 
he proved that decision and perseverance of reserve were by no means 
deni^ him. Unhappily, however, he had found no sure principle of 
action; no Truth adequate to the guidance of such a mind. What in 
ctmimon minds is called Prudence, was not wanting, could this have 
sufficed { for it is to be observed, that so long as he was poor, m kxi^as 
the fetters,of everyday duty lay round him, Hoffinann was diligent, un¬ 
blamable and even praiseworthy: but these wants once supplied, these 
fetters once cast his way wi^ spirit was u^hoitt fit direction oar re- 
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straint, and its fine faculties rioted in wild disoider. In the practical 
concerns of life he felt no interest: in religion he seems not to have 
lieved, or even disbelieved j he never talked of it, or would hear it 
talked of: to politics he was equally hostile, and equally a stranger. 
Yet the wages of daily labour, the solace of his five senses, and the in¬ 
tercourse of social or gregarious life, were far from completing his ideal 
of enjoyment: his better soul languished in these barren scenes, and 
longed for some worthier home. This home, unhappily, he was not 
destined to find. He sought for it in the Poetry of Art; and the aim 
of his vnritings, so far as they have any aim, as they are not mere inter¬ 
jections, expressing the casual moods of his mind, was constantly the 
celebration and unfolding of this the best and truest doctrine which he 
had to preach. But here too his common failing seems to have beset 
him: he loved Art with a deep but scarcely with a pure love; not as 
the fountain of Beauty, but as the fountain of refin^ Enjoyment; he 
demanded from it not heavenly peace, but earthly excitement; as indeed 
through his whole life, he had never learned the truth that for human 
souls a continuance of passive pleasure is inconceivable, has not only 
been denied us by Nature, but cannot, and could not be granted. 

From all this there grew up in Hofirnann’s character something player- 
like, something false, brawling and tawdry, which we trace both in his 
writings and his conduct. His philosophy degenerates into levity, his 
magnanimity into bombast: the light of his fine mind is not sunshine, 
but the glitter of an artificial firework. As in Art, so in Life he had 
failed to discover that * agreeable sensations’ are not the highest good. 
His pursuit of these led him into many devious courses, and the close 
of his mis tak en pilgrimage was—the tavern. 

Yet if, in judging Hofimann, we are forced to condemn him, let it 
with mildn ess, with justice. Let us not forget, that for a mind like his 
tire path of propriety was difficult to find, still more difficult to keep. 
Moody, sensitive and fantastic, he wandered through the world like a 
foreign presence, subject to influences of which common natures have 
happily no glimpse. A whole scale of the most wayward and unearthly 
humours stands recorded in his Diary: his head was forever swarming 
with beautiful or horrible chimeras; a common incident could throw his 
whole being into tumult, a distorted face or figure would abide with him 
foe days, and rule over him like a spell. It was not things, but ‘ the 
shows things,* that he saw; and the world and its business, in which 
he had to live and move, often hovered before him like a perplexed and 
spectral viricn. Withal it should be remembered, that, though never 
delivered from Self, he was not crud or unjust, nor inoqmble of gen^ 
ons actkms and the deepest attachment His harshness was often mis¬ 
interpreted ; for heat of temper deformed the movements of kindness; 
mockery idso was the dialect in which he spoke and even though^* snd 
often, under a calm or bittar smite, he could veil the wounds of a bleed¬ 
ing heart. A good or a wise man we must not call him: but toothers 
liis i^resence was beneficent, his injuries were to himsdf; and ttmong the 
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ordinaiy population of this world, to note him with the mark of reproba* 
tion were ungrateful and unjust. 

His genius formed the most important element of his character, and 
of course participated in its faults. There are the materials of a glorious 
poet, but no poet has been fashioned out of them. His mind was not 
cultivated or brought under his own dominion; we admire the rich in¬ 
gredients of it, and regret that they were never purified, and fused into 
a whole. His life was disjointed : he had to labour for his bread, and 
he followed three different arts ; what wonder that in none of them he 
should attain perfection ? Accordingly, except perhaps as a musician, 
the critics of his country deny him the name of an Artist: as a poet, he 
aimed but at popularity, and has attained little more. His intellect is 
seldom strong, and that only in glimpses; his abundant humour is too 
often false and local; his rich and gorgeous fancy is continually distorted 
into crotchets and caprices. In fact, he elaborated nothing; above all, 
not himself. His knowledge, except in the sphere of Art, is not ex¬ 
tensive ; for an author, he had read but little; criticisms, even ol his 
own works, he never looked into; and except Richter, whom he saw 
only once, he seems never to have met with any individual whose con¬ 
versation could instruct or direct him. Human nature he had studied 
only as a caricature-painter: men, it is said, in fact interested him chiefly 
as mimetic objects j their common doings and destiny were without 
beauty for him, and he observed and copied them only in their extrava¬ 
gances and ludicrous distortions. His works were written with incred¬ 
ible speed, and they bear many marks of haste : it is seldom that any 
piece is perfected, that its brilliant and often genuine elements are blended 
in harmonious union. (M the largest of his completed Novels, the 
Elixieredes Teufels, he himself set no value; and the Kater Murr, which 
he meant for a higher object, he did not live to finish, nor is it thought 
he could have finished it. His smaller pieces were mostly written for 
transitory publications, and too often with only a transitory excellence. 
We do not read them without interest, without high amusement j but 
the second reading pleases worse than the first: for there is too little 
meaning in that bright extravagance; it is but the hurried copy of the 
phantasms which forever masqueraded through the author’s mind; it 
less resembles the creation of a poet, than the dream of an opium- 
eater. 

With these fajults a rigorous criticism may chaige Hoffha'ann; and 
this the more strictly, the greater his talent, the more undoubted his 
capability and obligation to avoid them; At the same time, to reject 
his claim, as has been don^ to what the poets call their immortality, 
seems hard measure. If Callot and Teniers, bis models, stUl figure in 
picture-galleries; if Rabelais continues, after centuries, to be read, and 
even the Caliph Vathek, after decades, still finds admirers, the products 
of a mind so brilKant, wild and singular as that of Hoffmann may long 
hover in the lemembrance of the world; as objects of curiosity, of cen¬ 
sure, and, on the whole, compared with absolute Nonentity, of enter- 
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tailiment and partial approval. For the present at lewt, as a child ot 
his time and his country, he is not to be overlooked in any survey of 
Gennan Literature, and least of all by the foreign student of it. 

Among Hoffinann’s shorter performances, I find Mdst^ MarUn 
noted by his critics as the most perfect: it is a story of ancient Nvirn- 
beig;, and worked up in a style which even reminds us of the Author of 
Waverley. Nevertheless, I have selected this Goldtu as like¬ 

lier to interest the English reader : it has more of the^ faults, but also 
more of the excellences peculiar to its author, and exhibits a much truer 
picture of his individuality. To recommend it, criticisms would be un¬ 
availing ; there is no deep art involved in its composition; to minds alive 
to the graces of Fancy, and disposed to pardon even its aberrations when 
splendid and kindly, this Mahrchen will speak its whole meaning for 
itself; and to others it has little or nothing to ray. The most tolerant 
will see in it much to pardon; but even under its present disadvantages 
they may perhaps recognise in it the erratic footsteps of a poet, and 
lament with me that his course has ended so far short of the goal. 


JEAN PAUL FRIEDRICH RICHTER. 

Jean Paul Friedrich Richter, one of the chosen men of Gw- 
many and of the World, whom I hoped, in my vanity, perhaps to gratify 
by this intr^uction of him to a people whom he knew and valued, has 
been from his earthly sojourn ance the conunencement of my 

little t^sk, and no voice, either of love or censure, shall any more reach 

The circle of his existence is thus complete : his works and himself 
have assumed their final shape and combination, and lie ready for a judg¬ 
ment, which, when it is just, must now be unalterable. To satisfy a 
natural and rational curiosity respecti^ such a character, materials are 
not wanting; but to us in the mean time they are inaccessible. I have 
inquired in his own country, but without eflfect; having learned only 
that two Biographies of Richter arc in the press, but that nothing on the 
subject has hitherto been published. For the present, therefore, I mwt 
content mysdUf with such meagre and transitory hints as were in cirra^ 
tion in his lifetime, and compress into a few sentences a history which 

might be written in vdlum^ , u 

Rjditer was bom at Wunsiedel in Bayreuth, on the axst of March 
1763. His father was cietgyman of the place, and aft^ards of Schw^- 
b a^b on the Saale. The young man also was destined fox the clerical 
professitm; with a view to which, having finished his school-studies in 
the Hof Gymnasium, he in 1780 proceeded p the University ofLeipsig, 
with the hi{^t testinioaia|s bom his fbnner masters. Theology as a 
mofesaon, howevor, he could not rdisb; poetry, philosophy and gm- 
fftd Hterature were his <^ief pursuits while „at Leipzig; from which, 

CMdm Po^ out only Trauslatkm fiom Hoffmann. 
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apparently after no long stay, he returned to Schwarzbach to his parents, 
uncertain what he should betake him to. In a little while, he attempted 
authorship; publishing various short miscellaneous pieces, distinguished 
by intellectual vigour, copious fancy, the vkildest yet truest humour, the 
whole concocted in a style entirely his own, which, if it betrayed the 
writer’s inexperience, could not hide the existence in him of a highly- 
gifted, strong and extraordinary mind. The reception of his first per¬ 
formances, or the inward felicity of writing, encouraged him to proceed; 
in the midst of an unsettled and changeful life, his pen was never idle, 
its productions never otherwise than new, fantastic and powerful s he 
lived successively in Hof, in Weimar, Berlin, MeiningOT, Coburg, ‘ray- 
‘ ing forth, wherever he might be stationed, the wild light of his genius 
‘ over all Germany.’ At last he settled in Ba3rreuth, having her^ in 
testimony of his literary merit, been honoiured with the title of Legations- 
Rath, and presented with a pension from his native Prince. In Bay¬ 
reuth his chief works were written; he had married, and been blessed 
with two children ; his intellectual labours had gained him esteem and 
love from all ranks of his countrymen, and chiefly from those whose suf¬ 
frage was of most value; a frank and original, yet modest, good and 
kind deportment seems to have transferred these sentiments to his pri¬ 
vate circle; with a heart at once of the most earnest and most sportful 
cast; affectionate, and encompassed with the objects of his affection; 
diligent in the highest of all earthly tasks, the acquisition and the di^- 
sion of Truth ; and witnessing from his sequestered home the working 
of his OMoi mind on thousands of fellow-minds, Richter seemed happy 
and at peace; and his distant reader loved to fancy 1^ as in his <»lm 
privacy enjo)dng the fruit of past toils, or amid the highest and mildest 
meditations, looking forward to long honourable years of future toil. For 
his thoughts were manifold; thoughts of a moralist and a s^e, no less 
than of a poet and a vrit. The last work of his I saw advertised was a 
little volime entitled On the Evergreen of our Feelings; and in Novem¬ 
ber (iSaj;), news came that Richter was dead ; and a heart which nw 
had figured as one of the truest, deepest and gentlest that ever lived in 

this world, was to beat no more. , 

Of Richter’s private character I have learned little ; but that little 

was all fiaivourable, and accordant with the indications in his works. Of 
his public and intellectual character much might be said and thought; 
for the secret of it is by no means floating on the surface, and it will re¬ 
ward some study. The most cursory inspection, even an external one, 
will satisfy us that he neither was, nor wished to be considered as, a 
man who urrote or thought in the track of other men, to whom common 
practices of law, and whose excellences arid defects the common for¬ 
mulas of criticism will easily rep^ent The very titles of his works rise 
startling. One of his earliest performances is named Selection from the 
Papers o/the Deoil; another is EiogfaphUal Reer^ums under the Cra- 
nium efa Giantess. His novels are alinost uniformly introduced by soine 
fontastie narrative accounting for publication and obtainmentof the 
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story. Hesperus^ his diief novel, bears the secondary title of Dog-post- 
days, and the chapters are named Dog-posts, as having been conveyed to 
him in a letter-bs^b round the neck of a litUe nimble Shock, from some 
unknown Island in the South Sea. 

The first aspect of these peculiarities cannot prepossess us in his fav¬ 
our j we are too forcibly reminded of theatrical clap-traps and literary 
quackery; nor on opening one of the worics themselves is the case much 
mended. Piercing gleams of thought do not escape us; singular truths 
conveyed in a form as sii^lar; grotesque and often truly ludicrous 
delineations ; pathetic, magnificent, far-sounding passages; effusions full 
of wit, knowl^ge and imagination, but difficult to bring under any 
rubric whatever j all the elements, in short, of a glorious intellect, but 
dashed tc^ether in such wild arrangement, that their order seems the 
very ideal of confusion. The style and structure of the book appear 
alike incomprehensible. The narrative is every now and then suspended 
to make way for some “ Extra-leaf,” some wild digression upon any sub¬ 
ject but the one in hand; the language groans with indescribable meta¬ 
phors and allusions to all things human and divine; flowing onward, not 
like a river, but like an inundation; circling in complex eddies, chafing 
and gurgling now this way, now that, till the proper current sinks out 
of view amid the boundless uproar. We close the work with a mingled 
feeling of astonishment, oppression and perplexity; and Richter stands 
b^ore us in brilliant cloudy vagueness, a giant mass of intellect, but 
without form, beauty or intelligible purpose. 

To readers who believe that intrinsic is inseparable from superficial 
excellence, and that nothing can be good or beautiful which is not to 
be seen though in a moment, Richter can occasion little difficulty. 
They admit him to be a man of vast natural endowments, but he is 
utterly uncultivated, and without command of them; full of monstrous 
affectation, the very high-priest of bad taste: knows not the art of writ¬ 
ing; scarcely that there is such an art; an insane visionary floating for¬ 
ever among baseless dreams, which hide the firm Earth from his view; 
an intellectual Polyphemus; in shoi% a monstrum horrendum, informe, 
ingens, (carefully adding) ctd lumen ademptum ; and they close their 
verdict reflectivdy, with his own praiseworthy maxim; “ Providence 
has given to the Ei^lirii the empire of the sea, to the French that of the 
land, to the Germans that of--^e aur.” 

in this way the matter is adjusted; briefly, comfortably and wrong. 
The casket was difficult to open; did we know by its very shape that 
there was nothing in it, that so we should cast it into the sea? Affecta¬ 
tion is often singularity, but singularity is not always affectation. If the 
nature and condition of a man be really and truly, not conceit^ly and 
untruly, singular, so also will his manner be, so also ought it to be. 
Affectation is the product of Falsehood, a heavy sin, and ^e parrat of 
numerous heavy sins; let it be severdy punidied, but not too lightly 
Imputed. Scarcely any mortal b absolu^y free firom it, neither most 
probably b Richter; but it b in minds of another substance than hb 
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that it grows to be the ruling product. Moreover, he is actually not a 
visionary, but, with all his visions, will be found to see the firm Earth 
in its whole figures and relations much more clearly than thousands of 
such critics, who too probably can see nothing else. Far from being 
untrained or uncultivated, it will surprise these persons to discover that 
few men have studied the art of writing, and many other arts besides, 
more carefully than he ; that his V&rschule der yEsthetik (Introduction 
to iEsthetics) abounds with deep and sound maxims of criticism; in the 
course of which, many complex works, his own among others, are 
rigidly and justly tried, and even the graces and minutest qualities of 
style are by no means overlooked or unwisely handled. 

Withal, there is something in Richter that incites us to a second, to 
a third perusal. His works are hard to understand, but they always 
have a meaning, and often a true and deep one. In our closer, more 
comprehensive glance, their truth steps forth with new distinctn^; 
their error dissipates and recedes, passes into venality, often even into 
beauty; and at last the thick haze which encircled the form of the 
writer melts away, and he stands revealed to us in his own steadfast 
features, a colossal spirit, a lofty and orig^al thinker, a genuine poet, 
a high-minded, true and most amiable man. 

I have called him a colossal spirit, for this impression continues with 
us: to the last we figure him as something gigantic j for all the ele¬ 
ments of his structure are vast, and combined together in living and 
life-giving, rather than in beautiful or symmetrical order. His Intellect 
is keen, impetuous, far-grasping, fit to rend in pieces the stubbomest 
materials, and extort from them their most hidden and refractory truth. 
In his Humour he sports with the highest and the lowest, he can play 
at bowls with the sun and moon. His Imagination opens for us the 
Land of Dreams; we sail with him through the boundless abyss, and 
the secrets of Space, and Time, and Life, and Annihilation hover round 
us in dim cloudy forms, and darkness and immensity and dread encom¬ 
pass and overshadow us. Nay in handling the smallest matter, he 
works it with the tools of a giant. A common truth is wrenched from 
its old combinations, and presented us in new, impassably abyssmal 
contrast with its opposite error. A trifle, some slender character, some 
weakling humorist, some jest, or quip, or spiritual toy, is shaped into 
most quaint, yet often truly living form; but shaped somehow as with 
the hammn of Vulcan, with three strokes that might ^ve ifttli^ to 
forge an vEgis. The treasures of his mind are of a similar dewriptioa 
wiUr the mind, itself; his knowledge is gathered from^ all the kii^oms 
of Art and Science and Nature, and lies round him in huge unwieldy 
heaps. His very language is Titanian j deep, strong^ tumultuous, dw* 
ing with a thousand huey fused fixnn a thousand elmnenty and winding 
in labyrinthic mautfu. 

Among Richter's gifts, perhaps the first that strikes us as truly great 
is his Tnfi^ination ; for he loves to dwell in the loftiest and mosA solemn 
provinces Qt thor^ht } his works abound with myderious aU^rky 
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visions and t3rpical adnmbrations; his Dreams, in particular, have a 
gloomy vastness, broken here and there by wild far-darting splendour, 
and shadowy forms of meaning rise dimly from the bosom of the void 
Infinite. Yet, if I mistake not. Humour is his ruling quality, the quality 
which lives most deeply in his inward nature, and most strongly influ¬ 
ences his manner of being. In this rare gift, —^for none is rarer than true 
humour,—^he stands unrivalled in his own country; and among late 
writers, in every other. To describe humour is difficult at all times, and 
would perhaps be still more difficult in Richter’s case. Like all his 
other qualities, it is vast, rud^ irr^lar; often perhaps overstrained 
and extravagant j yet fundamentally it is genuine humour, the humour 
of Cervantes and Sterne, the product not of Contempt but of Love, not 
of superficial distortion of natural forms, but of deep though playful 
sympathy with all forms of Nature. It springs not less from the heart 
than from the head j its result is not laughter, but something far kind¬ 
lier and better; as it were, the balm which a generous spirit pours over 
the wounds of life, and which none but a generous spirit can give forth. 
Such humour is compatible with tenderest and sublimest feelings, or 
rather, it is incompatible with the want of them. In Richter, accord¬ 
ingly, we find a true sensibility; a softness, sometimes a simple humble 
pathos, which works its way into every heart. Some slight incident is 
carelessly thrown before us ; we smile at it perhaps, but with a smile 
more sad than tears; and the unpretending passage in its meagre brevity 
sinks deeper into the soul than sentimental volumes. 

It is on the strength of this and its accompanying endowments that 
his main success as an artist depends. His favourite characters have 
always a dash of the ridiculous in their circumstances or their composi¬ 
tion, perhaps in both : they are often men of no account; vain, poor, 
ignorant, feeble j and we scarcely know how it is that we love them; 
for the author all along has been laughing no less heartily than we at 
their ineptitudes j yet so it is, his Fibel, his Fixlein, his Siebenkfis, even 
his Schmelzle, insinuate themselves into our affections j and their ulti¬ 
mate place is closer to our hearts than that of many more splendid 
herces. This is the test of true humour; no wit, i» sarcasm, no know¬ 
ledge will suffice; not talent but genius will accomplish the result. It is 
in studying these characters that we first convince oursdves of Richter’s 
claim to the title of a poet, of a true creator. For with all his wild 
vaguenefi, this highest inteHectual honour cannot be refused him. The 
figures and sc^es which he lays before us, distorted, entangled, inde- 
scribaUe as they seem, have a true poetic existence; for we not only^ 
hear of them, but we rvtf them, afitr off, by the wondrous li^t, which none 
but the Poet, in the strictest meaning of that word, cian Shed over them. 

So as humonr will aviul him, his rttanageinent even of higher 
and stronger diaracters may still be pronounced successful j but when¬ 
ever httmoor ceases* to be applicable, hi!$ succc^ is more or less imper¬ 
fect In the treatment heroes proper he is imldom comj^etely happy. 
They shoot into rugged mcaggeiatkm in his handa^ Ihelt 'sensibility be- 
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comes too copious and tearful, their magnanimity too fierce, abrupt and 
thoroughgoing. In some few instances they verge towards absolute 
failure; compared with their less ambitious brethren, they are almost 
of a vulgar cast; with all their brilliancy and vigour, too like that posi¬ 
tive, determinate, choleric, volcanic class of personages whom we mert 
with so frequently in novels j they call themselves Men, and do their 
utmost to prove the assertion, but they cannot make us believe it; for 
after all their vapouring and storming, we see well enough that they are 
but Engines, with no more life than the Freethinkers* model iii Mat- 
tinus Scriblerm, the Nuremberg Man, who operated by a combination 
of pipes and levers, and though he could breathe and digest perfectly, 
and even reason as well as most country parsons, was made of wood 
and leather. In the general conduct of such histories and delineations, 
Richter seldom appears to advantage: the incidents are often startling 
and extravagant; the whole structure of the story has a rugged, broken, 
huge, artificial aspect, and will not assume the air of truth. Yet its 
chasms are strangely filled up with the costliest materials; a world, a 
universe of wit and knowledge and fancy and imagination has sent its 
fairest products to adorn the edifice ; the rude and rent cyclopean walls 
are resplendent with jewels and beaten gold ; rich stately foliage screeiw 
it, the balmiest odours encircle it; we stand astonished if not capti¬ 
vated, delighted if not charmed, by the artist and his art. 

By a critic of his own country Richter has been named a Western 
Oriental, an epithet which Goethe himself is at the pains to reproduce 
and illustrate in his West-Sstlickter Divan. The mildn^ the waim 
all-comprehending love attributed to Oriental poets may in fact be dis¬ 
covered in Richter; not less their fantastic exaggeration, their brillitmt 
extravagance; above all, their overflowing abundance, their lyrical dif¬ 
fuseness, as if writing for readers who were altogether passive, to whom 
no sentiment could be intelligible unless it were expounded and dis¬ 
sected, and presented under all its thousand aspects. In this last point 
Richter is too much an Oriental: his passionate outpourings would often 
be mrare effective were they far briefer. Withal, however, he is a West¬ 
ern Oriental ; he lives in the midst of cultivated Europe in the mneteenth 
century j he has looked with a patient end piercing eye on its motley 
aspect; and it is this Europe, it is the changes of its many-coloured life, 
that are hdd up to us in his works. Hb subject is Life; chosen 
study has been Man. Few have known the world better, or taken at 
once a clearer and a kindlier view of its concerns. For Richter's mind 
b at peace with itself: a mild, humane beneficent spirit breaditt through 
hb works. Hb very contempt, of which he b by no means incapable 
or spacing^ b placid- and tolerant; hb affection b wahn, tender, com- 
pr^ensiv^ not dwelling among the high places of the wdi^ not bli^ 
to its objects when found among the poor and lowly. Nature in all 
her semes and manifestations he loves with a de^, almost pas»onate 
love; from the solemn phases of the starry heavofi to the ^mple floweret 
of the meadow, hb eye and hb heart are open for her charms and her 
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m3rstic meanings. From early years, he tells us, he may be said to have 
almost lived under the open sky: here he could recreate himself, here 
he studied, here he often wrote. It is not with the feeling of a mere 
painter and view-hunter that he looks on Nature: but he dwells amid 
her beauties and solemnities as in the mansion of a Mother; he finds 
peace in her majestic peace; he worships, in this boundless Temple, the 
great original of Peace, to whom the Earth and the fulness thereof be¬ 
longs. For Richter does not hide from us that he looks to the Maker 
of the Universe as to his Father; that in his belief of man’s Immortality 

the sanctuary of his spirit, the solace of all suffering, the solution of 
sdl that is mysterious in human destiny. The wild fre^om with which 
he treats the dogmas of religion must not mislead us to suppose that he 
himself is irreligious or unbelieving. It is Religion, it is Belief, in what¬ 
ever dogmas expressed, or whether expressed in any, that has reconciled 
for him the contradictions of existence, that has overspread his path with 
light, and chastened the fiery elements of his spirit by mingling with 
them Mercy and Humility. To many of my readers it may be surpris¬ 
ing, that in this respect Richter is almost solitary among the great minds 
of his country. These men too, with few exceptions, seem to have 
arrived at spiritual peace, at full harmonious development of being; but 
their path to it has been different. In Richter alone, among the great 
(and even sometimes truly moral) writers of his day,” do we find the 
Immortality of the Soul expressly insisted on, nay so much as incident¬ 
ally alluded ta This is a fact well meriting investigation and reflection; 
but here is not the place for treating it 

Of Richter’s Works I have left myself no room for speaking indi¬ 
vidually; nor, except with large detmls, could the criticism of them be 
attempted with any profit. His Novels, published in what order I have 
not accurately learnt, are the Utmchtbare Loge (Invisible Lodge); Fk- 
geljahre (Wild Oats); Leben Fibels, Verfassert der Beinrodischen Fibel 
(Life of Fibel; or to translate the spirit of it; Life of Primer, Author of 
the Christ'church Primer); Leben des Qtdnius FtxUin^ and Schmelslds 
Jteise, here presented to the English reader: Katssenberget^s Badereise, 
and the yubelsenior; with two of modi larger and more ambitious struc¬ 
ture, Hesperus and TUan^ each of which I have in its turn seen rated 
as his masterpiece: the former only is known to me. His work on Cri¬ 
ticism has been mentioned already: he has also written on Education, 
a volume named the CampanprtJud (Campanian Vale) I under- 

to turn upon the Immortality of the SouL His misMllaneous and 
fugitive writings were long to enumerate. Essays, fimtasie^ apolt^es, 

” The two venemble Jacobis belong, in character, if scarcely in date, to 
an older ll^^ hno^ ; so also does Herder, from whom Richter learned much, 
both morally and intellectually, and whom he seems to have loved and 
reverenced beyond any other. Widand is intelligible enowh; a scej^c in 
the style of Bolingbroke and Shaftesbury, what we call a Freach or Scotch 
loept^ a rather dmllow species, jLessing.also is a sceptic, but of a much 
noUer sort; a doubtor who deserved to b^eve. 
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dreams, have appeared in various periodicals s the best of these perform* 
ances, collected and revised by himself, were published some years ago> 
under the title oi Herbst-Blumine (Autumnal Flora). There is also a 
ChrestomatMe (what we should call Beauties) of Richter, in four volume. 

To characterise these works would be difficult after the fullest in¬ 
spection: to describe them to English readers would be next to impos¬ 
sible. Whether poetical, philosophical, didactic, or fantastic, thqr seem 
all to be emblems, more or less complete, of the singular mind, where 
they originated. As a whole, the first perusal of them, more particulwly 
to a foreigner, is almost infallibly offensive; and neither their meaning, 
nor their no-meaning, is to be discerned without long and sedulous study. 
They are a tropical wilderness, full of endless tortuosities; but with the 
fairest flowers, and the coolest fountains; now overarching us with high 
umbn^eous gloom, now opening in long gorgeous vistas. We wander 
through them enjoying their wild gprandeur; and by d^rees our half- 
contemptuous wonder at the Author passes into reverence and love. 
His fece was long hid from us: but we see him at length in the firm 
shape of spiritual manhood; a vast and most singular nature, but vindi¬ 
cating his singular nature by the force, the beauty and beni^ity which 
pervade it. In fine, we joyfully accept him for what he is, and was 
meant to be. The graces, the polish, the sprightly elegances which be¬ 
long to men of lighter mak^ we cannot look for or demand from him. 
His movement is essentially slow and cumbrous, for he advances not 
with one faculty, but with a whole mind; with intellect, and pathos, 
and wit, and humour, and imagination, moving onward like a mighty 
host, motley, ponderous, irregular and irresistible. He is not airy, 
s park lin g and precise, but deep, billowy and vast. The melody of his 
nature is not expressed in common note-marks, or written down by the 
critical gamut; for it is wild and manifold; its voice is like the voice 
of cataracts ar^ the sounding of primeval forests. To feeble ears it is 
discord, but to ears that understand it deep majestic music. 

In his own country, we are told, ‘ Richter has been in fashion, then 

* out of fashion, then in it again; till at last he has been raised far above 

* all fashion,* which indeed is his proper place. What his fate will be in 
Ktigland is now to be decided. Could much-respected counsels from 
admir ers of Richter have arailed with me, he had not at present been 
put upon hU triaL Predictions are unanimous that here he will be con¬ 
demned or even n^lected. Of my countrymmi, in this small instance, 

'a Franz Horn's Poesi* und Beredsamheit dtr Deutsehen (Poetry and 
Eloquence of the Germans, from Luther's time to the jnesent); a work 
which I am bound to recommend to all students of German literature, as a 
valuable guide and indicator. Bating a certain not altogether erroneous 
sectarianism in regard to religion, and a certain janty priggishness of style, 
nay it must be owned, a corresponding priggisbness of (AaxMter, they will 
find in Horn a lively, fair, well-read and on the whole interesting and 
instructive critic. The work is in three volumes; to whidi a prior public-. 
ation, enfitled Umrisst (Outlines), forms a fourth; bringing down the 
History, or rather Sketch, to the borders of the year z 8 i^ 
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I have ventured to think otherwise. To those, it is true, ‘ the space of 
whose Heaven does not extend more than three ells,* and who under¬ 
stand and perceive that with these three ells the Canopy of the Universe 
terminates, Richter will justly enough appear a monster, from without 
the verge of warm three-ell Creation; and their duty, with regard to 
him, vrill limit itself to chasing him forth of the habitable World, back 
a gain into his native Chaos. If we judge of works of art, as the French 
do of language, with a Cela ne se dit pas, Richter will not escape his 
doom; for it is too true that he respects not the majesty of Use and 
Wont, and has said and thought much which is by no means usually 
said and thought. In England, however, such principles of literary 
jurisprudence are rarer. To many, I may hope, even this dim glimpse 
of a spirit like Richtei^s will be gratifying; and if it can hardly be ex¬ 
pected that their first judgment of him will be favourable, curiosity may 
be awakened, and a second and a truer judgment, on ampler pounds 
and maturer reflection, may follow. His larger works must ultimately 
become known to us; they deserve it better thousands which have 
had that honour. 

Of the two Works here offered to the reader little special explana¬ 
tion is required. Schmelzlds yaurney I have not found noticed by any 
of his German critics; and must give it on my own responsibility, as one 
of the most finished, as it is at least one of the siinplest, among his 
smaller humorous performances. The Life of Fixlein, no stepchild in 
its own country, seems nevertheless a much more immature, as it is a 
earlier composition. I select it not without reluctance; rather from 
necessity than preference. Its faults, I am too sure, will strike us much 
sooner than its beauties; and even by the friendliest and most patient 
critic it must be admitt^ that among the latter, many of our Author's 
highest qualities are by no means exhibited in full concentration, nay 
that some of them are wanting altogether, or at best, indicated rather 
evinced. Let the reader accept it with such allowances; not as 
Riditeris best novel, which it is far from beii^, but simply as his short¬ 
est complete one; not as a full impress of him, but as a faint outHne, 
intended rather to excite curiosity than to ratisfy it On the whole, 
Richter’s is a min d peculiarly difficult to r^resent by specimw; for 
its elements arc complex and various, and it is not more by quality than 
by quantity that it impresses us. 

Both Works I have endeavoured to present in thrir fiill dimensions, 
with all their appurtenances, strange as some of these may appear. If 
the language seem rugged, heterogeneous, perplexed, the blame is not 
wholly minn. Richter’s'si^le may be pronounced the most untranslate- 
able, not in German cmly, but in any other modem literature.” Let the 

u The following long title of a little Geiman Book I may qOote by way 

piemunitiofi: *'K. RbinHold's Lexicon for Jzav PaOls Works, or 
Bx^na$ion all the foreign Words and unusual Modes of Speech tOhich 
ocwr in Ms Writings; mih short Notices of the historical Persons and 
Pacts therem alluded to; and plain German Verstons of the most dificuU 
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English reader fancy a Burton writing, not an Anatomy 0/ Melancholy, 
but a foreign romance, through the scriptory organs of a Jeremy Ben- 
tham! Richter exhausts all the powers of his own most ductile language; 
what in him was overstrained and rude would naturally become not less 
but more so in the hands of his translator. 

For this, and many other offences of my Author, apolop^ might be 
attempted; but much as I wish for a favourable soatence, it is not m^t 
that Richter, in the Literary Judgment-hall, should appear m a culprit; 
or solicit suffrages, which, if he cannot claim them, are unavailing. With 
the hundred real, and the ten thousand seeming weaknesses of his cause, 
a foir trial is a thing he will court rather than dread. 


GOETHE. 

The distinguished and peculiar man who occupies the last volume 
in our Collection has lightened the task of his biographers and critics, 
by a work of great interest, which he has himself given to the world, 
and of which some more or less accurate resemblance is also before the 
English reader. In his Dichtungund Wakrhdt Goethe has accomplished 
the difficult problem of autobiography with what seems a singular suc¬ 
cess : here, in the kindest and coolest spirit, he conducts us through the 
scenes of his past existence; unfolds with graphic clearness and light gay 
dignity M'hatever influenced the formation of his character and mode of 
thought; depicting all with the knowledge of a chief actor, and the calm 
impartial penetration of a spectator; speaking of himself as many would 
wish, but few are able, to speak of themselves: In the temper of a third 
party, and not sooner or not farther than others are desirous and entitled 
to hear that subject treated. If the old remark is true, that a &ithful 
secret-history of the humblest human being would be attractive and in¬ 
structive to the highest, this picture of the spiritual and moral growth of 
a Goethe may well be considered as deserving no common attention. 1 
am sorry to understand that the English version of the work is not from 
the German, but from the. French: judging by the size of the book, 
the business of curtailment in this Lift ^ GoAhe must have been pro¬ 
ceeded in with a liberal and fearless hand ; it seems also that there are 
additions, which probably are still more offensive. To this copy of the 
portrmt, defaced and distorted as it cannot fail to be, I must not refer 
the reader: yet all that can be attempted here is a few slight sketches 
more in the way of commentary than of narrative. 

Johann Wo lfgang von Goethe was bom at Frankfort-on-Mayn, tm 
the a8th of At^;ust 1749. The station and drcumstances of his ffimily 

Pfissages in the Context, A necessary Assistant for all vthovtomld read j^se 
works slaitk ir'ofiK First Volnnu, containine'\JseK^K. L^prig, t6o8. 
UnhsMiUy. with this First Volume K. Reinhold seems to have stoppM short 
More dmn once, in the following pages, have 1 longed for bis h^p; and 
bem foreeid at last to rest satisfied witha meaning, and too iroperf^t a con* 
viedon that it was the right one. 
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were of a &vourable sort: his father bore the title of Imperial Conn*' 
cillor, and though personally unconnected with active affairs, stood in 
close relation with the influential and cultivated classes of the community. 
Both parents appear likewise to have been of a detemunate and genuine 
form of mind, possessing many virtues, and no inconsiderable share of 
intellectual gifts and attainments. In the height of his fame it was ob¬ 
served of Goethe, that his true-hearted, idiomatic and expressive style of 
speech recalled his mother to memory; wh(\ while nursing her fair boy 
on her knee, had little dreamed that in him her own good and kindly cha¬ 
racter was to be transfigured to such beauty and enlargement, and trans¬ 
mitted in glorious emblems to distant countries and succeeding ages. The 
father, of course, was fashioned in a more rugged mould, and seems also to 
have been originally of sterner stuff; a rigorous, abrupt, positive and thor¬ 
oughgoing man; somewhat of a humorist, for he actually built his house 
from the top downwards; testy and indomitable, but not ill-natured or 
ungenerous; clear in his perceptions, as he was resolute in his actions; 
and withal of an honest and manly heart. Both these modes of charac¬ 
ter appear to have united in the son; the liveliest susceptibility of all 
sorts was superadded to them ; and the scene he lived in acted on him 
with strong and complicated influences. These earliest images of his 
memory he has set before us with the most graceful simplicity in the 
work above referred to: the aspects of life in Gothic Frankfort, with 
its old German minds and old German manners, are brought home to 
our eyes; we walk among rich old-fitshioned wondrous objects, and con¬ 
verse with originals as wondrous and old-fashioned as their abode. 

Goethe was destined, as his Father had been, for the profession of 
law; and in due time he went successively to Leipzig and Strasburg, to 
prepare for, and to undertake, the study of it. But his quick, impas¬ 
sioned and discursive mind, impressed by the most varied impulses, wm 
continually diverging into many provinces remote enough from this his 
appointed occupation; for which, as was naturally to be expected, he 
had never shown any preference; though, from time to time, he had 
not failed to prosecute, with fits of resolute diligence, the tasks pre¬ 
scribed by it. In 1771, he obtained his degree: but if the form of his 
outward life might now seem clear and determined, his inward world 
was still in a state of uproar and disorder. The ambition of wealth and 
ofli ^^^i celelnity would not seize him with due force r a thousand v^e 
purposes, and vAement wishes, and brightest and blackest forecastings 
were conflicting within him; for a strong spirit was here strr^ling to 
body itself for£ from the most discordant elements; and what was at 
last to rise as a fiur universe of thought still rolled as a dim and waste¬ 
ful chaos. , . 

By dq^ees, however, after not a little suffering in many, hard con¬ 
tests with himself and his ciroimstances^ he b^[an to entoge froBV,Aese 
troubles: light downed on his oourse; and his true destination, alifeof 
literature, became more and more plain to him. His first efforts were 
crowned with a success well calculated to confirm him in such putposeSi 
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(rStt von Berliehingen^ an historical drama of the Feudal Ages, appeared 
in 1773 ; by the originality both of its subject and its execution, attracting 
the public eye to the young author: and next year his Sorrows oj Wer- 
ter rose like a literary meteor on the world ; and carried his name on its 
haying wings, not only over Germany, but into the remotest comers of 
Europe. The chief incident of this work had been suggested by a tragi¬ 
cal catastrophe, which had occurred in his neighbourhood, during a re¬ 
sidence at Wetzlar : the emotions and delineations which give life to it; 
the vague impassioned longing, the moody melancholy, the wayward love 
and indignation, the soft feeling and the stem philosophy, which charac¬ 
terise the hero, he had drawn from his own past or actual experience. 

The works just mentioned, though noble specimens of youthful tal¬ 
ent, are still not so much distinguished by their intrinsic merits as by 
their splendid fortune. It would be difficult to name two books which 
have exercised a deeper influence on the subsequent literature of Europe 
than these two performances of a young author; his first-fruits, the pro¬ 
duce of his twenty-fourth year. Werter appeared to seize the hearts^ of 
men in all quarters of the world, and to utter for them the word which 
they had long been waiting to hear. As usually happens, too, this same 
word once uttered was soon abundantly repeat^; spoken in all dialects, 
and chanted through all the notes of the gamut, till at length the sound 
of it had grown a weariness rather than a pleasure. Sceptical senti¬ 
mentality, view-hunting, love, friendship, suicide and desperation, be¬ 
came the staple of literary ware; and though the epidemic, after a long 
course of years, subsided in Germany, it reappeared with various modi¬ 
fications in other countries; and everywhere abundant traces of its good 
and bad effects are still to be discerned. The fortune of BerJichingm 
with the Iron Hand, though less sudden, was by no means less exalted. 
In his own country, GStt, though he now stands solitary and childless, 
became the parent of an innumerable progeny of chivalry plays, feudal 
delineations, and poetico-antiquarian performances; which, though long 
ago deceased, made noise enough in their day and generation : and with 
ourselves his influence has been perhaps still more remarkable. Sii 
Walter Scott’s first literary enterprise was a translation of GSt% vmBer- 
lichingen: and if genius could ^ communicated like instruction, we 
might call this work of Goethe’s the prime cause of Mormion and the 
L^y oJthe Lake, with all that has followed from the same crwtivehand. 
Truly, a grain of seed that has lighted in the right soil 1 For if not-firmer 
and fairer, it has grown to be taller and broader than any other tree; 
and all the nations of the Earth are stilt yearly gathering of its fruit. 

But, overlooking these spiritual genealogies, which bring liftl®^ c**"' 
tainty and little profit, it may be sufficient to observe of Berlichingen 
and JVerter, that they stand prominent among the causes, -or, at the 
very least, among the signals, of a great change in modem Literature. 
The former directed men’s attention with a new force to the picturesque 
effects of the Past; and the latter, for the first time, attempted the 
more accurate delineation of a class of feelings, deeply important to mo- 
VOL l. T 
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dem »^ind« ; but for which our elder poetry offered no exponent, and 
perhaps could offer none, because they are feelings that arise from pas* 
sion incapable of being converted into action, and belong chiefly to an 
age as indolent, cultivated and unbelieving as our own. This, notwith¬ 
standing the dash of falsehood which may exist in Werter itself, and the 
boundless delirium ofruxtravagance which it called forth in others, is a 
high praise which justly be denied it. The Emglish reader ought 

ylgn to understand thiiHSur current version of Werter is mutilated and 
inaccurate: it ccuheS to us through the all*subduing medium of the 
French; shorn of it3 caustic strength; with its melancholy rendered 
• its hero reduced from the stately gloom of a broken-hearted 
poet to the tearful wrangling of a dyspeptic tailor. 

One of the very first to perceive the faults of these works, and the 
ridiculous extravagance of their imitators, was Goethe himself. In this 
unlooked-for and unexampled popularity, he was far from feeling that 
he had attained his object: this first outpouring of his soul had calmed 
its agitations, not exhausted or even indicated its strength ; and he now 
bfgwn to see afar off a much higher region, as well as glimpses of the 
track by which it might be reached. To cultivate his own spirit, not 
only as an author, but as a man j to obtain dominion over it, and wield 
its resources as instruments in the service of what seemed Good and 
Beautiful, had been his object more or less distinctly from the first, as 
it is that of all true men in their several spheres. According to his own 
deep l unxim, that ‘Doubt of any sort can only be removed by Action,* 
thig object had now become more dear to him; and he may be said to 
have pursued it to the present hour, with a comprehensiveness and un¬ 
wearied perseverance rarely if ever exemplified in the history of such a 
mind# 

His external relations had already ceased to obstruct him in this 
pursuit, and they now became more favourable than ever. In 1776, the 
Heir Apparent of Weimar was passing through Frankfort j on which 
by the intervention of some friends, he waited upon Goethe 
The visit must have been mutually agreeable; for a short time dter- 
wards, the young author was invited to Court; apparently, to contribute 
his ggaigt-anM* in ^rious literary institutions and arrangements, then pro¬ 
ceeding or contemplated; and in pursuance of this honourable call, he 
accordingly settled at Wdmar, with the title of Legaitettsrathf and the 
ai»higi dignity of a place in the Collegium^ or Council. The connexion, 
began under such favourable auspices, and ever since continued unim¬ 
paired, has been productive of important consequences, not only to 
Weimar, but to all Germany. The noble purpose undertaken by the 
Duchess Am^ was zealously forwarded by the young Duke on his 
accession; under whose influence^ supported and directed by his new 
Councillor, this ioconsidecable state has gained for itself a fiUrw distinc¬ 
tion any of its larger, richer, or more warlike rivals. By degrees, 
whatever was brightest in the genius of Germany had been gathered to 
this little Covjrt t a classical theatre was under the superintendence of 
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Goethe and SchiUer; here Wieland taught and sung j in the pulpit was 
Herder: and possessing such a four, the small town of Weimar, some 
twenty years ago, might challenge the proudest capital of the world to 
match it in intellectual wealth. Occupied so profitably to his county, 
and honourably to himself, Goethe continued rising in estimation with 
his Prince: by d^ees, a political was added to his literary influence; 
in 1779 he became Privy Councillor; President in 178a; and, atlen^, 
after his return from Italy, where he had spent two years in various 
studies and observation, he was appointed Minister; a post which he 
only a few years ago resigned, on his final retirement from public afiairs. 
In this, his second country, he still resides. The German biographies 
are careful to inform us that by the Duke of Weimar he was ennobled ; 
and decorated by Alexander and Napoleon, and various other kings 
and kaisers, with their several insignia of honour. 

A much purer and more imperishable series of honours he has 
earned for himself, by the peaceful efforts of his own genius. His active 
duties wer^ at all times, more or less intimately connected with litera¬ 
ture ; they seem not to have obstructed the silent labours of his closet; 
and perhaps they rather forwarded the great business of his life, a thor¬ 
ough universal culture of all his bei^. Goethe’s history is a picture of 
the most diverse studies and acquisitions : Literature he has tried suc¬ 
cessfully in nearly every one of its departments; with Art, ancient and 
modem, he has familiarised himself beyond a rival; Science, also, he 
seems to have surveyed with no careless or feeble eye, and his contri¬ 
butions to several of its branches, particularly of Botany and Optics, 
have been thankfully received by their professors. Some of our readem 
may be surprised to learn, that the painted Diagram of Mountain-alti¬ 
tudes which ornaments their libraries, exhibiting in one view the suc¬ 
cessive elevations of the Globe, was devised by the Author of Ahux/and 
The Sorrows of Werter, 

Goethe’s purely literary works amount to between twenty and thirty 
considerable volumes. A bare enumeration of their names, without 
note or comment, would be perplexing rather than instructive; and for 
note or comment of the humblest sort our present limits are too narrow. 
In the province of the Drama, omittii^ Egmont, IphtgettUf and m^ti- 
tudes of lighter pieces, we must mention, as entitled to peculiar distinc¬ 
tion, the tragedy of Torqtsabt Tasso and the play of Fastst. The first 
paints, in simple gracdulness, the poetic temperament at conflict with 
the ordinances of vulgar life; a pure and toudiing picture full of wis¬ 
dom, calm depth and unostentatious pathos. The seco^ of a still 
deeper character, images forth, -in tiie superstitious tr^ition of Fastst^ 
the contest of the good principle in human nature with the bed; ^ 
struggle of Man’s Soul against Igtiotanc^ Sin and Suffering; the in¬ 
direct subject of many, perhaps of all true poems; but here t^ted di- 
with a wild mysterious impressivaiess, which distinguishes this 
om every other. Foust and also Ipkigestie have been translated 
into English. 


rectly. 
play fr 
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Another singular performance of Goethe’s Reineeke Fuehs^ a poetic 
version of ^e old tale, said to be originally a Netherlands politick pas¬ 
quinade and which exists in English, under the corresponding title of 
Reynard the Fox. Goethe’s work is written in hexameters, in twelve 
books, like another Mneid: a wondrous affair; imbued with the truest 
humour, full of marvellous imitations, grotesque descriptions, and mani¬ 
fold moralities. If beasts could speak, we should surely expect them to 
express their * general views’ as they are made to do in this epos: the 
ass here is a philosophical masticator of thistles and gorse; Bruin thinks, 
and talks, and acts, like a very bear; and * Malapertus the Fortress’ is 
still redolent of murdered poultry. Nor is this strange mimicry the sole 
charm of the work; for there is method in its madness j across these mar¬ 
vellous delineations we discern a deeper significance. It is a parody of 
liiimATi life, as it were, a magic picture, with forms of the wildest mirth, 
which, while we gaze on them, sadden into serious and instructive, 
lliough still smiling, monitors. Hermann und Dorothea is also written 
in hexameters, and with a cheerful earnestness, which has recommended 
it to great favour with the Germans. You see it printed in ^y minia¬ 
ture, with gilding and decorations} and friend testifies his kindness to 
friend by the present of this Civic Epos. 

In the Romance department, Goethe has written several works, and 
on peculiar principles. Besides Werter^ we have Wilhelm Meister’s Ap' 
prenticeship, and Die Wahlvemoandtschaften (The Elective Affinities); 
and five years ago he published the first volume of Wilhelm Meister^s 
TVaxelSy a fragment which the reader is now to have an opportunity of 
perusing. These performances, though bearing the common name of 
novel, are of very varied quality: and some of them but ill represented by 
so trivial a title. Wilhelm Meister^s Apprenticeship, for instance, what¬ 
ever may be thought it in other respects, has a deeper object than 
many a poem whi^ has called itself epic: nor was it hastily or care¬ 
lessly huddled t(^cther without study; for this novel, it would appear, 
lay ten yean in the Author’s mind and hand, one year longer than evoi 
the Horatian period. Like many of his other works, Meister has called 
forth a numerous series of imitations; but the stren^h of such produc¬ 
tions lies less in the form than in the substance, which it is not so easy 
to copy; and accordingly, when most of these * Art-novels* are for¬ 
gotten, Master alone ccmtinues rising in esteem. Except the Wahlver- 
tuaniUschaften, all Goethe’s novels are now in English. 

Of his numax>us short Poems it is difficult to say a well-weighed 
word : for they are of all sorts, gay and grave, descriptive, lyrical, di¬ 
dactic, idyllic, epigrammatic; and of all these species, the cotnmon 
name^ without long expositions, would, whoi applied to him, excite a 
false idea. Goethe is nowhere more entirely original, mom fast^ting, 
more indescribable, than in his smaller poems. One quality which very 
genendly marks them, particularly those of a later date, is their pecu¬ 
liar eiqpressiveness^ thdr fulness of meaning. A single thing is smd, and 
a thiogs are indicated. They are spells which clesiyo to oar 
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memory, and by which we summon beautiful spirits from the vasty deep 
of thought. Often at the first aspect they appear commonplace, or 
altogether destitute of significance: we look at the lines on the canvas; 
and they seem careless dashes, mere random strokes, representing no¬ 
thing save the caprices of their author j we change our place, we shift 
and shift, till we find the ^ht point of view; and all at once a fair 
figure starts into being, encircled with graces and light charms, and by 
its witcheries attracting heart and mind. In his songs he recalls to us 
those of Shakspeare: they are not speeches, but musical tones; the 
sentiment is not stated in logical sequence, but poured forth in fitful and 
fantastic su^estions : they are the wild woodnotes of the nightingale; 
they are to be sung, not said. 

A large portion of Goethe’s writings still remains to be classed under 
the head of Miscellanies. We have sketches of Travels; dissertations, 
direct or allegorical, on Art; autobiography, continuous or in frag¬ 
ments ; fantasies, dialogues, or other light essays, on Taste, Mannei^ 
and Morals; there is even a short treatise on the geography of the Chil¬ 
dren of Israel’s journey into Canaan ! Nor has he disdmned the humble 
offices of a translator and editor. The Life of Benvenuto Cellini^ which 
lately appeared in English, he loi^ ago translated, with notes. Vol¬ 
taire’s Mahomet had a similar honour from him; also Diderot’s Neveu de 
RameaUy the original of which was published only very lately, many 
years after the German version. His editorial functions, I believe, he 
has not yet laid aside j for two periodicals, the Morphologic and the 
Kunst und AUerthum (Art and Antiquities), are still occasionally con¬ 
tinued under his direction and cooperation. 

Such are some specimens of the labours, in which Goethe has spent 
many diligent and most honourable years. That they are too varied 
to be all excellent, that he would have better cared for his fame, had he 
limited his efforts to a narrower circle, is an obvious cavil j to which 
also he can reply, as he has already done for D’Alembert, that there are 
higher things on Earth than fame; that a universal development of our 
spiritual nature may actually be more precious to us than the solace of 
our vanity; that the true business is to &, not to seem ; and that intel¬ 
lectual arlisanshiPt however wondered at, is less desirable than intdlec- 
tual manhood. Goethe has a right to speak on this subject: for he has 
tried public favour, and tried Ae want of it; and found that he could 
hold on his way through either fortune. Thirty years ago, he might be 
said to be without an audience even in his own coun^ j his best works 
were received with chijUing apathy, or objected to yrith the most melan¬ 
choly stolidity; and many a good-natured friend might be heard lament¬ 
ing that the genius of Goethe should have faded with the fire of his 
youth, that the author of Werter and Berliekingm should have sunk to 
Meister and Torquato Tasso. Goethe had outgrown his generation ; his 
culture was too high for its apffrehension. He went on unweariedly 
to cultivate himself stiU frurther. These things have their day: the leign 
of Stupidity is boisterous and boastful; but it shall not endure forever. 
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A better race of critics arose; the Nicolais** and Mansos gave place to 
the Schl^ls, the Tiecks, the Richters. Goethe has lived to see a 
truer time; his calm perseverance has met with its outward as well as 
its inward rewards; and what was once the solitary consciousness of his 
own mind, is now reflected back to him from millions of approving 
minds. In the evening of his glorious life, a destiny has been provided 
for him such as falls to the lot of few mortals. Secluded in the bosom 
of his family; surrounded, and still occupied, with whatever is curious 
in literature, science, or art, the venerable Master, in looking at the 
bright past, may find it yet in harmony with the present and the future: 
for his heart and hand are still busy in his vocation; faces that love 
him gladden his abode; and voices of reverence and gratitude reach 
him from all ends of the world. His mental faculties seem visited by 
no decay: the work written last year is as full of life as the work written 
threescore years ago: his mind is growing older, but more interesting, 
as wdl as older; it is stiller, wiser, lovelier j and the long shadows ol 
evening are blmided with the mellowest sunshine. His Wes^stlicher 
DivaHf a series of Western-oriental sketches and poems, is still as grace¬ 
ful .and expressive as if half a century had been subtracted from its 
date. Wilhelm Meister^s Travels was published in i8ai; and some of 
our readers may peruse it with a new interest, as the singular specimen 
of a light and living poem by a man of seventy-two. 

Of a nature so rare and complex it is difficult to form a true compre¬ 
hension ; difficult even to express what comprehension one has formed. 
In Goethe’s mind, the first aspect that strikes us is its calmness, then 
its beauty; a deeper inspection reveals to us its vastness and unmea- 

** Nocolai was a Bookseller in Berlin; a man of a shrewd, inquiring, 
substantial mind ; what is called a sound practical man. He had made con¬ 
siderable attainments in knowledge his own unaided efforts; and was 
indeed a very meritorious person, had he not committed one fundamental 
error: To the very last he never could persuade himself that there was any¬ 
thing in Heaven or Earth which bad not been dreamed of in his philosophy. 
He was animated with a fierce seal against Jesuits; in this most people 
thought him partly right; but when he wrote against Kant’s philosophy, 
without comprehending it; and judged of poetry as he judged of Brunswek 
mum, by its utility, many people thought him wrong. A man of such spiritual 
habitudes is now by the Germans called , a Philister, Philistine: Nicolai 
earned for himself the painfhl prceminen<» of being Br»-Philister, Arch- 
Philistine. Stray specimens of the Philistine nation are said to exist in our 
own Islands ; but we have no name for them like the Germans; who indeed, 
by Ais cheek-burning, may perhaps be thought to have cleaned their coun¬ 
try too well of these Undreumdsed. By way of exfflanation, I should add, 
that Philister in the dialect of German Universities corresprmds to the Brute, 
or Snob, of Cambridge; designating every non-student. As appU^ to Ni¬ 
colai and his kindred, it came into use in the period of the Xenien (see § 
Tieck) ; and in this Sense it is now to be found, with all its derivatives, even 
in grave writings. At present, the literary Philistine seldom shows, never 
p ara des, himsra in Germany; amd when he does appear, he is In the last 
stage of emadfdimi. 
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sured strength. This man rules, and is not ruled. The stem and fiery 
energies of a most passionate soul lie silent in the centre of his being ; 
a trembling sensibility has been inured to stand, without flinching or 
murmur, the sharpest trials. Nothing outward, nothing inward, shall 
agitate or control him. The brightest and most capricious fancy, the 
most piercing and inquisitive intellect, the wildest and deepest imagina¬ 
tion; the highest thrills of joy, the bitterest pangs of sorrow: all these 
are his, 'he is not theirs. While he moves every heart from its stead¬ 
fastness, his own is firm and still: the words that search into the inmost 
recesses of our nature, he pronounces with a tone of coldness and equa¬ 
nimity; in the deepest pathos he weeps not, or his tears are like water 
trickling from a rock of adamant. He is king of himself and of his 
world; nor does he rule it like a vulgar great man, like a Napoleon or 
Charles Twelfth, by the mere brute exertiop of his will, grounded on no 
principle, or on a false one: his faculties and feelings are not fetter^ 
or prostrated under the iron sway of Passion, but led and guided in 
kindly union under the mild sway of Reason; as the fierce primeval 
elements of Nature were stilled at the coming of Light, and bound toge¬ 
ther, under its soft vesture, into a glorious and beneficent Creation. 

This is the true Rest of man; no stunted unbelieving callousness, 
no reckless surrender to blind Force, no opiate delusion; but the har¬ 
monious adjustment of Necessity and Accident, of what is changeable 
and what is unchangeable in our destiny; the calm supremacy of the 
spirit over its circumstances; the dim aim of every human soul, the full 
attainment of only a chosen few. It comes not unsought to any; but 
the wise are wise because they think no price too high for it. Goethe’s 
inward home has been reared by slow and laborious efforts; but it stands 
on no hollow or deceitful basis: for his peace is not from blindness, but 
from clear vision; not from uncertain hope of alteration, but from sure 
insight into what cannot alter. His world seems once to have been 
desolate and baleful as that of the darkest sceptic: but he has covered 
it anew with beauty and solemnity, derived from deeper sources, over 
which Doubt can have no sway. He has inquired fearlessly, and fear¬ 
lessly searched out and deni^ the False; ^t he has not forgotten, 
what is equally essential and infinitely harder, to search out and admit 
the True. His heart is still full of warmth, though his head b clear and 
cold; the world for him is still full of grandeur, though he clothes it 
with no false colours; his fellow-creatures are still objects of reverence 
and love, though their basenesses are plainer to no eye than to his. To 
reconcile these contradictions is the task of all go<^ men, each for him¬ 
self, in his own way and maimer; a task which, in our age, is encom¬ 
passed with difficulties peculiar to the time; and which Goethe seenu 
to have accomplished with a Success that few can rival. A ihind so in 
unity with iteelf, even though it were a poor and small one, would an^. 
our attention, and win some kind r^|ard from us; but when this miiiq 
nnhs .among tlie strongest and most complicated of the specie^ it be¬ 
comes a sight fhll of interest, a itndf full of deep instruction. 
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Such a mind as Goethe’s is the fruit not only of a royal endowmeitt 
by nature, but also of a culture proportionate to her bounty. In Goethe’s 
original form of spirit we discern the highest gifts of manhood, without 
any deficiency of the lower: he has an eye and a heart equally for the 
sublime, the common, and the ridiculous; the elements at once of a 
poet, a thinker, and a wit. Of his culture we have often spoken already; 
and it deserves again to be held up to praise and imitation. This, as he 
himself unostentatiously confesses, has been the soul of all his conduct, 
the great enterprise of his life; and few that understand him will be apt 
to deny that he has prospered. As a writer, his resources have been 
accumulated from nearly all the provinces of human intellect and ac* 
tivity; and he has trained himself to use these complicated instruments 
with a light exjrertness which we might have admired in the professor 
of a solitary department. Freedom, and grace, and smiling earnest¬ 
ness are the characteristics of his works: the matter of them flows along 
in chaste abundance, in the softest combination; and their style is re¬ 
ferred to by native critics as the highest specimen of the German tongue. 
On this latter point the vote of a stranger may well be deemed unavail¬ 
ing ; but the charms of Goethe’s style lie deeper than the mere words; 
for language, in the hands of a master, is the express image of thought, 
or rather it is the body of which thought is the soul; the former rises into 
being together with the latter, and the graces of the one are shadowed 
forth in the movements of the other. Goethe’s language, even to a 
foreigner, is full of character and secondary meaning^; policed, yet 
vernacular and cordial, it sounds like the dialect of wise, ancient, and 
true-hearted men; in poetry, brief, sha^,^ simple and expressive; in 
prose, perhaps still more pleasing; for it is at once concise and full, 
rich, clear, unpretending and melodious; and the sense, not presented 
in alternating flashes, piece after piece revealed and withdrawn, rises 
before us as in continuous dawning, and stands at last simultaneously 
complete, and bathed in the mellowest and ruddiest sunshine. It brings 
to mind what the prose of Hooker, Bacon, Milton, Browne, would have 
been, had they written under the good, without the bad influences, of 
th^t French precision, whidi has polished and attenuated, trimmed and 
impoverished, all modem languages; made our meaning clear, and too 
often shallow as well as dear. 

But Goethe’s culture as a writer is perhaps less remarkable than his 
culture as a man. He has learned not in head only, but also in heart; 
not from Art arid Literature, but also by action and passion, in the rug¬ 
ged school of Experience. If asked what was the grand characteristic 
of his writings, we should not say knowledge but wisdom. A mind that 
has 'seen, and suffered, and done, speaks to ps of what it has tr^d and 
conquered. A gay delineation will give us notice of dark and toilsome 
experiences, of busmess done in the great deep of the spirit; a maxim. 




plexed periods of our own history. It is thus that heart speaks to hear^ 
that the hfe of one man becomes a possession to all. Here is a mind 
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of the most subtle and tumultuous elements; but it is governed in peace¬ 
ful diligence, and its impetuous and ethereal faculties work softly toge¬ 
ther for good and noble ends. Goethe may be called a Philosopher; 
for he loves and has practised as a man the wisdom which, as a poet, 
he inculcates. Composure and cheerful seriousness seem to breathe over 
all his character. There is no whining over human woes: it is under¬ 
stood that we must simply all strive to alleviate or remove them. There 
is no noisy battling for opinions; but a persevering effort to make Truth 
lovely, and recommend her, by a thousand avenues, to the h^rts of aU 
men. Of his personal manners we can easily believe the universal re¬ 
port, as oftOT given in the way of censure as of praise, that he is a man 
of consummate breeding and the stateliest presence: for an air of polished 
tolerance, of courtly, we might almost say majestic repose, and serene 
humanity, is visible throughout his works. In no line of them does he 
speak with asperity of any man; scarcely ever even of a thing. He 
knows the good, and loves it; he knows the bad and hateful, and re¬ 
jects it; but in neither case with violence: his love is calm and active ; 
his rejection is implied, rather than pronounced; meek and gentle, 
though we see that it is thorough, and never to be revoked. The noblest 
and the basest he not only seems to comprehend, but to personate and 
body forth in their most secret lineaments : hence actions and opinions 
appear to him as they are, with all the circumstances which extenuate 
or endear them to the hearts where they originated and are entertained. 
This also is the spirit of our Shakspeare, and perhaps of every grMt 
dramatic poet. Shakspeare is no sectarian; to all he deals with equity 
and mercy; because he knows all, and his heart is wide enough for alL 
In his mind the world is a whole; he figures it as Providence governs 
it; and to him it is not strange that the sun should be caused to shine 
on the evil and the good, and the rain to fall on the just and the unjust. 

Goethe has been call^ the German Voltaire; but it is a name which 
does him wrong, and describes him ill. Except in the corresponding 
variety of their pursuits and knowledge, in which, perhaps, it does Vol¬ 
taire wrong, the two cannot be compared. Goethe is all, or the best of 
all, that Voltaire was, and he is much that Voltaire did not dream of. 
To say nothing of his dignified and truthful character as a man, he be¬ 
longs, as a thinker and a writer, to a far higher class than this enfant 
gdtt du monde quHl giUa, He is not a questioner and a despiser, but a 
teacher and a reverencer; not a destroyer, but a builder-up; not a ^t 
only, but a wise man. Of him Montesquieu could not have said, with 
even epigrammatic, truth; II a pins qne persmnePesprit fne tout le monde 
a. Voltaire wa? the cleverest of all past and present men; but a great 
man is something moxei end this he.surely was not. 

As poets, thp two live not in the same hemisphere not in. the same 
world. Of Voltiile’s poetry, it were blindness to deny the j^lished in¬ 
tellectual v^ur, ^e logical symmetry, the flashes that from tune to time 
give it the colour, ifnot the warmth, offire: but itis in afiur other sense 
than this that Goethe is a poet; in a sense ofwhichthe literature 
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has never afforded any example. We may venture to say of him, that 
his province is high and peculiar; higher than any poet but himself, for 
several generations, has so far succeeded in, perhaps even has steadfastly 
attempted. In reading Goethe’s poetry, it perpetually strikes us that 
we are reading the poetry of our own day and generation. No demands 
are made on our credulity; the light, the scimrce, the scepticism of the 
age, are not hid from us. He does not deal in antiquated mythologies, 
or ring changes on traditionary poetic forms; there are no supernal, no 
infernal influences, for Faust is an apparent rather than a real excep¬ 
tion ; but there is the barren prose of the nineteenth century, the vulgar 
life which we are all leading; and it starts into strange beauty in his 
hands; and we pause in delighted wonder to behold the flower of Poray 
blooming in that parched and rugged soil. This is the end of his Mig- 
turns and Harpers^ of his Tassos and Masters. Poetry, as he views it, 
exists not in time or place, but in the spirit of man j and Art, with Na¬ 
ture, is now to perform for the poet, what Nature alone performed of 
old. The divinities and demons, the witches, spectres, and fairies, are 
vanished from the world, never again to be recalled: but the Imagma- 
tion which created these still lives, and will forever live in man’s soul; 
and again pour its wizard light over the Universe, and summon 
forth enchantments as lovely or impressive, and which its sister faculties 
will not contradict To say that Goethe has accomplished all this, would 
be to say that his genius is greater than was ever given to any man; for 
if it was a high and glorious mind, or rather series of minds, that peopled 
the first ages with their peculiar forms of poetry, it must be a series of 
mtuHc much higher and more glorious that shall so people the present. 
The angels and demons that can lay prostrate our hearts in the nine¬ 
teenth century must be of another and more cunning fashion than those 
that subdued us in the ninth. To have attempted, to have b^n this 
enterprise, may be accounted the greatest praise. That Goethe ever 
meditated it, in the form here set forth, we have no direct evidence; but 
indeed such is the end and aim of high poetry at all times and seasons; 
for the fiction of the poet is not falsehood, but the purest troth j and if 
he would lead captive our whole being, nOt rest satisfied with a part of 
it, he must address us on interests that are^ not that ztwv, ours; and in 
a dialect which finds a response, atfd not a contradiction, within our 
bosoms* 

How Goethe has fulfilled these conditions in addressing us, an in¬ 
spection of his works, but nO description, can inform us. Let me ad¬ 
vise the reader to study them, and see. If he come to the task^with an 
opinitm that poetry te an amusement, a passive recreation} that its high¬ 
est object is to supply a lai^id mind with fantastic shotts and indolent 
his measure of enjoymmit is likely to be ecanQr, and his criti¬ 
cisms wiUbeloud, angry andmanifold. But if he Imow and believe that 
poetry is the essence of all science, and requires the purest of rill studies ,* 
if he recollect that the new may not always be the false; that the exed- 
lence which eari be seen in a moment is not ttsuaHy a vay deqi One; 
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above all, if his own heart be full of feelii^ and experiences, for which 
he finds no name and no solution, but which lie in pain imprisoned and 
unuttered in his breast, till the Word be spoken, the spell that is to un¬ 
bind them, and bring them forth to liberty and light; then, if I mistake 
not, he will find that in this Goethe there is a new world set before his 
eyes ; a world of Earnestness and Sport, of solemn cliff and, gay plain ; 
some such temple——far inferior, as it may well be, in magnificence and 
beauty, but a temple of the same architecture—some such temple for 
the Spirit of our agp, as the Shakspeares and Spensers have raised for 
the Spirit of theirs. 

This seems a bold assertion: but it is not made without delibera¬ 
tion, and such conviction as it has stood within my means to obtain. If 
it invite discussion, and forward the discovery of the truth in this matter, 
its best purpose will be answered. Goethe’s genius is a study for other 
minds than have yet seriously engaged with it among us. By and by, 
apparently ere long, he will be tried and judged righteously; he him¬ 
self, and no cloud instead of him ; for he comes to us in such a ques¬ 
tionable shape, that silence and neglect will not always serve our pur¬ 
pose. England, the chosen home of justice in all its senses, where the 
humblest merit has been acknowledged, and the highest fault not unduly 
punished, wiU do no injustice to this extraordinary man. And if, when 
her impartial sentence has been pronounced and sanctioned, it shall ap¬ 
pear that Goethe’s earliest admirere have wandered too far into the 1 m- 
guage of pan^yric, I hope it may be reckoned no unpardonable sin. It 
is spirit-stirring rather than spirit-sharpening, to consider that there is 
one of the Prophets here with us in our own day: that a man who is to 
be numbered with the Sages and Sacri Votes, the Shakspearw, the 
Tassos, the Cervanteses of the world, is looking on the things which we 
look on, has dealt with the very thoughts which we have to deal vrith, 
is reigning in serene dominion over the perplexities and contradictions 
in which we are still painfully entangled. 

That Goethe’s mind is full of inconsistencies and shortcomings, can 
be a secret to no one who has heard of the Fall of Adam. Nor would 
it be difficult, in this place, to muster a long catalogue of darknesses de¬ 
facing our perception of this brightness: but it might be still less pro¬ 
fitable than it is difficult; for in Goethe’s writings, as in those of all true 
masters, an apparent blemish is apt, after maturer study, to pass into a 
beauty. His works cannot be judged in fractions, for each of them is 
conceived and written as a whole; the humble and common may be no 
less essential there than the high and splendid: it is only Chinese pic¬ 
tures that have no shade. There is a maxim, fiur better knbwn than 
practised, that to detect fimlts is a much lower occupation than to recog¬ 
nise merits. We may add also, that though far easier in the execution, it 
is not a whit more certain in the result. What is the detecting of a faul^ 
but the feeling of an incongpruity, of a contradiction, which .may exist in 
ourselves as well as in the object ? Who shall say in which ? None but 
he who sees this object as it is, and himself as he is. We haveall heard 
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of the critic fly; but none of us doubts the compass of his own vision. 
It is thus that a high work of art, still more that a high and original 
mind, may at all times calculate on much sorriest criticism. In looking 
at an extraordinary man, it were good for an ordinary man to^ be sure 
of sedng him, before attempting to oversee him. Having ascertained that 
Goethe is an object deserving study, it will be time to censure his faults 
when we have clearly estimated his merits; and if we are vrise judges, 
not till then. 

Whether this work of Wilhelm Meisters Wandetjahre^* will exalt or 
depress our actual judgment of him, I pretend not to predict. Like all 
Goethe’s works, its immediate reception is doubtful, or rather, perhaps, 
it is not doubtful. That these Travels will surprise and disappoint the 
reader, is too likely; and perhaps the reader of the Apprenticeship will 
be more surprised than any other. The book is called a romance; but 
it treats not of romance characters or subjects; it has less relation to 
Fielding’s Tom yones than to Spenser’s Fa^y Queen. The scene is not 
laid on this firm Earth, but in a fair Utopia of Art and Science and free 
Activity: the figures, light and aeriform, come unlooked fbr, and melt 
away abruptly, like the pageants of Prospero in his enchanted Island. 
Whether this the baseless fabric of their vision is beautiful and significant 
like his, or vague and false, our readers are now to determine. To a 
reader of the original this question may appear already pretty well de¬ 
cided : in both languages, it is true, the work is still a fra^ent, hang¬ 
ing suspended in middle air; but the matchless graces of its workman¬ 
ship, the calm fulness, the noble simplicity of its style, are, in many 
points, for the one language only. 

Nevertheless, I present this work to the Ei^lish people without re¬ 
luctance or misgivings, persuaded that though it may be caviare to the 
general, there are not wanting tastes among us to discern its worth and 
worthlessness, even under its present disadvantages, and to pronounce 
truly on both. Of his previous reception in this country neither Goethe 
nor his admirers have reason to complain. By all men who have any pre¬ 
tension to depth or sensibility of mind, the existence of a high and pecu¬ 
liar genius has been cheerfully recognised in him; a fact which,^consider¬ 
ing the unwonted and in many points forbidding aspect of his chief works, 

« Wanderjakre denotes the period which a German artisan is, by iaw 
or usage, obliged to pass in trav^ing, to perfect himself in his craft, after 
the c on clusi on eAliia Lthriakrt (Apprenticeship), and before bis Mastership 
can begin. In many guilds this custom is as old as their existence, and con¬ 
tinues 8^ to be indi^nsable: it is said to have originated in the frequent 
journeys of the German Emperors to Italy, and the conseqiwnt improvement 
observed in such woritmen among their menials as had attended them thitr.cr. 
Most.of the guilds are what is called gesehenkttn, that is, prese^ng, toving 
presents to give to needy wandering brothers. This word Wanderjakre I 
have been obliged to translate by Travels, after in vain casting about for an 
exmession that shoidd mwe accurately represent it. Our mechanics have a 
word mudi nearer Ae marit: but this was never printed; and must not be 
ptinted, fbr the first time, here. 
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does honour both to the author and his critics; while their often nnmw* 
ous and grave objections have proved only tW they had studied him 
with the cursory eye, which may suffice for cursory writers, but for him 
is not sufficient, nor likely to be final. In no quarter has there appeared 
any tendency to wilful unfairness, any jealousy as towards a stranger, 
any disposition to treat him otherwise than according to his true deserts. 
Indeed, wherefore should there ? We of England have of all nations, 
past and present, the least cause to be jealous with this mean jealousy. 
Our own literature is peopled with kingly names; our language is beau¬ 
tiful with their English intellects and English characters; their works 
live forever in our hearts. If we cannot love and hold fast our own, and 
yet be just to others, who is there that can ? In soliciting and antici- 
patii% a true estimate of Goethe, I have only to wish that the same sen¬ 
timents may continue with us. 

For the rest, if it seem that I advocate this cause too warmly; that 
Goethe’s genius, whether it be good or bad, is in truth a very small 
concern to us, I may be allowed to remind my readers, that the exist¬ 
ence or non-existence of a new Poet for the World in our own time, of 
a new Instructor and Preacher of Truth to all men, is really a question 
of more importance to us than many that are agitated with far greater 
noise. 


No. 3. 

PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION OF 
MEISTER’S APPRENTICESHIP AND MEISTER’S TRAVELS. 

[London, 1839.] 

These two Translations, Meistet^s Apprenticeship and Messier*s Tra- 
velSf have long been out of print, but never altogether out of demand; 
nay, it would seem, the originally somewhat moderate demand has gone 
on increasing, and continues to increase. Th^ are therefore here repub¬ 
lished ; and the one bmng in some sort a sequel to the other, though 
in rather unexpected sort, they are now printed together.^ The English 
version of Meister*s TVavels Iw been extracted, or extricated, from a 
Compilation of very various quality named German Romance; and 
placed by the side of the Apprenticeship, its forerunner, which, in the 
translated as in the original state, appeared hitherto as a separate work. 

In the Apprenticeship, the first of these Translations, which was 
executed some fifteen years ago, under questionable auspices, I Imve 
made many little changes; but could not, unfortunatdy, change it into 
a right translation: it hung, in many places, stiff and latoured, too like 
some unfortunate buckram cloak round the light harmonious movement 
of the original; and, alas, still hangs so, here and there; and may now 
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hang. In the second Translaticm, Meister^s TVavels, two years later in 
date, I have changed little or nothing: 1 might have add^ much; fot 
the Original, since that time, was as it were taken to pieces by the Au* 
thor himself in his last years, and constructed anew; and in the Final 
Edition of his Works appears with multifarious intercalations, giving a 
great expansion both of size and of scope. Not Pedagogy only, and 
Husbandry and Art and Religion and Human Conduct in the Nine¬ 
teenth Century, but Geology, Astronomy, Cotton-spinning, Metallurgy, 
Anatomical Lecturing, and much else, are t3rpically shadowed forth in 
this second form of the Travels; which, however, continues a Frag¬ 
ment like the first, significantly pointing on all hands towards infini¬ 
tude ; not more complete than the first was, or indeed perhaps less so. 
It will well reward the trustful student of Goethe to read this new form 
of the Travels; and see how in that great mind, beaming in mildest 
mellow splendour, beaming if also trembling, like a great sun on the 
verge of the horizon, near now to its long farewell, all these things were 
illuminated and illustrated : but for the mere English reader there are 
probably in our prior edition of the Travels already novelties enough ; 
for us, at all events, it seemed unadvisable to meddle with it farther at 
present. 

Goethe’s position towards the English Public is greatly altered since 
these Translations first made their appearance. Criticisms, near the 
mark, or farther from the mark, or even altogether far, and away from 
any mark; of these there has been enough. These pass on their road ; 
the man and his works remain what they are and were; more and more 
recognisable for what they are. Few English readers can require now 
to be apprised that these two Books, named Novels, come not under 
the Minerva-Press cat^ory, nor the Ballantyne-Press category, nor any 
such cat^;ory; that the Author is one whose secret, by no means worn 
upon his sleeve, will never, by any ingenuity, be got at in that way. 

For a Translator, in the present case, it is enough to reflect that he 
who imports into his own country any true delineation, a rationally 
spoken word on any subject, has done well. Ours is a wide world, 
peaceably admitting many different modes of speech. In our wide world 
there is but one alt<^ether fatal personage,—the dunce j he that speaks 
irrati onall y, that sees not, and yet thinks he sees. A genuine seer and 
speaker, under what conditions soever, shall be welcome to us: has he 
not seen somewhat, of great Nature our conunon Mother’s bringing 
forth; seen it, lov^ it, laid his heart open to it and. to the Mother of 
it, so that he can now rationally speak it for us? He is our brother 
and a good not a bad man; his words are like gold, precious, whether 
stamped in onr mint, or in what mint soever stamped. 

T. Carlylb. 
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[1823-1833.] 

No. I. TRAGEDY OF THE NIGHT-MOTH. 

Magna ausus. 

*Tis placid midnight, stars are keeping 

Their meek and silent course in heaven ; 

Save pale recluse, for knowledge seeking. 

All mortal things to sleep are given. 

But see 1 a wandering Night-moth enters. 

Allured by taper gleaming bright; 

A while keeps hovering round, then ventures 
On Goethe’s mystic page to light. 

With awe she views the candle blazing j 
A universe of fire it seems 

To xa.oi\i’Savante with rapture gazing. 

Or Fount whence Life and Motion streams. 

What passions in her small heart whirling, 

Hopes boundless, adoration, dread; 

At length her tiny pinions twirling. 

She darts, and—-pnff 1—the moth is dead ! 

The sullen flame, for her scarce sparkling 
Gives but one hiss, one fitful glare; 

Now bright and busy, now all darkling^ 

She snaps and fades to empty air. 

Her bright gray form that spread so slimly. 

Some fim she seemed of pigmy Queen; 

Her silky eloak that lay so trimly, 

Hw we^ wee eyes that looked so keen, 
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lASt moment here, now gone forever, 

To nought are passed with fiery pain; 

And ages circling round shall never 
Give to this creature shape again! 

Poor moth ! near weeping I lament thee, 

Thy glossy form, thy instant woe; 

*Twas zeal for ‘ things too high' that sent thee 
From cheery earth to shades below. 

Short speck of boundless Space was needed 
For home, for kingdom, world to thee 1 

Where passed unheeding as unheeded 
Thy little life from sorrow free. 

But syren hopes firom out thy dwelling 

Enticed thee, bade thee earth explore— 

Thy frame, so late with rapture swelling. 

Is swept from earth forevermore ! 

Poor moth 1 thy fate my own resembles: 

Me too a restless asking mind 

Hath s«it on far and weary rambles. 

To seek the good I ne'er shall find. 

thee, with common lot contented. 

With humble joys and vulgar fate, 

I might have lived and ne'er lamented. 

Moth Qf a larger siz^ a longer date! 

But Nature's majesty unveiling 

What seem'd her wildest, grandest charms^ 

Eternal Truth and Beauty hailing. 

Like thee, I rushed into her arms. 

What gained we, little moth ? Thy ashe:^ 

Thy one brief parting pang may show : 

And thoughts like these, for soul that dashes 
From deep to deep, are—death more slow 1 


No. 2. GUI BONO. 

What is Hope ? A smiling rainbow 
Children follow through the wet; 
’Tis not here, still yonder, yonder; 
N^ver urchin found it yet, 
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What is Life? A thawing iceboard 
On a sea with sunny shore }— 

Gay we sail; it *elts beneath us; 

We are sunk, and seen no more. 

What is Man ? A foolish baby, 

Vainly strives, and fights, and frets ; 
Demanding all, deserving nothing 
One small grave is what he gets. 


No, 3. FOUR FABLES. 


I. 

Once upon a tim^ a man, somewhat in drink belike, raised a dread¬ 
ful outcry at the comer of the market-place^ “ That the world was ^1 
turned topsy-turvy ; that the men and cattle were all walking with their 
feet uppermost; that the houses and earth at large (if thqt did not mind 
it) would fall into the sky; in short, that unless prompt means were 
taken, things in general were on the high road to the Devil.” As the 
people only laughed at him, he cried the louder and more vehemently; 
nay, at last, b^an objuring, foaming, imprecating; when a good-na¬ 
tured auditor, going up, took the orator by the haunches, and softly 
inverting Ais position, set him down—on his feet. The whidi upon per¬ 
ceiving, his mind was staggered not a little. ** Ha ! deuce take it 1” 
cried he, rubbing his eyes, “ so it was not the werld that was hangmg 
by its feet, then, but I that was standing on my head !” 

Censor, CasHgator morum, Radical Reformer, by whatever name 
thou art o^ed I have a care; especially if thou art getting loud I 

PiLPAY Junior. 


II. 

“ Gentlemen,” said a conjuror, one fine starry evening,^ “these hea¬ 
vens are a decepHo wyAs; what you call stars are nothing but fiery 
motes in the air. Wait a little, I will clear them off, and show you how 
the matter is.” Whereupon the artist produced a long syri^e of great 
force ; and, stooping over the neighbouring puddle, fill^ it with inud 
and dirty water, which he then squirted with might and main against 
the zenith. The wiser of the company unfurled their umbrellas ; but 
most part, looking up in triumph, cri^, “ Down with delusion i It 
is an age of science I Have we not tallow-lights, then ?” Here the 
mud and dirty water fell, and bespattered and beplastered these simple 
persons, and even put out the <rf several, so that they never saw 
the stars any more. 

Enlightened Utilitarian I art thon aware that this ]^tent l<^c-n>ill 
of thine, which grindeth with such a clatter, is but a mill ? 
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III. 

“It is I that support this household,” said a hen one day to her* 
self; “ the master cannot breakfast wthout an egg, for he is dyspepti¬ 
cal and would die, and it is I that lay it And here is this ugly poodle, 
doing nothing earthly, and gets thrice the victual I do, and is caressed 
all day ! By the Cock of Minerva, they shall give me a double portion 
of oats, or they have eaten their last egg I” But much as she cackled 
and creaked, the scullion would not give her an extra grain; where¬ 
upon, in dudgeon, she hid her next egg in the dunghill, and did nothing 
but cackle and creak all day. The scullion suffered her for a week, 
then (by order) drew her neck, and purchased other eggs at sixpence 

the dozen. . ,, ,. , . u 

Man 1 why frettest thou and whinest thou ? This blockhead is hap¬ 
pier th”" thou, and still a blockhead ?~Ah, sure enough, thy wages 
are too low I Wilt thou strike work with Providence, then, and force 
him to ‘an alternative’? Believe it, he will do without thee : iV n'y a 
point tPhomme tUcessedre. J* 


“What is the use of thee, thou gnarled ^pling?” said a young 
larch-tree to a young oak. “ I grow three feet in a year, thou scarcely 
as many inches, I am straight and taper as a reed, thou straggling and 
twisted as a loosened withe.”—“ And thy duration,” answered the oak, 
“ is some third part of man’s life, and I am appointed to flourish for a 
thousand years. Thou art felled and sawed into paling, where thou 
rottcst and art burned after a single summer; of me are fashioned battle¬ 
ships, and I carry mariners and heroes into unknown seas.” 

The richer a nature, the harder and slower its development. Two 
boys were once of a class in the Edinburgh grammar-school: John ever 
trim, precise and dux; Walter ever slovenly, confused and dolt. In 
due’time John became Baillie John of Hunter-square, and Walter be¬ 
came Sir Walter Scott of the Universe. 

The qiiickest and completest of all v^etables is the cabbage. 

P* J« 


No. 4. THE SOWER’S SONG. 

Now hands to seedsheet, boys. 

We step and we cast; old Time’s on wing; 
And would ye partake of Harvest’s joys. 
The omn must be sown in Spring. 

JF'alt gently and stilly good com, 

Lit warm in tky earthy bedt 
And stand so yellow some-mom^ 

For beast and man must be fed. 
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Old Earth is a pleasure to see 
In sunshiny cloak of red and green; 

The furrow lies fresh; this Year will be 
As Years that are post have been 
Fall gently^ &*c. 

Old Mother, receive this com. 

The son of Six Thousand golden sires: 

All these on thy kindly breast were bom; 
One more thy poor child requires. 

Fall gently, &*c. 

Now steady and sure again, 

And measure of stroke and step we keep; 
Thus up and thus down we cast our grain •. 
Sow well, and you gladly reap. 

Fall gently and still, good corn. 

Lie warm in thy earthy bed; 

And stand so yellow some mom. 

For beast and man must be fal. 


No. S. ADIEU. 

Let time and chance combine, combine, 

Let time and chance combine; 

The fairest love from heaven above. 

That love of yours was mine, 

My dear. 

That love of yours was mine. 

The past is fled and gone, and gone. 

The past is fled and gone; 

If nought but pain to me remain. 

I’ll fare in memory on. 

My dear, 

I’ll fare in memory on. 

The saddest tears must fall, must fall, 

The saddest tears must fall; 

In weal or woe, in this world below, 

I love you ever and aU, 

My dear, 

1 love you ever and all. 

A long road full of pain, of pain, 

A long road full of pain; 

One soul, one hear^ sworn ne’er to part, — 
We ne’er can meet again. 

My dear. 

We ne’er can meet again. 
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Hard fate will not allow, allow, 

Hard fate will not allow; 

We blessed were as the angels are,— 
Adieu forever now. 

My dear, 

Adieu forever now. 


No. 6. THE BEETLE. 

Poor hobbling Beetle, needst not haste; 
Should Traveller Traveller thus alarm ? 
Pursue thy journey through the waste. 

Not foot of mine shall work thee harm. 

Who knows what errand grave thou hast, 

‘ Small &mi]y*—^that have not dined ? 
Lodged under pebble, there they fast, 

Till head of house have raised the wind I 

Man’s bread lies ’mong the feet of men; 

For cark and moil sufficient cause t 
Who cannot sow^ would reap ;—^and then 
In Beetledom are no Poor-Laws. 

And if thy Wife and thou agree 
But ill, as like when short of victual, 

I swear, the Public Sympathy 
Thy fortune meriteth, poor Beetle. 

Alas, and I should do thee skaith. 

To realms of Night with heeltap send 
Who judg’d thee worthy pains of Death ?— 
On Earth, save m^ without a Friend! 

Pass on, poor Beetle, venerable 
Art thou, were wonders ne’er so rife ; 

Thou hast what Bel to Tower of Babel 
Not gave; the diief of wonders,— LiFB. 

Also of ’ ancient family,’ 

Though small in size, of feature dark! 
What Debrett’s Peer surpasseth thee? 

Thy Ancestor was in Noah’s Ark. 


No. 7* TODAY. 

So here hajdi been dawning 
Anodier blue Day; 

Think wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away. 
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Out of Eternity 
This new Day is bom; 
Into Eternity, 

At night, will return. 

Behold it aforetime 
No eye ever did: 

So soon it forever 
From all eyes is hid. 

Here hath been dawning 
Another blue Day: 
Think wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away. 


No. 8. FORTUNA. 

The wind blows east, the wind blows west. 
And the frost falls and the rain: 

A weary heart went thankful to rest, 

And must rise to toil again, 'gain. 

And must rise to toil again. 

The wind blows east, the wind blows west, 
And there comes goc^ luck and bad; 

The thriftiest man is the cheerfulest; 

*Tis a thriftless thing to be sad, sad, 

*Tis a thriftless thii^ to be sad. 

The wind blows east, the wind blows west; 
Ye shall know a tree by its frait: 

This world, they say, is worst to the best;— 
But a dastard has e^ to boot, boot, 

But a dastard has evil to boot 

The wind blows east, the wind blows west; 
What skilb it to mourn or to talk? 

A journey I have, and far ere I rest; 

I must bundle my wallets and walk, walk, 

I must bundle my wallets and walk. 

The wind does blow as it lists alway ; 

Canst thou change this world to thy mind ? 
The world will wander its own wise way ; 

I also will wander mine, mine, 
t also will wander mine. 
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JEAN PAUL FRIEDRICH RICHTER. 

A WKLL-WRITTBN life almost as rare as a well-spent one. D 5 ring’s Gallery ef Wei* 
nuLT Authors: nis helpless biographical method: No pique against him, poor man. 
His No-Life of Richter, (p. i.>~jean Paul little known out ofGermany. The lead¬ 
ing events of his life: Personal characteristics. His multifarious Works. (5.)*-Must 
DC studied as well as read. Eccentricities: Every work embaled in some fantastic 
wrappage. Not affectation; Consistent enough from his own point of vision, (p.)— 
Intellect, imagination and humour: Sport the element in which his nature lived and 
worked. He loved all living with the heart of a brother. True Humour a kuid of 
inverse sublimity, exalting into our affections what is lowly: In this quality I^cht» 
excels all German authors. (13.)—All genuine things are what they ought to be: A 
harmonious development of being, the object of all ^e culture. Richter's worst 
faults nearly alliedTo his best ments. (r6.)—Imperfection of his Novels: A tme work 
of art requires to ht fused in the mind of its creator. Chiefly successful in his hum¬ 
orous characters, and with his heroines. lAx%DreafHs^ ^ His Philosophy not mechani- 
caL Richter, in the highest sense of the word, religious: the inart^ Feariessness 
combined with the martyr Reverence. Extract from Quinine Fixleini A Summer 
Night Richter’s value as a writer. (r8.) 

STATE OF GERMAN LITERATURE. 

Fram Horn’s merits as a literary Historian, (p. as.)—French scepticism about 
Geiman Uterature, Du^ of judging justly : Human Society, at the present cr^ 
struggling to body itself forth anew: Necessity for an open mmd. The French mind 
consmcuously shut: English ignorance of Germany accounted for. Difficulty of 
judging rightly the character of a foreign people. The Germans in particular have 
been liable to misrepresentation. Mad^e de StadFs AHenusgnf did much to excite 
a reasonable curiosity: Promise of better knowledge and friendlier intercourse. (24.) 
—Groundless or hal^-grounded objections to German literature. The Germans sup¬ 
posed to have a raffiodly bad taste: Of what secdon of their literature this is true. 
The first condition of any real criticism, a transposition of the critic into the author's 
point of vision. The notion that outward poverty necessarily tends to inward mean¬ 
ness and unsightliness. TVue taste and culture', and loving insight into truth and 
nobleness, not the peculiar possession of any rank: Claude Lorraine, Shakspeare, 
and many oUiers. The iqfiint of Manunon has a wide empire, but must not be wor¬ 
shipped in the Holy ^ Holies. (30.)—The German authors better situated, imd alto 
show less care for wealth, than many of our own. The German nobility not insejMi- 
ble to genius: Goethe. The Engibh might even learn of them in this respect. The 
Germans not defective in taste: English and German dulness contrasted* National 
taste can only be judged from ks perepnial models: Wielaud, Klopstocl^ Lessing, 
the two Jacobis. Mendelssohn and others. (56. >-*Germany fru-in advance of other na¬ 
tions. Hie highest Criticism an interpreter between the inspired and the uninspired. 
Every literature of the world has been cultivated by the Germans. Essence and 
origin of Poetic Beauty. (43.)—Bread«artists, and lovers of ’fiune/ Schiller^s noble 
idea of a true Artist: Fidlue’s. The j^tic arts: Specimen of (^thes mctonal 
critidsin. ijfi*) —High aspiration and earnest insight of German ^Pc^try: Goethe. 
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extravagance. Byron in his youth wh^ SdiUer and Goethe h^ been in theirs. If 
Germany has gained the true path, we too shall find it (53.>7-Geirinan literature 
vaguely oMected to for its Mystidsm \ Mystical generally ineaning not understood* 
Tmngs risible and invisible: Methods of leaching suitable to hacEu Tendencies to 
ftsl mysticiim: a George Fox or Jacob Bflhme. (39.)—^Absurdity of styling Kant s 
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aytdc: DisdnctneM and rigid sequence of his conceptions. Parlour-fire PWlo^hy 
of mind little valued b Germany. True claims of Kant, Schelling and Fichte. High 
worth of the Critical Philosopty. British inductive Philosorhy since the time^ of 
Hume: Dugald Stewart: The German eductive method. The Kantian distinction 
between Understanding and Reason. Charge of ‘ Irreligion.’ (63.)—Supenwty of 
the recent Poetry of Germaiw. A little light precious in great darkness. Present 
ominous aspect of spiritual Europe. Relipon and Poetry «n never die, however 
little their voice may be heeded i Happy the man or nation that can hear the tidings 
they are forever bringing, and can profit by them* (7a.) 

LIFE AND WRITINGS OF WERNER, 

The charm of • fame.' Werner's tumultuous career indicative of much in the hi^ 
tory of his time, (p, 74.)—Hitzig^s Lives of Werner and Hoffmann. Wenier s birth 
and parentage: Early connexion with the theatre. Left at fourteen^ by ms fawei's 
deatn, to the sole charge of his mother. Her hypochondria. Coincidences of W®*"* 
ner's and Hoffmann's early circumstances. Werner's diss<>lute college-life, ^d de¬ 
sultory strivings. At thirty he had already divorced two wives, and was looking out 
for a tnird: Unsteady irrational hopes, and wild enthusiasm of character. (75.)—His 
early writings singularly contrasted with his later: His French scepticism overlaid 
with wondrous theosophic garniture. High colloquies in rather questionable fashion. 
His drama oftheSd^Ane des Thais: chiefly interesting as containing a picture of him¬ 
self. Extracts, in which, with much tumid grandiloquence, he shadows forth his own 
creed: Scene, Story of the Fallen Master, Opinions and practices of the Templars. 
Scene, Robert d'Heredon on Destiny and the Kesurrection of the hody. (78.)—oomc 
account of the Second Part of the S&ns of the Valley: Scene, Story of Phosphoros. 
Werner's dramatic talent. His prophetic aspirations Self-forgetfulness the summary 
of his moral code. His strange missionary zeal, (m.)—H e marries his third wife. 
His faithful care and affection for his poor mother: tier death. His life at Warsaw: 
Intimacy with Hoffmann. His Kreuz an derOstsee: not suitable for the Stage. His 
drama of Martin Luther^ odor die IVeihe der Kraft. His portraiture of Luther: 
Allegorical superfluities, and general insufficiency. (loa.)—Dramatic popularity: 
Vortex of society; Divorced from his third Wife. Strange state of marriage-^law. 
Bedouin wanderings: Sees Goethe, Napoleon and Madame de StaSl. His prqject of 
a New Religion abandoned. Detestation of modem Protestantism. He visits Italy. 
Spiritual Exercitations: Returns to the Catholic Faith of his fathers. Ordained a 
Priest: Preaches with all his might at Vienna and elsewhere, amid much tumult and 
obloquy. Literary dregs. Drawing nigh to his end: Sleep of Death. Pray, wan¬ 
derer, for a wanderer's soul. (1x0.)—Questionable character of his Life and Work^ 
Gigantic endeavour, leading to most dwarfish performance. His change of faith 
evidently sincere: A melancholy posthumous fragment : No thought of returmng to 
Protestantism. His mysticism and dissoluteness. His belief probably 
rather ^an conviction. Relimous opinion in Germany. We cannot justify Werner, 
yet let him be condemned with pity. (zz7.} 


GOETHE*S HELENA. 


Goethe's tendency to complete whatsoever he began. His complete and final 
edition of his Works. Helena, a classico-romantic Phahtasmagon^ Parabolic or 
h^f>parabolic character of muen that Goethe has written. This style ^ m many 
cases its own appropriateness. The grand point to have a meaning, the form 
will then gather round of its own accord. Beauty and mterest of the parabolic style 
in GoetheTi hands. To read an author, we must be able to see^ his object, wnatew 
sa MM. tffi tTUA fluestion IS. uot wlutt we evnn* 


read at all. Vxocineni worxs especially reqawe^w uj ^ vf* 
exceprion to the role: Form, part of a Famt. ^/?"*** 

b thoo^ cooridembly talked of. Emphatically a work ^ A won¬ 

drous emblem of me little Idfe of man, encompassedand overlooted by theatifl^e^- 
ous AIL Unedifybf swto ofEngKsh criticUin. Abetter «»«« of 
story of Faust a ChrisSui mythus,.b the mbe s^.as 

and the Uke. are Paaan ones. Various modem embodiments of the story. Fnedi^ 
MOUer. (i 3 i.)-Goethe the first who tried Ae subject, and *^0 .“2 

DevU a symbol of wicked, irreverent knowledge: of specious logi^ 
with moral Death: Faust reproMnts the human heart, seeking and striving semsaly 
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alter *all good/ Consequent greedy disappointment: Bitterness and danger of Iso* 
lation: Vain stragglings towards the Impossible. Conflict of moral Life with moral 
Death. Faust a deep poetic stating of the dark questionings which had long brooded 
over many hearts: Wonderful skill with which this is shadowed forth. The difficulty 
left unsolved. (134.)—The Faust and Mephistopheles oiHelena: Changes of style 
and of tone: Notice concerning Faust and Heietta by the Author. Dirfcrent me¬ 
thods of treating this singular love-^isode. How Goethe calls back the Past, and 
shows it still living in the conscious Present {141.)—Helena returns to Greece after 
the destruction of Troy. Her misgivings as to her own fate: her alarm aggravated 
by Phorcyas. Their primitive deportment, and frank, downright manner of speech. 
Phorcyas a feminine Mephistopheles. Her malicious sarcasm: Dialo^e between 
Helena and Phorcyas: Helena terrified by Phorcyas into a consent to nee from im¬ 
pending retribution ; and the Past of early Greece melts into the Present of the Eu¬ 
ropean Middle Ages. (144.)—A wondrous region, neither sea nor good d^ land. 
Helena's reception by Faust: Lynceus, the Warder of the tower. Emblematic 
adumbrations: Gredan Art, Teutonic Genius, School Philosophy. (isd.^Faust and 
Helena in high &vour with each other. Manners and achievements of the Middle 
Ages: Grecian influences. Birth of Modem Poetry ; Euphorion: Insp^ed Poesy 
becomes rapt, inspired Life. Further work for Mephistopheles. (i6a.>—Final iden¬ 
tity of symbol and thing signified. Our Whereabout, not on the firm eaith, but on the 
wide wd airy Deep. Claims of Goethe to the reverence and faith of all who would read 
him wisely. (169.) 


GOETHE* 

Difficulty of justly estimating the worth of Goethe^s works. British ignorant 
on the subject. Goethe's literary Kingship: his universal and undisputed ascen^d- 
ency. Singular value and interest of his Autobiography: Not written emecially for 
• persons of quality* in England, but for persons of heart and head in Europe, (p. 
i«a.V--Goethe’8 unexampled reputation. A man's *feme* no test of his real worth. 
In Goethe's writings is embodied the new Wisdom peculiar to the new Time. (178.) 
Goethe, a man who had stmggled toughly: Spiritual growth of his mmd as ex^bited 
in his successive Works: he^came a Bchever, not by denying his unbelief, but by 
following it out. Unbounded popularity and influence of his two earliest works. 
Lifeless condition of the literary world previous to the publication of the Straws 4/ 
Werter. Germany: England: Influence of Locke. The French had discovered 
that •as the stomach secretes chyle, so does the brain secrete thought. Poetry de¬ 
graded to a useful stimulant; and Religion to a superfluity by all means to 1 ^ got 
rid of: Unbelief pressing with incubus force on the greater part of Europe. 

The Poet a citizen not only of his country, but of his tune: IVertertM cry of that 
dim, rooted pain, under which thoughtful men everywhere were languishing : Byron s 
life weariness. S^cimen of Werter s philosophy. Goethe^s own account of the state 
of mind in which his Sorrows of 
and attainment of victorious peaces evinced by 

Extract, showing the character and high vocation of the Poet; C^the s faithfulness 
to that Ideal. Englbh and German criticbms of Metster. (194. )7-The W%nderjahre; 
its hiah and melodious wisdom. Extracts, showing » view of the nature, oh- 

jeculnd present ground of Religious BeUef: SyiA^ c .picture of the mond cultuM 
of Childhood: Reverence; Kgnificance of the Israditish history; Ae Dmne Life 
(d* Christ, as: distinguished from hU Divine Death; the Sanctuary of Sorrow, (aoi.) 
-r-Few men of his age have arisen so triumphantly as Goethe, above all manner oi 
^bt and discontent, into the freedom of actual belief and dear aotm^. Among 
our own poets, Byron akme struggled manfully to '> di«J while me 

victory wa«, at best, only beginning to gained. Goethes hteiary claims; m 
emWematicintellect; Entire freedom from mannerism. His spin^ cha* 
^eristics. Distinction between the oriraal man and me m^ly popular mM. 
Contnut of Goethe and Voltaire. 

tfood aupUues before pronounemg on his bad. What we mean oy • fault 1 m- 
and noblest fcauty of a t>oem. Goethe’s fiwlta A true 
iudacd of by mere iasU. Happy contraciedness of men in geneial: Fradionai ana 
unitrsal 2 mdards. A deeper feeiiiw for Art abroad over <^o^ ancient 

noble Utermtwe will one day be studied and felt, as well as talkdd (ai8.) 
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APPENDIX I. 


No. I. 

PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION OF MEISTER'S 
APPRENTICESHIP. 

English self-satisfied ignorance of German Literature. Unfortunate translations. 
iCotzebue the representative of a nation that despises him. Klopstock’s Messtas, a 
beautiful poem distorted into a theosophic rhapsody. Goethe, the idol of his coun- 
trynien, to us a name sigiiifytng nothing* The German IVerter^ with all his faults, 
a very different person from his English namesake. The charm of Faust altogether 
unconnected witn its preternatural framework. Fate of struggling human enthusi¬ 
asm. Minds like Goethe's the commonjp^'opcrty of all nations, (p. 223 .)—IVilhelm 
MsisiiVs Lehrjahrs presented to the English public. A distinct view of Goethe s 
matured genius, his manner of thought and favourite subjects. Its popularity in 
Germany. No mere substitute for the modem novel; Of romance interest there is 
next to none. A light airy sketch of the development of man: Characters represent¬ 
ing distinct classes of men, and various stages of human nature. Schlegel’s admiring 
judgment. Indubitable traces of the greatest genius of our times. Mignon the most 
perfect poetic creation since Shakspeare. (224.)—The Translator's difficulties: Fide¬ 
lity his one aim. (227.) 


No. 2. 

PREFACE AND INTRODUCTIONS TO GERMAN ROMANCE. 

Uncounted number and variety of German Novel writers: Difficulty of making an 
adequate selection: Chief modes^ of German Novelwriting. National peculiarities 
and cosmopolitan vacuity. The light of a small taper may be useful in total dark¬ 
ness. Difficulties of German little more than a bugbear: Its general diffusion among 
us not far distant (p. 228.) 


MUS/BUS. 

Bom at Jena. A boy of quick talents and kind lively temper: Adopted and libe¬ 
rally educated by his uncle. Removes to Ebenach. Intended for the Church: Not 
acceptable as a pastor. Hb residence at.Eisenach not unprofitable: In hb twenty- 
fifth year he became an author ; provoked thereto by the unbounded acceptance of 
our Englidi Richardson: Success of Ips German Grandison^^ publbhed anonymously. 
He longed much less for a litera^ exbtence than for a civic one; Became Tutor in 
the Court of Wiemar; married; increased hb income by giving private lessons; and 
grew and waxed strong in contented obscurity. After an interval of nineteen years 
hb iconoclastic faculty was again called fortn: Physiognomical Travels: The 

applause it gained instant and general: The ground was now broken, and he was not 
long in digging deeper. The rude traditionary fragments of Germany he worked 
anew into mape and polish: He spared no pains in collecting Msmater^s; and 
despised no source of uitelligence, however mean. Hb VolksnidArchen; its comie 
humour, levity and Idnd sceptical derision; Lovers of unadulterated primev^poetiy 
may censure Mus&us; but they join with the public at large in reading him Hu 
subsequent works; and death, (p. 232.)—Without much emrt he stood aloof firom 
every species of cant: He looked upon the world as little ebe than a boundtess 
Qiase, where the wbe were to recreate themselves with the hunting of Follies: He 
could not reveience men ; but with all their faults he loved them. He kept him.self 
unspotted from the errors of hb time; a merit which^posteritv b tooapt to underrate. 
Peculiarities of hb style: A man of fine and vaned taleh^ but scarcely of any 
genius. (23d ) 

PSUEDRldH DE LA MOtTE POUOUE. 

Fouqu^s family of French extraction: HbOrand&tlier in high fiivour with Frw> 
derick Ae Great Littk known of Fouqud^s early hbnwy The misft>rtuiies of Ms 
country drove him Into retirement: Introduced by Schlegel to the stud/ of SfMmisb 
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woman of kindred genius. In the contest of Prussia with Napoleon he evinced in 
actual battle the devout and fervid gallantry which he had so often previously deli¬ 
neated in his writings. A pure sensitive heart deeply reverent of Truth and Beauty 
and Heroic Virtue; and a delicate hand in picturing forth some few forms of these 
high qualities: To wed that old stntiment to modem thoughts^ was a task he could 
not attempt. ' In mental structure Fouqud seems the converse of Mus&us. Lightness 
and simplicity the chief characteristics of his style: The little Tale of Auaugdt 




LUDWIG TIECK. 

Bora at Berlin: His private life little known. His literary life he began in his 
twenty-second year: Immature products of a strong and fervid genius: Active and 
positive Goodness soon displaced mere barren and tormenting ne^tives. His Volks^ 
$HdhrckeH of the most varied character, teeming with wondrous ^apes full of mean¬ 
ing ; true modern denisens of the old Fairyland. By this work he was first intrcmuced 
to the notice of Ids countrymen: His Der gesiie/em Katir, a grotesque and hearty 
satire on the existing aspect of literature. Numerous parodies and lighter pieces: 
Letters on Shakspeare. Marriage. Becomes acquainted with the two Schlegels, 
NovalisandWackenroder: Literary cooperation: New School of Poetry, (p. 243^ 
Tieck*s frequent change of residence: Journey into Italy: Visit to London. His 
poetic worth: A gay Southern fiuicy lives in union with a Northern heart: Chaste 
simplicity, both in conception and style: His Blatthart^ a group of earnest figures, 
painted on a laughing ground. In tne province of the M&hrchen^ or popular Iradi- 
tionary Tale, he reigns without a rival. (247*) 

E, T. W. HOFFMANN. 

A life full of error and peiplexed vicissitude. Born at Kdnigsberg: His parents’ ill- 
assorted union, and separation: Remains with his mother. An uncle twes strenuous 
charge of his education; but cannot take stock of his clwracter. Unwise indulgence 
more hurtful fhan leaden constraint. Days of Bedlam jubilee: Successful cunning; 
Early friendshSp. Schooling: Muac and punting more to his toste than cl^icU 
studies. Steaiiy preparation for the legal profession. His lebure occupied with 
nuac. iiainting and unsuccessfiil literary efforts. Entanglements of a love-affair: 
Quits lUnigsterg, and proceeds to Great Glog^u in Silesia. Tedium and other spi¬ 
ritual inalames: Leaves Silesia for Berlin: Appointed Assessor of the Court of Posen: 
Remo^estb'Poland. He was now director' of his own actions; and unhappily did 
not direct them well: Habits of irregularity: A practical joke, and cOTsequent ban¬ 
ishment to Plozk. Marriue: Dbmestic peace and official assiduity: Prompted from 
Ploric to Warsaw. The FbKsh'capital a vast perpetual masquerade to him. Inti¬ 


macy with Hitzig. Iroect of erecting a Musical institution: nonmann among tne 
paint-pots. (p. tsa)—project prospered beyond expectation, till abruptly termi¬ 
nated V the Frinch anniee. A sad enouah wdook: Visits Berlm «* f 
ployment- Death of his little Daughter; his Wife dangercmsly lU: At last obtains 
an engagement with the managers of the Bambeig stwe. C^tradtrtion and di^p- 
• Commences wriwg for the Musicalu^ Zeitung. EngagOTcnt at 


Eurone restored to him Ms former rights of offiM at Berlim 
hb tmifetingSy was how a happy one; and, had he own wisi 
so. His sharp temper, transcendent vanOT and reckless sal 
sodety; Vet he cOuld not do without it: pit enjoyment ^ 
found at the tavern, among gaylaughter-Iwng t^rs. Hi 


His situation, after au 
might hav^ continued 


found'at the tavern, among gaylhughter-Ioving topers. His onicM duUM were to 
^ last punctually and irwp^lhUMy pwfermed; and he wrote more abundutly 
^^^^MeanwhUe his fi^th at lingth gave way; and he di^ a mournfiil and 


Art with a deep but scarcely with a love; not as me rounmm~ 
the fountain rfiefined Enjoyment HU head was for ever swar^g wA 
honible ddmeras. A good or a srUe mw w. muM not him; tat. among the 




and • partici pa ted in its g child of Us time mid Us oouutiyf he is not to 

baoveiloolwd in any aitrvay of Oerman Literatare. (tj,, ) 
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JEAN PAUL FRIEDRICH RICHTER. 

Richter called from hb earthly sojourn since the commencement of his Translator's 
little task. The materials for his Biography as yet inaccessible. Birth and parentoge: 
Destined for the clerical profe.ssion ; but preferred literature. Fmally_ settled in Bay¬ 
reuth : Domestic peace and happiness. His intellectual labours gained him the e^ 
teem and love of all ranks of his countrymen. He wrote and thought in a track 
entirely his own. Not to be understood by a mere cursonr peni^, Singulanty not 
always affectation, Hb works hal'd to understand: but always have a meatrag. smd 
often a true and deep one. (p. ada.) —An impetuous, colossal spuit: Among lus gifts, 
Imagination and Humour tne most sinking. His Humour as the balm which a ge¬ 
nerous spirit pours over the wounds of life. His favourite characters have always a 
dash of tne ridiculous in their circumstances or their compositions. In^the treatment 
of heroes proper he is seldom completely happy* Richter a Western Onenml. 
have known the world better, or taken at once a clearer and a kmdlier view of its 
concerns. Nature in all her scenes and manifestations he loved with a deep, almost 
passionate love. His belief of man's Immortality the sanctuary solace of his 
spirit. (365.)—His multifarious and seemingly incongruous Works. To many English 
readers, a spirit like Richter's cannot but be warmly welcome. (268.) 

GOETHE. 

Goethe*8 Autobiography. Bom at Frankfort-on-Mayn, 28th August 1749. Fa¬ 
vourable citcumstances 01 his family: Healthy, genuine characters of his parents. 
Destined for the profession of law, could but the ambition of wealth and official cele¬ 
brity have adequately inspired him. Brightest and blackest forecastings stmggling 
within. His true destination a life of literature: Giftz von Berlichmgen and Sorrows 
^W’erter. Goethe’s unlooked-for popularity far from affording him the satisfaction 
he craved: Anxiety, doubt of any sort, can only be removed by Action, (p. 271.)— 
His connexion with the Court of Weimar. Diversity of his s*^qdies and acquisitions: 
Literary labours. A universal development of our spiritual nature more precious 
than the solace of our vanity. German Philistines. Goethe's mental faculties npen^ 
and beautified by the advance of age. (274.)— A King of himself and of his world. 
He has inquired fearlessly; and, whue fearlessly denying the false, has not forgotten 
to search out and admit the true : His assiduous culture proportionate to the nouifti- 
fulness of his gifts: Composure and cheerful seriousness seem to breathe over all his 
character. Tnis also is the spirit of our Shakspeare. (378.)—Goethe not a German 
Voltaire: His province high and peculiar. 'Fhe angels and demons that can lay pro¬ 
strate our hearts in the nineteenth century must be of another fashion than those 
which subdued us in the ninth. In Goethe a new world, of Earnestness and Sport, 
begins to open before us. Inconsistencies and shortcomings. (a8x.)— Wilhelm Afrw- 
iers Wanaeriahre has less relation to Fielding's Tom Jones than to Spenser^ 

Queen, Goethe’s reception by English readers. Our own literature peopled with kingly 
intellects and hearts. A new Poet, and Preacher of Truth to all men. (284.) 


No. 3. 

PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION OF MEISTER’S 
APPRENTICESHIP AND TRAVELS, 

English interest in German literature increasing. Meistet^s Travels an unex¬ 
pected sequel to the Apprenticeship, The original taken to pieces by Goethe in to 
last years, and constructed anew. For the English reader the first edition probably 
contains novelties enough. Goethh’sporition towards the English Public nowgreatlv 
altered. He who imports into his country a rationally spoken word has done well. 
A true seer and speaicer, under whatever conditions, shall be welcome to us. (p. 285.) 
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with the neat. Every sentence bears a family-likeness to its 
precursor; most probably it has a set number of clauses (three 
is a favourite number, as in Gibbon, for ‘ the Muses delight in 
odds’); has also a given rhythm, a known and foreseen music, 
simple but limited enough, like that of ill-bred fingers drum¬ 
ming on a table. And then it is strange how soon the outward 
rhythm carries the inward along with it; and the thought moves 
with the same stinted, hamstrung rub-a-dub as the words. In 
a state of perfection, this species of writing comes to resemble 
power-loom weaving; it is not the mind that is at work, but 
some scholastic machinery which the mind has of old con¬ 
structed, and is from afar observing. Shot follows shot from 
the unwearied shuttle; and so the web is woven, ultimately and 
properly, indeed, by the wit of man, yet immediately and in the 
mean while by the mere aid of time and steam. 

But our Prdfessor’s mode of speculation is little less in¬ 
tensely academic than his mode of writing. We fear he is 
something of what the Germans call a Kleinstddter j mentally 
as well as bodily, a ‘ dweller in a little town.’ He speaks at 
great length, and with undue fondness, of the ‘Georgia Augusta;’ 
which, after all, is but the University of Gdttingen, M^e^hly 
and no celestial institution; it is nearly in vain that ne tries to 
contemplate Heyne as a European personage, or even as a 
German one ; beyond the precincts of the Georgia Augusta his 
view seems to grow feeble, and soon dies away into vague in¬ 
anity ; so we have not Heyne, the man and scholar, but Heyne 
the Gbttingen Professor. But neither is this habit of mind any 
strange or crying sin, or at all peculiar to Gdttingen; as, in¬ 
deed, most paiishes in England can produce more than one 
to show. And yet it is pitiful, when an establishment 
for universal science, which ought to be a vratchtower where a 
man might see all the kingdoms of the world, converts itself 
into a workshop, whence he sees nothing but his toolbox and 
bench, and the world, in broken glimpses, through-one patched 
and highly discoloured pane! 

Sometimes, indeed, our worthy friend rises into a remon of 
the moral sublime, in which it is difficult for a foreigner to fol^ 
low him. Thus he says, on one occasion, spealqng of Heyne: 
‘ Iipmortal are his merits in regard to the catsdeguss’—of the 
Gdttingen library. And, to cite no other instance eroqM dm 
last and best one. we mre iidicHrmed, that when Heyne died, -*'the 
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‘ guardian angels of the Georgia Augusta waited, in that higher 
* world, to meet him with blessings.’ By Day and Night! 
there is no such gfuardian angel, that we know of, for the Uni¬ 
versity of Gdttingen; neither does it need one, being a good 
solid seminary of itself, with handsome stipends from Govern¬ 
ment. We had imagined too, that if anybody welcomed people 
into heaven, it would be St. Peter, or at least some angel of 
old standing, and not a mere mushroom, as this of Gottingen 
must be, created since the year 1739. 

But we are growing ^ery ungrateful to the good Heeren, 
who meant no harm by these flourishes of rhetoric, and indeed 
does not often indulge in them. The g;rand questions with us 
here are. Did he know the truth in this matter; and was he 
disposed to tell it honestly ? To both of which questions we 
can answer without reserve, that all appearances are in his 
favour. He was Heyne’s pupil, colleague, soh-in-law, and so 
knew him intimately for thirty years: he has every feature also 
of a just, quiet, truth-loving man; so that we see little reason 
to doubt the authenticity, the innocence, of any statement in 
his Volume. What more have we to do with him, then, but 
to take thankfully what he has been pleased and able to give 
us, and, with all despatch, communicate it to our readers ? 

Heyne’s Life is not without an intrinsic, as well as an ex¬ 
ternal interest; for Ke had much to struggle with, and he 
struggled with it manfully; thus his history has a value inde¬ 
pendent of his fame. Some account of his early years we are 
happily enabled to give in his own words: we translate a con¬ 
siderable part of this passage; autobiography being a favourite 
sort of reading with us. 

He was born at Chemnitz, in Upper Saxony, in September 
1.729; the eldest of a poor weaver’s family, poor almost to the 
verge of destitution. 

*My good-father, George Heyn^’ says he, *was a native of the 
principality of Glogau, in Silesia, from the little village ofGravenschUtz. 
His youth had fallen in those times when the Evangelist party of that 
provinqp were still exposed to the oppressions and persecutions of the 
Romish Church. His kindred, enjoying the biasing of contentm^t m 
a finable but independent station, felt, like others the mfluence of this 
proselytising b^try, and lost their domestic peace by means of it 
Some went over to the Romish feith. My father left his native village, 
and endeavoured, by the fobeur of his h^s, io procure a livelihood in 
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Saxony. “ What will it profit a man, if he gain the whole world wd 
lose his own soul 1" was the thought which the scenes of his youth hM 
stamped the most deeply on his mind. But no lucky chance favoui^ 
his enterprises or endeavours to better his condition never so little On 
the contrary, a series of perverse incidents kept him continuaJly below 
the limits even of a moderate sufficiency. His old age was thus left a 
prey to poverty, and to her companions, timidity and depression ot 
mind. Manufactures at that time were visibly declining m Saxony; and 
the misery among, the working-classes, in districts concerned m the 
linen trade, was unusually severe. Scarcely could the labour of^® 
hands suffice to support the labourer himself, still less his family. The 
saddest aspect which the decay of civic society can exhibit has alwaj^ 
appeared to me to be this, when honourable, honour-loving, conscieiiti- 
ous diligence cannot, by .the utmost efforts of toil, obtain the necessaries 
of life; or when the working man cannot even find work, but must 
stand with folded arms, lamenting his forced idlen^ through which 
himself and his family are verging to starvation, or it may be, actually 

suffering the pains of hunger. 

‘ It was in the extremest penury that I was bom and brought up. 
The earliest companion of my childhood was Want; and my first im¬ 
pressions came from the tears of my mother, who had not bread for her 
children. How often have I seen her on Saturday nights wringing her 
hands and weeping, when she had come back with what the hard toil, 
nay often the sleepless nights, of her husband had produced, and could 
find none to buy it I Sometimes a fresh attempt was made through me 
or my sister: I had to return to the purchasers with Ae same piece of 
ware, to see whether we could not possibly get rid of iL In that quar¬ 
ter there is a class of so-called merchants, who, however, are in fact no¬ 
thing more than forestallers, that buy-up the linen made by tim poorer 
people at the lowest price, and endeavour to sell it in other districts at 
the h^hest. Often have I seen one or other of these petty tyrant^ with 
all the pride of a satrap, throw back the piece of goods offer^ him, oy 
imperiously cut off some trifle from the price and wages required for it. 
Necessity constrained the poorer to sell the sweat of his brow at a 
schen or two less, and again to make good the deficit by staryii^. It 
was the view of such things that awakened the first sparks of indigna¬ 
tion in my young heart The show of pomp and plenty among these 
purse-proud people, who fed themselves on riie extorted crumbs of so 
many hundreds, fer from dazsUng me into respect or fear, filled me with 
rage against them. The first time I heard of tyrannicide at school, there 
rose vividly before m® the,project to become a Brutus on all those op¬ 
pressors of the poor, who had so pften cast my father and modier into 
straits: and here, for the first timi^ was an instance of a truth which 
I have rince had frequent occasion to observe that if the unhai^mac^' 
armed with feeling of his wrongs and a certiun strmgth of soul, doei 
not risk the utmost and become an open criminal, it is merely Um beao* 
Hcent result of those dreumstances in which Providence has placed Um, 
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thereby fettering his activity, and guarding him from such destructive 
attempts. That the oppressing part of mankind should be secured 
against the oppressed was, in the plan of inscrutable Wisdom, a most 
important element of the present system of things. 

‘ My good parents did what they could, and sent me to a child’s- 
school in the suburbs. I obtained the praise of learning very fast, and 
being very fond of it. My schoolmaster had two sons, lately returned from 
Leipzig; a couple of depraved fellows, who took all pains to lead me 
astray; and, as I resisted, kept me for a long time, by threats and 
mistreatmoit of all sorts, extremely miserable. So early as my tenth 
year, to raise the money for my school-wages, I had given lessons to a 
neighbour’s child, a little girl, in reading and writing. As the common 
school-course could take me no farther, the point now was to get a pri¬ 
vate hour and proceed into Latin. But for that purpose^ a guter gro^ 
schen weekly was required ; this my parents had not to ^ve. Many a 
day I carried this grief about with me: however, 1 had a godfather, 
who was in easy circumstances, a baker, and my mother’s half-brother. 
One Saturday I was sent to this man to fetch a loaf. With wet eyes 
I entered his house, and chanced to find my godfather himself there. 
Being questioned why I was cr3ring, I tried to answer, but a whole 
stream of tears broke loose, and scarcely could I make the cause of my 
sorrow intelligible. My magnanimous godfather offered to^ pay the 
weekly groschen out of his own pocket; and only this condition was 
imposed on me, that I should come to him every Sunday, and repeat 
what part of the Gospel I had learned by heart. This latter arrange¬ 
ment had one good effect for me,—it exercised my memory, and I 
learned to recite without bashfulness. 

‘ Drunk with joy, T started off with my loaf; tossing it up tirne 
after time into the air, and barefoot as I was, I capered aloft after it. 
But hereupon my loaf fell into a puddle. This misfortune again brought 
me a little to reason. My mother heartily rejoiced at the good news; 
my father was less content Thus passed a couple of years j and my 
schoolmaster intimated, what I myself had long known, that I could 
now learn no more from him. 

‘This then was the time when I must leave sdiool, and betake me 
to the handicraft of my father. Were not the artisan under oppressions 
of so many kmds, robbed of the finits of his hard toil, and of so many 
advantages to which the useful citizen has a natural claim; I should 
still say, Hadi. but continued in the station of my parents, what thou¬ 
sandfold vexation would at this hour have been unknown to me 1 My 
father could not but be anxious to have a grown-up son fmr an asristont 
in his labour, and looked upon my repugnance to it with great dislike. 
I again longed to get into the grammar-school of the town; but for this 

means were wantirg. Where was a guldm of quartmiy fees, where 
wcae books and a blue doak to be come at ? How wistfally my look 
often biin|g on the walls <A the school when 1 passed it t 

‘ A detgyman of the subutfas was my second god&ther; his namq 
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liras Sebastian Seydd ; my schoolmaster, who likewise belonged to his 
congregation, had told him of me. I was sent for, and after a short 
examination, he promised me that 1 should go to the town-school } he 
himself would bear the charges. Who can express my happiness, as I 
then felt it I I was despatched to the first teacher j examined, and 
placed with approbation in the second class. Weakly from Ibe first, 
pressed down with sorrow and want, without any cheerful enjoyment 
of childhood or youth, I was still of very small stature; my class-fel¬ 
lows Judged by externals, and had a very slight opinion of me. Scarcely, 
by various proofs of diligence and by the praises I received, could I get 
so far that they tolerated my being put beside them. 

* And certainly my diligence was not a little hampered ! Of his pro¬ 
mise, the clergyman, indeed, kept so much, that he paid my quarterly 
fees, provided me with a coarsie cloak, and gave me some useless vol¬ 
umes that were lying on his shelves; but to furnish me with school¬ 
books he could not resolve. I thus found myself under the necessity of 
borrowing a class-fellow’s books, and daily copying a part of them be¬ 
fore the lesson. On the other hand, the honest man would have some 
hand himself in my instruction, and gave me from time to time some 
hours in Latin. In his youth he had learned to make Latin verses: 
scarcely was Erastnus de CivilitaU Morunt got over, when I too must 
take to verse-making j all this before I had read any authors, or could 
possibly possess any store of words. The man was withal passionate 
and rigorous j in every point repulsive; with a moderate income he 
was accused of avarice; he had the stiffness and self-will of an old 
bachelor, and at the same time the vanity of aiming to he a good La¬ 
tinist, and, what was more, a Latin verse-maker, and consequently 
a literary clergyman. These qualities of his all contributed to over¬ 
load my youth, and nip away in the bud every enjoyment of its plea¬ 
sures.* 

In this plain but somewhat leaden style does Heyne pro¬ 
ceed, detailing the crosses and losses of his school-years. We 
cannot pretend that the narrative delights us much; nay, that 
it is not rather bald and barren for such a narrative; but its 
fidelity may be relied on; and it paints the clear, broad, strong 
and somewhat heavy nature of the writer, perhaps better than 
description could do. It is curious, for instance, to see with 
how little of a purely humane interest he looks back to his^ 
childhood; how Heyne the mian has almost grown into a sort 
of teaching-machine, and sees in Heynh the boy little else than 
the incipient Gerundgrinder, and tells us little else but how this 
wheel lifter the other was developed in him, and he came at 
last to grind in complete perfection. We cotdd have wished to 
get yoxne view into the interior oC that poor Ghemniu hovel, 
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with its unresting loom and cheerless hearth, its squalor and 
devotion, its affection and repining; and the fire of natural 
genius struggling into flame amid such incumbrances, in an 
atmosphere so damp and close! But of all this we catch few 
farther glimpses; and hear only Oi Fabricius and Owen and 
Pasor, and school-examinations, and rectors that had been 
taught by Emesti. Neither, in another respect, not of omission 
but of commission, can this piece of writing altogether content 
us. We must object a little to the spirit of it, as too narrow, 
too intolerant. Sebastian Seydel must have been a very meagre 
man; but is it right that He5rne, of all others, should speak of 
him with asperity ? Without question the unfortunate Seydel 
meant nobly, had not thrift stood in his way. Did not he pay 
down his gulden every quarter regularly, and give the boy a 
blue cloak, though a coarse one ? Nay, he bestowed old books 
on him, and instruction, according to his gift, in the mystery 
of verse-making. And was not all this something ? And if 
thrift and charity had a continual battle to fight, was not that 
better than a flat surrender on the part of the latter ? The 
other pastors of Chemnitz are all quietly forgotten; why should 
Sebastian be remembered to his disadvantage for being only a 
little better than they ? 

Hcyne continued to be much infested with tasks from Se¬ 
bastian, and sorely Held down by want, and discouragement of 
every sort. The school-course moreover, he says, was bad; 
nothing but the old routine; vocables, translations, exercises; 
all without spirit or purpose. Nevertheless, he continued to 
makp what we must call wonderful proficiency in these branches; 
especially as he had still to write every task before he could 
learn it For he prepared * Greek versions,’ he sap, ‘ also 

* Greek verses; and by and by could write down in Greek 

* prose, at last in Greek as <well as Latin verses, the dis- 

* courses he heard in church 1 * Some ray of hope was begin¬ 
ning to spring up within his mind. A certain small degree of 
self-confidcnce had first been awakened in him, as he informs 

us, by a * pedantic adventure 

” - 1 ^ 

‘There chanced to bS a school-ex^ination held, at whidi the Su- 
perintendait, as ^ief sAoobinspector, was present This man, Dr. 
The^or KrUger, a ^eologian of some learning for his time, all at once 
intermptied the rectox; who was teaching tx cathedra^ wd put the ques¬ 
tion; Who Muong the scholars could tdl him udiat might be made/rr 
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anagramma from the word Austria t This whim had arisen from the 
circumstance that the first Silesian war was just begun; and some such 
anagram, reckoned very happy, had appeared in a newspaper.* No one 
of us knew so much as what an anagram was; even the rector looked 
quite perplexed. As none answered, the latter to give us a de¬ 
scription of anagrams in general I set myself to work, and sprang 
forth with my discovery: Vastarit This was something different from 
the newspaper one: so much the greater was our Superintendent’s ad¬ 
miration; and the more, as the successful aspirant was a little boy, on 
the lowest bench of the secunda. He g[rowled out his applause to me; 
but at the same time set the whole school about my ears, as he stoutly 
upbraided them with being beaten by an infimus, 

‘ Enough: this pedantic adventure gave the first impulse to the de¬ 
velopment of my powers. I b^[an to take some credit to myself, and 
in spite of all the oppression and contempt in which I languished, to 
resolve on stru^ling forward. This first stru^le was in truth ineffec¬ 
tual enough; was soon raided as a piece of pride and conceit^ness; 
it brought on me a thousand humiliations and disquietudes; at times it 
might d^enerate on my part into defiance. Nevertheless, it kept me 
at the stretch of my diligence, ill-guided as it was, and withdrew me 
from the company of my class-fellows, among whom, as among children 
of low birth and bad nurture could not fail to be the case, the utmost 
coarseness and boorishness of every sort prevailed. The plan of these 
schools does not include any general inspection, but limits itself to mere 
intellectual instruction. 

* Yet on all hands,* continues he, * I found myself too sadly ham¬ 
pered. The perverse way in which the old parson treated me; at home 
the discontent and grudging of my parents, especially of my father, who 
could not get on with his work, and still thoi^ht that, had I kept by 
his way of life, he might now have had some help; the pressure of want, 
the feeling of being behind every other; all this would allow no cheer¬ 
ful thought, no sentiment of worth to spring up within me. A timor¬ 
ous, bashful, awkward carriage shut me out still farther from all exterior 
attra ctio ns. ’I^ere could I learn good manners, degance, a right way 
of thought ? Where could I attain any culture for heart and spirit ? 

* Upwards, however, I still strove. A feeling of honour, a wish ftw 
v>m*»»hing better, an effort to work m3tself out of this abasement, inces¬ 
santly attended me; but without direction as it was, it led me rather to 
sullenness, misanthropy and downishness. 

* At length a place opened for me, where some training in th^ 
points lay within my reach. On* of our senators took his mother-in- 
law home to live with him; she still tiy* children with her, a son 
and a daughter, both about my owii age. the son private lessmis 
were wanted; and happily I was chosen for the purpose. 

.' As diese private lessmrs brought me in a gulden num^y, I now 
bqpon to defad myself a littl* against the grumbling of my parents. 

* 'As vet$axony was against Austifa, not, as in fooend. allied with her.’ 
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Hitherto I had been in the habit of doing work occasionally, that I 
might not be told how I was eating their bread for nothing; clothes, 
and oil for my lamp, I had eam^ by teaching in the house: these 
things I could now relinquish; and thus my condition was in some de¬ 
gree improved. On the other hand, I had now opportunity of seeing 
persons of better education. I gained the goodwill of the family j so 
that besides the lesson-hours, I generally lived there. Such society 
afforded me some culture, extended my conceptions and opinions, and 
also polished a little the rudoiess of my exterior.’ 

In this senatorial house he must have been somewhat more 
at ease ; for he now very privately fell in love with his pupil’s 
sister, and made and burnt many Greek and Latin verses in 
her praise; and had sweet dreams of sometime rising ‘ so high 
as to be worthy of her.’ Even as matters stood, he acquired 
her friendship and that of her mother. But the grand concern, 
for the present, was how to get to college at Leipzig. Old 
Sebastian had promised to stand good on this occasion; and 
unquestionably would have done so with the greatest pleasure, 
had it cost him nothing: but he promised and promised, with¬ 
out doing aught; above all, without putting his hand into his 
pocket; and elsewhere there was no help or resource. At 
length, wearied perhaps with the boy’s importunity, he deter¬ 
mined to bestir himself; and so directed his assistant, who was 
just making a journey to Leipzig, to show Heyne the road: the 
two arrived in perfect safety; Heyne still longing after cash, 
for of his own he had only two gulden, about five shillings; but 
the assistant left him in a lodging-house, and went his way, 
saying he had no farther orders I 

The miseries of a poor scholar’s life were now to be Heyne’s 
portion in full measure. Ill-clothed, totally destitute of books, 
with five shillings in his purse, he found himself set down in 
the Leipzig University, to study all learning. Despondency at 
first overmastered the poor boy’s heart, and he sank into sick¬ 
ness, from which indtfed he recovered; but only, he says, ' to 

• fall into conditions of life where he became the prey of des- 

* peratiqn.’ How he contrived t^ exist, much more to study, is 
scarcely apparent froip this nqitative. The unhappy old Se¬ 
bastian did at length" send hiifi some pittance, and at rare in¬ 
tervals repeated the dole; yet ever with his own peculiar grace; 
not till after unspeakable solicitations; in quantities that were 
con^med by inextinguishable debt, and coupled with sout ad¬ 
monitions; nay, on one occasion, addressed externally, ' "A Mr 
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Heyne, Etudiant negligent.’ For half a year he would leave 
him without all help; then promise to come and see what he 
was doing; come accordingly, and return without leaving him 
a penny: neither could the destitute youth ever obtain any 
public furtherance; no freitisch (free-table) or sHpendium was 
to be procured. Many times he had no regular meal; ‘ often 
not three halfpence for a loaf at midday.’ He longed to be 
dead, for his spirit was often sunk in the gloom of darkness. 

‘ One good heart alone,’ says he, * I found, and that in the ser- 

* vant-girl of the house where I lodged. She laid out money 

* for my most pressing necessities, and risked almost all she 

* had, seeing me in such frightful want. Could I but find thee 
‘ in the world even now, thou good pious soul, that I might 

* repay thee what thou then didst for me 1’ 

Heyne declares it to be still a mystery to him how he stood 
all this. ‘ What carried me forward,’ continues he, * was not 

* ambition; any youthful dream of one day taking a place, or 
‘ aiming to take one, among the learned. It is true, the bitter 
‘ feeling of debasement, of deficiency in education and external 

* polish, the consciousness of awkwardness in social life, ipces- 
‘ santly accompanied me. Bui my chief strength lay in a cer- 

* tain defiance of Fate. This gave me courage not to yield; 

* everywhere to try to the uttermost whether I was doomed with- 

* out remedy never to rise from this degradation.’ 

Of order in his studies there could be little expectation. He 
did not even know what profession he was aiming after: old 
Sebastian was for theology; and Heyne, though himself averse 
to it, affected and only affected to comply : besides he had no 
money to pay class fees; it was only to open lectures, or ai 
most to ill-guarded class-rooms, that he could gain adihission. 
Of this ill-guarded sort was Winkler’s; into which poor Heyne 
insinuated himself to hear philosophy. Alas, the first problem 
of all philosophy, the keeping of soul and body together, was 
wellnigh too hard for him I Winkler’s students were of a riot 
ous description; accustomed, among other improprieties{ to 
scharren, scraping with the feet. One day they chose to re¬ 
ceive Heyne in this fashion; and he could not venture back. 

* Nevertheless,’ adds he, simply enough, * the beadle came to 

* me some time afterwards, demanding the fee: I had my own 

* shifts to take before I could raise it.’ 

Ernesti was the only teacher from whom he derived any 
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benefit; the man, indeed, whose influence seems to have shaped 
the whole subsequent course of his studies. By dint of exces¬ 
sive endeavours he gained admittance to Ernesti’s lectures; and 
here first learned, says Heeren, *what interpretation of the 
classics meant.* One Crist also, a strange, fantastic Sir Plume 
of a Professor, who built much on taste, elegance of manners 
and the like, took some notice of him, and procured him a little 
employment as a private teacher. This might be more useful 
than his advice to imitate Scaliger, and read the ancients so as 
to begin with the most ancient, and proceed regularly to the 
latest. Small service it can do a bedrid man to convince him 
that waltzing is preferable to quadrilles 1 * Crist’s Lectures,’ 

says he, * were a tissue of endless digressions, which, however, 

* now and then contained excellent remarks.’ 

But Heyne’s best teacher was himself. No pressure of dis¬ 
tresses, no want of books, advisers or encouragement, not hun¬ 
ger itself could abate his resolute perseverance. What books 
he could come at he borrowed; and such was his excess of 
zeal in reading, that for a whole half-year he allowed himself 
only two nights of sleep in the week, till at last a fever obliged 
him to be more moderate. His diligence was undirected, or 
ill-directed, but it never rested, never paused, and must at length 
prevail Fortune had cast him into a cavern, and he was grop¬ 
ing darkly round; but the prisoner was a giant, and would at 
length burst forth as a giant into the light of day. Heyne, with¬ 
out any clear aim, almost without any hope, had set his heart 
on attaining knowledge; a force, as of instinct, drove him on, 
and no promise and no threat could turn him back. It was at 
the very depth of his destitution, when he had not * three 
4 chen for a loaf to dine on,’ that he refused a tutorship, with 
handsome enough appointments, but which was to have re¬ 
moved him from the University. Crist had sent for Wm one 
Sunday, and made him the proposal: * There arose a violent 

* struggle within me,* says he, * which drove me to and fro for 

* several days ; to this hour it is incomprehensible to me where 
‘ I found resolution to determine on renouncing the offer, and 

* pursuing my object in Leipzig.’ A man with a half voli¬ 
tion goes backwards and forwards, and makes no way on the 
nnpothest road ; a man with a whole volition advances on the 
roughest, and will reach his purpose if thpre be even a little 
wisdom in it. 
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With his first two years’ residence in Leipzig, Heyne’s per¬ 
sonal narrative terminates; not because the nodus of the his¬ 
tory had been solved then, and his perplexities cleared up, but 
simply because he had not found time to relate farther. A long 
series of straitened hopeless days were yet appointed him. By 
Ernesti's or Crist’s recommendation, he occasionally got em¬ 
ployment in giving private lessons; at one time, he worked as 
secretary and classical hodman to * Crusius, the philosopher, 
who felt a little rusted in his Greek and Latin; everywhere he 
found the scantiest accommodation, and shifting from side to 
side in dreary vicissitude of want, had to spin-out an existence, 
warmed by no* ray of comfort, except the fire that burnt or 
smouldered unquenchably within his own bosom. However, he 
had now chosen a profession, that of law, at which, as at many 
other branches of learning, he was labouring with his old dili¬ 
gence. Of preferment in this province there was, for the pre¬ 
sent, little or no hope ; but this was no new thing with Heyne. 
By degrees, too, his fine talents and endeavours, and his per¬ 
verse situation, began to attract notice and sympathy; and here 
and there some well-wisher had his eye on him, and stood ready 
to do him a service. Two-and-twenty years of penury and joy¬ 
less struggling had now passed over the man ; how many more 
such might be added was still uncertain; yet surely the longest 
winter is followed by a spring. 

Another trifling incident, little better than that old ' pe¬ 
dantic adventure,’ again brought about important changes in 
Heyne’s situation. Among his favourers in Leipzig had been 
the preacher of a French chapel, one Lacoste, who, at this time, 
was cut off by death. Heyne, it is said in the real sorrow of 
his heart, composed a long Latin Epicedium on that occasion: 
the poem had nowise been intended for the press; but certain 
hearers of the deceased were so pleased with it, that they had 
it printed, and this in the finest style of typography and decora¬ 
tion. It was this latter circumstance, not the merit of the verses, 
which is said to have been considerable, that attracted the at¬ 
tention of Count Briihl, the well-known prime minister and 
favourite of the Elector. Bruhl’s sens were studying in Leipzig; 
he was pleased to express himself contented with the poem, and 
to say that he should like to have the author in his service. A 
prime minister's words are not as water spilt ujranthe ground, 

VOL. II. 
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which cannot be gathered; but rather as heavenly manna, 
which is treasured up and eaten, not without a religious senti* 
ment. Heyne was forthwith written to from all quarters, that 
his fortune was made: he had but to show himself in Dresden, 
said his friends with one voice, and golden showers from the 
ministerial cornucopia would refresh him almost to saturation. 
For, was not the Count taken with him; and who in all Saxony, 
not excepting Serene Highness itself, could gainsay the Count ? 
Over-persuaded, and against his will, Heyne at length deter¬ 
mined on the journey; for which, as an indispensable prelim¬ 
inary, * fifty-one thalers' had to be borrowed ; and so, following 
this hopeful quest, he actually arrived at Dresden in April 
1752. Count Briihl received him with the most captivating 
smiles; and even assured him in words, that he. Count Briihl, 
would take care of him. But a prime minister has so much to 
take care of I Heyne danced attendance all spring and sum¬ 
mer; happier than our Johnson, inasmuch as he had not to 
• blow his fingers in a cold lobby,’ the weather being warm ; 
and obtained not only promises, but useful experience of their 
value at courts. 

He was to be made a secretary, with five hundred, with four 
hundred, or even with three hundred thalers^ of income : only, 
in the mean while, his old stock of fifty-one had quite run out, 
and he had nothing to live upon. By great good luck, he pro¬ 
cured some employment in his old craft, private teaching, which 
hdped him through the winter; but as this ceased, he remained 
without resources. He tried working for the booksellers, and 
translated a French romance, and a Greek one, ‘Chariton’s Loves 
oj Chareas and MUrhoei however, his emoluments would 
scarcely furnish him with salt, not to speak of victuals. He 
sold his few books. A licentiate in divinity, one Sonntag, took 
pity on his houselessness, and shared a garret with him; where, 
as there was no unoccupied bed, Heyne slept on the floor, with 
a few folios for his pillow. So fared he as to lodging : in re¬ 
gard to board, he gathered empty pease-cods, and had them 
boiled; this was not unfrequently his only meal—O ye poor 
naked wretches I what would Bishop Watson say to this?—^At 
length, by dint of incredible solicitations, Heyne, in the autumn 
of 1753, obtained, not his secretaryship, but the post ofunder- 
derk {copisi) in the Briihl Library, with one*hundrcd 
of salary; a sum barely sufficient to keep-in life, which, indeed, 
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was now a great point with him. In such sort was this young 
scholar * taken care of.’ 

Nevertheless, it was under these external circumstances that 
he first entered on his proper career, and forcibly made a place 
for himself among the learned men of his day. In 1754 he pre¬ 
pared his edition of Tibullus, which was printed next year at 
Leipzig ;* a work said to exhibit remarkable talent, inasmuch 
as ‘the rudiments of all those excellences, by which Heyne after- 
• wards became distinguished as a commentator on the Classics, 

' are more or less apparent in it.’ The most illustrious Henry 
Count von Bruhl, in spite of the dedication, paid no regard to 
this Tibullus; as indeed Germany at large paid little; but, in 
another country, it fell into the hands of Rhunken, where it 
was rightly estimated, and lay waiting, as in due season ap¬ 
peared, to be the pledge of better fortune for its author. 

Meanwhile the day of difficulty for Heyne was yet far from 
past. The profits of his Tibullus served to cancel some debts; 
on the strength of the hundred thalers, the spindle of Clotho 
might still keep turning, though languidly; but, ere long, new 
troubles arose. His superior in the Library was one Rost-, a 
poetaster, atheist, and goldmaker, who corrupted his religious 
principles, and plagued him with caprices ; over the f^mer 
evil Heyne at length triumphed, and became a rational T^Jiris- 
tian; but the latter was an abiding grievance: not, indeed, 
forever, for it was removed by a greater. In i 75 ^ Seven- 
Years War broke out; Frederick advanced towards Dresden, 
animated with especial fury against Briihl; whose palaces ac¬ 
cordingly in a few months were reduced to ashes, as his 70,000 
splendid volumes were annihilated by fire and by water,* and 
all his domestics and dependents turned to the street without 
appeal. 

Heyne had lately been engaged in studying Epictetus, and 
publishing, ad Jident Codd, Mnspt,^ an edition of his Enchir¬ 
idion from which, quoth Heeren, his great soul had acquired 

* AlHi TibulH fua extant Carmina, navis enrii easH^a. ffhestris^ 
fimo Demina Henrica CamiH de Briihl inscripta. Upste, 1755, 

* One rich cargo, on its way to Hamburg, sank in the Elbe; another 

«till more valuable portion had been, for safety, deposited in a vault; throuidt 
which passed certain pipes of ardflcialwater-Mrorks; these the cannon broke, 
and when the vault came to be opened, all was reduced to pu^ and mould. 
The bombHihells burnt the remainder. ...» 

* liip^ iTSS. The Cadieet, orrathflr the CiMbur. was in BritU’s Ubiaiy 
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much stoical nourishment. Such nourishment never comes 
wrong in life; and, surely, at this time Heyne had need of 
it all. However, he struggled as he had been wont: trans¬ 
lated pamphlets, sometimes wrote newspaper articles; eat 
when he had wherewithal, and resolutely endured when he had 
not. By and by, Rabener, to whom he was a little known, 
offered him a tutorship in the family of a Herr von Schdnberg ; 
which Heyne, not without reluctance, accepted. Tutorships 
were at all times his aversion : his rugged plebeian proud spirit 
made business of that sort grievous : but Want stood over him, 
like an armed man, and was not to be reasoned with. 

In this Schdnberg family, a novel and unexpected series of 
fortunes awaited him ; but whether for weal or for woe might 
still be hard to determine. The name of Theresa Weiss has 
become a sort of classical word in biography; her union with 
Heyne forms, as it were, a green cypress-and-myrtle oasis in 
his otherwise hard and stony history. It was here that he first 
met with her ; that they learned to love each other. She was 
the orphan of a ‘ professor on the lute had long, amid poverty 
and afflictions, been trained, like the stoics, to bear and for¬ 
bear ; was now in her twenty-seventh year, and the humble 
companion, as she had once been the school-mate, of the Frau 
von Schdnberg, whose young brother Heyne had come to teach. 
Their first interview may be described in his own words, which 
Heeren is here again happily enabled to introduce: 

‘It was on the loth of October (her future death-day!) that I first 
entered the Schdnberg house. Towards what mountains of mischances 
was I now proceeding! To what endless tissues of good and evil hap 
was the thread here taken up! Could I fancy that, at this moment, 
Providence was deciding the fortune of my life! I was ushered into a 
room, where sat several ladies engaged, with gay youthful sportiveness, 
in friendly confidential talk. Frau von Schdnberg, but lately married, 
yet at this time distant from her husband, was preparing for a journey 
to him at Prague, where his business detained him. On her brow still 
beamed the pure innocence of youth; in her eyes you saw a plad soft 
vernal sky; a smiling loving complaisance accompanied her discourse. 
This too seemed one of those souls, clear and uncontaminated as they 
come from the hands of their Maker. By reason of her brother, in her 
tender love of him, I must have been to her no unimportant ^est. 

‘ Beside her stood a young lady, dignified in aspect, of fair, slendet 
shape, not regular in feature, yet soul in every glance. Her words, her 
looks, her every movement, impressed you with respect; another sort 
of respect than what is paid to rank and birth. ‘■•ense, good feel- 
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ing disclosed itself in all she did. You forgot that more beauty, more 
softness, might have been demanded; you felt yourself under the influ¬ 
ence of something noble, something stately and earnest, something de¬ 
cisive that lay in her look, in her gestures; not less attracted to her than 
compelled to reverence her. 

‘ More than esteem the first sight of Theresa did not inspire me 
with. What I noticed most were the efforts she made to relieve my 
embarrassment, the fruit of my downbent pride, and to keep me, a 
stranger, entering among familiar acquaintances, in easy conversation. 
Her good heart reminded her how much the unfortunate requires en¬ 
couragement ; especially when placed, as I was, among those to whose 
protection he must look up. Thus was my first kindness for her awak¬ 
ened by that good-he xrtedness, which made her among thousands a be¬ 
neficent angel. She was one at this moment to myself; for I twice 
received letters from an unknown hand, containing money, which greatly 
alleviated my difficulties. 

‘ In a few days, on the 14th of October, I commenced my task of 
instruction. Her I did not see again till the following spring, wh& 
she returned with her friend from Prague; and then only once or tvrice, 
as she soon accompanied Frau von Schonberg to the country, to ^Ens- 
dorf in Oberlausitz (Upper Lusatia). They left us, after it had been 
settled that I was to follow them in a few days with my pupil. My 
young heart joyed in the prospect of rural pleasures, of which I had, 
from of old, cherished a thousand delightful dreams. I still remember 
the 6th of May, when we set out for ^nsdorf. 

‘ The society of two cultivated females, who belonged to the noblest 
of their sex, and the endeavour to acquire their esteem, contributed to 
form my own character. Nature and religion were the objects of my 
daily contemplation; I began to act and live on principles, of which, 
till now, I had never thought; these too formed the subject of our con¬ 
stant discourse. Lovely Nature and solitude exalted our feelings to a 
pitch of pious enthusiasm. 

* Sooner than I, Theresa discovered that her friendship for me was 
growing into a passion. Her natural melancholy now seized her heart 
more keenly than ever: often our glad hours were changed into very 
gloomy and sad ones. Whenever our conversation chsmced to turn on 
religion (she was of the Roman Catholic faith), I observed that her grief 
became more apparent. I noticed her redouble her devotions; and 
sometimes found her in solitude weeping and praying with such a ful¬ 
ness of heart as I had never seen.* 

Theresa and her lover, or at least beloved, were soon sepa¬ 
rated, and for a long while kept much asunder; partly by do¬ 
mestic arrangements, still more by the tumults of war. Heyne 
attended his pupil to the Wittenberg University, and lived 
there a year; studying for his own behoof, chiefly in philosophy 
and German history, and with more profit, as he says, than of 
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old. Theresa and he kept up a correspondence, which often 
passed into melancholy and enthusiasm. The Prussian cannon 
drove him out of Wittenberg: his pupil and he witnessed the 
bombardment of the place from the neighbourhood ; and, hav¬ 
ing waited till their University became * a heap of rubbish,’ 
had to retire elsewhither for accommodation. The young man 
subsequently went to Erlangen, then to Gdttingen. Heyne re¬ 
mained again without employment, alone in Dresden. Theresa 
was living in his neighbourhood, lovely and sad as ever; but 
a new bombardment drove her also to a distance. She left her 
little property with Heyne ; who removed it to his lodging, and 
determined to abide the Prussian siege, having indeed no other 
resource. The sack of cities looks so well on paper, that we 
must find a little space here for Heyne’s account of his experi¬ 
ence in this business; though it is none of the brightest ac¬ 
counts ; and indeed contrasts but poorly with Rabener’s brisP 
sarcastic narrative of the same adventure : for he too was can¬ 
nonaded out of Dresden at this time, and lost house and home, 
and books and manuscripts, and all but good humour. 

‘The Prussians advanced meanwhile, and on the i8th of July (1760) 
the bombardmwit of Dresden b^an. Several nights I passed, in com¬ 
pany with others, in a tavern, and the days in my room; so that I 
could hear the balls from the battery, as they flew through the streets, 
whizai^ past my windows. An indifference to danger and to life took 
such possession of me, that on the last morning of the si^e, I went 
early to bed, and, amid the frightfulest crashing of bombs and grenades, 
fell fast asleep of fatigue, and lay sound till midday. On awakening, 
I huddled-on my clothes, and ran down stairs, but found the whole 
house deserted. I had returned to my room, considering what I was 
to do, whither, at all events, I was to take my chest, when, with a 
tremendous crash, a bomb came down in the court of the house j did 
not, indeed, set fire to it, but on all sides shattered everything to pieces. 
The thought, that where one bomb fell, more would soon follow, gave 
me wings; 1 darted down stairs, found the house-door locked, ran to 
and fro; at last got entrance into one of the under-roo|ns, and sprang 
through the window into the street. 

* Einpty as the street where I lived had been, I found the principal 
thoroughfares crowded with fugitives. Amidst the whistling of balls, 
1 ran altmg the Schlos^gasse towards the Elbe-Bridge, upfi so iorward 
to the Neustadt, out of which the Prussians had now ^en forced to re¬ 
treat Glad that I^had leave to rest anywhere, 1 passed one part of 
the night on the fiom of an empty house; the othmr, witnesrii^ the 
friglijlifU lig^ of flying bOD^ and 

‘ M.Inrcak ,9f day, a Uttle portem wm; opened by the Anetrien 
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to let the fugidves get out of the walls. The captain, in his insolence, 
called the people Lutheran dogs, and with this nickname gave each ol 
ns a stroke as we passed through the gate. 

‘ I was now at large; and the thought, Whither bound ? began fox 
the first time to employ me. As I had run, indeed leapt from my 
house, in the night of terror, I had carried with me no particle of my 
property, and not a groschm of money. Only in hurryii^ along the 
street, I had chanced to see a tavern open j it was an Italian’s, where 
I used to pass the nights. Here espying a fur cloak, I had picked it 
up, and thrown it about me. With this I walked along, in one of the 
sultriest days, from the Neustadt, over the sand and the moor, and 
took the road for ^nsdorf, where Theresa with her friend was staying; 
the mother-in-law of the latter being also on a visit to them. In Uie 
fiercest heat of the sun, through tracts of country silent and desert^, 

I walked four leagues to Bischofswerda, where I had to sleep in an inn 
among carriers. Towards midnight arrived a postillion with return- 
horses f I asked him to let me ride one j and with him I proceeded, 
till my road tuibed off from the highway. All day, I heard the shots 
at poor Dresden reechoing in the hills. 

‘ Curiosity at first made my reception at yEnsdorf very w irm. But 
as I came to appear in the character of an alt(^ether destitute man, the 
family could see in me only a future burden ; no invitation to continue 
with them followed. In a few days came a chance of conveyance, by 
a wagon for Neustadt, to a certain Frau von Fletscher’s a few miles on 
this side of it j I was favoured with some old linen for the road. The 
good Theresa suffered unspeakably under these proceedings: the noble 
lady, her friend, had not been allowed to act according to the dictates 
of her own heart. 

‘ Not till now did I feel wholly how miserable I was. Spuming 
at destiny, and hardening my heart, I entered on this journey. With 
the Frau von Fletscher too my abode was brief; and by the first oppor¬ 
tunity I returned to Dresden. There was still a possibility that my 
lodging might have been saved. With heavy heart I entered the dty; 
hastened to the place where I had lived, and found—a heap of ashes.’ 

Heyne took up his quarters in the vacant rooms of the 
Briihl Library. Some friends endeavoured to alleviate his dis¬ 
tress ; but war and rumours of war continued to harass him, 
and drive him to and fro ; and his Theresa, afterwards also a 
fugitive, was how as poor as himself. She heeded little the loss 
of her property; but inward sorrow and so many outward agi¬ 
tations preyed hard upon her; in the winter she fell violently 
sick at Dresden, was given up by her physicians; recdved ex¬ 
treme unction according to the rites of her church; and was 
for some hours believed to be dead. Nature^ however, ^agnin 
prevailed: a crisis had occurred in the mind as well as in the 
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body; for with her first returning strength, Theresa declared 
her detennination to renounce the Catholic, and publicly em« 
brace the Protestant faith. Argument, representation of worldly 
disgrace and loss were unavailing: she could now, that all her 
friends were to be estranged, have little hope of being wedded 
to Heyne on earth; but she trusted that in another scene a 
like creed might unite them in a like destiny. He himself fell 
ill; and only escaped death by her nursing. Persisting the 
more in her purpose, she took priestly instruction, and on the 
30th of May, in the Evangelical Schlosskirche, solemnly pro¬ 
fessed her new creed. 

‘Reverent admiration filled m^* says he, ‘as I beheld the peace 
and steadfastness with which she execut^ her detennination ; and still 
more the courage with which she bore the consequences of it. She saw 
herself altogether cast out from her family; forsaken by her acquaint¬ 
ance, by every one; and by the fire deprived of all She had. Her 
courage exalted me to a higher duty, and admonished me to do mine. 
Impradently I had, in former conversations, first awakened her reli¬ 
gious scruples; the passion for me, which had so much increased her 
tothusiasm, increased her melancholy; even the secret thought of be¬ 
longing more closely to me by sameness of belief had unconsciously 
influenced her. In a word, I formed the determination which could 
not but expose me to universal censure: helpless as I was, I united my 
destiny with hers. We were wedded at iEnsdorf, on the 4th of June, 
1761.' 

This was a bold step, but a right one; Theresa had now 
no stay but him; it behoved them to struggle, and if better 
might not be, to sink together. Theresa, in this narrative, ap¬ 
pears to us a noble, interesting being; noble not in sentiment 
only, but in action and suffering; a fair flower trodden down 
by misfortune, but yielding, like flowers, only the sweeter per¬ 
fume for being crushed, and which it would have been a bless¬ 
edness to raise up and cherish into free growth. Yet, in plain 
prose, we must question whether the two were happier than 
others in , their union: both were quick of temper; she was all 
a heavenly light, he in good part a hard terrestrial mass, which 
perhaps she could never wholly illuminate; the bMance of the 
love seems to have lain much on her side. Nevertheless Heyne 
was a steadfast, tnie and kindly, if no ethereal man; he seems 
to have , loved hia„.w|Ce honestly; and so^ amid light and sha¬ 
dow, tlmy made thmr pilgrimage together, if not better than, 
o^er mmlals, not worse, which was to have been fe&red« 
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Neither, for the present, did the pressure of distress weigh 
heavier on either than it had done before. He worked dili¬ 
gently, as he found scope, for his old Maecenases, the Book¬ 
sellers ; the war-clouds grew lighter, or at least the young pair 
better used to them; friends also were kind, often assisting 
and hospitably entertaining them. On occasion of one such 
visit to the family of a Herr von Loben, there occurred a little 
♦rait, which for the sake of Theresa must not be omitted, 
rieyne and she had spent some happy weeks with their infant, 
in this country-house, when the alarm of war drove the Von 
Ldbens from their residence, which with the management of 
its concerns they left to Heyne. He says, he gained some no¬ 
tion of ‘ land-economy’ hereby; and Heeren states that he had 

* a candle-manufactory’ to oversee. But to our incident: 

‘ Soon after the departure of the family, there came upon us an 
irruption of Cossacks,—di^ised Prussians, as we subsequently learned. 
After drinking to intoxication in the cellars, they set about plundering. 
Pursued by them, I ran up stairs, and no door being open but that ol 
the room where my wife was with her infant, I rushed into it She 
arose courageously, and placed herself, with the child on her arm, in 
the door against the robbers. This courage saved me, and tlie treasure 
which lay hidden in the chamber.’ 

O thou lioness 1 ” said Attila Schmelzle, on occasion of a 
similar rescue, ** why hast thou never been in any deac^y peril, 
that I might show thee the lion in thy husband ?” 

But better days were dawning. ' On our return to Dresden,' 
says Heyne, * 1 learned that inquiries had been made after me 

* from Hanover; I knew not for what reason.’ The reason by 
and by came to light. Gessner, Professor of Eloquence in Gdt- 
tingen, was dead; and a successor was wanted. These things, 
it would appear, cause difficulties in Hanover, which in many 
other places are little felt. But the Prime Minister Munchhau- 
sen had as good as founded the Georgia Augusta himself; and 
he was wont to watch over it with singular anxiety. The noted 
and notorious Klotz was already there, as assistant to Gessner; 

* but his beautiful latinity,’ says Heeren, * did not dazzle Miinch- 
hausen ; Klotz, with his pugnacity, was not thought of.' The 
Minister applied to Ernesti for advice: Emesti Imew of no fit 
man in Germany; but recommended Rhunken of Leyden, or 
Saxe of Utrecht. Rhunkra refused to leave His country, and 
added these words: * But why do yon seek oot of Germany, 
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* what Gennany itself offers you ? Why not, for Gessner’s sue- 
‘ cessor, take Christian Gottlob Heyne, that true pupil of Er- 
‘ nesti, and man of fine talent {excellenti virum ingenio), who 

* has shown how much he knows of Latin literature by his Ti- 

* buUus i of Greek, by his Epictetus ? In my opinion, and that 
‘ of the greatest Hemsterhuis {Hemsterhusii rov xoivu), Heyne 

* is the only one that can replace your Gessner. Nor let any 

* one tell me that Heyne’s fame is not sufficiently illustrious 

* and extended. Believe me, there is in this man such a rich- 

* ness of genius and learning, that ere long all Europe will 

* ring with his praises.’ 

This courageous and generous verdict of Rhunken’s, in fa¬ 
vour of a person as yet little known to the world, and to him 
known only by his writings, decided the matter. ‘ Munchhau- 
‘ sen,’ says our Heeren, ‘ believed in the boldly prophesying 

* man.’ Not without difficulty Heyne was unearthed ; and after 
various excuses on account of competence on his part,—^for he 
had lost all his books and papers in the siege of Dresden, and 
sadly forgotten his Latin and Greek in so many tumults, 
and various prudential negotiations about dismission from the 
Saxon service, and salary and privilege in the Hanoverian, he 
at length formally received his appointment; and some three 
months after, in June 1763. settled in Gdttingen, with an offi¬ 
cial income of eight hundred thalers; which, it appears, was 
by several additions, in the course of time, increased to twelve 

hundred. 

Here then had Heyne at last got to land. His long life was 
henceforth as quiet, and fruitful in activity and comfort, as 
the past period ot it had been desolate and full of sorrows. 
He never left Gdttingen, though frequently invited to do so, 
and sometimes with highly tempting offers ^ but continued 
in his place, busy in his vocation ; growing in influence, in 
extent of connexion at home and abroad; till Rhunken’s 
prediction might almost be reckoned fulfilled to the letter, 
for Heyne in his own department was without any equal in 

Europe. 


< He was invited successively to be Professor at Ca^l, and 
beicen; to be Librarfan at Dresden; and, most flattering of 

in the Univeoiiqr of Copraht^ien, and virtual Directw of Ectocatitm 
over all Denmarit, He a struggle on this tot occasit^ ^ the Qeoijpa 

sSaTnemase of salary muallyfonow-ssuiib re- 

in instahbe. 
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However, his history from this point, even because it was 
so happy for himself, must lose most of its interest for the gene¬ 
ral reader. Heyne has now become a Professor, and a regu¬ 
larly progressive man of learning; has a fixed household, has 
rents and comings in; it is easy to fancy how that man might 
flourish in calm sunshine of prosperity, whom in adversity we 
saw growing in spite of every storm. Of his proceedings in 
Gottingen, his reform of the Royal Society of Sciences, his 
editing of the Gelehrte Anzeigen (Gazette of Learning), his ex¬ 
position of the Classics from Virgil to Pindar, his remodelling 
of the Library, his passive quarrels with Voss, his armed neu- 
trabty*with Michaelis; of all this we may say little. The best 
fruit of his endeavours lies before the world, in a long series 
of Works, which among us, as well as elsewhere, are known 
and justly appreciated. On looking over them, the first thing 
that strikes us is astonishment at Heyne’s diligence; which, 
considering the quantity and quality of his writings, might have 
appeared singular even in one who had been without other 
duties. Yet Heyne’s office involved him in the most laborious 
researches : he wrote letters by the hundred to all parts of the 
world, and on all conceivable subjects ; he had three classes to 
teach daily; he appointed professors, for his recommendation 
was all-powerful; superintended schools; for a long time the 
inspection of the Freitische was laid on him, and he had cooks’ 
bills to settle, and hungry students to satisfy with his purvey¬ 
ance. Besides all which, he accomplished, in the way of pub¬ 
lication, as follows: 

In addition to his Tibullus and Epictetus^ the first of which 
went through three, the second through two ^itions, each time 
with large extensions and improvements: 

His Virgil (P. Virgilius Maro Varietate Lectionis et per- 
petuA Annotaiione Ulustratus), in various forms, from 1767 to 
1803 ; no fewer than six editions. 

His Pliny {Er C. Plinii Secundi HistoriA Naiurali ex- 
cetplUf qua ^ Arles spectani) ; two editions, 1790, r8ii. 

His Apollodorus (Apollooori Atkemensis Bibliotke^ Idbrt 
Ires, &c.); two editions, 1787, P803. 

His Pindar (Pinpari Carmim^ cum Leeiieuis VarietaU^ cu- 
nweVCIu G. H.)! editions, 1774. I797. 1798. 
with the Scholia, the Fragments, a Translation, and Hermann's 
Inq* Pe Metris. 
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His Conon and Parthenius (Cononis Narrationes, tt Par- 
THENii Narrationes amatoria), 1 798. 

> And lastly his Homer (Homeri /Has, cum drew Annota- 
Hone)\ 8 volumes, 1802 ; and a second, contracted edition, in 
2 volumes, 1804. 

Next, almost a cartload of Translations; of which we shall 
mention only his version, said to be with very important im¬ 
provements, of our Universal History by Guthrie and Gray. 

Then some ten or twelve thick volumes of Prolusions, Eu¬ 
logies, Essays; treating of all subjects, from the French Direc¬ 
torate to the Chest of Cypselus. Of these. Six Volumes are 
known in a separate shape, under the title of Ofusculaj and 
contain some of Heyne’s most valuable writings. 

And lastly, to crown the whole with one most surprising 
Item, seven thousand five hundred (Heeren says from seven to 
eight thousand) Reviews of Books, in the Gottingen Gelehrte 
Anziegen. Shame on us degenerate Editors 1 Here of itself 
was work for a lifetime I 

To expect that elegance of composition should prevail in 
these multifarious performances were unreasonable enough. 
Heyne wrote very indifferent German; and his Latin, by much 
the more common vehicle in his learned works, flowed from him 
with a copiousness which could not be Ciceronian. At the 
same time, these volumes are not the folios of a Montfaucon, 
not mere classical ore and slag, but regularly smelted metal; 
for most part exhibiting the essence, and only the essence, of 
very great research ; and enlightened by a philosophy which, 
if it does not always* wisely order its results, has looked far and 
deeply in collecting them. 

To have performed so much, evinces on the part of Heyne 
no little mastership in the great art of husbanding time. Heeren 
gives us sufficient details on this subject; explains Heyne’s ad¬ 
justment of his hours and various occupations; how he rose at 
five o’clock, and worked all the day, and all the year, with the 
regularity^ of a steeple clock; 'nevertheless, how patiently he 
submitted to interruptions from strangers, or extraneous busi¬ 
ness ; how briefly, yet smoothly, he contrived to despatch suoh^ 
interruptions; how his letters were indorsed lurhen they came 
to ha«d • and lay in a special drawer till they were answered; 
nay we have a ^scrii^ion of Ws whole ‘locality/ his bureau 
and book-shelves and portfolios, his very bed and strongbox 
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are not forgotten. To the busy man, especially the busy man 
of letters, these details are far from uninteresting; if we judged 
by the result, many of Heyne’s arrangements might seem worthy 
not of notice only, but of imitation. 

His domestic circumstances continued, on the whole, highly 
favourable for such activity; though not now more than for¬ 
merly were they exempted from the common lot; but still had 
several hard changes to encounter. In 1775 The¬ 

resa, after long ill health; an event which, stoic as he was, struck 
heavily and dolefully on his heart. He forbore not to shed some 
natural tears, "though from eyes little used to the melting mood. 
Nine days after her death, he thus writes to a friend, virith a 
solemn mournful tenderness, which none of us will deny to be 
genuine: 

* I have looked upon the grave that covers the remains of my 'l^e- 
resa: what a thousandfold pang, beyond the pitch of human feeling, 
pierced through my soul I How did my limbs tremble as I approached 
this holy spot 1 Here, then, reposes what is left of the dearest that 
Heaven gave me; among the dust of her four children she sleepy A 
sacred horror covered the place. I should have sunk altogether in my 
sorrow, had it not been for my two daughters that were standing on 
the outside of the churchyard; I saw their faces over the wall, directed 
to me with anxious fear. This called me to myself; I hastened in sad¬ 
ness from the spot where I could have continued forever: where it 
cheered me to think that one day I should rest by her side; rest from 
all the carking care, from all the griefs which so often have embittered 
to me the enjoyment of life. Alas! among these griefs must I reckon 
even her love, the strongest, truest, that ever inspired the heart of wo¬ 
man, which made me the happiest of mortals, and yet was a founts 
to me of a thousand distresses, inquietudes and rares. To entire cheer¬ 
fulness pvrhaps she never attaint; but for wbat unspeakable sweet¬ 
ness, for what exalted enrapturing joys, is not Love indebted to Sorrow! 
Amidst gnawing anxieties, with the torture of anguirii in my heart, I 
have been made even by the love which caused me this ai^ish, these 
anxieties, inexpressibly happy! When tears flowed over our cheeks, 
did not a nameless, seldom-felt delight stream through my breast, op¬ 
pressed equally by joy and by sorrow 1’ 

But Heyne was not a man to brood over past griefe, or lin¬ 
ger long where nothing was to be done but mourn. In a shmt 
time, according to a good old plan of his, having reckoned up 
his grounds of sorrow, he fairly wrote dovm on paper, over 
against them, his * grounds of consolation;' concluding with 
these pious words, 'So for all these sorrows too, these trials, 
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‘ do I thank thee, my God! And now, glorified fnend, will 1 
‘ again turn me with undivided heart to my duty; thou thyself 
‘ smilest approval on me t’ Nay, it was not many months be* 
fore a new marriage came on the anvil; in which matter, truly, 
Heyne conducted himself with the most philosophic indiffer¬ 
ence ; leaving his friends, by whom the project had beeh started, 
to bring it to what issue they pleased. It was a scheme con¬ 
certed by Zimmermann (the author of Solitude, a man little 
known to Heyne), and one Reich a Leipzig Bookseller, who had 
met at the Pymiont Baths. Brandes, the Hanoverian Minister, 
successor of Miinchhausen in the management of the University 
concerns, was there also with a daughter; upon her the pro¬ 
jectors cast their eye. Heyne, being consulted, seems to have 
comported himself like clay in the hands of the potter; father 
and fair one, in like manner, were of a compliant humour, and 
thus was the business achieved; and on the 9th of April 1777, 
Heyne could take home a bride, won with less difficulty than 
most meu have in choosing a pair of boots. Nevertheless, she 
proved an excellent wife to him; kept his house in the cheer- 
fulest order; managed her step-children and her ovm like a true 
mother; and loved, and faithfully assisted her husband in what¬ 
ever he undertook. Considered in his private relations, such a 
man might well reckon himself fortunate. 

In addition to Heyne’s claims as a scholar and teacher, 
Heeren would have us regard him as an unusually expert man 
of business and negotiator; for which line of life he himself 
seems, indeed, to have thought that his talent was more pecu¬ 
liarly fitted. In proof of this, we have long details of his pro¬ 
cedure in managing the Library, the Royal Society, the Uni¬ 
versity generally, and his incessant and often rather complex 
correspondence with Miinchhausen, Brandes, or other ministers 
who presided over this department. Without detracting from 
Heyne’s skill in such matters, what struck us more in this nar¬ 
rative of Heeren’s was the singular contrast which the ‘ Georgia 
Augusta,' in its interior arrangement, as well as its external re¬ 
lations to the Government, exhibits with our own Universities 
The prune minister of the country writes thrice weekly to the 
director of an institution for learning 1 He oversees all; knows 
the character, not only of every professor* but of every pupil 
that gives any promise. He is continually purchasing books, 
drawings, models; treating for this or the other help or advan* 
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tage to the establishment. He has his eye over all Germany; 
and nowhere does a man of any decided talent show himself, 
but he strains every nerve to acquire him. And seldom even 
can he succeed; for the Hanoverian assiduity seems nothing 
singular; every state in Germany has its minister for education, 
as well as Hanover. They correspond, they inquire, they nego¬ 
tiate ; everywhere there seems a canvassing, less for places than 
lor the best men to fill them. Heyne himself has his Semiim- 
rium, a private class of the nine most distinguished students in 
the University; these he trains with all diligence, and is in due 
time most probably enabled, by his connexions, to place in sta¬ 
tions fit for them. A hundred and thirty-five professors are said 
to have been sent from this Seminarium during his presidency. 
These things we state without commentary: we believe that the 
experience of all English and Scotch and Irish University-men 
will, of itself, furnish one. The state of education in Germany, 
and the structure of the establishments for conducting it, seems 
to us one of the most promising inquiries that could at this 
moment be entered on. 

But to return to Heyne. We have said, that in his private 
circumstances he might reckon himself fortunate. His public 
relations, on a more splendid scale, continued, to the last, to be 
of the same happy sort. By degprees, he had risen to be, both 
in name and office, the chief man of his establishment; his cha¬ 
racter stood high with the learned of all countries; and the best 
fruit of external reputation, increased respect in his own circle, 
was not denied to him. The burghers of Gottingen, so fond of 
their University, could not but be proud of Heyne; nay, as the 
time passed on, they found themselves laid under more than 
one specific obligation to him. He remodelled and reanimated 
their Gymnasium (Town-School), as he had before done that of 
llfeld; and what was still more important, in the rude times of 
the French War, by his skilful application, he succeeded in pro¬ 
curing from Napoleon, not only a protection for the University, 
but immunity from hostile invasion for the whole district it 
stands in. Nay, so happily were matters managed, or so hap¬ 
pily did they turn of their own accord, that Gdttingen rather 
gained than suffered by the War; under Jerome of Westphalia, 
not only were all benefices punctually paid, but improvements 
even were effected; among other things, a new and very hand- 
some extension, which had long been desired, was built for the 
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Library, at the charge of Government. To all these claims for 
public regard, add Heyne’s now venerable age, and we can 
fancy how, among his townsmen and fellow-collegians, he must 
have been cherished, nay almost worshipped. Already had the 
magistracy, by a special act, freed him from all public assess¬ 
ments; but in 1809, on his eightieth birthday, came a still more 
emphatic testimony; for Ritter Franz, and all the public Boards, 
and the Faculties in corpore, came to him in procession with 
good wishes; and students reverenced him; and young ladies 
sent him garlands, stitched together by their own fair fingers; 
in short, Gbttingen was a place of jubilee; and good old Heyne, 
who nowise affected, yet could not dislike these things, was 
among the happiest of men. 

In another respect we must also reckon him fortunate: that 
he lived till he had completed all his undertakings; and then 
departed peacefully, and without sickness, from which, indeed, 
his whole life had been remarkably free. Three months before 
his death, in April 1812, he saw the last Volume of his Works 
in print; and rejoiced, it is said, with an affecting thankfulness, 
that so much had been granted him. Length of life was not 
now to be hoped for; neither did Heyne look forward to the 
end with apprehension. His little German verses, and Latin 
translations, composed in sleepless nights, at this extreme period, 
are, to us, by far the most touching part of his poetry; so melan¬ 
choly is the spirit of them, yet so mild; solemn, not without a 
shade of sadness, yet full of pious resignation. At length came 
the end; soft and gentle as his mother could have wished it for 
him The I ith of July was a public day in the Royal Society; 
Heyne did his part in it; spoke at large, and with even more 
clearness and vivacity than usual. 

* Next day,’ says Heeren, ‘was Sunday: I saw him in the evemng 
for the last time. He was resting in his chair, exhausted by the fatigue 
of yesterday. On Monday morning, he once more entered his class- 
nxHD, and held his Seminarittm. In the afternoon he prepar^ his 
lettms, domestic as well as foreign; among the kttor, one on business; 
tiffl IH them all but one^ written in Latin, to Professor Thorlacius in 
Copenhagen, which I found open, but finished, on his desk. At supper 
(none but his elder daughter was with him) he talked cheerfully; and, 
at his usual time, retired to rest In the idght, the servant girl, that 
slept under his apartment, heard him riulking up and down; a ^nmum 
practice with Wm when he could not sleep. However, he had again 
gone to bed. Soon after five, he arose, as usual; he joked with the 
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girl when she asked him how he had been overnight. She left him, 
to make ready his coffee, as was her wont; and, returning with it in a 
short quarter of an hour, she found him sunk down before his washing- 
stand, close by his work-table. His hands were wet; at the moment 
when he had been washing them, had death taken him into^ his arms. 
One breath more, and he ceased to live: when the hastening doctor 
opened a vein, no blood would flow.* 

Heyne was interred with all public solemnities: and, in epi- 
cedial language, it may be said, without much exaggeration, 
that his country mourned for him. At Chemnitz, his birthplace, 
there assembled, under constituted authority, a grand meeting 
of the magnates, to celebrate his memory; the old school-album, 
in which the little ragged boy had inscribed his name, was pro¬ 
duced ; grandiloquent speeches were delivered; and ‘ in the 
afternoon, many hundreds went to see the poor cottage’ where 
his father had weaved, and he starved and learned. How gen¬ 
erous! 

To estimate Heyne’s intellectual character, to fix accurately 
his rank and merits as a critic and philologer, we cannot but 
consider as beyond our province, and at any rate superfluous 
here. By the general consent of the learned in all countries, 
he seems to be acknowledged as the first among recent scholars ; 
his immense reading, his lynx-eyed skill in exposition and 
emendation are no longer anywhere controverted; among our¬ 
selves his taste in these matters has been praised by Gibbon, 
and by Parr pronounced to be ‘exquisite.’ In his own country, 
Heyne is even regarded as the founder of a new epoch in clas¬ 
sical study; as the first who with any decisiveness attempted 
to translate fairly beyond the letter of the Classics; to read in 
the writings of the Ancients, not their language alone, or even 
their detached opinions and records, but their spirit and cha¬ 
racter, their way of life and thought; how the World and Nature 
painted themsdves to the mind in those old ages; how, in one 
word, the Greeks and the Romans were men, even as we are. 
Such of our readers as have studied any one of Heyne’s works, 
or even looked carefully into the Lectures of the Schlegdis, the 
most ingenious and popular conunentators of that school, will 
be at no loss to understand what we mean. 

By his inquiries into antiquity, especially by his laboured 
investigation of its politics and its mythology. Heyne is believed 
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to have carried the torch of philosophy towards, if not into, the 
mysteries of old time. What Winkelmann, his great contempo¬ 
rary, did, or began to do, for ancient Plastic Art, the other with 
equal success began for ancient Literature.^ A high praise, 
surely; yet, as we must think, one not unfounded, and which, 
indeed, in all parts of Europe, is becoming more and more con¬ 
firmed. 

So much, in the province to which he devoted his activity, 
is Heyne allowed to have accomplished. Nevertheless, we must 
not assert that, in point of understanding and spiritual endow¬ 
ment, he can be called a great, or even, in strict speech, a com¬ 
plete man. Wonderful perspicacity, unwearied diligence, are 
not denied him; but to philosophic order, to classical adjust¬ 
ment, clearness, polish, whether in word or thought, he seldom 
attains; nay, many times, it must be avowed, he involves him¬ 
self in tortuous long-winded verbosities, and stands before us 
little better than one of that old school which his admirers boast 
that he displaced. He appears, we might also say, as if he had 
wings but could not well use them. Or indeed, it might be that, 
writing constantly in a dead language, he came to write heavily; 
working forevei on subjects where learned armour-at-all-points 
cannot be dispensed with, he at last grew so habituated to his 
harness that he would not walk abroad without it; nay perhaps 
it had rusted together, and could not be unclasped I A sad fate 
for a thinker I Yet one which threatens many commentators, 
and overtakes many. 

As a man encrusted and encased, he exhibits himself, more¬ 
over, to a certain degree, in his moral character. Here too, as 
in his intellect, there is an awkwardness, a cumbrous inertness; 

^ It is a curious fact, that these two men, so singularly correspondent in 
their early sufferings, subsequent distinction, line of study, and rug^ «- 
of character, were at one time, while both as yet were under the 
horizon, brought into partial contact. * An acquaintance of another sort, 
says Heeren, 'the young Heyne was to make in the Brtihl Library; wiA a 

* person whose importance he could not then anticipate. One frequent visitor 

* of this establishment was a certain almost wholly unknown man, whose 

* visits could not be specially desirable for the librarians, sach endless labour 

* did hecost them. He seemed insatiable in reading; and called for so many 

* b^ks, that his reception there grew rather of the coolest It was Johanu 

* Winkelmann. Meditating his Journey for Italy, he was then l^ng; 4 n pre- 

* pazadon for It Thus did thne two men become, if not confidential, yet 

* aoqu^t^; who at that time, both still in daritness airf poverty, could 

* UtUe somxise^ that in a few years tlM^ were to be the teadiers of cultivated 
' Borope, and t^ ornaments of Uieir nation.’ 
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nay, there is a show of dulness, of hardness, which nowise in¬ 
trinsically belongs to him. He passed, we are told, for less re¬ 
ligious, less affectionate, less enthusiastic than he was. His 
heart, one would think, had no free course, or had found itself 
a secret one; outwardly he stands before us cold and still, a 
very wall of rock; yet within lay a well, from which, as we have 
witnessed, the stroke of some Moses-wand (the death of a The¬ 
resa) could draw streams of pure feeling. Callous as the nwn 
seems to us, he has a sense for all natural beauty; a merciful 
sympathy for his fellow-men: his own early distresses never left 
his memory; for similar distresses his pity and help were, at 
all times, in store. This form of character may also be the fruit 
partly of his employments, partly of his sufferings, and perhaps 
is not very singular among commentators. 

For the rest, Heeren assures us, that in practice Heyne was 
truly a good man; altogether just; diligent in his own honest 
business, and ever ready to forward that of others; compas¬ 
sionate; though quick-tempered, placable; friendly, and satisfied 
with simple pleasures. He delighted in roses, and always kept 
a bouquet of them in water on his desk. His house was em¬ 
bowered among roses; and in his old days he used to wander 
through the bushes with a pair of scissors. ‘ Farther,’ says 
Heeren, * in spite of his short sight, he was fond of the fields 
* and skies, and could lie for hours reading on the grass.’ A 
kindly old man! With strangers, hundreds of whom visited 
him, he was uniformly courteous; though latterly, being a little 
hard of hearing, less fit to converse. In society he strove much 
to be polite; but had a habit (which ought to be general) of 
yawning, when people spoke to him and said nothing. 

On the whole, the Germans have some reason to be ^roud 
of Heyne: who shall deny that they have here once more pro¬ 
duced a scholar of the right old stock; a man to be ranked, 
for honesty of study and of life, with the Scaligers, the Bent¬ 
leys, and old illustrious men, who, though covered with aca¬ 
demic dust and harsh with polyglot vocables, were true men 
of endeavour, and fought like giants, with such weapons as 
they had, for the good cause ? To ourselves, we confess, Heyne, 
highly interesting for what he did, is not less but more so for 
what he was. This is another of the proofs, which minds like 
his are from time to time sent hither to give, that the man is 
not the product of his circumstances, but that, in a far higher 
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degree, the circumstances are the product of the man. While 
beneficed clerks and other sleek philosophers, reclining on their 
cushions of velvet, are demonstrating that to make a scholar 
and man of taste, there must be codperation of the uppei 
classes, society of gentlemen-commoners, and an income of four 
hundred a year;—arises the son of a Chemnitz weaver, and with 
the very wind of his stroke sweeps them from the scene. Let 
no man doubt the omnipotence of Nature, doubt the majesty of 
man’s soul; let no lonely unfriended son of genius despair! 
Let him not despair; if he have the will, the right will, then 
the power also has not been denied him. It is but the arti¬ 
choke that will not grow except in gardens. The acorn is cast 
carelessly abroad into the wilderness, yet it rises to be an oak; 
on the wild soil it nourishes itself, it defies the tempest, and 
lives for a thousand years. 
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iNthis stage of society, the playwright is as essential and acknow¬ 
ledged a character as the millwright, or cartwright, or any other 
wright whatever; neither can we see why, in general estimation, 
he should rank lower than these his brother artisans, except per¬ 
haps for this one reason : that the former working in timber 
and iron, for the wants of the body, produce a completely suit¬ 
able machine ; while the latter, working in thought and feeling, 
for the wants of the soul, produces a machine which is mcom- 
pletely suitable. In other respects, we confess we cannot per¬ 
ceive that the balance lies against him : for no candid man, as 
it seems to us, will doubt but the talent which constructed a 
Virginius or a Bertram^ might have sufficed, had it been pro¬ 
perly directed, to make not only wheelbarrows and wagons, but 
even mills of considerable complicacy. However, if the public 
is niggardly to the playwright in one point, it must be propor- 
tionably liberal in another; according to Adam Smith’s obser¬ 
vation, that trades which are reckoned less reputable have higher 
money wages. Thus, one thing compensating the other, the 
playwright may still realise an existence; as, in fact, we find 
that he does : for playwrights were, are and probably wiU al- 

1 FoRBtON Review, No. 6.—t. Dit Ahnjrau (The Ancestress), A 
Tragedy, in five Acts. By F. Grillparzer. Fourth Edition. Vienna, 1823. 

KSnig Ottokars Glilek und Eud« (King Ottocar’s Fortune and End). A 
Tragedy, in five Acts. By F. Grillparser. Vienna, 1825. 

Sappho, A Tragedy, in five Acts. By F. Grillparser. Third Edition, 

^^enna, 1822. ^ _ , . 

2. Fanst. A Tragedy, in five Acts. By August Klingemann. Leipzig 

and Altenburg, 1815. 

Ahasuer. A Tragedy, in five Acts. By August Klingemann. Bruns- 
wide xSsT* 

3! MuhfUts DrameMteke Wttke. BrsU reehtmdssigt, vollstdmd^o und 
vom Ver/asstr voriessorto Gesammi-Ansgaho, (MOllner’s Dramatic watfcs. 
Pint le^ collective Edition, complete an^ievised by the Author.) 7 vola 
Brunswick. rSaS. 
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ways be; unless, indeed, in process of years, the whole dra¬ 
matic concern be finally abandoned by mankind; or, as in the 
case of our Punch and Mathews, every player becoming his own 
playwright, this trade may merge in the other and older one. 

The British nation has its own playwrights, several of them 
cunning men in their craft: yet here, it would seem, this sort 
of carpentry does not flourish; at least, not with that preemin¬ 
ent vigour which distinguishes most other branches of our na¬ 
tional industry. In hardware and cotton goods, in all sorts of 
chemical, mechanical, or other material processes, England 
outstrips the world; nay in many departments of literary manu¬ 
facture also, as, for instance, in the fabrication of Novels, she 
may safely boast herself peerless : but in the matter of the 
Drama, to whatever cause it be owing, she can claim no such 
superiority. In theatrical produce she yields considerably to 
France; and is, out of sight, inferior to Germany. Nay, do not 
we English hear daily, for the last twenty years, that the Drama 
is dead, or in a state of suspended animation ; and are not 
medical men sitting on the case, and propounding their reme¬ 
dial appliances, weekly, monthly, quarterly, to no manner of 
purpose ? Whilst in Germany the Drama is not only, to all 
appearance, alive, but in the very flush and heyday of super¬ 
abundant strength ; indeed, as it were, still only sowing its 
first wild oats 1 For if the British Plajwrights seem verging to 
ruin, and our Knowleses, Maturins, Shiels and Shees stand few 
and comparatively forlorn, like firs on an Irish bog, the Play¬ 
wrights of Germany are a strong, triumphant body; so numer¬ 
ous that it has been calculated, in case of war, a regiment of 
foot might be raised, in which, from the colonel down to the 
drummer, every ofliccr and private sentinel might show his 
drama or dramas. 

To investigate the origin of so marked a superiority would 
lead us beyond our purpose. Doubtless the proximate cause 
must lie in a superior demand for the article of dramas! which 
superior demand again may arise either from the climate of 
Germany, as Montesquieu might believe; or perhaps more 
naturally and immediately from the political condition oi that 
county; for man is not only a working but a talking animal, 
and where no Catholic Questions, and Parliamentary Reforms, 
and Select Vestries arc giv^ him to discuss in his leisure hours, 
he is to fall upon plays or players, or whatever comes to 
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hand» whereby to fenee himself a little against the inroads of 
Ennui. Of the fact, at least, that such a superior demand for 
dramas exists in Germany, we have only to open a newspaper 
to find proof. Is not every IdtteyntufblAtt and Kunstbldti stuffed 
to bursting with theatricals ? Nay, has not the * able Editor 
established correspondents in every capital city of the civilised 
world, who report to him on this one matter and on no other ? 
For, be our curiosity what it may, let us have profession of 
' intelligence from Munich,’ ‘ intelligence from Vienna,’ * intelli- 

* gence from Berlin,’ is it intelligence of anything but of green¬ 
room controversies and negotiations, of tragedies and operas 
and farces acted and to be acted ? Not of men, and their do¬ 
ings, by hearth and hall, in the firm earth; but of mere effigies 
and shells of men, and their doings in the world of pasteboard, 
do these unhappy correspondents write. Unhappy we call them; 
for, with all our tolerance of playwrights, we cannot but think 
that there are limits, and very strait ones, within which their 
activity should be restricted. Here in England, our * theatrical 
‘ reports’ are nuisance enough; and many persons who love 
their life, and therefore ‘ take care of their time, which is the 

* stuff life is made of,’ regularly lose several columns of their 
weekly newspaper in that way: but our case is pure luxury, 
compared with that of the Germans, who instead of a measur¬ 
able and sufferable spicing of theatric matter, are obliged, 
metaphorically speaking, to breakfast and dine on it; have in 
fact nothing else to live on but that highly unnutritive victual 
We ourselves are occasional readers of German newspapers; 
and have often, in the spirit of Christian humanity, meditated 
presenting to the whole body of German editors a project,— 
which, however, must certainly have ere now occurred to them¬ 
selves, and for some reason been found inapplicable: it was, 
to address these correspondents of theirs, all and sundry, in 
plain language, and put the question. Whether, on studiously 
surveying the Universe from their several stations, there was 
nothing in the heavens above, or the earth beneath, or the 
waters under the earth, nothing visible but this one business, 
or rather shadow of business, that had an interest for the minds 
of men ? If the correspondents still answered that nothing was 
visible, then of course they must be left to continue in this strange 
state; prayers, at the same time, being put up for them in all 
churdies. 
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However, leaving every able Editor to fight his own battle, 
we address ourselves to the task in hand; meaning here to in* 
quire a very little into the actual state of the dramatic trade in 
Germany, and exhibit some detached features of it to the con¬ 
sideration of our readers. For, seriously speaking, low as the 
province may be, it is a real, active and ever-enduring province 
of the literary republic ; nor can the pursuit of many men, even 
though it be a profitless and foolish pursuit, ever be without 
claim to some attention, from us, either in the way of further¬ 
ance or of censure and correction. Our avowed object is to 
promote the sound study of Foreign Literature ; which study, 
like all other earthly undertakings, has its negative as well as 
its positive side. We have already, as occasion served, borne 
testimony to the merits of various German poets; and must 
now say a word on certain German poetasters; hoping that it 
may be chiefly a regard to the former which has made us take 
even this slight notice of the latter : for the bad is in itself of 
no value, and only worth describing lest it be mistaken for the 
good. At the same time, let no reader tremble, as if we meant 
to overwhelm him, on this occasion, with a whole mountain of 
dramatic lumber, poured forth in torrents, like shot rubbish, 
from the playhouse garrets, where it is mouldering and evapo¬ 
rating into nothing, silently and without harm to any one. Far 
be this from us! Nay, our own knowledge of this subject is in 
the highest degree limited ; and, indeed, to exhaust it, or at¬ 
tempt discussing it with scientific precision, would be an im¬ 
possible enterprise. What man is there that could assort the 
whole furniture of Milton’s Limbo of Vantiyj or where is the 
Hallam that would undertake to write us the Constitutional 
History of a Rookery ? Let the courteous reader take heart, 
then ; for he is in hands that will not, nay what is more, that 
cannot, do him much harm. One brief shy glance into this 
huge bivouac of Playwrights, all sawing and planing with such 
tumult; and we leave it, probably for many years. 

The German Parnassus, as one of its own denizens remarks, 
has a rather broad summit; yet only two Dramatists are reck¬ 
oned, within the last century, to have mounted thither: Schiller 
and Goethe; if we are not, on the strength of Ws Minna von 
Bamhelm and Emilie GaioiH, to account Lessing also of the 
number. On the slope of the Mountain may be found a few 
stragglers of the same brotherhood; among these Tieck and 
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Maler Muller, firmly enough stationed at considerable elevations; 
while far below appear various honest persons climbing vehe¬ 
mently, but against precipices of loose sand, to whom we wish 
all speed. But the reader will understand that the bivouac we 
speak of, and are about to enter, lies not on the declivity of the 
Hill at all; but on the level ground close to the foot of it; the 
essence of a Playwright being that he works not in Poetry, but 
in Prose which more or less cunningly resembles it. 

And here pausing for a moment, the reader observes that 
he is in a civilised country; for see, on the very boundary-line 
of Parnassus, rises a gallows with the figure of a man hung in 
chains I It is the figure of August von Kotzebue; and has 
swung there for many years, as a warning to all too-audacious 
Playwrights ; who nevertheless, as we see, pay little heed to 
it. Ill-fated Kotzebue, once the darling of theatrical Europe I 
This was the prince of all Playwrights, and could manufacture 
Plays with a speed and felicity surpassing even Edinburgh 
Novels. For his muse, like other doves, hatched twins in the 
month ; and the world gazed on them with an admiration too 
deep for mere words. What is all past or present popularity to 
this ? Were not these Plays translated into almost every lan¬ 
guage of articulate-speaking men ; acted, at least, we may liter¬ 
ally say, in every theatre from Kamtschatka to Cadiz ? Nay, 
did they not melt the most obdurate hearts in all countries ; 
and, like the music of Orpheus, draw tears down iron cheeks ? 
We ourselves have known the flintiest men, who professed to 
have wept over them, for the first time in their lives. So was 
it twenty years ago ; how stands it today ? Kotzebue, lifted up 
on the hollow balloon of popular applause, thought wings had 
been given him that he might ascend to the Immortals : gay 
he rose, soaring, sailing, as with supreme dominion; but in the 
rarer azure deep, his windbag burst asunder, or the arrows of 
keen archers pierced it; and so at last we find him a compound- 
pendulum, vibrating in the character of scarecrow, to guard from 
forbidden fruit I O ye Playwrights, and literary quacks of evCTy 
feather, weep over Kotzebue, and over yourselves I Know that 
the loudest roar of the million is not fame; that the windbj^, 
are ye mad enough to mount it, vnll burst, or be shot through 
with arrows, and your bones too shall act as scarecrows. 

But, quitting this idle allegorical vein, let us at length pro¬ 
ceed in plain English, and as beseems mere prose Reviewers, 
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to the work laid out for us. Among the hundreds of German 
Dramatists, as they are called, three individuals, already known 
some British readers, and prominent from all the rest in 
ermany, may fitly enough stand here as representatives of the 
whole Playwright class ; whose various craft and produce the 
procedure of these three may in some small degree serve to illus¬ 
trate. Of Grillparzer, therefore, and Klingemann, and Miillner, 
in their order. 

Franz Grillparzer seems to be an Austrian; which country 
is reckoned nowise fertile in poets ; a circumstance that may 
perhaps have contributed a little to his own rather rapid cele¬ 
brity. Our more special acquaintance with Grillparzer is of 
very recent date; though his name and samples of his ware 
have for some time been hung out, in many British and foreign 
Magazines, often with testimonials which might have beguiled 
less timeworn customers. Neither, after all, have we found these 
testimonials falser than other such are, but rather not so false; 
for, indeed, Grillparzer is a most inoffensive man, nay posi¬ 
tively rather meritorious; nor is it without reluctance that we 
name him under this head of Playwrights, and not under that of 
Dramatists, which he aspires to. Had the law with regard to 
mediocre poets relaxed itself since Horace’s time, all had been 
well with Grillparzer; for undoubtedly there ts a small vein of 
tenderness and grace running through him; a seeming modesty 
also, and real love of his art, which gives promise of better 
things. But gods and men and columns are still equally rigid 
in that unhappy particular of mediocrity, even pleasing medio¬ 
crity ; and no scene or line is yet known to us of Grillparzer’s 
which exhibits anything more. Noh concessere, therefore, is 
his sentence for the present; and the louder his well-meaning 
admirers extol him, the more emphatically should it be pro¬ 
nounced and repeated. Nevertheless Grillparzer’s claim to the 
title of Playwright is perhaps more his misfortune than his 
crime. Living in a country where the Drama engrosses so 
much attention, he has been led into attempting it, without any 
decisive qualification for such an enterprise; and so his allot¬ 
ment of ^ent, which might have done good service in soma 
prose department, or even in the sonnet, elegy, song or other 
outlying province of Poetry, is driven, as it were, in spite of 
fote, to write Plays; which, though regi^rly divided into scenes 
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and separate speeches, are essentially monolopcal; and though 
swarming with characters, too often express only one character, 
and that no very extraordinary one,—the character of Franz 
Grillparzer himself. What is an increase of misfortune too, he 
has met with applause in this career; which therefore he is 
likely to follow farther and farther, let nature and his stars say 
to it what they will. 

The characteristic of a Playwright is, that he writes in 
Prose; which Prose he palms, probably first on himself, and 
then on the simpler part of the public, for Poetry: and the man¬ 
ner in which he effects this legerdemain constitutes his specific 
distinction, fixes the species to which he belongs in the genus 
Playwright. But it is a universal feature of him that he at¬ 
tempts, by prosaic, and as it were mechanical means, to accom¬ 
plish an end which, except by poetical genius, is absolutely not 
to be accomplished. For the most part, he has some knack, or 
trick of the trade, which by close inspection can be detected, 
and so the heart of his mystery be seen into. He may have 
one trick, or many; and the more cunningly he can disguise 
these, the more perfect is he as a craftsman; for were the 
public once to penetrate into this his sleight-of-hand, it were all 
over with him,—Othello’s occupation were gone. No conjuror, 
when we once understand his method of fire-eating, can any 
longer pass for a true thaumaturgist, or even entertain us in his 
proper character of quack, though he should eat Mount Vesu¬ 
vius itself. But happily for Playwrights and others, the public 
is a dim-eyed animal; gullible to almost all lengths,—nay, 
which often seems to prefer being gulled. 

Of Grillparzer’s peculiar knack and recipe for play-making, 
there is not very much to be said. He seems to have tried 
various kinds of recipes, in his time; and, to his credit be it 
spoken, seems little contented with any of them. By much the 
worst Play of his, that we have seen, is the Ahnfrau (Ances¬ 
tress) ; a deep tragedy of the Castle-Spectre sort; the whole 
mechanism of which was discernible and condemnable at a 
single glance. It is nothing but the old story of Fate; an in¬ 
visible Nemesis visiting the sins of the fathers upon the chil¬ 
dren to the third and fourth generation; a method almost as 
common and sovereign in German Art, at this day, as the me¬ 
thod of steam is in British mechanics; and of which we shall 
anon have more occasion to speak. In his Preface, Grillparzer 
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radeavours to palliate or deny the fact of his being a Schicksal- 
Dichter (Fate-Tragedian); but to no purpose; for it is a fact 
gprounded on the testimony of the seven senses: however, we 
are glad to observe that, with this one trial, he seems to have 
abandoned the Fate-line, and taken into better, at least into 
different ones. With regard to the Ahnfrau itself, we may re¬ 
mark that few things struck us so much as this little observa¬ 
tion of Count Borotin’s occurring in the middle of the dismalest 
night-thoughts, so unexpectedly, as follows : 

BERTHA. 

^ ♦ 

Und der Himmel, sternehs, 

Stand am leeren Augmhohlen 
In das ungeheure Grab 
Sckwarz herab / 

GRAF. 

Wie sick dock die Stunden dehnen f 
Was ist wohl die Glocke, Bertha t 

BERTHA {is jmt condoling with him^ in these words ); 

• • • • 

And the welkin, starless, 

Glares from empty eye-holes, 

Black, down on that boundless grave I 

COUNT. 

How the hours do linger! 

If^at dclock idtf prithee, Bertha ? 

A more delicate turn, we venture to say, is rarely to be met 
with in tragic dialogue. 

As to the story of the Ahnfrau, it is, naturally enough, of 
the most heart-rending description. This Ancestress is a lady, 
or rather the ghost of a lady, for she has been defunct some 
centuries, who in life had committed what we call an ‘ indis¬ 
cretion;’ which indiscretion the unpolite husband punished, 
one would have thought sufficiently, by running her through the 
body. However, the Schicksal of Grillparzer does not think it 
sufficient; but farther dooms the fair penitent to walk as gob¬ 
lin, till the last branch of her family be extinct. Accordmgly 
she is heard, from time to time, slamming doors and the like, 
arid now and then seen with dreadful goggle-eyes and other 
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ghost-appurtenances, to the terror not only of servant people, 
but of old Count Borotin, her now sole male descendant, whose 
afternoon nap she, on one occasion, cruelly disturbs. This 
Count Borotin is really a worthy prosing old gentleman; only 
he had a son long ago drowned in a fishpond (body not found); 
and has still a highly accomplished daughter, whom there is 
none offering to wed, except one Jaromir, a person of unknown 
extraction, and to all appearance of the lightest purse; nay, as 
it turns out afterwards, actually the head of a Banditti estab¬ 
lishment, which had long infested the neighbouring forests. 
However, a Captain of foot arrives at this juncture, utterly to 
root-out these Robbers ; and now the strangest things come to 
light. For who should this Jaromir prove to be but poor old 
Borotin’s drowned son ; not drowned, but stolen and bred up 
by these Outlaws; the brother, therefore, of his intended; a 
most truculent fellow, who fighting for his life unwittingly kills 
his own father, and drives his bride to poison herself; in which 
wise, as was also Giles Scroggins’ case, he * cannot get mar¬ 
ried.’ The reader sees, all this is not to be accomplished with¬ 
out some jarring and tumult. In fact, there is a frightful up¬ 
roar everywhere throughout that night; robbers dying, musketry 
discharging, women shrieking, men swearing, and the Ahnfrau 
herself emerging at intervals, as the genius of the whole dis¬ 
cord. But time and hours bring relief, as they always do, Jaro¬ 
mir in the long-run likewise succeeds in dying; whereupon the 
whole Borotin lineage having gone to the devil, the Ances¬ 
tress also retires thither,—at least nuOces the upper world rid 
of her presence; and the piece ends in deep stillness. Of this 
poor Ancestress we shall only say farther: Wherever she be, 
requiescat! requiescat/ 

As we mentioned above, the Fate-method of manufacturing 
tragic emotion seems to have yielded Grillparzer himself little 
contentment; for after this Ahnfrau, we hear no more of it. 
His KofUg Ottokars GlUck und Ende (King Ottocar’s Fortune 
and End) is a much more innocent piece, and proceeds in quite 
a different strain; aiming to subdue us not by old-women’s 
fables of Destiny, but by the accumulated splendour of throhes 
and principalities, the cruel or magnanimous pride of Austrian 
Emperors and Bohemian conquerors, the wit <rf chivalrous cour¬ 
tiers, and beautiful but shrewish queens; the whole set-off by 
a proper intermixture of coronation-ceremonies, Hungarian 
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dresses, whiskered halberdiers, alarms of battle, and the pomp 
and circumstance of glorious war. There is even some attempt 
at delineating character in this Play: certain of the dratnatis 
persotuz are evidently meant to differ from certain others, not 
in dress and name only, but in nature and mode of being; so 
much indeed they repeatedly assert, or hint, and do their best 
to make good,—^unfortunately, however, with very indifferent 
success. In fact, these dramatis persona are rubrics and titles 
rather than persons; for most part, mere theatrical automata, 
with only a mechanical existence. The truth of the matter is, 
Grillparzer cannot communicate a poetic life to any character 
or object; and in this, were it in no other way, he evinces the 
intrinsically prosaic nature of his talent. These personages of 
his have, in some instances, a certain degree of metaphysical 
truth; that is to say, one portion of their structure, psycho¬ 
logically viewed, corresponds with the other;—so far all is well 
enough: but to unite these merely scientific and inanimate 
queUities into a living man is work not for a Playwright, but 
for a Dramatist. Nevertheless, Konig Ottokar is comparatively 
a harmless tragedy. It is full of action, striking enough, though 
without any discernible coherence; and with so much both of 
flirting and fighting, with so many weddings, funerals, proces¬ 
sions, encampments, it must be, we should think, if the tailor 
and decorationist do their duty, a very comfortable piece to see 
acted; especially on the Vienna boards, where it has a national 
interest, Rodolph of Hapsburg being a main personage in it. 

The model of this Ottokar we imagine to have been Schil¬ 
ler’s Piccolominij a poem of similar materials and object; but 
differing from it as a living rose from a mass of dead roseleaves, 
or even of broken Italian gumflowers. It seems as though 
Grillparzer had hoped to subdue us by a sufficient multitude of 
wonderful scenes and circumstances, without inquiring, with 
any painful solicitude, whether the soul and meaning of them 
were presented to us or not. Herein truly, we believe, lies the 
peculiar knack or playwright-mystery of Ottokar: that its effect 
is calculated to depend chiefly on its quantity; on the mere num¬ 
ber of astonishments, and joyful or deplorable adventures there 
brought to light; abundance in superficial contents compen^t- 
ing the absence of selectness and callida junctura. Which 
second method of tragic manufacture we hold to be better than 
the first, but still far from good. At the same time it is a very 
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common method, both in Tragedy and elsewhere; nay, we 
hear persons whose trade it is to write metre, or be otherwise 
‘ imaginative,’ professing it openly as the best they know. Do 
not these men go about collecting ‘featuresferreting-out strange 
incidents, murders, duels, ghost-apparitions, over the habitable 
globe ? Of which features and incidents when they have ga¬ 
thered a sufficient stock, what more is needed than that they 
be ample enough, high-coloured enough, though huddled into 
any case (Novel, Tragedy or Metrical Romance) that will hold 
them all ? Nevertheless this is agglomeration, not creation ; 
and avails little in Literature. Quantity, it is a certain fact, will 
not make-up for defect of quality; nor are the gayest hues of 
any service, unless there be a likeness painted from them. Bet¬ 
ter were it for Kbnig Ottokat had the story been twice as short 
and twice as expressive. For it is still true, as in Cervantes’ 
time, nunca lo bueno fui mucho. What avails the dram of 
brandy, while it swims chemically united with its barrel of wort? 
Let the distiller pass it and repass it through his limbecs ; for 
it is the drops of pure alcohol that we want, not the gallons of 
water, which may be had in every ditch. 

On the whole, however, we remember with¬ 

out animosity; and to prove that Grillparzer, if he could not 
make it poetical, might have made it less prosaic, and has in 
fact something better in him than is here manifested, we shall 
quote one passage, which strikes us as really rather sweet and 
natural. King Ottokar is in the last of his fields, no prospect 
before him but death or captivity; and soliloquising on his past 
misdeeds: 

I have not borne me wisely in thy World, 

Thou great, all-judging G(^! Like storm and tempest, 

I traversed thy fair garden, wasting it: 

*Tis thine to waste, for thou alone canst heal 
Was evil not my aim, yet how did I, 

Poor worm, presume to ape the Lord of Worlds, 

And through the Bad seek out a way to the Go<d! 

My fellow-man, sent thither for his joy. 

An End, a ,Self, within thy World a World,— 

For thou hast fiuhioned hhn a marvellous worl^ 

With lofty brow, erect in look, strange sense. 

And clothed him in the garment of ffiy Beauty, 

And wmadrously endrd^ him with wonders; 

He hears, and sees, and feel% has pain and pldunire; 
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He takes him food, and canning powers come forth, 

And work and work, within their secret chambers, 

And build him up his House: no royal Palace 
Is comparable to the frame of Man! 

And I have cast them forth from me by thousands. 

For whims, as men throw rubbish from their door. 

And none of all these slain but had a Mother 
Who, as she bore him in sore travail. 

Had clasped him fondly to her fostering breast; 

A Father who had blessed him as his pride. 

And nurturing, watched over him long years: 

If he but hurt the skin upon his finger. 

There would they run, with anxious look, to bind it. 

And tend it, cheering him, until it healed; 

And it was but a finger, the skin o* the finger! 

And I have trod men down in heaps and squadrons, 

For the stem iron op’ning out a way 
To their warm living hearts.—O God, 

Wilt thou go into judgment with spare 
My suffering people.* 

Passages of this sort, scattered here and there over Grill- 
parzer's Plays, and evincing at least an amiable tenderness of 
natural disposition, make us regret the more to condemn him. 
In fact, we have hopes that he is not bom to be forever a Play¬ 
wright A true though feeble vein of poetic talent he really 
seems to possess; an4 such purity of heart as may yet, with as¬ 
siduous study, lead him into his proper field. For we do reckon 
him a conscientious man, and honest lover of Art; nay this 
incessant fluctuation in his dramatic schemes is itself a good 
omen. Besides this Ahnfrau and Ottokar, he has written two 
dramas, Sappho and Der Goldene V/tess (The Golden Fleece), 
on quite another principle ; aiming apparently at some Classic 
model, or at least at some French reflex of such a model. 
Sappho^ which we are sorry to learn is not his last piece, but 
his second, appears to us very considerably the most faultless 
production of his we are yet acquainted with. There is a de¬ 
gree of grace and simplicity in it, a softness, polish and general 
good taste, little to be expected from the author of the Ahnfrau. 
if he cannot bring out the full tragic meaning of Sappho’s situa¬ 
tion, he contrives, with laudable dexterity, to avoid the ridicule 
that lies within a single step of it; his Drama is weak and thin, 
but innocent, lovable; nay the last scene strikes us as even 

* XVnig Ottoiar, 180-1. 
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poetically meritorious. His Goldene Vliess we suspect to be of 
aiiwilar character, but have not yet found time and patience to 
study it. We repeat our hope of one day meeting Grillparzer 
in a more honourable calling than this of Playwright, or even 
fourth-rate Dramatist; which titles, as was said above, we have 
not given him without regret; and shall be truly glad to cancel 
for whatever better one he may yet chance to merit. 

But if we felt a certain reluctance in classing Grillparzei 
among the Playwrights, no such feeling can have place with 
regard to the second name on our list, that of Doctor August 
Klingemann. Dr. Klingemann is one of the most indisputable 
Playwrights now extant; nay so superlative is his vigour in this 
department, we might even designate him the Playwright. His 
manner of proceeding is quite different from Grillparzer's; not 
a wavering ever-changed method, or combination of methods, 
as the other’s was; but a fixed principle of action, which he 
follows with unflinching courage; his own mind being to all 
appearance highly satisfied with it. If Grillparzer attempted to 
overpower us, now by the method of Fate, now by that of pomp¬ 
ous action, and grandiloquent or lachrymose sentiment, heap^ 
on us in too rich abundance, Klingemann, without neglecting 
any of these resources, seems to place his chief dependence on 
a surer and readier stay,—on his magazines of rosin, oil-paper, 
vizards, scarlet-drapery and gunpowder. What thunder and 
lightning, magic-lantern transparencies, death’s-heads, fire- 
showers and plush-cloaks can do, is here done. Abundance of 
churchyard and chapel-scenes, in the most tempestuous wea¬ 
ther ; to say nothing of battle-fields, gleams of scoured arms here 
and ^ere in the wood, and even occasional shots heard in the 
distance. Then there are such scowls and malignant side- 
glances, ashypalencsses, stampings and hysterics, as might, one 
would think, wring the toughest bosom into drops of pity. For 
not only are the looks and gestures of these people of the most 
heart-rending description, but their words and feelings also (for 
Klingeman n is no half-artist) are of a piece with them ? gorge¬ 
ous inflations, the purest innocence, highest magnanimity; g^- 
like sentiment of all sorts; everywhere the finest tragic humour. 
The moral too is genuine; there is the most anxious regard to 
virtue; indeed a distinct patronage both of Providence and the 
Devil. In ^ manner doea Dr. Klingmnann compound hts 
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dramatic electuaries, no less cunningly than Dr. Kitchiner did 
his ' peptic persuadersand truly of the former we must say, 
that their operation is nowise unpleasant; nay to our shame be 
it spoken, we have even read these Plays with a certain degree 
of satisfaction; and shall declare that if any man wish to amuse 
himself irrationally, here is the ware for his money. 

Klingemann’s latest dramatic undertaking is Ahasuerj a 
purely original invention, on which he seems to pique himself 
somewhat; confessing his opinion that, now when the * birth- 
pains* are over, the character of Ahasuer may possibly do good 
service in many a future drama. We are not prophets, or sons 
of prophets; so shall leave this prediction resting on its own 
basis. Ahasuer, the reader will, be interested to learn, is no 
other than the Wandering Jew or Shoemaker of Jerusalem ; con¬ 
cerning whom there are two things to be remarked. The first 
is, the strange name of the Shoemaker; why do Klingemann 
and all the Germans call the man Ahasuer, when his authentic 
Christian name is John ; yoannes a Temporibus Christi, or, for 
brevity’s sak^ simply yoannes a Tetnportbus f This should be 
looked into. Our second remark is of the circumstance that 
no Historian or Narrator, neither Schiller, Strada, Thuanus, 
Monro, nor Dugald Dalgetty, makes any mention of Ahasuer’s 
having been present at the Battle of Liitzen. Possibly they 
thought the fact too notorious to need mention. Here, at all 
events, he was ; nay, as we infer, he must have been at Water¬ 
loo also; and probably at Trafalgar, though in which Fleet is 
not so clear ; for he takes a hand in all great battles and na¬ 
tional emergencies^ at least is witness of them, being bound to 
it by his destiny. Such is the peculiar occupation of the Wan¬ 
dering Jew, as brought to light in this Tragedy: his other spe¬ 
cialities,—^that he cannot lodge above three nights in one place; 
that he is of a melancholic temperament; above all, that he 
cannot die, not by hemp or steel, or Prussic-acid itself, but 
must travel on till the general consummation,-—are familiar to 
all historical readers. Ahasuer’s task at this Battle of Liitzen 
f eema to have been a very easy one: simply to see thq, Lion 
of the North Inrought down; not by a cannon-shot, as is gener¬ 
ally bdieved, but by the traitorous pistol-bullet of one Heinyn 
von Warth, a bigoted Catholic, who had pretended to desert 
from Ae Imperialists, that he might find some such opportunity. 
Unfortunately, Heinyn, directly after this feat, fells into a sleep- 
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less, half-rabid state; comes home to Castle Warth, frightens 
his poor Wife and worthy old noodle of a Father; then skulks 
about, for some time, now praying, oftener cursing and swear¬ 
ing ; till at length the Swedes lay hold of him and kill him. 
Ahasuer, as usual, is in at the death : in the interim, however, 
he has saved Lady Heinyn from drowning, though as good as 
poisoned her with the look of his strange stony eyes; and now 
his business to all appearance being over, he signifies in strong 
language that he must begone; thereupon he * steps solemnly 
‘ into the wood; Wasaburg looks after him surprised: the rest 
* kneel round the corpse ; the Requiem faintly continuesand 
what is still more surprising, * the curtain falls.’ Such is the 
simple action and stern catastrophe of this Tragedy; concern¬ 
ing which it were superfluous for us to speak farther in the way 
of criticism. We shall only add, that there is a dreadful litho¬ 
graphic print in it, representing * Ludwig Devrient as Ahasuer 
in that very act of ‘ stepping solemnly into the woodand ut¬ 
tering these final words : “ Ich aber wandle weiter — wetter — 
wetter/" We have heard of Herr Devrient as of the best actor 
in Germany; and can now bear testimony, if there be truth in 
this plate, that he is one of the ablest-bodied men. A most 
truculent, rawboned figure, 'with bare legs and red-leather 
shoeshuge black beard; eyes turned inside out; and utter¬ 
ing these extraordinary words: " But / go on—on—on I” 

Now, however, we must give a glance at Klingemann’s other 
chief performance in this line, the Tragedy oiFaust. Dr. Klin- 
gemann admits that the subject has been often treated; that 
Goethe’s Faust in particular has * dramatic points (dramattscke 
Momente ):’ but the business is to give it an entire dramatic 
superficies, to make it an acht dramaiische, a * genuinely dram¬ 
atic’ tragedy. Setting out with this laudable intention. Dr. 
Klingemann has produced a Faust, which differs from that of 
Goethe in more than one particular. The hero of this piece is 
not the old Faust, doctor in philosophy; driven desperate by 
the uncertainty of human knowledge; but plain John Fausts the 
printer, and even the inventor of gunpowder; driven desperate 
by his ambitious temper, and a< total deficiency of cash. He 
has an excellent wife, an excellent blind father, both of whom 
would fiun have him be peaceable^ and work at his trade; but 
being an adept in the black-«^rt he determines rather to relieve 
himself in that way. Accordingly, he proceeds to make a con- 
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Had with the Devil, on what we should consider pretty advan¬ 
tageous terms; the Devil being bound to serve him in the most 
effectual manner, and Faust at liberty to coxascAtfour mortal 
sins before any hair of his head can be harmed. However, as 
will be seen, the Devil proves Yorkshire; and Faust, naturally 
enough, finds himself quite jockeyed in the long-run. 

Another characteristic distinction of Klingemann is his man¬ 
ner of embodying this same Evil Principle, when at last he re¬ 
solves on introducing him to sight; for all these contracts and 
preliminary matters are very properly managed behind the 
scenes; only the main points of the transadion being indicated 
to the spectator by some thunderclap, or the like. Here is no 
cold mocking Mephistopheles; but a swaggering, jovial, West- 
India-looking * Stranger,’ with a rubicund, indeed quite brick- 
coloured face, which Faust at first mistakes for the effect of 
hard-drinking. However, it is a remarkable feature of this Stran¬ 
ger, that always on the introdudion of any religious topic, or the 
mention of any sacred name, he strikes his glass do^ on the 
table, and generally breaks it. * 

For some time, after his grand bai^ain, Faust’s affairs go 
on triumphantly, on the great scale, and he seems to feel pretty 
comfortable. But the Stranger shows him *his wife,’ Helena, 
the most enchanting creature in the world; and the most cruel- 
hearted,—^for, notwithstanding the easy temper of her husband, 
she will not grant Faust the smallest encouragement, till he 
have killed Kathe, his own living helpmate, against whom he 
entertains no manner of grudge. Nevertheless, reflecting that 
he has a stock of four mortal sins to draw upon, ^d may well 
venture one for such a prize, he ddermines on ■ killing Kfithe. 
But here matters take a bad turn: for having poisoned poor 
KSthe, he discovers, most unexpededly, that she is in the family¬ 
way; and therefore that he has committed notone sin but two! 
Nay, before the interment can take place, he is farther reduced, 
in a sort of accidental self-defence, to kill his fathW; thus ac- 
cwnplishing his third mortal sin; with whidi third, as we shall 
presently discover, his wh<de allotment is exhausted; a fourth, 
that he knew not of, being already on the score against him I 
From this point, it cannot surprise us that bad grows worse: 
catchpoles are out in pursuit of him, * black masks’dance roudd 
him in a most susfdcious manner, t^ brickfiiueed Stranger seems 
to laugh at him, and Helena will nowhere make her appear- 
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ance. That the sympathising reader may see with his own eyes 
how poor Faust is beset at this juncture, we shall quote a scene 
or two. The first may, properly enough, be that of those ‘black 
masks.' 


Scene VII, 

A UghUd Hall. 

In the distanee is heard quick dandug-mudc. Masks pass from 
time to time over the Stage^ but all dressed in blacky and with 
visards perfKtly close. A^ a pause^ Faust plunges wildly in, 
with a full goblet in his hand, 

Faust \p*shing stormfully into the foreground\. 

Ha! Poison, 'stead of wine, that I intoxicate me I 
Your wine makes sober,-—burning fire bring us 1 
Off with your drink I—and blood is in it too I 

*' [Shuddering, he deuhes the goblet from his hand. 

My father’s blood,—I've drunk my fill of that! 

[H^ increasing tumult. 

Yet curses on him! curses, that he begot me! 

Curse on my mother’s bosom, that it bore me I 
Curse on the gossip-crone that stood by her. 

And did not strangle me at my first scream I 
How could I help this being ^t was given me ? 

Accursed art thou. Nature, that hast mock’d me! 

Accursed I, that let myself be mock’d!— 

And Thou, strong Being, that,' to make thee sport, 

Endosedst the fire-soul in this dungeon, 
rhat so despairing it might strive for freedom— 

Accur. • . shrinks terrorstruck. 

No, not the fourth.... the blackest sini ^ 

No I no I [In the excess of his outbrealdng anguish, he hides his 

face in his hands. 

O, I am altogether wretched! 

Three black Masks come towards him. 

Fikst Mask. Hey I merry firiendi 

Second Mask. Hey! meny brother! 

Third Mask [reUeradng with a cutting tone]. Merry ! 

Faust [breaking out in wild humour, and looking round among 
them]. Hey! merry, then! , 

First Mask. Will any one catch flies ? 

Second Mask. A long life yet j—to midnight all the uray I 
Third Mask. And after that, such pleasure without ^! 

[The music suddenly ceases, and a doch strikes thrice. 
Txavt [eutenithedl, What is it? ^ 

First Mask. Wants a quarter. Sir, of ttrelve I 
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Second Mask. Then we have time I 

ThikdMask. Ajr, time enough for jigging I 

First Mask. And not till midnight comes the shot to pay i 
Faust \shudderin^. What want ye ? 

First Mask [r/aj/j his hand abruptly\ 

I To dance a step with thee I 

Faust [plucks his hands back]. Off!— ^Fire !! 

First Mask. Tush 1 A spark or so of brimstone! 

Second Mask. Art dreaming, brother? 

Third Mask. Holla I Music, there I 

[734^ music begins again in the distance. 
First Mask [secretly laughing. The spleen is biting him! 
Second Mask. Harkl at the gallows, 

What jovial footing of it 1 

Third Mask. Thither must I J [Exit. 

First Mask. Below, too! down in Purgatory! Hear ye ? 
Second Mask. A stirring there I ’Tistime, thenl Hui, your 
servant 1 

First Mask [to Fausl\. Till midnight! 

[Exeunt both Masks hastily. 
Faust [claspinghis brom\. Ha! What begirds me here? 

[Stepping vehemently forward. 
Down with your masks I [ Violent knocking without. 

What horrid uproar next i 
Is madness coming on me?— 

Voice [violently from v>ithout\. Open, in the King’s name! 

’ yrhe musk ceases. Thunderclap. 

Faust, [stagers bac)i\. 

I have a heavy dream!—Sure *Hs not doomsday ? 

Voice [at befordi. Here is the murderer I Open! Open, then 1 
YKV^\mpes his brm\. Has agony munanned me 

Scene VIII. 

Bailiffs. Where is he? where?— 

From these merely terrestrial constables the jovial Stran¬ 
ger easily delivers Faust: but now comes the long-looked-for 
tite-dVtite with Helena. 


Scene XI L 

FauU Uetds HeUnet on the stage. She also it close-masked. The 
other Masks withdraw. 

Faust [warm and glowing No Icmger strive proud beauty! 
Helena. HRi void stormer! 

Faust. My bosom baras-* 1 

Helena. The dme Is not yet coma-^ 
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—And so forth, through four pages of flame and ice, till at 
last, 

Faust Off with the mask, then 1 

Helena [jA7/ Heyt the marriage-hour 1— 
Faust. Off with the mask 11 
Helena. *Tis striking 11 

Faust. One kiss I 

Helena. Take it I! 

\The mask and head-dress fall from her ; and she grtns at 
him from a deatKs-head: loud thunder i and the music 
ends, as with a shriek, in dissonances. 

Faust \staggers backl. O horror!—Woe I 
Helena. The couch is ready, there I 

Come, Bridegroom, to thy fire-nuptials I 

[She sinks, with a crashing thunderpeal, into the ground, out 
of which issue flames. 

All this is bad enough ; but mere child*s-play to the ' Thir¬ 
teenth Scene,’ the last of this strange eventful history; with 
some parts of which we propose to send our readers weeping 
to their beds. 


Scene XIII. 

751^ Stranger hurls Faust, whose face is deadly pale, hack to the stage, 

by the hair. 

Faust. Ha, let me fly I—Come! Come 1 

Stranger jWM wild thundering tone[. Tis over now ! 

Faust. That horrid visage I— 

[Throwing himself, in a tremor, on the Stranger*s breast. 

Thou art my Friend I 

Protect me!! 

Stranger [laughing aloud\. Ha I ha I ha I 

• • • * ^ »i 

Faust. O, save me 11 

Stranger [clutches him with irresistible frrce ; whirls him round, 
so that Fa$tsl*s face is towards the spectators, whilst his ovm 
is turned away; and thus he looks at him, and bawls wUh 
thunderiHg vaicS\. *118 111— 

[A clap of thunder. Fasist, with gestures of deeped horror, 
rushes to the ground, Ut^ng an inarticulate ay. The 
other, after a pttuse, continues, with cutting coolness : 

Is that the m^ty Hell-subduer, 
That threatened me f—Ha, M 11 [WWs highest contempt 

Worm oh the dust 1 
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i had reserved thy torment for— myself! /— 

Descend to other hands, be sport for slaves— 

Thou art too small for me i t 

Faust \rises erects and seems to recover Ms stren^h\. 

Am not I Faust? 

Stranger. Thou, no! 

Faust \rising in Ms whole vehemence\. 

Accursed 1 Ha, I am t I am I 
Down at my feet 1—I am thy master 1 

Stranger. No more 1! 

Faust \mldly\. More? Ha 1 My Bargain 11 
Stranger. Is concluded! 

Faust. Three mortal sins.— 

Stranger. The Fourth too is committed J 

Faust. My Wife, my Child, and my old Father’s blood— 1 
Stranger [holds up a Parchment to Mm\. And here thy own /— 
Faust. That is my covenant I 

Stranger. This signature—vees thy most damning sin I 
Faust [rc^nf^ Ha, spirit of lies I i &c. &c. 

• ••••• 

Stranger [in Mghest fUry\. Down, thou accursed 1 

[He drags him by the hair towards the background; at this 
moment^ amid violent thunder and lightning, the scene 
changes into a horrid wilderness ; in the background of 
wMch, a yawning Chasm: into this the Devil hurls 
Fccust: on all sides fire rains down, so that the whole 
interior of the Cavern seems burning: a black veil de¬ 
scends over both, so soon as Faust is got under. 
fAVSit. [hsaucdnginwidd de/iancel. Ha, down 1 Down ! 

[Thunder, lightning, and fire. Both sink, the curtain falls. 

On considering all which supernatural transactions, the 
bewildered reader has no theory for it, except that Faust must, 
in Dr. Cabanis’s phrase, have laboured under ‘obstructions in 
the epigastric region,' and all this of the Devil, and Helena, 
and so much murder and carousing, have been nothing but a 
waking dream, or other atrabilious phantasm; and regrets that 
the poor Printer had not rather applied to some Abernethy on 
the subject, or even, by one sulfhcient dose of Epsom-salt, on 
his own prescription, put an end to the whole matter, and re¬ 
stored h imse lf to the bosom of his afflicted family. 

Such, then, for Dr. Klingemann’s par^ is his method of 
constructing Tragedies; to which method it may perhaps be 
objected that there is a want of originality in it; for do not our 
own British Playwrights follow precisdy the same plan ? We 
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might answer that, if not his plan, at least his infinitely supe¬ 
rior execution of it must distinguish Klingemann: but we rather 
think his claim to originality rests on a different ground; on 
the ground, namely, of his entire contentment with himself and 
with this his dramaturg;y; and the cool heroism vrith which, 
on all occasions, he avows that contentment. Here is no poor 
cowering underfoot Playwright, begging the public for God’s 
sake not to give him the whipping which he deserves; but a 
bold perpendicular Playwright, avowing himself as such nay 
mounted on the top of his joinery, and therefrom exercising a 
sharp critical superintendence over the German Drama generally. 
Klingemann, we understand, has lately executed a theatrical 
Tour, as Don Quixote did various Sallies; and thrown stones 
into most German Playhouses, and at various German Play- 
writers ; of which we have seen only his assault on Tieck; a 
feat comparable perhaps to that ‘never-imagined adventure of 
the Windmills.’ Fortune, it is said, favours the brave; and 
the prayer of Bums’s Kilmarnock weaver is not always unheard 
of Heaven. In conclusion, we congratulate Dr. Klingemann 
on his Manager-dignity in the Brunswick Theatre; a post he 
seems made for, almost as Bardolph was for the Eastcheap 
waitership. 

But now, like his own Ahasuer, Dr. Klingemsnn must *go 
on—on—onfor another and greater Doctor has been kept 
too long waiting, whose Seven beautiful Volumes of Drama- 
tische Werke might well secure him a better fate. Dr. Milliner, 
of all these Playwrights, is the best known in England; some 
of his works have even, we believe, been translated into our 
language. In his own country, his fame, or at least notoriety, 
is also supreme over all: no Playwright of this age makes such 
a noise as Milliner; nay, many there are who affirm that he is 
something far better than a Playwright. Critics of the sixth 
and lower magnitudes, in every comer of Germany, have put 
the question a thousand times: Whether MuUner is not a Poet 
and Dramatist ?. To which question, as the higher authorities 
maintain an obstinate silence, or, if much pressed, r^ly only in 
groans, these sixth-magnitude men have been obliged to make 
answer themselves; and they have done it with an emphasis 
and vociferation csdculated to dispel all remaining doubts in 
the minds.of men. In Mullnar’s mind, at least, they have left 
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little; a conviction the more excusable, as the playgoing vulgar 
seem to be almost unanimous in sharing it; and thunders of 
applause^'nightly through so many theatres, return him loud 
acclaim. 

Such renown is pleasant food for the hungry appetite of a 
man, and naturally he rolls it as a sweet morsel under his 
tongue; but, after all, it can profit him but little; nay, many 
times, what is sug^ar to the taste may be sugar-of-lead when it 
is swallowed. Better were it for MiiUner, we think, had fainter 
thunders of applause and from fewer theatres greeted him. For 
what good is in it, even were there no evil ? Though a thousand 
caps leap into the air at his name, his own stature is no hairs- 
breadth higher; neither even can the final estimate of its height 
be thereby in the smallest degree enlarged. From gainsayers 
these greetings provoke only a stricter scrutiny; the matter 
comes to be accurately known at last; and he who has been 
treated with foolish liberality at one period must make up for 
it by the want of bare necessaries at another. No one will 
deny that MiiUner is a person of some considerable talent; we 
understand he is, or was once, a Lawyer; and can believe that 
he may have acted, and taUced, and written, very prettily in 
that capacity: but to set up for a Poet was quite a different 
enterprise, in which we reckon that he has altogether mistaken 
his road, and that tfiese mob-cheers have led him farther and 
farther astray. 

Several years ago, on the faith of very earnest recommenda¬ 
tion, it was our lot to read one of Dr. Mullner's Tragedies, the 
Albanaserinns with which, such was its effect on us, we could 
wiUingly enough have terminated our acquaintance with Dr. 
MiiUner. A palpable imitation Mtssinaj 

without any philosophy or feeUng that was not either perfectly 
commonplace or perfectly false^ often both the one and the 
other; inflated, indeed, into a certain hollow bulh» but altogether 
without greatness; being built throughout on mere rant and 
clangofi and other elements of the most indubitable Prose; 
such a work could Uot but be satisfactory to us respecting Dr. 
MiiUner’s genius as a Poet; and time being precious, and the 
world wide enough, we had privatdy determined that we and 
Dr. MfUlner ware each henceforth to pursue Ms own course. 
Neverthdess, so considerable has been the progress of our 
wmrdiy friend since then, both at home and abroad, that his 
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labours are again forced on our notice: for we reckon the ex¬ 
istence of a true Poet in any country to be so important a fact, 
that even the slight probability of such is worthy of investiga¬ 
tion. Accordingly we have again perused the Albandserinn, 
and along with it faithfully examined the whole Dramatic Works 
of Milliner, published in Seven Volumes, on beautiful paper, in 
small shape and everyway very fit for handling. The whole 
tragic works, we should rather say: for three or four of his 
comic performances sufficiently contented us; and some two 
volumes of farces, we confess, are still unread. We have also 
carefully gone through, and with much less difficulty, the Pre¬ 
faces, Appendices, and other prose sheets, wherein the Author 
exhibits the * fata libelli/ defends himself from unjust criticisms, 
reports just ones, or himself makes such. The toils of this task 
we shall not magnify, well knowing that man's life is a fight 
throughout: only having now gathered what light is to be had 
on this matter, we proceed to speak forth our verdict thereon ; 
fondly hoping that we shall then have done with it, for an in¬ 
definite period of time. 

Dr. Milliner, then, we must take liberty to believe, in spite 
of all that has been said or sung upon the subject, is no Dra¬ 
matist ; has never written a Tragedy, and in all human pro¬ 
bability will never write one. Grounds for this harsh, native 
opinion, did the burden of proof lie chiefly on our side, we 
might state in extreme abundance. There is one ground, how¬ 
ever, which, if our observation be correct, would virtually in¬ 
clude all the rest. Dr. Milliner’s whole soul and character, to 
the deepest root we can trace of it, seems prosaic, not poetical; 
his Duunas, therefore, like whatever else he produces, must be 
manufisctured, not created; nay, we think that his principle of 
manufacture is itself rather a poor and secondhand one. Vain 
were it for any reader to search in these Seven Volumes for an 
opinion any deeper or clearer, a sentiment any finer or higher^ 
than may conveniently belong to the commonest practising ad¬ 
vocate ; except stilting heroics, which the man himself half 
knows to be fidse, and every other man easily waves aside^ there 
u nothing here to disturb the quiescence either of heart or head- 
This man is a Doctor utriusquo Jurist most probaldy of good 
juristic talent; and nothii^ more whatever. His language too,; 
all accurately measured into feet, and good current Geitnan, so 
far as a foreigner may judges bears ^nilar testimony. Except 
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the rhyme and metre, it exhibits no poetical symptom; without 
being verbose, it is essentially meagre and watery; no idiom¬ 
atic expressiveness, no melody, no virtue of any kind; the com¬ 
monest vehicle for the commonest meaning. Not that our 
Doctor is destitute of metaphors and other rhetorical further¬ 
ances ; but that these also are of the most trivial character: 
old threadbare material, scoured up into a state of shabby-gen- 
tility; mostly turning on ‘light’ and ‘ darkness;’ ‘flashes through 
clouds,’ ‘ fire of heart,’ ‘ tempest of soul,’ and the like, which 
can profit no man or woman. In short, we must repeat it. 
Dr. Miillner has yet to show that there is any particle of poetic 
metal in him; that his genius is other than a sober clay-pit, 
from which good bricks may be made; but where to look for 
gold or diamonds were sheer waste of labour. 

When we think of our own Maturin and Sheridan Knowles, 
and the gala-day of popularity which they also once enjoyed 
with us, we can be at no loss for the genus under which Dr. 
Milliner is to be included in critical physiology. Nevertheless, 
in marking him as a distinct Playwright, we are bound to men¬ 
tion that in general intellectual talent he shows himself very 
considerably superior to his two German brethren. He has a 
much better taste than Klingemann; rejecting the aid of plush 
and gunpowder, we may say altogether; is even at the pains 
to rhyme great part of his Trag^edies; and, on the whole, writes 
with a certain care and decorous composure, to which the Bruns¬ 
wick Manager seems totally indifferent. Moreover, he appears 
to surpass Grillparzer, as well as Klingemann, in a certain force 
both of judgment and passion; which indeed is no very mighty 
affair; Grillparser being naturally but a treble pipe in these 
matters; and Klingemann, blowing through such an enormous 
coach-hom, that the natural note goes for nothing, becomes a 
mere vibration in that all-subduing volume of sound. At the 
same ti me, it is singular enough that neither .Grillparzer nor 
Klingemann should be nearly so tough reading as Miillner; 
which, however, we declare to be the fact. As to Klingemann, 
he is even an amuring artist; there is such a briskness and 
heart in him; so rich is he, nay so exuberant in riches, so full 
explosions^ fire-flashes, execrations and all manner of catas¬ 
trophes; and then, good soul, he asks no attention from us, 
knows his trade better than to dream of a sking any. Grill* 
parser, again, is a sadder and perhaps a wiser companion; long- 
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winded a little, but peaceable and soft>hearted: his melancholy, 
even when he pules, is in the highest degree inoffensive, and 
we can often weep a tear or two for him, if not with him. But 
of all Tragedians, may the indulgent Heavens deliver us from 
any farther traffic with Dr. Milliner! This is the lukewarm, 
which we could wish to be either cold or hot. Miillner will 
not keep us awake, while we read him; yet neither vrill he, like 
Klingemann, let us fairly get asleep, Ever and anon, it is as 
if we came into some smooth quiescent country; and the soul 
flatters herself that here at last she may be allowed to fall back 
on her cushions, the eyes meanwhile, like two safe postillions, 
comfortably conducting her through that flat region, in which 
are nothing but flax-crops and mile-stones ; and ever and anon 
some jolt or unexpected noise fatally disturbs her; and looking 
out, it is no waterfall or mountain chasm, but only the villanous 
highway* and squalls of October wind. To speak without figure, 
Dr. Miillner does seem to us a singularly oppressive writer; 
and perhaps for this reason: that he hovers too near the verge 
of good writing; ever tempting us with some hope that h(sre is 
a touch of Poetry; and ever disappointing us with a touch of 
pure Prose. A stately sentiment comes tramping forth with a 
clank that sounds poetic and heroic: we start in breathless 
expectation, waiting to reverence the heavenly guest; and, alas, 
he proves to be but an old stager dressed in new buckram, a 
stager well known to us, nay often a stager that has already 
been drummed out of most well-regulated communities. So is 
it ever with Dr. Miillner: no feeling can be traced much deeper 
in him than the tongue; or perhaps when we search more 
strictly, instead of an ideal of beauty, we shall find some vague 
aim after strength, or in defect of this, after mere size. And 
yet how cunningly he manages the counterfeit 1 A most plav 
sible, fair-spoken, close-shaven man: a man whom you must 
not, for decency's-sake, throw out of the window; and yet you 
feel that, being palpably a Turk in grain, his intents are wicked 
and not charitable I 

But the grand questibn with regard to MfiUner, as with re¬ 
gard to those other Playwrights, is: Where lies his peculiar 
sleight-of-hand in this craft ? Let us endeavour, then, to find 
out his secret,—^his recipe for play-making; and communicate 
the same for behoof of the British nation. Milliner’s recipe is 
no mysterious one; floats, indeed, on the very surfocc i might 
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even be taught, one would suppose, on a few trials, to the hum¬ 
blest capacity. Our readers may perhaps recollect Zacharias 
Werner, and some short allusion, in our First Number, to a 
highly terrific piece of his, entitled The Twenty-fourth of jpebru- 
ary. A more detailed account of the matter may be found in 
Madame de Stall’s Allemagnej in the Chapter which treats of 
that infatuated Zacharias generally. It is a story of a Swiss 
peasant and bankrupt, called Kurt Kuruh, if we mistake not; 
and of his wife, and a rich travelling stranger lodged with them; 
which latter is, in the night of the Twenty-fourth of February, 
wilfully and feloniously murdered by the two former; and 
proves himself, in the act of dying, to be their own only son, 
who had returned home to make them all comfortable, could 
they only have had a little more patience. But the foul deed 
is already accomplished, with a rusty knife or scythe; and no¬ 
thing of course remains but for the whole batch to go to per¬ 
dition. For it was written, as the Arabs say, ‘ on the iron leaf 
these Kuruhs are doomed men; old Kuruh, the grandfather, 
had committed some sin or other ; for which, like the sons of 
Atreus, his descendants are * prosecuted with the utmost rigour 
nay so punctilious is Destiny, that this very Twenty-fourth of 
February, the day when that old sin was enacted, is still a fatal 
day with the family; and this very knife or scythe, the criminal 
tool on that former occasion, is ever the instrument of new 
crime and punishment; the Kuruhs, during all that half cen¬ 
tury, never having carried it to the smithy to make hobnails; 
but kept it hanging on a peg, most injudiciously we think, al¬ 
most as a sort of bait and bonus to Satan, a ready-made fulcrum 
for whatever machinery he might bring to bear agj^inst them. 
This is the tragic lesson taught in Werner’s Twenty-fourth of 
February s and, as the whole dramatis persona are either stuck 
through with old iron, or hanged in hemp, it is surely taught 
with some considerable emphasis. 

Werner’s Play was brought out at Weimar, in 1809; under 
the direction or permission, as he brags, of the great Goethe 
himself; and se^ns to have produced no faint impression on 
a discerning public. It is, in fact, a piece nowise destitute of 
substance and a certain coarse vigour; and if any one has so 
obstinate a heart that he must absolutely stand in a slaughter¬ 
house^ or within wind of the gallows before tears will com^ it 
may have a very comfortable effect on him. One symptom of 
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merit it must be admitted to exhibit,—an adaptation to the ge¬ 
neral taste; for the small fibre of originality which exists here 
already shot forth into a whole wood of imitations. ’We 
understand that the Fate-line is now quite an established branch 
of dramatic business in Germany; they have their Fate-dra¬ 
matists, just as we have our gingham-weavers and inkle-weav¬ 
ers. Of this Fate-manufacture we have already seen one sample 
in Grillparzer’s Ahnfrau: but by far the most extensive Fate- 
manufacturer, the head and prince of all Fate-dramatists, is the 
Dr. Miillner at present under consideration. Miillner deals in 
Fate, and Fate only; it is the basis and staple of his whole 
tragedy-goods; cut off this one principle, you annihilate his 
raw material, and he can manufacture no more. 

Miillner acknowledges his obligations to Werner; but we 
think, not half warmly enough. Werner was in fact the mak¬ 
ing of him; great as he has now become our Doctor is nothing 
but a mere mistletoe growing from that poor oak, itself already 
half-dead; had there been no Twenty~fourth of February, there 
were then no Twenty-ninth of February, no Schuld, no Alba- 
niiserinn, most probably no Kbnig Yngurd. For the reader is 
to understand that Dr. Miillner, already a middle-aged, and as 
yet a perfectly undramatic man, began business with a direct 
copy of this Twenty-fourth s a thing proceeding by Destiny, 
and ending in murder, by a knife or scythe, as in the Kuruh 
case; with one improvement, indeed, that there was a grinding- 
stone introduced into the scene, and the spectator had the satis¬ 
faction of seeing the knife previously whetted. The Author, 
too, was honest enough publicly to admit his imitation; for he 
named this Play the Twenty-ninth of February j and, in his 
Preface gave thanks, though somewhat reluctantly, to Wcmer, 
as to his master and originator. For some inscrutable reason, 
this Twenty-ninth was not sent to the greengrocer, but became 
popular; there was even the weakest of parodies writtoa on it, 
entitled Eumenides Duster (Eumenides Gloomy), which Milli¬ 
ner has reprinted; there was likewise * a wish expressed* that 
the termination might be made joyous, not grievous; with 
which wish also tl^e indefatigable wright has complied; and so, 
for the benefit of weak nerves, we have the Wahn (Delusion), 
which still ends in tears, but glad ones. In short, our Doctor 
has a peculiar merit with this Twenty-ninth his; for who 
but he could have cut a second hnd a third face on the same 
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cherrystone, said cherrystone having first to be borrowed, or 
indeed half-stolen ? 

At this point, however, Dr. Milliner apparently began to set 
up for himself; and ever henceforth he endeavours to persuade 
his own mind and ours that his debt to Werner terminates here. 
Nevertheless clear it is that fresh debt was every day contract¬ 
ing. For had not this one Wernerian idea taken complete hold 
of the Doctor’s mind; so that he was quite possessed with it, 
had, we might say, no other tmgic idea whatever ? That a man 
on a certain day of the month shall fall into crime; for which 
an invisible Fate shall silently pursue him; punishing the trans¬ 
gression, most probably on the same day of the month, annu¬ 
ally (unless, as in the Twenty-ninth, it be leap-year, and Fate 
in this may be, to a certain extent, bilked); and never resting 
till the poor wight himself, and perhaps his last descendant, 
shall be swept away with the besom of destruction: such, more 
or less disguised, frequently without any disguise, is the tragic 
essence, the vital principle, natural or galvanic we are not de¬ 
ciding, of all Dr. Manner’s Dramas. Thus, in that everlasting 
Twenty-ninth of February, we have the principle in its naked 
state : some old Woodcutter or Forester has fallen into deadly 
sin with his wife’s sister, long ago, on that intercalary day; 
and so his whole progeny must, wittingly or unwittingly, pro¬ 
ceed in incest and ipurder; the day of the catastrophe ’ regu¬ 
larly occurring, every fomr yearr, on the same Twenty-ninth; 
till happily the whole are murdered, and there is an end. So 
likewise in the Schuld (Guilt), a much more ambitious per¬ 
formance, we have exactly the same doctrine of an anniversary; 
and the interest once more turns on that delicate business of 
murder and incest In the Albandserinn (Fair Albanese), 
again, which may have the credit such as it is, of being MtiU- 
ner’s best Play, wc find the Fate-theory a little coloured; as 
if the drug had begun to disgust, and the Doctor would hide it 
in a spoonful of syrup: it is a dying man’s curse that operates 
on the criminal; which curse, being strengthened by a sin of 
very old standing in the family of the cursee, takes singular 
effect; the fMUties only weathering parricide fratricide, and the 
old story of incest, by two self-banishments, and two very de¬ 
cisive self-murders. Nay, it seenls as if our Doctor positively 
could not act at all without this Fate-pmiacea: in Kbnig Yn- 
we mii^ht almost think that he had made s«ch an attempt, 
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and found that it would not do. This KSnig Yngurd, an ima¬ 
ginary Peasant-King of Norway, is meant, as we are kindly 
informed, to present us with some adumbration of Napoleon 
Bonaparte; and truly, for the two or three first Acts, he goes 
along with no small gallantry, in what drill-sergeants call a 
dashing or swashing style; a very virtuous kind of man, and 
as hiold as Ruy Diaz or the Warwick Mastiff: when suddenly 
in the middle of a battle, far on in the Play, he is seized with 
some caprice, or whimsical qualm ; retires to a solitary place 
among rocks, and there in a most gratuitous manner, delivers 
himself over, viva voce, to the Devil; who, indeed, does not 
appear personally to take seisin of him, but yet, as afterwards 
comes to light, has with great readiness accepted the gift. For 
now Yngurd gjrows dreadfully sulky and wicked, does little 
henceforth but bully men and kill them i till at length, the mea¬ 
sure of his iniquities being full, he himself is bullied and killed; 
and the Author, carried through by this his sovereign tragic 
elixir, contrary to expectation, terminates his piece with rea¬ 
sonable comfort. 

This, then, is Dr. MuUner’s dramatic mystery; this is the 
one patent hook by which he would hang his clay tragedies on 
the upper spiritual world; and so establish for himself a free 
communication, almost as if by block-and-tackle, between the 
visible Prose Earth and the invisible Poetic Heaven. The 
greater or less merit of this his invention, or rather improve¬ 
ment, for Werner is the real patentee, has given rise, we un¬ 
derstand, to extensive argument. The small deer of criticism 
seem to be much divided in opinion on this point; and the 
higher orders, as we have stated, declining to throw any light 
whatever on it, the subject is still mooting with great anima¬ 
tion. For our own share, we confess that we incline to rank 
it, as a recipe for dramatic tears, a shade higher thw the 
Page’s split onion in the Tawing of the Shrew, Craftily Wd 
in the handkerchief, this onion was sufficient for the deception 
of Christopher Sly; in that way attaining its object; which 
also the Fate-invention seems to have done with the Chris¬ 
topher Slys of Germany, and these not one but many, and 
therefore somewhat harder to deceive. To this tmion-superfc 
ority we think Dr. M. is fiurly entitled; and with this it were, 

perhaps, good for him that he remained content. 

Dr. Milliner’s Fate-sch^e has been attacked by certain of 

VOL. II. * 
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his traducers on the score of its hostility to the Christian reli¬ 
gion. Languishing indeed should we reckon the condition of 
the Christian religion to be, could Dr. Milliner’s play-joinery 
produce any perceptible effect on it. Nevertheless, we may 
remark, since the matter is in hand, that this business of Fate 
does seem to us nowise a Christian doctrine ; not even a Ma¬ 
hometan or Heathen one. The Fate of the Greeks, though a 
false, was a lofty hypothesis, and harmonised sufficiently with 
the whole sensual and material structure of their theology : a 
ground of deepest black, on which that gorgeous phantasmagoria 
was fitly enough painted. Besides, with them the avenging 
Power dwelt, at least in its visible manifestations, among the 
high places of the earth; visiting only kingly houses and world 
criminals, from whom it might be supposed the world, but for 
such miraculous interferences, could have exacted no venge¬ 
ance, or found no protection and purification. Never, that we 
recollect of, did the Erinnyes become mere sheriff’s-officers, 
and Fate a justice of the peace, haling poor drudges to the 
treadmill for robbery of henroosts, or scattering the earth with 
steel-traps to keep down poaching. And what has all this to 
do with the revealed Providence of these days; that Power 
whose path is emphatically through the great deep ; his doings 
and plans manifested in completeness, not by the year or by 
the century, on individuals or on nations, but stretching through 
Eternity, and over the Infinitude which he rules and sustains? 

But there needs no recourse to theological arguments for 
judging this Fate-tenet of Dr. Milliner’s. Its value, as a dra¬ 
matic principle, may be estimated, it seems to us, by this one 
consideration: that in these days no perspn of either sex in the 
slightest degree believes it; that Dr. Milliner himself does not 
believe it. We are not contending that fiction should become 
fact, or that no dramatic incident is genuine, unless it could be 
sworn to before a jury; but simply that fiction should not be 
falsehood and delirium. How shall any one, in the drama, or 
in poetry of any sort, present a consistent philosophy of life, 
which is the soul and ultimate essence of all poetry, if he and 
every mortal know that the whole moral basis of his ideal world 
is a lie? And, is it other than a lie that man’s life is, was or 
could be, grounded on this pettifogging p:i[inciple ofa Fate that 
pursues woodcutters and cowherds with miraculous visitations, 
on stated days of the month? Can we, with any profit, hold 
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the mirror up to Nature in this wise? When our mirror is no 
mirror, but only as it were a nursery saucepan, and that long 
since grown rusty? 

We might add, were it of any moment in this case, that we 
reckon Dr. Milliner’s tragic knack altc^ether insufficient for a 
still more comprehensive reason; simply for the reason that it 
is a knack, a recipe, or secret of the craft, which, could it be 
never so excellent, must by repeated use degenerate into a man¬ 
nerism, and therefore into a nuisance. But herein lies the dif¬ 
ference between creation and manufacture; the latter has its 
manipulations, its secret processes, which can be learned by 
apprenticeship; the former has not. For in poetry we have 
heard of no secret possessing the smallest effectual virtue, ex¬ 
cept this one general secret: that the poet be a man of a purer, 
higher, richer nature than other men; which higher nature shall 
itself, after earnest inquiry, have taught him the proper form 
for embodying its inspirations, as indeed the imperishable beauty 
of these will shine, with more or less distinctness, through any 
form whatever. 

Had Dr. MUUner any visible pretension to this last great 
secret, it might be a duty to dwell longer and more gravely on 
his minor ones, however false and poor. As he has no such 
pretension, it appears to us that for the present we may take 
our leave. To give any farther analysis of his individual dramas 
would be an easy task, but a stupid and thankless one. A Har¬ 
rison’s watch, though this too is but an earthly machine, may 
be taken asunder with some prospect of scientific advantage; 
but who would spend time in screwing and unscrewing the me¬ 
chanism often pepper-mills ? Neither shall we offer any extract, 
as a specimen of the diction and sentiment that reigns in these 
dramas. We have said already that it is fair, well-ordered stage- 
sentiment, this of his; that the diction too is good, well-scanned, 
grammatical diction; no fault to be found with either, except 
that they pretend to be poetry, and are throughout the most 
unadulterated prose. To exhibit this fact in extracts would 
be a vain undertaking. Not the few sprigs of heath, but the 
thousand acres of it, characterise the wilderness. Let any one 
who cov^ a trim heath-nosegay, clutch at random into MQll- 
neris Seven Volumes: for ourselves, we would not deal farther 
in that article. 

Besides his dramatic labours. Dr. MUUner is known to the 
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public as a journalist. For some considerable time he has edited 
a Literary Newspaper of his own origfinating, the Mttternacht’ 
Blatt (Midnight Paper); stray leaves of which we occasionally 
look into. In this last capacity, we are happy to observe, he 
shows to much more advantage: indeed, the journalistic office 
seems quite natural to him; and would he take any advice from 
us, which he will not, here were the arena in which, and not in 
the Fate>drama, he would exclusively continue to fence, for his 
bread or glory. He is not without a vein of small wit; a cer¬ 
tain degree of drollery there is, of grinning half-risible, half-im¬ 
pudent; he has a fair hand at the feebler sort of lampoon; the 
German Joe Millers also seem familiar to him, and his skill in 
the riddle is respectable: so that altogether, as we said, he 
makes a superior figure in this line, which indeed is but despic¬ 
ably managed in Germany; and his MittiTfidcht-Blatt is, by 
several degrees, the most readable paper of its kind we meet 
with in that country. Not that we, in the abstract, much admire 
Dr. MuUner’s newspaper procedure; his style is merely the 
common tavern style, familiar enough in our own periodical 
literature; riotous, blustering, with some tincture of blackguard¬ 
ism; a half-dishonest style, and smells considerably of tobacco 
and spirituous liquor. Neither do we find that therfcl' is the 
smallest fraction of valuable knowledge or opinion cdfhmuni- 
cated in the Midnight Paper; indeed, except it be the know¬ 
ledge and opinion that Dr. Milliner is a great dramatist, and 
that all who presume to think otherwise are insufficient members 
of society, we cannot charge our memory with having gather^ 
any knowledge from it whatever. It may be too, that Dr. Milli¬ 
ner is not perfectly original in his journalistic inanner: we have 
sometimes felt as if his light were, to a certain extent, a bor¬ 
rowed one; a rushlight kindled at the great pitch-link of our 
own Blackwoods Magaaine. But on this point we cannot take 

upon us to decide. ^ • 

One of Milliner's regular journalistic articles is xXitKrtegs- 
zdtung, or War-inteUigence, ofaU the paper-battles, fwds, de¬ 
fiances and private assassinations, chiefly dramatic which occur 
in the more distracted portion of the German Literary Republic. 
This KriegsxHiung Dr. Mallner evidently writes with gf^t 
gusto,'in a lively braggadocio manil^, especially when touching 
on his own exploits; yet to us it is far the most melancholy part 
of the Mitamacht-Blatf. Alas, this it nut what we search for 
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In a German newspaper; how 'Herr Sapphir/ or Herr Car- 
buncle, or so many other Herren Dousterswivel, are all busily 
molesting one another! We ourselves are pacific men; make a 
point * to shun discrepant circles rather than seek themand 
how sad is it to hear of so many illustrious-obscure persons liv¬ 
ing in foreign parts, and hear only, what was well known with¬ 
out hearing, that they also are instinct with the spirit of Satan! 
For what is the bone that these Journalists, in Berlin and else¬ 
where, are worrying over; what is the ultimate purpose of all 
this barking and snarling? Sheer love of fight, you would say; 
simply to make one another’s life a little bitterer; as if Fate 
had not been cross enough to the happiest of them. Were 
there any perceptible subject of dispute, any doctrine to advo¬ 
cate, even a false one, it would be something; but, so far as 
we can discover, whether from Sapphire and Company, or the 
* Nabob of Weissenfels’ (our own worthy Doctor), there is none. 
And is this their appointed function? Are Editors scattered 
over the country, and supplied with inctuals and fuel, purely to 
bite one another ? Certainly not. But these Journalists, we think, 
are like the Academician’s colony of spiders. This French vir¬ 
tuoso had found that cobwebs were worth something, that they 
could even be woven into silk stockings: whereupon he exhibits 
a very handsome pair of cobweb hose to the Academy, is en¬ 
couraged to proceed with the manufacture; and so collects some 
half-bushel of spiders, and puts them down in a spacious loft, 
with every convenience for making silk. But will the vicious 
creatures spin a thread? In place of it, they take to fighting 
with their whole vigour, in contempt of the poor Academician’s 
utmost exertions to part them; and end not, till there is simply 
one spider left living, and not a shred of cobweb woven, or 
thenceforth to be expected! Could the weavers of paragraphs, 
like these of the cobweb, fairly exterminate and silence one 
another, it would perhaps be a little more supportable. But aij 
Editor is made of sterner stuff. In general cases, indeed, when 
the brains are out the man will die; but it is a well-known fact 
in Joumalistics, that a man may not only live, but support wife 
and children by his labours in this line, years after the brain 
(if there ever was any) has been completely abstracted, or re¬ 
duced by time and hard usage into a state of dry powder. Whati 
then, is to be done ? Is there no end to this brawling; and will 
the unprofitable noise endure forever ? By way of oalliative. we 
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have sometimes imagined that a Congress of all German Editors 
might be appointed, by proclamation, in some central spot, say 
the Numberg Market-place, if it would hold them all: here we 
would humbly suggest that the whole youmalistik might as¬ 
semble on a given day, and under the eye of proper marshals, 
sufficiently and satisfactorily horsewhip one another, simulta¬ 
neously, each his neighbour, till the very toughest had enough 
both of whipping and of being whipped. In this way, it seems 
probable, little or no injustice would be done; and each Jour¬ 
nalist, cleared of gall for several months, might return home in 
a more composed frame of mind, and betake himself with new 
alacrity to the real duties of his office. 

But enough! enough 1 The humour of these men may be 
infectious: it is not good for us to be here. Wandering over 
the Elysian Fields of German Literature, not watching the 
gloomy discords of its Tartarus, is what we wish to be employed 
in. Let the iron gate again close, and shut-in the pallid king¬ 
doms from view: we gladly revisit the upper air. Not in 
despite towards the German nation, which we love honestly, 
have we spoken thus of these its Playwrights and Journalists. 
Alas, when we look around us at home, we feel too well that the 
Germans might say to us: Neighbour, sweep thy own floor 1 
Neither is it with any hope of bettering the existence of these 
three individual Poetasters, still less with the smallest shadow 
of wish to make it more miserable, that we have spoken. After 
all, there must be Playwrights, as we have said; and these are 
among the best of the class. So long as it pleases them to 
manufacture in this line, and any body of German Thebans to 
pay them in groschen or plaudits for their ware, let both parties 
persist in so doing, and fair befall them 1 But the duty of Fo- 
reign Reviewers is of a twofold sort. For not only are^ we 
stationed on the coast of the country, as watchers and spials, 
to report whatsoever remarkable thing becomes visible in the 
distance; but we stand there also as a sort of Tide-wmters and 
Preventive-service men, to contend, with our utmost vigour, that 
no improper article be landed. These offices, it would seem, 
as in the material world, so also in the literary and spiritual, 
usually fall to the lot of aged, invalided, impoverished, or other¬ 
wise decayed pei^ons; but that is little to the matter. ^ true 
British subjects, with ready will, though it may be with our 
last strmgth, we are here to discharge that double duty. Move- 
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ments, we observe, are making along the beach, and signals 
out seawards, as if these Klingemanns and Milliners were to 
be landed on our soil: but through the strength of heaven this 
shall not be done, till the * most thinking people’ know what it 
is that is landing. For the rest, if any one wishes to import 
that sort of produce, and finds it nourishing for his inward man, 
let him do so, and welcome. Only let him understand that it 
is not German Literature he is swallowing, but the froth and 
scum of German Literature ; which scum, if he will o^^iy wait, 
we fan farther promise him that he may, ere long, enjoy in the 
new, and perhaps cheaper form of se^tnent. And so let every 
one be active for himself: 

Noch ist es Tag, da riihre sick der Mann } 

DU N<uht triU dn, wo nUmand tdrken kann. 
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Could ambition always choose its own path, and were will in 
human undertakings synonymous with faculty, all truly ambi¬ 
tious men would be men of letters. Certainly, if we examine 
that love of power, which enters so largely into most practical 
calculations, nay which our Utilitarian friends have recognised 
as the sole end and origin, both motive and reward, of all earthly 
enterprises, animating alike the philanthropist, the conqueror, 
the money-changer and the missionary, we shall find that all 
other arenas of ambition, compared with this rich and bound¬ 
less one of Literature, meaning thereby whatever respects the 
promulgation of Thought, are poor, limited and ineffectual. For 
dull, unreflective, merely instinctive as the ordinary man may 
seem, he has nevertheless, as a quite indispensable appendage, 
a head that in some degree considers and computes; a lamp or 
rushlight of understanding has been given him, which, through 
whatever dim, besmoked and strangely diffractive media it may 
shine, is the ultimate guiding light of his whole path; and here 
as well as there, now as at all times in man’s history, Opinion 
rules the world. 

Curious it is, moreover, to consider in this respect, how 
different appearance is from reality, and under what singular 
shape and circumstances the truly most important man of any 
given period might be found. Could some Asmodeus, by simply 
waving his arm, open asunder the meaning of the Present, even 
so far as the Future will disclose it, what a much more marvel¬ 
lous sight should we have, than that mere bodily one through 

» Foksion Rbvibw, No. 6.—MiMoires sur Vottair* et surmOuvrages, 
far Longehatnp tt Wagniire, set Seeritaires; suivis eU divers Serits inidits 
de la Marquise du Chdietet, du President Hinault, 6*<r. tons reloHfs d Vol¬ 
taire. (Mwnoiis coficeming Voltaire and his Works, by Ixmech^p and 
Wagni^, his Secretaries; with various unpublished Piecw by me Marquise 
du CbAtelet, &c. all relating to Voltaire.) a tomes. Paris. T826. 
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the roofs of Madrid 1 For we know not what we are, any more 
than what we shall be. It is a high, solemn, almost awful 
thought for every individual man, that his earthly influence, 
which has had a commencement, will never through aJUl ages, 
were he the very meanest of us, have an end I What is done 
is done; has already blended itself with the boundless, ever- 
living, ever-working Universe, and will also work there, for 
good or for evil, openly or secretly, throughout all time. But 
the life of every man is as the wellspring of a stream, whose 
s mall beginnings are indeed plain to all, but whose ulterior 
course and destination, as it winds through the expanses of in^ 
finite years, only the Omniscient can discern. Will it mingle 
with neighbouring rivulets, as a tributary; or receive them as 
their sovereign ? Is it to be a nameless brook, and will its tiny 
waters, among millions of other brooks and rills, increase the 
current of some world-river ? Or is it to be itself a Rhene or 
Danaw, whose goings-forth are to the uttermost lands, its flood 
an everlasting boundary-line on the globe itself, the bulwark 
and highway of whole kingdoms and continents ? We know not; 
only in either case, we know, its path is to the great ocean; 
its waters, were they but a handful, are Aerf, and cannot be 
annihilated or permanently held back. 

As little can we prognosticate, with any certainty, the future 
influences from the present aspects of an individual. How many 
Demagogues, Croesuses, Conquerors fill their own age with joy 
or terror, with a tumult that promises to be perennial; and in 
the next age die away into insignificance and oblivion I These 
are the forests of gourds, that overtop the infant cedars and 
aloe-trees, but, like the Prophet’s gourd, wither on the third 
day. What was it to the Pharaohs of Egypt, in that old era, if 
Jethro the Midianitish priest and grazier accepted the Hebrew 
outlaw as his herdsman? Yet the Pharaohs, with all their 
chariots of war, are buried deep in the wrecks of time; and 
that Moses still lives, not among his own tribe only, but in the 
hearts and daily business of all civilised nations. Or figure 
Mahomet, in his youthfiU years, ‘travelling to the horse-fairs of 
Syria.’ Nay, to take an infiiutely higher instance: who has 
ever forgotten those lines of Tacitus; inserted as a small, tran¬ 
sitory, altogether trifling circumstance in the histmy of such & 
potentate as Nero? To us it is the most earnest, sad and sternly 
significant passage that we know to exist in writing: Ergo 
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abolendo rutnori Nero subdidit reos, etqucesiHssinUspotnis affecit^ 
quos perflagitia invisos, vulgus Christianos appellabat, Auc- 
tor nominis ejus Christus, quu Tiberio imperitante, per Pro- 
curatoretfi Poniiuitt Pilatutn suppUcio affectus erat, Repressaque 
in prcesens exitiabilis superstitio rursus erumpebat, non tnodo 
per yudeeatn originent ejus malt, sedper urbem etiam, quo cuncta, 
undique atrocia autpudenda confluunt celebranturque. ‘So, for 
‘ the quieting of this rumour,* Nero judicially charged with 

* the crime, and punished with most studied severities, that 

* class, hated for their general wickedness, whom the vulgar 
‘ called Christians. The originator of that name was one Christ, 

* who, in the reign of Tiberius, suffered death by sentence of 

* the Procurator, Pontius Pilate. The baneful superstition, 

* thereby repressed for the time, again broke out, not only over 

* Judea, the native soil of that mischief, but in the City also, 

* where from every side all atrocious and abominable things 

* collect and flourish.’* Tacitus was the wisest, most penetra¬ 
ting man of his generation; and to such depth, and no deeper, 

he seen into this transaction, the most important that has 
occurred or can occur in the annals of mankind. 

Nor is it only to those primitive ages, when religions took 
their rise, and a man of pure and high mind appeared not 
merely as a teacher and philosopher, but as a priest and pro¬ 
phet, that our observation applies. The same uncertainty, in 
estimating present things and men, holds more or less in all 
times ; for in all times, even in those which seem most trivial, 
and open to research, human society rests on inscrutably deep 
foundations; which he is of all others the most mistaken, who 
fancies he has explored to the bottom. Neither is that sequence, 
which we love to speak of as ‘a chain of causes,’ properly to 
be figured as a * chain* or line, but rather as a tissue, or super¬ 
ficies of innumerable lines, extending in breadth as well as in 
length, and with a complexity, which will foil and utterly be¬ 
wilder the most assiduous computation. In fa<Jt, the wisest of 
us must, for by for the most part, judge like the simplest; esti¬ 
mate importance by mere magnitude, and expect that what 
strongly affects our own generation will strongly affect those 
that are to follow. In this way it is that Conquerors po¬ 
litical Revolutionists come to figure as so mighty in their influ¬ 
ences ; whereas truly there is no class of persons creating such 
• Of Ms having set fire to Rome. • Tacfu Annal tv. 44* 
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an uproar in the world, who in the long-run produce so very 
slight an impression on its affairs. When Tamerlane had finished 
building his pyramid of seventy thousand human skuUs, and 
was seen * standing at the gate of Damascus, glittering in steel, 

* with his battle-axe on his shoulder,’ till his fierce hosts filed 
out to new victories and new carnage, the pale onlooker might 
have fancied that Nature was in her death-throes; for havoc 
and despair had taken possession of the earth, the sun of man¬ 
hood seemed setting in seas of blood. Yet, it might be, on 
that very gala-day of Tamerlane, a little boy was playing nine¬ 
pins on the streets of Mentz, whose history was more important 
to men than that of twenty Tamerlanes. The Tartar Khan, 
with his shaggy demons of the wilderness, * passed away like a 
whirlwind,’ to be forgotten forever; and that German artizan 
has wrought a benefit, which is yet immeasurably expanding 
itself, and will continue to expand itself through all countries 
and through aU times. What are the conquests and expedi¬ 
tions of the whole corporation of captains, from Walter the 
Penniless to Napoleon Bonaparte, compared with these ‘ naov- 
able types’ of Johannes Faust ? 

Truly it is a mortifying thing for your Conqueror to reflect, 
how perishable is the metal which he hammers with such, vio¬ 
lence : how the kind earth will soon shroud-up his bloody foot¬ 
prints ; and all that he achieved and skilfully piled together 
will be but like his own ‘ canvas city’ of a camp,—this evening 
loud with life, tomorrow all struck and vanished, * a few earth- 
pits and heaps of straw H For here, as always, it continues true, 
that the deepest force is the stillest; that, as in the Fable, the 
mild shining of the sun shall silently accomplish what the fierce 
blustering of the tempest has in vain essayed. Above all, it is 
ever to be kept in mind, that not by material, but by moral 
power, are men and their actions governed. How noiseless is 
thought t No rolling of drums, no tramp of squadrons, or im¬ 
measurable tumult of baggage-wagons, attends its movements: 
in what obscure and sequestered places may the head be medi¬ 
tating, which is one day to be crowned with more than im[^rial 
authority; for Kings and Emperors will be among its minister¬ 
ing servants ; it will rule not over, but <», all heads, and with 
these its solitary combinations of ideas, as with magic formulas, 
bend the world to its will I The time may come, when Napol^ 
himself will be better known for his laws than for his battles; 
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aind the victory of Waterloo prove less naoinentous than the 
opening of the first Mechanics* Institute. 

We have been led into such rather trite reflections, by these 
Volumes of Memoirs on Voltaire; a man in whose history the 
relative importance of intellectuaJ and physical power is ag^in 
curiously evinced. This also was a private person, by birth 
nowise an elevated one ; yet so far as present knowledge will 
enable us to judge, it may be said that to abstract Voltaire and 
his activity from the eighteenth century, were to produce a 
greater difference in the existing figure of things, than the want 
of any other individual, up to this day, could have occasioned. 
Nay, with the single exception of Luther, there is perhaps, in 
these modem ages, no other man of a merely intellectual cha¬ 
racter, whose influence and reputation have become so entirely 
European as that of Voltaire. Indeed, like the great German 
Reformer’s, his doctrines too, almost from the first, have affected 
not only the belief of the thinking world, silently propagating 
themselves from mind to mind ; but in a high degree also, the 
conduct of the active and political world; entering as a distmrt 
element into some of the most fearful civU convulsions which 
European history has on record. 

Doubtless, to his own contemporaries, to such of them at 
least as had any insjght into the actual state of men s minds, 
Voltaire already appeared as a noteworthy and decidedly his¬ 
torical personage; yet, perhaps, not the wildest of his admirers 
ventured to assign him such a magnitude as he now figures in, 
even with his adversaries and detractors. He has grown in 
apparent importance, as we receded from him, as the nature of 
his endeavours became more and more visible in their results. 
For, unlike many great men, but like all great agitators, Voltaire 
everywhere shows himself emphatically as the man of his century: 
uniting in his own person whatever spiritual accomplishments 
were most valued by that age; at the same time, with no depth 
to discern its ulterior tendencies, stiU less with any magnanimity 
to attempt withstanding these, his greatness and his 
alike fitted him to produce an immediate effect; for he leads 
whither the multitude was oi itself dimly minded to run, and 
keeps the van not less by skill in commanding, than by cunning 
in obeying. Besides, now that we look on the matter irom some 
distance, the efforts oi a thousand coadjutors and disciples, nay 
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a series of mighty political vicissitudes, in the production of 
which these efforts had but a subsidiary share, have ^ come, 
naturally in such a case, to appear as if exclusively his work; 
so that he rises before us as the paragon and epitome of a 
whole spiritual period, now almost passed away, yet remark¬ 
able in itself, and more than ever interesting to us, who seem 
to stand, as it were, on the confines of a new and better one. ^ 
Nay, ha d we forgotten that ours is the ‘ Age of the Press,’ 
when he who runs may not only read, but furnish us with read¬ 
ing ", and simply counted the books, and scattered leaves, thick 
as the autumnal in Vallombrosa, that have been written and 
printed concerning this man, we might almost fancy him the 
most important person, not of the eighteenth century, but of all 
the centuries from Noah’s Flood downwards. We have Lives 
of Voltaire by friend and by foe: Condorcet, Duvemet, Lepan, 
have each given us a whole; portions, documents and all 
manner of authentic or spurious contributions have been sup¬ 
plied by innumerable hands; of which we mention only the 
labours of his various Secretaries: Collini’s, published some 
twenty years ago, and now these Two massive Octavos from 
Longchamp and Wagni^re. To say nothing of the Baron de 
Grimm’s Collections, unparalleled in more than one respwt; 
or of the six-and-thirty volumes of scurrilous eaves-dropping, 
long since printed under the title of Miwunres de Bachaumontj 
or of the daily and hourly attacks and defences that appeared 
separately in his lifetime, and all the judicial pieces, whether 
in the style of apotheosis or of excommunication, that have 
seen the light since then ; a mass of fugitive writings, the very 
diamond edition of which might fill whole libraries. The pecu¬ 
liar talent of the French in aU narrative, at least in all anec¬ 
dotic departments, rendering most of these works extremely 
readable, still farther favoured their circulation both at home 
and abroad: so that now, in most countries, Voltaire has been 
read of and talked of, till his name and life have grown fami, 
liar like those of a village acquaintance. In England, at least- 
where for almost a century the study of foreign literature ^s, 
we may say, confided itself to that of the French, with a dight 
intermixture from the elder Italians, Voltaire’s writings, and 
such writings as treated of him, were little likely to want readers. 
We suppose, there is no literary era, not even any domestic 
one, concerning which Englishmen in general have such info^ 
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mation, at least have gathered so many anecdotes and opinions, 
as concerning this of Voltaire. Nor have native additions to 
the stock been wanting, and these of a due variety in purport 
and kind; maledictions, expostulations and dreadful death- 
scenes painted like Spanish Sanbenitost by weak well-meaning 
persons of the hostile class; eulogies, generally of a gayer sort, 
by open or secret friends: all this has been long and exten¬ 
sively carried on among us. There is even an English Zj/5? of 
Voltaire nay we remember to have seen portions of his writ¬ 
ings cited in terrorem, and with criticisms, in some pamphlet, 

* by a country gentleman,' either on the Education of the People, 
or else on the question of Preserving the Game. 

With the ‘Age of the Press,’ and such manifestations of it 
on this subject, we are far from quarrelling. We have read 
great part of these thousand-and-first ‘ Memoirs on Voltaire,’ by 
Longchamp and Wagnifere, not without satisfaction ; and can 
cheerfully look forward to still other ‘ Memoirs’ following in 
their train. Nothing can be more in the course of Nature than 
the wish to satisfy oneself with knowledge of all sorts about any 
distinguished person, especially of our own era; the true study 
of his character, his spiritual individuality and peculiar manner 
of existence, is full of instruction for all mankind : even that of 
his looks, sayings, habitudes and indifferent actions, were not 
the records of them generally lies, is rather to be commended; 
nay are not such .lies themselves, when they keep within bounds, 
and the subject of them has been dead for some time, equal to 
snipe-shooting, or Colburn-Novels, at least little inferior, in the 
great art of getting done with life, or, as it is technically called, 
killing time ? For our own part, we say: Would that every 
Johnson in the world had his veridical Boswell, or leash of Bos¬ 
wells 1 We could then tolerate his Hawkins also, though not 
veridical. With regard to Voltaire, in particular, it seems to 
us not only innocent but profitable that 4he whole truth regard¬ 
ing him should be well understood. Surely the biography of 

* ' By Frank Hall Standish. Esq.’ (London, iSai); a work which we ^ 
r Kommimrt only to such as feel themselves in extreme want of information 
on this sutnect, and except in their own language unable to acquire My. It 
is written very badly, though with rinceriQr, and not without considerable 
tnHiafttlong or talqnt; to all appearance, by a minor; many of whose st^ 
ments and op^ons (for be seems an inquirinag honest-hcartedg rathp de¬ 
cisive eharacter) must bave begun to astoniso even blmself, several years 
aga 
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such 3. fpftw, who. to say no more of him. spent his best efTorts. 
and as many still think, successfully, in assaulting the Chr^- 
tian religion, must be a matter of considerable import; wnat 
he did, and what he could not do; how he did it, or attempted 
it, that is, with what degree of strength, clearness, especially 
with what moral intents, what theories and feelings on man and 
man’s life, are questions that will bear some discussing. To 
Voltaire individually, for the last fifty-one years, the discussion 
has been indifferent enough; and to us it is a discussion not 
on one remark a ble person only, and chiefly for the curious or 
studious, but involving considerations of highest moment to all 
men, and inquiries which the utmost compass of our philosophy 
will be unable to embrace. 

Here, accordingly, we are about to offer some farther ob¬ 
servations on this qumtio vexaia; not without hope that the 
reader may accept them in good part. Doubtless, when we 
look at the whole bearings of the matter, there seems little pro¬ 
spect of any unanimity respecting it, either now, or within a 
calculable period ; it is probable that many will continue for a 
long time to speak of this ‘universal genius,’ this ‘apostle of 
Reason,’ and ‘father of sound Philosophy;’ and many again, 
of this ‘ monster of impiety,’ this ‘ sophist,’ and ‘ atheist,’ and 
* ape-demon;’ or, like the late Dr. Clarke of Cambridge, dis¬ 
miss him more briefly with information that he is a ' driveller:’ 
neither is it essential that these two parties should, on the spur 
of the instant, reconcile themselves herein. Nevertheless, truth 
is better than error, were it only ‘on Hannibal’s vinegar.’ It 
may be expected that men’s opinions concerning Voltaire, which 
is of some moment, and concerning Voltairism, which is of al¬ 
most boundless moment, will, if they cannot meet, gradually at 
every new comparison approach towards meeting; and what is 
still more desirable, towards meeting somewhere nearer the 
truth than they actually stand. 

With honest wishes to promote such approximation, there 
is one condition, which above all others in this inquiry we must 
beg the reader to impose on himself: the duty of fairness to¬ 
wards Voltaire, of tolerance towards him, as towards all men. 
This, truly, is a duty which we have the happiness to hear 
daily inculcated; yet which, it has been well said, no mortal is 
at bottom disposed to practise. Nevertheless, if we really de¬ 
sire to understand the truth on any subject, not merely, as is 
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mtich more common, to confirm our already existing opinions, 
aifd gratify this and the other pitiful claim of vanity or malice 
iif^espect of it, tolerance may be regarded as the most indis- 
[finsable of all prerequisites ; the condition, indeed, by which 
alone any real progress in the question becomes possible. In 
respect of our fellow-men, and all real insight into their charac¬ 
ters, this is especially true. No character, we may affirm, was 
ever rightly understood till it had first been regarded with a 
certain feeling, not of tolerance only, but of sympathy. For 
here, more than in any other case, it is verified that the heart 
sees farther than the head. Let us be sure, our enemy is nof that 
hateful being we are too apt to paint him. His vices and base¬ 
nesses lie combined in far other order before his own mind than 
before ours; and under colours which palliate them, nay per¬ 
haps exhibit them as virtues. Were he the wretch of our ima¬ 
gining, his life would be a burden to himself: for it is not by 
bread alone that the basest mortal lives; a certain approval of 
conscience is equally essential even to physical existence; is 
the fine all-pervading cement by which that wondrous union, a 
Self, is held together. Since the man, therefore, is not in Bed¬ 
lam, and has not shot or hanged himself, let us take comfort, 
and conclude that he is one of two things: either a vicious dog 
in man’s guise, to be muzzled and mourned over, and greatly 
marvelled at; or a real man, and consequently not without 
moral worth, which is to be enlightened, and so far approved 
of. But to judge rightly of his character, we must learn to look 
at it, not less with his eyes, than with our own; we must learn 
to pity him, to see him as a fellow-creature, in a word, to love 
him ; or his real spiritual nature will ever be mistaken by us. 
In interpreting Voltaire, accordingly, it will be needful to bear 
some things carefully in mind, and to keep many other things 
as carefully in abeyance. Let us forget that our opinions were 
ever assailed by bim, or ever defended i that it/o have to thank 
him, or upbraid him, for pain or for pleasure; let us forget that 
we are Deists or MiUennarians, Bishops or Radical Reformers, 
and remember only that we are men. This is a European sub¬ 
ject, or there never was one; and must, if we would in the least 
comprehend it, be looked at neither from the parish belfry, nor 
any Peterloo platform; but, if possible, from some natural and 
iu^tdy higher point of vision. 
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It is a remarkable fact, that throughout the last fifty years 
of his life Voltaire was seldom or never named, even by his de¬ 
tractors, without the epithet ‘great* being appended to him; so 
that, had the syllables suited such a junction, as they did in 
the happier case of Charle-Magne, we might almost have ex¬ 
pected that, not Voltaire, but Voltaire-ce-grand-homme would 
be his designation with posterity. However, posterity is much 
more stinted in its allowances on that score ; and a multitude 
of things remain to be adjusted, and questions of very dubious 
issue to be gone into, before such coronation-titles can be con¬ 
ceded with any permanence. The million, even the wiser part 
of them, are apt to lose their discretion, when * tumultuously as¬ 
sembled for a small object, near at hand, may subtend a large 
angle ; and often a Pennenden Heath has been mistaken for a 
Field of Runnymede; whereby the couplet on that immortal 
Dalhousie proves to be the emblem of many a man’s real for¬ 
tune with the public : 

And thou, Dalhousie, the great God of War, 

Lieutenant-Colonel to the Earl of Mar; 

the latter end corresponding poorly with the beginning. To 
ascertain what was the true significance of Voltaire’s history, 
both as respects himself and the world; what was his specific 
character and value as a man; what has been the character 
and value of his influence on society, of his appearance as an 
active agent in the culture of Europe: all this leads us into 
much deeper investigations; on the settlement of which, how¬ 
ever, the whole business turns. 

To our own view, we confess, on looking at Voltaire’s life, 
the chief quality that shows itself is one for which adroitness 
seems the fitter name. Greatness implies several conditions, 
the existence of which in his case it might be difficult to de¬ 
monstrate ; but of his claim to this other praise there can be 
no disputing. Whatever be his aims, high or low, just or the 
contrary, he is, at all times and to the utmost degree, expert in 
pursuing them. It is to be observed, moreover, that his aims 
in general were not of a simple sort, and the attainment of 
them easy: few literary men have had a course so diversified 
with vicissitudes as Voltaire’s. His life is not spent in a cor^ 
ner, like that of a studious recluse, but on the open theatre of 
ihe world; in an age full of commotion, when society is rend* 

VOL. u. W 
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ing itself asunder, Superstition already armed for deadly battle 
against Unbelief; in which battle he himself plays a distin¬ 
guished part From his earliest years, we find him in perpe¬ 
tual communication with the higher personages of his time, 
often with the highest: it is in circles of authority, of reputa¬ 
tion, at lowest of fashion and rank, that he lives and works. 
Ninon de I’Enclos leaves the boy a legacy to buy books : he is 
still young, when he can say of his supper-companions, “ We 
are all Princes or Poets." In after-life he exhibits himself in 
company or correspondence with all manner of principalities 
and powers, from Queen Caroline of England to the Empress 
Catherine of Russia, from Pope Benedict to Frederick the Great. 
Meanwhile, shifting from side to side of Europe, hiding in the 
•country or living sumptuously in capital cities, he quits not his 
!pen; with which, as with some enchanter’s rod, more potent 
ithan any king’s sceptre, he turns and winds the mighty ma- 
'chine of European Opinion; approves himself, as his school¬ 
master had predicted, the Coryphie du Diismej and, not con¬ 
tent with this elevation, strives, and nowise ineffectually, to 
unite with it a poetical, historical, philosophic and even scientific 
preeminence. Nay, we may add, a pecuniary one; for he 
speculates in the funds, diligently solicits pensions and promo¬ 
tions, trades to America, is long a regular victualling-contractor 
for armies; and thus, by one means and another, indepen¬ 
dently of literature which would never yield much money, raises 
his income from 800 francs a-year to more than centuple that 
sum.* And now, having, besides all this commercial and eco¬ 
nomical business, written some thirty quartos, the most popular 
that were ever written, he returns after long exile to his native 
city, to be welcomed there almost as a religious idol; and 
closes a life, prosperous alike in the building of country-seats, 
and the composition of Henriades and Philosophical Diction- 
arieSt by the most appropriate demise,—by drowning, as it 
were, in an ocean of applause; so that as he lived for fame, he 
may be said to have died of it. 

Such various, complete success, granted only to a small 
portion of men in any age of the world, presupposes at least, 
with every allowance for good fortune, an almost unrivalled ex¬ 
pertness of management There must have been a great talent 
el some kind at work here ; a cause proportionate to the effect 
• See Tome ttp. 338 of them 
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It is wonderful, truly, to observe with what perfect skill Voltaire 
steers his course through so many conflicting circumstances; 
how he weathers this Cape Horn, darts lightly through that 
Mahlstrom; always either sinks his enemy, or shuns him; here 
waters, and careens, and traffics with the rich savages ; there 
lies land-locked till the hurricane is overblown; and so, in spite 
of all billows, and sea-monsters, and hostile fleets, finishes his 
long Manilla voyage, with streamers flying, and deck piled with 
ingots 1 To say nothing of his literary character, of which this 
same dexterous address will also be found to be a main fea¬ 
ture, let us glance only at the general aspect of his conduct, 
as manifested both in his writings and actions. By turns, and 
ever at the right season, he is imperious and obse quio us; now| 
shoots abroad, from the mountainTops, Hyperion^lnce, his keen' 
innumerable shafts; anon, when danger is advancing, Hfiies to 
obscure nooks; or, if taken in the fact, swears it was but in 
sport, and that he is the peaceablest of men. He bends to 
occasion; can, to a certain extent, blow hot or blow cold; and 
never attempts force, where cunning will serve his turn. The 
beagles of the Hierarchy and of the Monarchy, proverbially 
quick of scent and sharp of tooth, are out in quest of him; but 
' this is a ta-fox which cannot be captured. By wiles and a 
thousand^ublings, he utterly distracts his pursuers; he can 
burrow in the earth, and all trace of him is gone.® With a 
strange system of anonymity and publicity, of denial and asser¬ 
tion, of Mystification in all senses, has Voltaire surrounded 
himself. He can raise no standing armies for his defence, yet' 
he too is a * European Power,’ and not undefended; an invi¬ 
sible, impregnable, though hitherto unrecognised bulwark, that 
of Public Opinion, defends him. With great art he maintains 
this stronghold; though ever and anon sallying out from it, far 
beyond the permitted limits. But he has his coat of darkness, 
and his shoes of swiftness, like that other Killer of Giants. 
We find Voltaire a supple courtier, or a sharp satirist, he can 
talk blasphemy, and build churches, according to the signs of 
the times. Frederick the Great is not too high for his diplo- 

* Of one such * taking to cover* we have a curious and rather ridfttilouB 
account in this Work, by Longchamp. It was with the Duchess du Maine 
lie sought shelter, and on a very slight occasion: nevertheless he had to 
lie peidue, for two months, at the CasOe of Soeaux; and, with closed win¬ 
dows, and homing candies in daylight, compose Zad^, Baiouc, Mmnon, 
6 ^ fw his amossment. 
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macy, nor the poor Printer of his Zadig too low he manages 
the Cardinal Fleuri, and the Cur^ of St. Sulpice; and laughs 
in his sleeve at all the world. We should pronounce him to 
be one of the best politicians on record; as we have said, the 
adroitest of all literary men. 

At the same time, Voltaire’s worst enemies, it seems to us, 
will not deny that he had naturally a keen sense for rectitude, 
indeed for all virtue : the utmost vivacity of temperament cha¬ 
racterises him; his quick susceptibility for every form of beauty 
is moral as well as intellectual. Nor was his practice without 
Indubitable and highly creditable proofs of this. To the help- 
needing he was at all times a ready benefactor: many were 
the hungry adventurers who profited of his bounty, and then 
bit the hand that had fed them. If we enumerate his generous 
acts, from the case of the Abb^ Desfontaines down to that 
of the Widow Calas, and the Serfs of Saint Claude, we shall 
find that few private men have had so wide a circle of charity, 
and have watched over it so well. Should it be objected that 
love of reputation entered largely into these proceedings, Vol¬ 
taire can afford a handsome deduction on that head : should 
the uncharitable even calculate that love of reputation was the 
sole motive, we can only remind them that love of such repu¬ 
tation is itself the effect of a social, humane disposition; and 
wish, as an immense improvement, that all men were animated 
with it. Voltaire was "not without his experience of human base¬ 
ness ; but he still had a fellow-feeling for human sufferings; 
and delighted, were it only as an honest luxury, to relieve them. 
His attachments seemed remarkably constant and lasting: even 
such sots as Thiriot, whom nothing but habit could have en¬ 
deared to him, he continues, and after repeated injuries, to treat 
an d regard as friends. Of his equals we do not observe him 
envious, at least not palpably and despicably so; though this, 
we should add, might be in him, who was from the first so para- 
mountly popular, no such hard attainment. Against Montes¬ 
quieu, perhaps against him alone, he cannot help entertaining 
a Mnall secret grudge; yet ever in public he does him the 
ampl«>- st justice; tArlequin^GroHus of the fireside becomes, on 
all grave occasions, the author of ih^Espftt des L^dii Neither 
to his en^nies, ^d even betrayers, is Voltaire implacable osH 

^ See in Longdiamp (pp. 154-163) how, by natnral legerdemain, a knare 
may caught, and the changi rendu d des imfnnuurs iHfidiUs% 
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meanly vindictive: the instant of their submission is also the 
instant of his forgiveness; their hostility itself provokes only 
casual sallies from him; his heart is too kindly, indeed too 
light, to cherish any rancour, any continuation of revenge. If 
he has not the virtue to forgive, he is seldom without the pru¬ 
dence to forget: if, in his life-long contentions, he cannot treat 
his opponents with any magnanimity, he seldom, or perhaps 
never once, treats them quite basely; seldom or never with 
that absolute unfairness, which the law of retaliation might 
so often have seemed to justify. We would say that, if nO‘ 
heroic, he is at all times a perfectly civilised man ; which, con-i 
sidering that his war was with exasperated theologians, and a* 

* war to the knife’ on their part, may be looked upon as rather 
a surprising circumstance. He e)Aibits many minor virtues, 
a due appreciation of the highest; and fewer faults than, in 
his situation, might have been expected, and perhaps par¬ 
doned. 

All this is well, and may fit out a highly expert and much- 
esteemed man of business, in the widest sense of that term ; 
but is still far from constituting a * great character.’. In fact, 
there is one deficiency in Voltaire’s original structure, which, 
it appears to us, must be quite fatal to such claims for him : 
we mean his inborn levity of nature, his entire want of Eamestj 
ness. Voltaire was by birth a Mocker, and light Pococurante j 
which natural disposition his way of life confirmed into a pre¬ 
dominant, indeed all-pervading habit. Far be it from us to 
say, that solemnity is an essential of greatness ; that no great 
man can have other than a rig[id vinegar aspect of countenance, 
never to be thawed or warmed by billows of mirth I There 
are things in this world to be laughed at, as well as things to 
be admired; and his is no complete mind, that cannot give to 
each sort its due. Nevertheless, contempt is a dangerous ele¬ 
ment to sport in; a deadly one, if we habitually live in it. 
How, indeed, to take the lowest view of this matter, shall a 
man accomplish great enterprises; enduring all toil, resisting 
temptation, laying aside every weight,—unless he zealously 
love what he pursues ? The faculty of love, of admiration, is 
to be regarded as the sign and the measure of high souls: 
unwisely directed, it leads to many evils; but without it there 
cannot be any good. Ridicule, on the other hand, is indeed 
a faculty much prized by its possessors: yet, intrinsically, it 
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iP a small faculty; we may say, the smallest of all faculties 
tllat other men are at the pains to repay with any esteem. It is 
directly opposed to Thought, to Knowledge, properly so called; 
its nourishment and essence is Denial, which hovers only on 
the surface, while Knowledge dwells far below. Moreover it is 
by nature selfish and morally trivial; it cherishes nothing but 
our Vanity, which may in general be left safely enough to shift 
for itself. Little * discourse of reason,’ in any sense, is implied 
in Ridicule : a scoffing man is in no lofty mood, for the time; 
shows more of the imp than of the angel. This too when his 
scoffing is what we call just, and has some foundation on truth; 
while again the laughter of fools, that vain sound said in 
Scripture to resemble the ‘ crackling of thorns under the pot’ 
(which they cannot heat, but only soil and begrime), must be 
regarded, in these latter times, as a very serious addition to 
the sum of human wretchedness; nor perhaps will it always, 
—when the * Increase of Crime in the Metropolis’ comes to 
be debated again,—escape the vigilance of Parliament as 
hitherto. 

We have, oftener than once, endeavoured to attach some 
meaning to that aphorism, vulgarly imputed to Shaftesbury, 
which, however, we can find nowhere in his works, Xhilt ridiculi 
is the test of truth. But of all chimeras that ever advanced 
themselves in the shape of philosophical doctrines, this is to us 
the most formless and purely inconceivable. Did or could the 
unassisted human faculties ever understand it, much more be¬ 
lieve it? Surely, so far as the common mind can discern, 
laughter seems to depend not less on the laugher than on the 
laughee: and now, who gave laughers a patent to be always 
Just, and always omniscient ? If the philosophers of Nootka 
Sound were pleased to laugh at the manoeuvres of Cook’s sea¬ 
men, did that render these manoeuvres useless; and were the 
seamen to stand idle, or to take to leather canoes, till the 
laughter abated ? Let si discerning public judge. 

But, leaving these questions for the present, we may Ob¬ 
serve at leswt that sdl great men have been care^ to subordi¬ 
nate this talent or habit of ridicule; nay, in the nges which we 
consider the greatest, most of the arts that contribute to it have 
been thought disgraceful for freemen, and confined to the exer¬ 
cise of slaves. With Voltaire, however, there is no such sub¬ 
ordination visible : by nature, or by practice, mockery has grown 
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to be the irresistible bias of his disposition j so that for him, in 
all matters, the first question is, not what is true, but what is 
false; not what is to be loved, and held fast, and earnestly laid 
to heart, but what is to be contemned, and derided, and sport¬ 
fully cast out of doors. Here truly he earns abundant triumph 
as an image-breaker, but pockets little real wealth. Vanity, 
with its adjuncts, as we have said, finds rich solacement; but 
for aught better there is not much. Reverence, the highest 
feeling that man’s nature is capable of, the crown of his whole 
moral manhood, and precious, like fine gold, were it in the 
rudest forms, he seems not to understand, or have heard of even 
by credible tradition. The glory of knowing and believing is 
all but a stranger to him; only with that of questioning and 
qualifying is he familiar. Accordingly, he sees but a little way 
into Nature: the mighty All, in its beauty, and infinite myste¬ 
rious grandeur, humbling the small Me into nothingness, has 
never even for moments been revealed to him; only this or that 
other atom of it, and the differences and discrepancies of these 
two, has he looked into and noted down. His theory of the 
world, his picture of man and man’s life, is little; for a Poet 
and Philosopher, even pitiful. Examine it in its highest de¬ 
velopments, you find it an altogether vulgar picture; simply a 
reflex, with more or fewer mirrors, of Self and the poor interests 
of Self. ‘ The Divine Idea, that which lies at the bottom of 
Appearance,’ was never more invisible to any man. He reads 
History not with the eye of a devout seer, or even of a mtic; 
but through a pair of mere anti-catholic spectacles. It is not 
a mighty drama, enacted on the theatre of Infinitude, with Suns 
for lamps, and Eternity as a background; whose author is God, 
and whose purport and thousandfold moral lead us up to the 
* dark with excess of light’ of the Throne of God; but a poor 
wearisome debating-club dispute, spun through ten centuries, 
between the EruyclopddU and the Sorbonne, Wisdom or folly, 
nobleness or baseness, are merely superstitious or unbelieving: 
God's Universe is a larger Patrimony of St. Peter, from which 
it were well and pleasant to hunt out the Pope. 

In this way, Voltaire’s nature, which was orijpnally veh^ 
ment rather than deep, came, in its maturity, in spite of all his 
wonderful gifts, to be positively shallow. We find no heroism 
of character in him, from first to last; nay there is not, that 
we know of, one great thought in all his 8ix-an<l4hirty quartos. 
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f be high worth implanted in him by Nature, and still often 
anifested in his conduct, does not shine there like a light, but 
like a coruscation. The enthusiasm, proper to such a mind, 
visits him; but it has no abiding virtue in his thoughts, no local 
habitation and no name. There is in him a rapidity, but at 
the same time a pettiness; a certain violence, and fitful abrupt¬ 
ness, which takes from him all dignity. Of his emporUmens, 
and tragi-comical explosions, a thousand anecdotes are on re¬ 
cord ; neither is he, in these cases, a terrific volcano, but a 
mere bundle of rockets. He is nigh shooting poor Dorn, the 
Frankfort constable; actually fires a pistol, into the lobby, at 
him; and this, three days after that melancholy business of the 
‘ CEuvre de Poishie du Rot mon Maitre' had been finally ad¬ 
justed. A bookseller, who, with the natural instinct of fallen 
mankind, overcharges him, receives from this Philosopher, by 
way of payment at sight, a slap on the face. Poor Longchamp, 
with considerable tact, and a praiseworthy air of second-table 
respectability, details various scenes of this kind; how Voltaire 
dashed away his combs, and maltreated his wig, and otherwise 
fiercely comported himself, the very first morning: how once, 
having a keenness of appetite, sharpened by walking and a diet 
of weak tea, he became uncommonly anxious for supper; and 
Clairaut and Madame du Chfitelet, sunk in algebraic calcula¬ 
tions, twice promised to come down, but still kept the dishes 
cooling, and the Philosopher at last desperately battered open 
their locked door with his foot; exclaiming, “ Vous ites done 
de concert pour me faire mourirf' —And yet Voltaire had a 
true kindness of heart; all his domestics and dependents loved 
him, and continued with him. He has many elements of good¬ 
ness, but floating loosely; nothing is combined in steadfast 
union. It is true, he presents in general a surface of smooth¬ 
ness, of cultured regularity; yet, under it, there is not the 
silent rock-bound strength of a World, but the wild tumults of 
a Chaos are ever bursting through. He is a man of power, but 
not of beneficent authority; we fear, but cannot reverence him; 
we feel him to be stronger, not higher. 

Much of this spiritual shortcoming and pervertion might 
be due to natural defect; but much of it also is due*1b.^e age 
into which he was cast. It was an age of discord anwtvi^ion; 
the approach of a grand crisis in human afi^rs. Already we 
discern in it all the elements of the French Revolution; and 
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wonder, so easily do we forget how entangled and hidden the 
meaning of the present generally is to us, that all men did not 
foresee the comings-on of that fearful convulsion. On the one 
hand, a high all-attempting activity of Intellect; the most per¬ 
emptory spirit of inquiry abroad on every subject; things hu¬ 
man and things divine alike cited without misgivings before the 
same boastful tribunal of so-called Reason, which means here 
a merely argumentative Logic; the strong in mind excluded 
from his regular influence in the state, and deeply conscious of 
that injury. On the other hand, a privileged few, strong in the 
subjection of the many, yet in itself weak; a piebald, and for 
most part altogether decrepit battalion of Clergy, of purblind 
Nobility, or rather of Courtiers, for as yet the Nobility is mostly 
on the other side: these cannot fight with Logic, and the day 
of Persecution is well-nigh done. The whole force of law, in¬ 
deed, is still in their hands; but the far deeper force, which 
alone gives efficacy to law, is hourly passing from them. Hope 
animates one side, fear the other; and the battle will be fierce 
and desperate. For there is wit without wisdom on the part 
of the self-styled Philosophers; feebleness with exasperation^on 
the part of their opponents; pride enough on all hands, but 
little magnanimity; perhaps nowhere any pure love of truth, 
only everywhere the purest, most ardent love of self. 

In such a state of things, there lay abundant principles of 
discord: these two influences hung like fast-gathering electric 
clouds, as yet on opposite sides of the horizon, but with a ma¬ 
lignity of aspect, which boded, whenever they might meet, a 
sky of fire and blackness, thunderbolts to waste the earth; and 
the sun and stars, though but for a season, to be blotted out 
from the heavens. For there is no conducting medium to unite 
softly these hostile elements; there is no true virtue, no true 
wisdom, on the one side or on the other. Never perhaps was 
there an epoch, in the history of the world, when universal cor¬ 
ruption called so loudly for reform; and they who undertook 
that task were men intrinsically so worthless. Not by Gracchi 
but by Catilines, not by Luthers but by Aretines, was Europe 
to be renovated. The task has been a long and bloody one; 
and is still far from done. 

In this condition of affairs, what side such a man as Vol¬ 
taire was to take could not be doubtful. Whether he ought to 
have taken either side; whether he should not rather have 
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stationed himself in the middle; the partisan of neither, perhaps 
hated by both; acknowledging and forwarding, and striving 
to reconcile, what truth was in each; and preaching forth a far 
deeper truth, which, if his own century had neglected it, had 
persecuted it, future centuries would have recognised as price¬ 
less : all this was another question. Of no man, however gifted, 
can we require what he has not to g;ive: but Voltaire called 
himself Philosopher, nay the Philosopher. And such has often, 
indeed generally, been the fate of great men, and Lovers of 
Wisdom; their own age and country have treated them as of 
no account; in the great Corn-Exchange of the world, their 
pearls have seemed but spoiled barley, and been ignominiously 
rejected. Weak in adherents, strong only in their faith, in their 
indestructible consciousness of worth and well-doing, they have 
silently, or in words, appealed to coming ages, when their own 
ear would indeed be shut to the voice of love and of hatred, 
but the Truth that had dwelt in them would speak with a voice 
audible to all Bacon left his works to future generations, when 
some centuries should have elapsed. * Is it much for me,’ said 
Kepler, in his isolation, and extreme need, ‘ that men should 
‘ accept my discovery ? If the Almighty waited six thousand 

* years for one to see what He had made, I may surely wait 

* two hundred for one to understand what I have seen 1’ All 
this, and more, is implied in love of wisdom, in genuine seeking 
of truth: the noblest function that can be appointed for a man, 
but requiring also the noblest man to fulfil it. 

With Voltaire, however, there is no symptom, perhaps there 
was no conception, of such nobleness; the high call for which 
indeed, in the existing state of things, his intellect may have 
had as little the force to discern, as his heart had the force to 
obey. He follows a simpler course. Heedless of remoter issues, 
he adopts the cause of his own party; of that class with whom 
he lived, and was most anxious to stand well: he enlists in their 
ranks, not without hopes that he may one day rise to be their 
general. A resolution perfectly accordant with his prior habits, 
and temper of mind; and from which his whole subsequent 
procedure, and moral aspect as a man, naturally enough^wolves 
itself. Not that we would say, Voltaire was a mere prize-fighter; 
one of ‘ Heaven’s Swiss,’ contending for a cause which he only 
half, or not at aU approved of. Far from it. Doubtless he 
lov^ truth, doubtless he partially felt himself to be advocating 
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truth; nay we know not that he has ever yet, in a single 
instance, been convicted of wilfully perverting his belief; of 
uttering, in all his controversies, one deliberate falsehood. Nor 
should this negative praise seem an altogether slight one ; for 
greatly were it to be wished that even the best of his better- 
intentioned opponents had always deserved the like. Never¬ 
theless, his love of truth is not that deep infinite love, which 
beseems a Philosopher; which many ages have been fortunate 
enough to witness ; nay, of which his own age had still some 
examples. It is a far inferior love, we should say, to that of 
poor Jean Jacques, half-sage, half-maniac as he was; it is more 
a prudent calculation than a passion. Voltaire loves Truth, but 
chiefly of the triumphant sort: we have no instance of his fight¬ 
ing for a quite discrowned and outcast Truth; it is chiefly when 
she walks abroad, in distress it may be, but still with queen¬ 
like insignia, and knighthoods and renown are to be earned 
in her battles, that he defends her, that he charges gallantly 
against the Cades and Tylers. Nay, at all times, belief itself 
seems, with him, to be less the product of Meditation than 
of Argument. His first question with regard to any doctrine, 
perhaps his final test of its worth and genuineness is; Can 
others be convinced of this? Can I truck it in the market 
for power? *To such questioners,’ it has been said, ‘Truth, 

‘ who buys not, and sells not, goes on her way, and makes no 
' answer.’ 

In fact, if we inquire into Voltaire’s ruling motive, we shall 
find that it was at bottom but a vulgar one : ambition, the de¬ 
sire of ruling, by such means as he had, over other men. He 
acknowledges no higher divinity than Public Opinion ; for what¬ 
ever he asserts or performs, the number of votes is the measure 
of strength and value. Yet let us be just to him; let us admit 
that he in some degree estimates his votes, as well as counts 
them. If love of fame, which, especially for such a man, we 
can only call another modification of Vanity, is always his rul¬ 
ing passion, he has a certain taste in gratifying it. His vanity, 
which cannot be extinguished, is ever skilfully concealed; even 
his just claims are never boisterously insisted on; throughout 
his whole life he shows no single feature of the quack. Never¬ 
theless, even in the height of his glory, he has a strange sensi¬ 
tiveness to the judgment of the world; could he have contrived 
a Dionysius’ Ear, in the Rue Traversiere, we should have found 
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him watching at it, night and day. Let but any little evil-dis- 
•posed Abbd, any Fr^ron or Piron, 

Peaevre Piron, qtd m fut januds rim, 

Pas mime Acadhnicim, 

write a libel or epigram on him, what a fluster he is in ! We 
grant he forbore much, in these cases ; manfully consumed his 
own spleen, and sometimes long held his peace; but it was his 
part to have always done so. Why should such a man ruffle 
himself with the spite of exceeding small persons ? Why not 
let these poor devils write ; why should not they earn a dishon¬ 
est penny, at his expense, if they had no readier way ? But 
Voltaire cannot part with his ‘voices,* his ‘most sweet voices:’ 
for they are his god ; take these, and what has he left ? Accord¬ 
ingly, in literature and morals, in all his comings and goings, 
we find him striving, with a religious care, to sail strictly with 
the wind. In Art, the Parisian Parterre is his court of last ap¬ 
peal ; he consults the Cafi de Procope, on his wisdom or his 
folly, as if it were a Delphic Oracle. The following adventure 
belongs to his fifty-fourth year, when his fame might long have 
seemed abundantly established. We translate from the Sieur 
Longchamp’s thin, half-roguish, mildly obsequious, most lackey¬ 
like Narrative: 

‘ Judges could appreciate the merits of Shmramis, which has con¬ 
tinued on the stage, and always been seen there with pleasure. 
Every one knows how the two principal parts in this piece contributed 
to the celebrity of two great tragedians, Mademoiselle Dumisnil and 
M. le Kain. The enemies of M. de Voltaire renewed their attempts in 
ithe subsequent representations; but it only the better confirmed his 
ttriumph. Piron, to console himself for the defeat of his party, had re¬ 
course to his usual remedy; pelting the piece with some paltry epi¬ 
grams, whidi did it no harm. 

‘Nevertheless, M. de Voltair^ who always loved to correct his 
works, and perfect them, became desirous to learn, more specially and 
at first hand, what good or ill the public were saying of his Tragedjit 
and it appeared to him that he could nowhere leam it better than in 
the Cafi de Procope, which was also called the Antre (Cavern) de Pro^ 
cope, because it was very dark even in full day, and ill-lighted in the 
evenings; and because you often saw there a set of lank, sallow poets, 
who had somewhat the air of apparitions. In this Coii, which fronts 
the Cornice Pran^cdse, had been held, for more than sixty years, the 
tribunal of those self-called Aristarchs, who ftnded they could p^ 
sentence wthout appeal, on plays, authors and acton. M. de Voltaire 
wshed to compear there, but in disguise and altogether incognito. It 
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was on coming out from the playhouse that the judges usually pro¬ 
ceeded thither, to open what they called their great sessions. On the 
second night of SAniramis he borrowed a cleigyman’s clothes ; dressed 
himself in cassock and long cloak: black stockings, girdle, bands, 
breviary itself; nothing was foigotten. He clapt on a large peruk^ 
unpowdered, very ill combed, which covered more than the half of his 
cheeks, and left nothing to be seen but the end of a long nose. The 
peruke was surmounted by a large three-cornered hat, comers half 
bruised-in. In this equipment, then, the author of SirniTamis proceeded 
on foot to the Cafi de Procope^ where he squatted hinrself in a comer; 
and waiting for the end of the play, called for a bavaroise, a small roll 
of bread and the Gazette. It was not long till those familiars of the 
Parterre and tenants of the Cafi stept in. They instantly began dis¬ 
cussing the new Tragedy. Its partisans and its adversaries pleaded 
their cause with warmth ; each giving his reasons. Impartial persons 
also spoke their sentiment; and repeated some fine verses of the piece. 
During all this time, M. de Voltaire, with spectacles on nose, head 
stooping over the Gazette which he pretended to be reading, listen¬ 
ing to the debate ; profiting by reasonable observations, suffering much 
to hear very absurd ones, and not answer them, which irritat^ him. 
Thus, during an hour and a half, had he the courage and patience to 
hear Shniratnis talked of and babbled of, without speaking a wo^ 
At last, all these pretended judges of the fame of authors having gone 
their ways, without converting one another, M. de Voltaire also went 
off; took a coach in the Rue Mazarine, and returned home about eleven 
o’clock. Though I knew of his disguise, I confess I was strack and 
almost frighten^ to see him accoutred so. I took him for a spectre, 
or shade of Ninus, that was appearing to me; or, at least, for one of 
those ancient Irish debaters, arrived at the end of their career, after 
weariig themselves out in school-syllogisms. I helped him to doff all 
that apparatus, which I carried next morning to its troe owner,—a 
Doctor of the Sorbonne.’ 

This stroke of art, which cannot in anywise pass for sub¬ 
lime, might have its uses and rational purpose in one case, and 
only in one : if SinUramis was meant to be a popular show, 
that was to live or die by its first impression on the idle multi¬ 
tude ; which accordingly we must infer to have been its real, 
at least its chief destination. In any other case, we cannot but 
consider this Haroun-Alraschid visit to the Cafi de Procope as 
questionable, and altogether inadequate. If SinUramis was a 
Poem, a living Creation, won from the empyrean by the silent 
power and long-continued Promethean toil of its author, what 
could the Cafide Procope\xLomof% what could all Paris know 
of it, * on the second night’ ? Had it been a Milton’s Paradise 
Lfistt they might have despised it till after the fiftieth )rear f 
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True, the object of the Poet is, and must be, to * instruct by 
pleasing,’ yet not by pleasing this man and that man ; only by 
pleasing ma$t, by speaking to the pure nature of man, can any 
real ‘instruction,’ in this sense, be conveyed. Vain does it 
seem to search for a judgment of this kind in the largest Cafi, 
in Ihe largest Kingdom, ‘ on the second night.’ The deep, clear 
consciousness of one mind comes infinitely nearer it, than the 
loud outcry of a million that have no such consciousness ; whose 
* talk,’ or whose ‘ babble,’ but distracts the listener; and to most 
genuine Poets has, from of old, been in a great measure indif¬ 
ferent. 

For the multitude of voices is no authority; a thousand 
voices may not, strictly examined, amount to one vote. Man¬ 
kind in this world are divided into flocks, and follow their se¬ 
veral bell-wethers. Now, it is well known, let the bell-wether 
rush through any gap, the rest rush after him, were it into bot¬ 
tomless quagmires. Nay, so conscientious are sheep in this 
particular, as a quaint naturalist and moralist has noted, ‘if 
‘ you hold a stick before the wether, so that he is forced to vault 
‘ in his passage, the whole flock will do the like when the stick 
‘ is withdrawn; and the thousandth sheep shall be seen vault- 
‘ ing impetuously over air, as the first did over an otherwise 
‘ impassable barrier I’ A farther peculiarity which, in consult¬ 
ing Acts of Parliament, and other authentic records, not only 
as regards ‘ Catholic Disabilities,* but many other matters, you 
may find curiously verified in the human species also 1—On the 
whole, we must consider this excursion to Procope's literary 
Cavern as illustrating Voltaire in rather pleasant style ; but no¬ 
wise much to his honour. Fame seems a far too high, if not 
the highest object with him; nay sometimes even popularity is 
clutched at: we see no heavenly polestar in this voyage of his; 
but only the guidance of a proverbially uncertain wind, 

Voltaire reproachfully says of St. Louis, that ‘ he ought to 
have been above his age but in his own case we can find few 
symptoms of such heroic superiority. The same perpetual ap¬ 
peal to his contemporaries, the same intense regard to reputa¬ 
tion, as he viewed it, prescribes for him both his enterprises and 
his manner of conducting them. His aim is to please the more 
enlightened, at least the politer part of the world; and he offers 
them simply what they most wish for, be it in theatrical shows 
for their pastime, or in sceptical doctrines for their edification. 
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For this latter purpose, Ridicule is the weapon he selects, and 
it suits him well. This was not the age of deep thoughts ; no 
Due de Richelieu, no Prince Conti, no Frederick the Great 
would have listened to such : only sportful contempt, and a thin 
conversational logic will avail. There may be wool-quilts, which 
the lath-sword of Harlequin will pierce, when the club of Her¬ 
cules has rebounded from them in vain. As little was this an 
age for high virtues; no heroism, in any form, is required, 
or even acknowledged; but only, in all forms, a certain bten~ 
siance. 

To this rule also Voltaire readily conforms; indeed, he finds 
no small advantage in it. For a lax public morality not only 
allows him the indulgence of many a little private vice, and 
brings him in this and the other windfall ol menus plaisirs, but 
opens him the readiest resource in many enterprises of danger. 
Of all men, Voltaire has the least disposition to increase the 
Army of Martyrs. No testimony will he seal with his blood; 
scarcely any will he so much as sigpi with ink. His obnox¬ 
ious doctrines, as we have remarked, he publishes under a 
thousand concealments ; with underplots, and wheels within 
wheels; so that his whole track is in darkness, only his works 
see the light. No Proteus is so nimble, or assumes so many 
shapes : if, by rare chance, caught sleeping, he whisks through 
the smallest hole, and is out of sight, while the noose is getting 
ready. Let his judges take him to task, he will shuffle and 
evade; if directly questioned, he will even lie. In regard to 
this last point, the Marquis de Condorcet has set up a defence 
for him, which has at least the merit of being frank enough. 

‘ The necessity of lying in order to disavow any work,’ says he, * is 
an extremity equally repugnant to conscience and nobleness of character: 
but the crime lies with those unjust men, who render such disavowal 
necessary to the safety of him whom they force to it If you have made 
a crime of wliat is not one; if, by absurd or by arbitrary laws, you have 
infringed the natural right, which all men have, not only to fonn an 
opinion, but to render it public; then you deserve to lose the right 
which every man has of hearing the truth from the mouth of another; 
a right which is the sole basis of that rigorous obligation, not to lie. 
If it is not permitted to deceive, the reason is, that to deceive any one, 
is to do him a wrong, or expose yourself to do him one; but a wrong 
supposes a right; and no one has the right of seeking to secure h i m se lf 
the means of committing un injustice.** 

* VUd* VeUaire, p. 3a. 
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It is strange, how scientific discoveries do maintain them¬ 
selves : here, quite in other hands, and in an altogether differ* 
Ibnt dialect, we have the old Catholic doctrine, if it ever was 
more than a Jesuitic one, * that faith need not be kept with 
heretics.’ Truth, it appears, is too precious an article for our 
enemies; is fit only for friends, for those who will pay us if we 
tell it them. It may be observed, however, that granting Con- 
dorcet’s premises, this doctrine also must be granted, as indeed 
is usual with that sharp-sighted writer. If the doing of right 
depends on the receiving of it; if our fellow-men, in this world, 
are not persons, but mere things, that for services bestowed will 
return services,—steam-engines that will manufacture calico, if 
we put in coals and water,—then doubtless, the calico ceasing, 
our coals and water may also rationally cease ; the questioner 
threatening to injure us for the truth, we may rationally tell 
him lies. But if, on the other hand, our fellow-man is no steam- 
engine, but a man; united with us, and with all men, and with 
the Maker of all men, in sacred, mysterious, indissoluble bonds, 
in an All-embracing Love, that encircles alike the seraph and 
the glow-worm; then will our duties to him rest on quite another 
basis than this very humble one of quid pro quo; and the Mar¬ 
quis de Condorcet’s conclusion will be false; and lU^ght, in its 
practical extensions, be infinitely pernicious. 

Such principles and habits, too lightly adopted^by Voltaire, 
acted, as it seems to us, with hostile effect on his moral nature, 
not originally of the noblest sort, but which, under other influ¬ 
ences, might have attained to far greater nobleness. As it is, 
we see in him simply a Man of the World, such as Paris and 
the eighteenth century produced and approved of: a polite, at¬ 
tractive, most cultivated, but essentially self-interested man; 
not without highly amiable qualities; indeed, with a general 
disposition which we could have accepted without disappoint¬ 
ment in a mere Man of the World, but must find very defective, 
sometimes altogether out of place, in a Poet and Philosopher. 
Above this character of a Parisian * honourable man,’ he sel¬ 
dom or never rises; nay sometimes we find him hovering on 
the very lowest boundaries of it, or perhaps even fairly below 
it We shall nowise accuse him of excessive regard for money, 
of any wish to shine by the influence of mere wealth; let those 
commercial speculations, including even the victualling-con¬ 
tracts, pass for laudable prudence, for love of independence, and 
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of the power to do good. But what are we to make ol that 
hunting after pensions, and even after mere titles ? There is an 
assiduity displayed here, which sometimes almost verges to¬ 
wards sneaking. Well might it provoke the scorn of Alfieri; 
for there is nothing better than the spirit of ‘ a French plebeian’ 
apparent in it. Much, we know, very much should be allowed 
for difference of national manners, which in general mainly de¬ 
termine the meaning of such things: nevertheless, to our in¬ 
sular feelings, that famous Trajan est-il content? especially when 
we consider who the Trajan was, will always remain an unfor¬ 
tunate saying. The more so, as Trajan himself turned his back 
on it, without answer ; declining, indeed, through life, to listen 
to the voice of this charmer, or disturb his own * Arne paisibU^ 
for one moment, though with the best philosopher in Nature. 
Nay, Pompadour herself was applied to ; and even some con¬ 
siderable progress made, by that underground passage, had not 
an envious hand too soon and fatally intervened. D’Alembert 
says, there are two things that can reach the top of a pyramid, 
the eagle and the reptile. Apparently, Voltaire wished to com¬ 
bine both methods; and he had with one of them but indif¬ 
ferent success. 

The truth is, we are trying Voltaire by too high a standard; 
comparing him with an ideal, which he himself never strove 
after, perhaps never seriously aimed at. is no great Man, 
but only a great Persifleurj a man for whom life, and all that 
pertains to it, has, at best, but a despicable meaning; who 
meets its difficulties not with earnest force, but with gay agility; 
and is found always at the top, less by power in swimming, thim 
by lightness in floating. Take him in his character, forgetting 
that any other was ever ascribed to him, and we find that he 
enacted it almost to perfection. Never man better understood 
the whole secret oi Persiflages meaning thereby not only the ex¬ 
ternal faculty of polite contempt, but that art of general inward 
contempt, by. which a man of this sort endeavours to subject 
the circumstances of his Destiny to his Volition, and be, what 
iz the instinctive effort of aU men, though in the midst of ma¬ 
terial Necessity, morally Free. Voltaire’s latent derision is as 
light, copious and all-pervading as the derision which he utters. 
Nor is this so simple an attainment as we might fancy; a cer¬ 
tain kind and degree of Stoicism, or apprtKtch to Stoicism, is 

VOL. II. L 
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nopessary for the completed Persifleurj as for moral, or even 
practical completion, in any other way. The most indiiferent- 
midded man is not by nature indifferent to his own pain and 
pl^sure ; this is an indifference which he must by some m^ 
thod study to acquire, or acquire the show of; and which, it is 
fair to say, Voltaire manifests in a rather respectable degree. 

Without murmuring, he has reconciled himself to most 
things: the human lot, in this lower world, seems a strange 
business, yet, on the whole, with more of the farce in it than of 
the tragedy; to him it is nowise heartrending that this Planet 
of ours should be sent sailing through Space, like a miserable 
aimless Ship-of-Fools, and he himself be a fool among the rest, 
and only a very little wiser than they. He does not, like Boling- 
broke, * patronise Providence,’ though such sayings as .SV Dieu 
riexistait pas, ilfaudrait linvmter, seem now and then to in¬ 
dicate a tendency of that sort: but at all events, he never openly 
levies war against Heaven ; well knowing that the time spent 
in frantic malediction, directed thither, might be spent other¬ 
wise with more profit. There is, truly, no Werterism in him, 
either in its bad or its good sense. If he sees no unspeakable 
majesty in heaven and earth, neither does he see any unsuffer- 
able horror there. His view of the world is a cool, gently scorn¬ 
ful, altogether prosaic one: his sublimest Apocalypse of Nature 
lies in the microscope and telescope; the Earth is a place for 
producing corn ; the Starry Heavens are admirable as a nauti¬ 
cal timekeeper. Yet, like a prudent man, he has adjusted him¬ 
self to his condition, such as it is; he does not chant any 
Miserere over human life, calculating that no charitable dole, 
but only laughter, would be the reward of such an enterprise ; 
does not hang or ^own himself, clearly understanding that death 
of itself will soon save him that trouble. Affliction, it is true, 
has not for him any precious jewel in its head ; on the contrary, 
it is an unmixed nuisance; y^ happily, not one to Ire hnv/led 
over, so much as one. to be speedily removed out of sight: il 
he does not learn from it Humility, and the sublime lesson of 
Resignation, neither does it teach him hard-hcartedness and 
sickly discontent; but he bounds lightly over it, leaving both 
the jewel and the toad at a safe distance behind him. 

Nor was Voltaire’s history without perplexities enough to 
keep this principle in exercise; to try whether in life, as in 
Utepiltiire, the tWculmn were really better than the acra* We 
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must own, that on no occasion does it altogether fail him; never 
does he seem perfectly at a nonplus; no adventure is so hide¬ 
ous, that he cannot, in the long-run, find some means to laugh 
at it, and forget it. Take, for instance, that last ill-omened visit 
of his to Frederick the Great. This was, probably, the most 
mortifying incident in Voltaire’s whole life : an open experi¬ 
ment, in the sight of all Europe, to ascertain whether French 
Philosophy had virtue enough in it to found any friendly union, 
in such circumstances, even between its great master and his 
most illustrious disciple ; and an experiment which answered 
in the negative. As was natural enough : for Vanity is of a 
divisive, not of a uniting nature; and between the King of Letters 
and the King of Armies there existed no other tie. They should 
have kept up an interchange of flattery, from afar: gravitating 
towards one another like celestial luminaries, if they reckoned 
themselves such ; yet always with a due centrifugal force; for 
if either shot madly from his sphere, nothing but collision, and 
concussion, and mutual recoil, could be the consequence. On 
the whole, we must pity Frederick, environed with that cluster 
of Philosophers : doubtless he meant rather well; yet the French 
at Rossbach, with guns in their hands, were but a small matter, 
compared with these French in Sans-SoucL Maupertuis sits 
sullen, monosyllabic; gloomy like the bear of his own arctic 
zone: Voltaire is the mad piper that will make him dance to 
tunes and amuse the people. In this royal circle, with its para¬ 
sites and bashaws, what heats and jealousies must there not 
have been ; what secret heart-burnings, smooth-faced malice, 
plottings, counter-plottings, and laurel-water pharmacy, in all 
its branches, before the ring of etiquette fairly burst asunder, 
and the establishment, so to speak, exploded 1 

Yet over all these distressing matters Voltaire has thrown ii 
soft veil of gaiety ; he remembers neither Dr. Akakia, nor Dr. 
Akakia’s patron, with any animosity; but merely as actors in 
the grand farce <rf life along with him, a new scene of which 
has now commenced, quite displacing the other from the stage. 
The arrest at Frankfort, indeed, is a sour morsel; but this too 
he swallows, vrith an eflbrt. Fr^crick, as we are gpven to un¬ 
derstand, had these whims by kind; was, indeed, a wonderful 
scion from such a stock-; for what could equal the avarice, 
malice and rabid snappishness of old Frederick William the 
fmhiw? 
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* He had a minister at the Hagu^ named Luicius,* says the wit: 

* this Luicius was, of all royal ministers extant, the worst paid. The 
poor man, with a view to warm himself, had a few trees cut down, in 
the gardoi of Honslardik, then belonging to the House of Prussia; im¬ 
mediately thereafter he received despatches from the King his master, 
keeping back a year of his salary. Luicius, in despair, cut his throat 
with the only razor he had (<kw h seul rasoir quHl kit) : an old lackey 
came to his assistance, and unfortunately sav^ his life. At an after 
period, I myself saw his Excellency at the Hague, and gave him an 
alms at the gate of that Palace called La VuilU Cour^ which belongs to 
the King of Prussia, where this unhappy Ambassador had lived twelve 
years.* 

Roi-Philosophe himself Voltaire in a little while re¬ 
commences correspondence; and, to all appearance, proceeds 
quietly in his office of * b uckwash er.* that is, of verse-corrector 
to his Majesty, as if nothing whatever had happened. 

Again, w^t human pen can describe the troubles this un¬ 
fortunate philosopher had with his women? A gadding, feather¬ 
brained, capricious, old<oquettish, embittered and embittering 
set of wantons from the earliest to the last I Widow Denis, for 
example, that disobedient Niece, whom he rescued from fur¬ 
nished lodgings and spare diet, into pomp and plenty, how did 
she pester the last stage of his existence, for twenty-four years 
long I Blind to the peace and roses of Femey; ever hanker¬ 
ing and fretting after Parisian display; not without flirtation, 
though advanced in life; losing money at play, and purloining 
wherewith to make it good ; scolding his servants, quarrelling 
with his secretaries, so that the too-indulgent uncle must turn¬ 
off his beloved Collini, nay almost be run through the body by 
him, for her sake I The good WagniSre, who succeeded this 
fiery Italian in the secretaryship, and loved Voltaire with a 
most creditable affection, cannot, though a simple, humble and 
philanthropic man, spe^ of Madame Denis without visible 
overflowings of gall. He openly accuses her of hastening her 
uncle’s death by her importunate stratagems to keep him in 
Paris, where was her heaven. Indeed it is clear that, his goods 
and chattels once made sure of, her chief care was that so fiery 
a patient might die soon enough; or, at best, according to her 
<0¥m confession, 'how she was to get him buried.’ We have 
known superannuated grooms, nay effete saddle-horses, regarded 
with more real sympathy in their home, than was the best of 
undes by the worst of nieces. Had not this surprising old man 
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retained the sharpest judgment, and the gayest, easiest temper, 
his last days and last years must have been a continued scene 
of violence and tribulation. 

Little better, worse in several respects, though at a time 
when he could better endure it, was the far-famed Marquise du 
C'hdtelet. Many a tempestuous day and wakeful night had he 
with that scientific and too-fascinating shrew. She speculated 
in mathematics and metaphysics; but was an adept also in far, 
very far different acquirements. Setting aside its whole crimi¬ 
nality, which, indeed, perhaps went for little there, this literarv 
amour wears but a mixed aspect; short sun-gleams, with lond 
tropical tornadoes ; touches of guitar-music, soon followed bw 
Lisbon earthquakes. Marmontel, we remember, speaks oiknivel^ 
being used, at least brandished, and for quite other purposes 
than carving. Madame la Marquise was no saint, in any sense; 
but rather a Socrates’ spouse, who would keep patience, and the 
whole philosophy of gaiety, in constant practice. Like Queen 
Elizabeth, if she had the talents of a man, she had more than 
the caprices of a woman. 

We shall take only one item, and that a small one, in this 
mountain of misery: her strange habits and methods of loco¬ 
motion. She is perpetually travelling; a peaceful philosopher 
is lugged over the world, to Cirey, to Lun^ville, to that pied d 
terre in Paris ; resistance avails not; here, as in so many other 
cases, i 7 faut se ranger. Sometimes, precisely on the eve of 
such a departure, her domestics, exasperated by hunger and 
ill-usage, will strike work, in a body; and a new set has to be 
collected at an hour’s warning. Then Madame has been known 
to keep the postillions cracking and sacre-\ng at the gate from 
dawn till dewy eve, simply because she was playing cards, and 
the g;ames went against her. But figure a lean and vivid-tem- 
pered philosopher starting from Paris at last; under cloud of 
night; during hard frost; in a huge lumbering coach, or rather 
wagon, compared with which, indeed, the generality of modem 
wagons were a luxurious conveyance. With four starved, and 
perhaps spavined hacks, he slowly sets forth, * under a moun¬ 
tain of bandboxes :* at his side sits the wandering virago; in 
front of him a serving-qiaid, with additional bandboxes^ *et 
divers effete de sa mattresse* At the next stage, the postillions 
have to be beat up; they come out swearing. Cloaks and fur- 
pelisses avail little against the January cold; * time and hours’ 
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are, once more, the only hope; but, lo, at the tenth mile, this 
Tyburn-coach breaks down 1 One many-voiced discordant wail 
shrieks through the solitude, making night hideous,—but in 
vain ; the axletree has given way, the vehicle has overset, and 
marchionesses, chambermaids, bandboxes and philosophers, 
are weltering in inextricable chaos. 

* The carriage was in the stage next Nangts, about half-way to that 
town, when the hind axletree broke, and it tumbled on the road, to 
M. de Voltaire’s side: Madame du Ch&telet, and her maid, fell above 
tiim^ with all their bundles and bandboxes, for these were not tied to 
the front, but only piled up on both hands of the maid ; and so, ob¬ 
serving the laws of equilibrium and gravitation of bodies, they rushed 
towards the corner where M. de Voltaire lay squeezed together. Un¬ 
der so many burdens, which half suffocated him, he kept shouting 
bitterly {fomsedt des cris tdgus) j but it was impossible to change place; 
all had to remain as it was, till the two lackeys, one of whom was hurt 
by the fall, could come up, with the postillions, to disencumber the 
vehicle; they first drew out all the luggage, next the women, then M. 
de Voltaire. Nothing could be got out except by the top, that is, by 
the coach-door, which now open^ upwards ; one of the lackeys and a 
postillion clambering aloft, and fixing themselves on the body of the 
vehicle, drew them up, as from a well; seizing the first limb that came 
to hand, whether arm or ; and then passed them down to the two 
stationed below, who set them finally on the ground.” 

What would Dr. Kitchiner, with his Traveller's Oracle, have 
said to all this ? For there is snow on the ground : and four 
peasants must be roused from a village half a league off, before 
that accursed vehicle can so much as be lifted from its beam- 
cods I Vain it is for Longchamp, far in advance, sheltered in 
a hospitable though half-dismantled chdteau, to pluck pigeons 
and be in haste to roast them; they will never, never be eaten 
to supper, scarcely to breakfast next morning I—Nor is it now 
only, but several times, that this unhappy axletree plays them 
foul; nay once, beggared by Madame’s gambling, they have 
not cash to pay for mending it, dnd the smith, though they are 
in keenest flight, almost for their lives, will not trust them. 

We imagine that these are trying things for any philosopher. 
Of the thousand other more private and perennial grievances ; 
of certain diwoveries and explanations, especially, which it still 
seenis surpriring that human philosophy could have tolerated, 
we make no inention; indeed, with regard to the latter, few 
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earthly considerations could tempt a Reviewer of sensibility to 
mention them in this place. 

The Marquise du Chitelet, and her husband, have been 
much wondered at in England : the calm magnanimity with 
which M. le Marquis conforms to the custom of the country, 
to the wishes of his helpmate, and leaves her, he himself mean¬ 
while fighting, or at least drilling, for his King, to range over 
Space, in quest of loves and lovers ; his friendly discretion, in 
this particular; no less so, his blithe benignant gullibility, the 
instant a contretems de famille renders his countenance needful, 
—have had all justice done them among us. His lady too is 
a wonder; offers no mean study to psychologists : she is a 
fair experiment to try how far that Delicacy, which we reckon 
innate in females, is only incidental and the product of fashion; 
how far a woman, not merely immodest, but without the slight¬ 
est fig-leaf of common decency remaining, with the whole cha¬ 
racter, in short, of a male debauchee, may still have any moral 
worth as a woman. We ourselves have wondered a little over 
both these parties; and over the goal to which so strange a 
* progress of society’ might be tending. But still more wpndei- 
ful, not without a shade of the sublime, has appeared to us the 
cheerful thraldom of this maltreated philosopher; and with what 
exhaustless patience, not being wedded, he endured all these 
forced-marches, whims, irascibilities, delinquencies and thou¬ 
sandfold unreasons; braving * the battle and the breeze,’ on 
that wild Bay of Biscay, for such a period. Fifteen long years, 
and was not mad, or a suicide at the end of them 1 But the 
like fate, it would seem, though worthy D’Israeli has omitted 
to enumerate it in his Calamities of Authors^ is not unknown 
in literature. Pope also had his Mrs. Martha Blount; and in 
the midst of that warfare with united Duncedom, his daily tale 
of Egyptian bricks to bake. Let us pity the lot of genius, in 
this sublunary sphere I 

Every one knows the earthly termination of Madame la 
Marquise; and how, by a strange, almost satirical Nemesis 
she was taken in her own nets, and her worst sin became her 
final punishment. To no purpose was the unparalleled cre¬ 
dulity of M. le Marquis ; to no purpose, the amplest toleration, 
and even helpful knavery of M. de Voltaire; * les assiduitds d» 
M. di Saint-Lambert,' and the unimaginable eonsulthtidns to 
which they gave rise at Cirey, were frightfully parodied in the 
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end. The last scene was at Lun^ville, in the peaceable court 
of King Stanislaus. 

* Seeing that the aromatic vinegar did no good, we tried to recovei 
her from the sudden lethargy by rubbing her feet, and striking in the 
palms of her hands j but it was of no use: she had ceased to be. The 
maid was sent off to Madame de Boufflers' apartment, to inform the 
company that Madame du Clriltelet was worse. Instantly they all rose 
from the supper-table : M. du Chdtelet, M. de Voltaire, and the other 
guests, rushed into the room. So soon as they understood the truth, 
there was a deep consternation; to tears, to cries succeeded a mournful 
silence. The husband was led away, the other individuals went out 
successively, expressing the keenest sorrow. M. de Voltaire and M. 
de Saint-L^bert remained the last by the bedside, from which they 
could not be drawn away. At length, the former, absorbed in deep 
grief, left the room, and with difficulty reached the main door of the 
Castle, not knowing whither he went. Arrived there, he fell down at 
the foot of the outer stairs, and near the box of a sentry, where his 
head came on the pavement. His lackey, who was following, seeing 
him fall and struggle on the ground, ran forward and tried to lift him. 
At this moment, M. de Saint-Lambert, retiring by the same way, also 
arrived; and observing M. de Voltaire in that situation, hastened to 
ft s-gst the lackey. No sooner was M. de Voltaire ois his feet, than, 
opening his eyes, dimmed with tears, and recognisinjptM. de Saint- 
Lambert, he said to him, with sobs and the most pathetic accent; “Ah, 
my friend, it is you that have killed her 1” Then, all on a sudden, as if 
he were starting from a deep sleep, he exclaimed in a tone of reproach 
and despair: ** JSht nton Dieut Monsieur, de quoi vous avtsiez-vous de 
ltd faire un enfant They parted thereupon, vrithout adding a single 
word ; and retired to their several apartments, overwhelmed and almost 
annihilated 1^ the excess of their sorrow. 

Among all threnetical discourses on record, this last be¬ 
tween men overwhelmed and almost annihilated by the excess 
of their sorrow, has probably an unexampled character. Some 
days afterwards, the first paroxysm of ‘ reproach and despair’ 
being somewhat assuaged, the sorrowing widower, not the glad 
legal one, composed this quatrain: 

Hutdvers a perdu la sublime EmiHe, 

Elle asma les pUddrs, Us arts, la vMti: 

Les dUux^ en ltd donnant leur Am et Uur ghUt 
N*avaient gardi pour eux jue Vimmortalw. 

After which, reflecting, perhaps, that with this sublime Emilia, 
so meritoriously singular in loving pleasttre» * his h^piness had 
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been chiefly on paper,' he, like the bereaved Universe, consoled 
himself, and went on his way. 

Woman, it has been sufficiently demonstrated, was given 
to man as a benefit, and for mutual support; a precious orna¬ 
ment and staff whereupon to lean in many trying situations : 
but to Voltaire she proved, so unlucky was he in this matter, 
little else than a broken reed, which only ran into his hand. 
We confess that, looking over the manifold trials of this poor 
philosopher with the softer, or as he may have reckoned it, the 
harder sex,—from the Dutchwoman who published his juvenile 
letters, to the Niece Denis who as good as killed him with 
racketing,—^we see, in this one province, very great scope for 
almost all the cardinal virtues. And to these internal convul¬ 
sions add an incessant series of controversies and persecutions, 
political, religious, literary, from without; and we have a life 
quite rent asunder, horrent with asperities and chasms, where 
even a stout traveller might have faltered. Over all which Cha- 
mouni-Needles and Staubbach-Falls the greAt Persijleur skims 
along in this his little poetical air-ship, more softly than if he 
travelled the smoothest of merely prosaic roads. 

Leaving out of view the worth or worthlessness of such a 
temper of mind, we are bound, in all seriousness, to say, both 
that it seems to have been Voltaire's highest conception of 
moral excellence, and that he has pursued and realised it urith 
no small success. One great praise therefore he deserves,— 
that of unity with himself; that of having an aim, and stead¬ 
fastly endeavouring after it, nay, as we have found, of attaining 
it; for his ideal Voltaire seems, to an unusual degree, mani¬ 
fested, made practically apparent in the real one. There can 
be no doubt but this attainment of PersiJUur, in the wide sense 
we here give it, was of all others the most admired and sought 
after in Voltaire’s age and country; nay, in our own age and 
country we have still innumerable admirers of it, and unwearied 
seekers after it, on every hand of us: nevertheless, we cannot 
but believe that its acme is past; that the best sense of our 
generation has already weighed its significance, and found it 
wanting. Voltaire himself, it seems to us, were he alive at this 
day, would find other tasks than that of mockery, es^ally of 
mockery in that style: it is not by Derision and Denial, Init by 
far deeper, more earnest, diviner means that aught truly great 
has been effected for mankind; that the fabric of man’s life 
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tekbeen reared, through long centuries, to its present height 
If'Wt admit that this chief of Persifleurs had a steady conscious 
aim In life, the still higher praise of having had a right or noble 
aim cannot be conceded him without many limitations, and 
may, plausibly enough, be altogether denied. 

At the same time, let it not be forgotten, that amid all these 
blighting influences, Voltaire maintains a certain indestructible 
humanity of nature ; a soul never deaf to the cry of wi'etched- 
ness; never utterly blind to the light of truth, beauty, goodness. 
It is even, in some measure, poetically interesting to observe 
this fine contradiction in him : the heart acting without direc¬ 
tions from the head, or perhaps against its directions; the man 
virtuous, as it were, in spite of himself. For, at all events, it 
will be granted that, as a private man, his existence was bene¬ 
ficial, not hurtful, to his fellow-men : the Calases, the Sirvens, 
and so many orphans and outcasts whom he cherished and 
protected, ought to cover a multitude of sins. It was his own 
sentiment, and to all appearance a sincere one : 

yed fait un peu de him ; dest man meilleut ouvra^. 

Perhaps there are few men, with such principles and such 
temptations as his were, that could have led such a life; few 
that could have done his work, and come through it with cleaner 
hands. If we call him the greatest of ^Persifleurs, let us add 
that, morally speaking also, he is the best: if he excels all men 
in universality, sincerity, polished clearness of Mockery, he per¬ 
haps combines with it as much worth of heart as, in any man, 
that habit can admit of. 

It is now wellnigh time that we should quit this part of our 
subject: nevertheless, in seeking to form some picture of Vol¬ 
taire’s practical life, and the character, outward as well as in¬ 
ward, of his appearance in society, our readers will not grudge 
us a few glances at the last and most striking scene he enacted 
there; To our view, that final visit to Paris has a strange hall- 
frivolous, half-fateful 'aspect; there is, as it were, a sort of dra¬ 
matic justice in this catastrophe, that he^ who had all his life 
hungered and thirsted after public favour, should at length die 
by excess of it; should find the 4 oor of his Heaven-on-carth 
unexpectedly thrown wide open, and enter there, only to be, as 
he himself aaid, * smothered under roses.’ Had Paris any suit- 
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able theogony or theology, as Rome and Athens had, this might 
almost be reckoned, as those Ancients accounted of death by 
lightning, a sacred death, a death from the gods; from their 
many-headed god. Popularity. In the benignant quietude of 
Ferney, Voltaire had lived long, and as his friends calculated, 
might still have lived long; but a series of trifling causes lures 
him to Paris, and in three months he is no more. At all hours 
of his history, he might have said with Alexander: " O Athen¬ 
ians, what toil do I undergo to please you I” and the last plea¬ 
sure his Athenians demand of him is, that he would die for 
them. 

Considered with reference to the world at large, this journey 
is farther remarkable. It is the most splendid triumph of that 
nature recorded in these ages; the loudest and showiest ho¬ 
mage ever paid to what we moderns call Literature; to a man 
that had merely thought, and published his thoughts. Much 
false tumult, no doubt, there was in it; yet also a certain 
deeper significance. It is interesting to see how universal and 
eternal in man is love of wisdom; how the highest and the 
lowest, how supercilious princes, and rude peasants, and all 
men must alike show honour to Wisdom, or the appearance of 
Wisdom; nay, properly speaking, can show honour to nothing 
else. For it is not in the power of all Xerxes’ hosts to bend 
one thought of our proud heart: these ' may destroy the case 
of Anaxarchus ; himself they cannot reach only to spiritual 
worth can the spirit do reverence; only in a soul deeper and 
better than ours can we see any heavenly mystery, and in 
humbling ourselves feel ourselves exalted. That the so ebul¬ 
lient enthusiasm of the French was in .this case perfectly well 
directed, we cannot undertake to say: yet we rejoice to see and 
know that such a principle exists perennially in man’s inmost 
bosom ; that there is no heart so sunk and stupefied, none so 
withered and pampered, but the felt presence of a nobler heart 
will inspire it and lead it captive. 

Few royal progresses, few Roman triumphs, have equalled 
this long triumph of Voltaire. On his journey, at Bourg-en- 
Bresse, * he was recognised,’ says Wagni^rc, ' while the horses 
' were changing, and in a few moments the whole town crowded 
‘ about the carriage; so that he was forced to lock himself for 
* some time in a room of the inn.’ The Mattre-de-poste or¬ 
dered his postillion to yoke better horses, and said to him with 
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Ml broad oath : ‘ Va bon train, crhfe mes chevaux, je m'enf—j 
W mines M de Voltaire /" At Dijon, there were persons of 
distinction that wished even to dress themselves as waiters, 
that they might serve him at supper, and see him by this 
stratagem. 

* At the barrier of Paris,* continues W^i^re, ‘the officers ashed 
if we had nothing with us contraiy to the King’s regulations : “ On my 
word, goitlemen, Ma foi. Messieurs,** replied M. de Voltaire, “ I be¬ 
lieve there is nothing contraband here except myself. ” I alighted from 
the carriage, that the inspector might more readily examine it. One of 
the guards said to his comrade : Cest, pardieu / M. de Voltaire. He 
plucked at the coat of the person who was searching, and repeated the 
same words, looking fixedly at me. I could not help laughing j then 
all gazing with the greatest astonishment mingled with respect, be^ed 
M. de Voltaire to pass on whither he pleased.’" 

Intelligence soon circulated over Paris ; scarcely could the 
arrival of Kien-Long, or the Grand Lama of Thibet, have ex¬ 
cited greater ferment. Poor Longchamp, demitted, or rather 
dismissed from Voltaire’s service eight-and-twenty years before, 
and now, as a retired map-dealer (having resigned in favour of 
his son), living quietly 'dans un petit logement d part,' a fine 
smooth, garrulous old man,—heard the news next morning in 
his remote logement, in the Estrapade; and instantly huddled- 
on his clothes, though he had not been out for two days, to go 
and see what truth was in it. 

* Several persons of my acquaintance, whom I met, told me that 
they had heard the same. I went purposely to the CafS Procope, where 
this news formed the subject of conversation among several politicians, 
or men of letters, who talked of it with warmth. To assure m5rself 
still farther, 1 wdked thence towards the Qtm des TTUaHns, where he 
had alighted the night before, and, as was said, taken up his lodging in 
a mansion near the church. Coming out from the Rue de la Seine, I 
saw afar off a great number of people gathered on the Quai, not far 
from the Pont-Royal. Approaching nearer, I observed that this crowd 
was collected in fiont of the Marquis de Villette’s Hdtel, at the comer 
of the Rue de Beaune. I inquired what the matter was. The people 
answered me, that M. de Voltaire was in that house; and they were 
waitmg to see him when he came aoL They were not sure^ however, 
wheUrn he would come out th^t day; for it was natural to think that 
an old man of e^hty-four might need a day or two of rest. From^ that 
moment, 1 no longer doubted the arrival of M. de Voltaire in Paris.’** 

u Vol i. p. Ml. “ VoL «. p. 3S3. 
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By dint of address, Longchamp, in process of time, con¬ 
trived to see his old master; had an interview of ten minutes ; 
was for falling at his feet; and wept with sad presentiments 
at parting. Ten such minutes were a great matter; for Voltaire 
had his levees and couchees, more crowded than those of any 
Emperor; princes and peers thronged his antechamber; and 
when he went abroad, his carriage was as the nucleus of a 
comet, whose train extended over whole districts of the city. 
He himself, says Wagni^re, expressed dissatisfaction at much 
of this. Nevertheless, there were some plaudits which, as he 
confessed, went to his heart. Condorcet mentions that once 
a person in the crowd, inquiring who this great man was, a 
poor woman answered, “ Oest le sauveur des Colas.** Of a quite 
different sort was the tribute paid him by a quack, in the Place 
Louis Quinze, haranguing a mixed multitude on the art of jug¬ 
gling with cards: •'Here, gentlemen,” said he, “is a trick I 
learned at Ferney, from that great man who makes so much 
noise among you, that famous M. de Voltaire, the master of us 
all!” In fact, mere gaping curiosity, and even ridicule, was 
abroad, as well as real enthusiasm. The clergy too were re¬ 
coiling into ominous groups ; already some Jesuitic drums 
ecclesiastic had beat to arms. 

Figuring the lean, tottering, lonely old man in the midst of 
all this, how he looks into it, clear and alert, though no longer 
strong and calm, we feel drawn towards him by some tie of 
affection, of kindly sympathy. Longchamp says, he appeared 
' extremely worn, though still in the possession of all his senses, 

‘ and with a very firm voice.’ The following little sketch, by 
a hostile journalist of the day, has fixed itself deeply with us: 

* M. de Voltaire appeared in full dress, on Tuesday, for the first 
time since his arrival in Paris. He had-on a red coat lined with ermine; 
a large peruk^ in the fashion of Louis XIV., black, unpowdered; and 
in which his withered visage was so buried that you saw only his two 
eyes shining like carbuncles. His head was surmounted by a square 
red cap in the form of a crown, which seemed only laid on. He had 
in his a small nibbed cane; and the public of Paris, not accus* 
tomed to see him in this accoutrement, lai^hed a good deal. This per¬ 
sonage, singular in all, wishes doubtless to have nothii^ in commou 
with ordmary racn.’‘* 

This head,—^this wondrous microcosm in the grande per» 
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rugue 4 la Louis XIV ,—^was so soon to be 4 istfiA&nted of all 
its cunning gifts; these eyes, shining like caruncles, were so 
soon to be closed in long night I—^We must now give the coro¬ 
nation ceremony, of which the reader may have heard so much: 
borrowing from this same sceptical hand, which, however, is 
vouched for by Wagnifere; as, indeed. La Harpe’s more heroical 
narrative of that occurrence is well known, and hardly differs 
from the following, except in style : 

‘ On Monday, M. de Voltaire, resolving to enjoy the triumph which 
had been so long promised him, mounted his carriage, that azure-co- 
loiured vehicle, bespangled with gold stars, which a w^ called the 
chariot of the empyrean ; and so repaired to the Academic Fran9aisc, 
whidi that day had a special meeting. Twenty-two members were 
present None of the prelates, abb^s or other ecclesiastics who belong 
to it, would attend, or take part in these singular deliberations. The 
sole exceptions were the Abbes de Boismont and Millot; the one a 
court rake-hell (/W), with nothing but the guise of his profession; the 
other a varlet (cuisire), having no favour to look for, either from the 
Court or the Church. 

‘The Acad^mie went out to meet M. de Voltaire : he was led to 
the Director’s sea^ which that office-bearer and the meeting invited him 
to accept His portrait had been hong up above it The company, 
without drawing lots, as is the custom, proceeded to work, and named 
him, by acclamation, Director for the April quarter, .'gie old man, 
once set a-going, was about to talk a great deal; but they told him, 
that they valued his health too much to hear him,—that they would 
reduce him to silence. M. d’Alembert accordingly occupied the ses¬ 
sion, by reading his de Despriaux, which had already been com¬ 
municated on a public occasion, and where he had inserted various 
flattering things for the present viator. 

• M. de Voltoire then signified a wish to viat the Secretary of the 
Acad^mie, whose apartments are above. With this gentleman he 
stayed some time; and at last set out for the Comedie Fran9aise. The 
court of the Louvre, vast as it is, was full of people waitfng for hm 
So soon as his notable vehicle came in sight, the cry aros^ Le wnla / 
The Savoyards, ffie apple-women, all the rabble of the quarter had 
assembled there; and the acclamations, Vive Vdtdrel resounded u if 
they would never end- The Marquis de Villette, who had arrived be¬ 
fore, came to hand him out of his carriage, where the Procureur^Clos 
was seatefl beside him: both these gave him their arms, and could 
scarcely extricate him from the press. On his entering the playhouse, 
a crowd of more elegance, and seized with true enthusiasm for gemus, 
stmounded him; the ladiet^ above all, threw Utemselves in his way, 
and stopped it, the better to look at him; some were seen squeezing 
forward to touch tiis clothes; some pluddng hair from his fur. M. fr 
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Due de Chartres,** not caring to advance too near, showed, though at 
a distance, no less curiosity than others. 

‘ The saint, or rather the god, of the evening, was to ocaipy the 
box belonging to the Gentlemen of the Bedchamber,** opposite that of 
the Comte d'Artois. Madame Denis and Madame de Villette were 
already there; and the pit was in convulsions of joy, awaiting the mo¬ 
ment when the poet should appear. There was no end till he placed 
himself on the front seat, beside the ladies. Then rose a cry: La 
Cmronnet and Briraid, the actor, came and put the garland on his 
head. “ Ah, Heaven! will you kill me, then ? {Ah^ Dieu / voiu voulet 
done me foire tnourir f)” cried M. de Voltaire, weeping with joy, and 
resisting this honour. He took the crown in his hand, and presented 
it to Belle-et-Bonne she withstood; and the Prince de Beauvau, seiz¬ 
ing the laurel, replaced it on the head of our Sophocles, who could 
rehise no longer. 

‘ The piece {Irhte) was played, and with more applause than usual, 
though scarcely with enough to correspond to this triumph of its author. 
Meanwhile the players were in straits as to what they should do j and 
during their deliberations the tragedy ended ; the curtmn fell, and the 
tumult of the people was extreme, till it rose again, disclosing a show 
like that of the CenUnedre. M. de Voltaire’s bust, which had been 
placed shortly before in the foyer (greenroom) of the Commie Fran- 
faise, had been brought upon the stage, and elevated on a pedestal j the 
whole body of comedians stood round it in a semicircle, with palms and 
garlands in their hands; there was a crown already on the bust. The 
pealing of musical flourishes, of drums, of trumpets, had announced the 
ceremony; and Madame Vestris held in her hand a paper, which was 
soon understood to contain verses, lately composed by the Marquis de 
Saint-Marc. She recited them with an emphasis proportioned to the 
extravagance of the scene. They ran as follows; 

Auxytux de Paris enehastti^ 

Regois en ee four un hommagt^ 

Que eonfirmera d^Age en Age 
La shire posUritil 

Mm, iu n'as pas bemn (Latteindre au ndr rivage 
Pour jomr des honneurs de VimmortaliU! 

VoLTAlKB, re^ la eourtmne 
Que Pan tnent de te priseuter ; 
ll at beau de la mMter, 

Quand Pest la Franee qui la donne /•* 

**■ Afterwards Fgalltd. 

u He himself, as is perhaps too well known, was one. 

M The Marquise de A^Uette, a foster^ld of his. 

*7 As Diyden said of Swift, so may we say: onr oousin Saint-Marc has 
no turn ft>r poetry. 
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This was encored: the actress recited it a|;ain. Next, each of them 
went forward and laid his garland round the bust. Mademoiselle 
Fanier, in a fanatical ecstas 7 , kissed it, and all the others imitated her. 

* This long ceremony, accompamed with infinite vivats^ being over, 
the curtain again dropped ; and when it rose for Nanttu, one of M. de 
Voltaire’s comedies, his bust was seen on the right-hand side of the 
stage, where it remained during the whole play. 

* M. le Comte d’Artois did not choose to show himself too openly; 
but being informed, according to his orders, as soon as M. de Voltaire 
appeared in the theatre, he had gone thither inc(^ito; and it is thought 
t hflf the old man, once when he went out for a moment, had the honour 
of a short interview with hb Royal Highness. 

* Namne finbhed, comes a new hurlyburly; a new trial for the 

modesty of our philosopher 1 He had got into hb carriage, but the 
people would not let Wm go; they threw themselves on the horses, 
they ifigeed them: some young poets even cried out to unyoke these 
nnimalg^ diaw the m^em Apollo home with their own arms; un- 
happily, there were not enthusiasts enough to volunteer thb service, and 
he at last got leave to depart, not without vivats, which he may have 
heard on the Pont-Royal, and even in hb own house. 

‘ M. de Voltaire, on reaching home, wept anew; and modestly pro¬ 
tested if he had known the people were to play so many follies, he 
would not have gone.’ 

On all these wonderful proceedings we shall leave our readers 
to their own reflections ; remarking only, that this happened on 
the 30th of March (1778), and that on the 30th of May, about 
the same hour, the object of such extraordinary adulation was 
in the article of death; the hearse already prepared to receive 
his remains, for which even a grave had to be stolen. ‘ He 

* expired,’ says Wagfnifere, ‘ about a quarter past eleven at 

* night, with the most perfect tranquillity, after having suf- 
‘ fered the cruelest pains, in consequence of those fatal drugs, 

* which his own imprudence, and especially that of the per- 

* sons who should have looked to it, made him swallow. Ten 

* minutes before his last breath, he took the hand of Morand, 
‘ his valet-de-chambre, who was watching by him; pressed it, 

* and said, “ Adieu, toon cher Morand, je me meurs. Adieu, 

* my dear Morand, 1 am gone.” These are the last words ut¬ 
tered by M. de Voltaire.’^® 

w On this dekness of Voltaire, and his death-bed deportment, many 
foolish books have been written; concerning which it b not necessary to say 
anythmg. The conduct of the Parisian cleigy, on that Occasion, seems to¬ 
tally unworthy of their doth; nor was their reward, so far as concerns these 
indtvido^, inappropriate: that of finding themselves once more bilked, <moa 
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We have still to consider this man in his specially intellecfual 
capacity ; which, as with every man of letters, is to be regarded 
are the clearest, and to all practical intents, the most important 
aspect of him. Voltaire’s intellectual endowment and acquire¬ 
ment, hi? talent or genius as a literary man, lies opened to us 
in a series of Writings, unexampled, as we believe, in two re¬ 
spects,—^their extent, and their diversity. Perhaps there is no 
writer, not a mere compiler, but writing from his own invention 
or elaboration, who has left so many volumes behind him; and 
if to the merely arithmetical, we add a critical estimate, the sin¬ 
gularity is still greater ; for these volumes are not written with¬ 
out an appearance of due care and preparation; perhaps there 
is not one altogether feeble and confused treatise, nay one feeble 
and confused sentence, to be found in them. As to variety, 
again, they range nearly over all human subjects; from Theology 
doum to Domestic Economy; from the Familiar Letter to the 


more persijtis by that strange old man, in his last decrepitude, who, ip his 
strength, had wrought them and others so many griefs. Surely the parting 
agonies of a fellow-mortal, when the spirit of our brother, rapt in the whirl¬ 
winds and thick ghastly vapours of death, clutches blindly for help, and no 
help is there, ate not the scenes where a wise faith would seek to exult, when 
it can no longer hope to alleviate 1 For the rest, to touch farther on those 
their idle tales of dying horrors, remorse and the like; to write of such, to 
believe them, or disbelieve them, or in anywise discuss them, were but a con¬ 
tinuation of the same ineptitude. He who, after the imperturbable exit of so 
many Cartouches and Thurtells, in every age of the world, can continue to 
regard the manner of a man’s death as a test of his reli^ous orthodoxy, may 
boast himself impregnable to merely terrestrial logic. Voltaire had enough 
of suffering, and of mean enough suffering to encounter, without any addition 
from theological despair. His last interview with the clergy, who had bera 
sent for by his friend, that the rites of burial might not be denied him, is 
thus describe by Wagni^re, as it has been by all other credible reporters 

'Two days before that mournful death, M. I’Abb^ Mignot, his nephew. 

‘ went to seek the Cur6 of l^nt-Sulpice and the Abb4 Gautier, and brought 
' them into his uncle’s sick-room; who, being informed that the Abbd Gauf 
‘ tier was there, "Ah, weHI" said he, "g^ve him my compliments and my 
‘ thanks.” The AU)4 spoke some words to him, exhorting him to patter^ 

* 'The Curd of Saint-Sulpice then came forward, having announced him- 

* self, and asked of M. de Voltaire, etevating his voice, fir he acknowledge^ 

' the divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ 7 Tbe sick man pushed one of his 
‘ hands against the Curd s (coif), shoving him back, and cried. 

* turning abruptly to the other side, " Let me die in peace {taisses-moi 
' nu^Hrir in paix)\" The Curd seemingly considered his penon soited. 
'and his coif tttshtmoured, by the toutdi of a philoscqfdier. He made the 
' sicknurse give Um a little bi^hing, and then went out with the Abbd 
' Guatier.' Vol. i. p. i6i. 

VOL. II. M 
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Political History; from the Pasquinade to the Epic Poem. Some 
strange gift, or union of gifts, must have been at work here; for 
the result is, at least, in the highest degree uncommon, and to 
be wondered at, if not to be admired. 

If, through all this many-coloured versatility, we try to de- 
cipher the essential, distinctive features of Voltaire’s intellect, 
it seems to us that we find there a counterpart to our theory of 
his moral character ; as, indeed, if that theory was accurate, 
we must do: for the thinking and the moral nature, distin¬ 
guished by the necessities of speech, have no such distinction 
in themselves; but, rightly examined, exhibit in every case the 
strictest sympathy and correspondence, are, indeed, but differ¬ 
ent phases of the same indissoluble unity,—a living mind. In 
life, Voltaire was found to be without good claim to the title of 
philosopher; and now, in literature, and for similar reasons, we 
find in him the same deficiencies. Here too it is not greatness, 
but the very extreme of expertness, that we recognise; not 
strength, so much as agility; not depth, but superficial extent. 
That truly surprising ability seems rather the unparalleled com¬ 
bination of many common talents, than the exercise of any 
finer or higher one: for here too the want of earnestness, of in¬ 
tense continuance, is fatal to him. He has the eye of a lynx; 
'sees deeper, at the first glance, than any other man ; but no 
second glance is given. Thus Truth, which to the philosopher, 
has from of old been said to live in a well, remains for the most 
part hidden from him; we may say for ever hidden, if we take 
the highest, and only philosophical species of Truth ; for this 
does not reveal itself to any mortal, without quite another sort 
of meditation than Voltaire ever seems to have bestowed on it. 
In fact, his deductions are uniformly of a. forensic, argumenta¬ 
tive, immediately practical nature; often true, we will admit, 
so far as they go; but not the whole truth ; and false, when 
taken for the whole. In regard to feeling, it is the same with 
him : he is, in general, humane, mildly affectionate, not with¬ 
out touches of nobleness; but light, fitful, discontinuous; *a 
smart freethinker, all things in an hour.’ He is no Poet and 
Philosopher, but a popular sweet Singer and Haranguer: in 
all senses, and in all styles, a Concionator^ which, for the most 
part, will turn out to Ite ah altogether different dtaracter. It 
ts true, in this last province he stands unrivalled ; for such an 
audience, the most fit and perfectly persuasive of all preach^: 
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but in many far higher provinces, he is neither perfect nor un¬ 
rivalled ; has been often surpassed ; was surpassed even in his 
own age and nation. For a decisive, thorough-going, in any 
measure gigantic force of thought, he is far inferior to Diderot: 
with all the liveliness he has not the soft elegance, with more 
than the wit he has but a small portion of the wisdom, that be¬ 
longed to Fontenelle : as in real sensibility, so in the delinea¬ 
tion of it, in pathos, loftiness and earnest eloquence, he cannot, 
making all fair abatements, and there are many, be compared 
with Rousseau. 

Doubtless, an astonishing fertility, quickness, address; an 
openness also, and universal susceptibility of mind, must have 
belonged to him. As little can we deny that he manifests an 
assiduous perseverance, a capability of long-continued exertion, 
strange in so volatile a man; and consummate skill in hus¬ 
banding and wisely directing his exertion. The very knowledge 
he had amassed, granting, which is but partly true, that it was 
superficial remembered knowledge, might have distinguished 
him as a mere Dutch commentator. From Newton’s Prtncipia 
to the Shaster and Vedam, nothing has escaped him: he has 
glanced into all literatures and all sciences; nay studied in 
them, for he can speak a rational word on all. It is known, for 
instance, that he understood Newton when no other man in 
France understood him ; indeed his countrymen may call Vol¬ 
taire their discoverer of intellectual England;—a discovery, it 
is true, rather of the Curtis than of the Columbus sort, yet one 
which in his day still remained to be made. Nay from all sides 
he brings new light into his country: now, for the first time^ 
to the upturned wondering eyes of Frenchmen in general, does 
it become clear that Thought has actually a kind of existence 
in other kingdoms ; that some glimmerings of civilisation had 
dawned here and there on the human species, prior to the SiicU 
de Louis Qjuatorze, Of Voltiure’s acquaintance with History, 
at least with what he called History, be it civil, religious, or 
literary; of bis innumerable, indescribable collection of fscts, 
gathered from all sources,—-from European Chronicles and State 
Papers, from eastern Zends and Jewish Talmuds^ we need not 
remind any reader. It has been objected that his information 
was often bonrowed at second-hand; that he had his plodders 
and pioneers, whcnn, as living dictionaries, he ririlfully consulted 
in time of need. This also seems to be partly true, but rie* 
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ducts little from our estimate of him: for the skill so to borrow 
is even rarer than the power to lend. Voltaire’s knowledge is 
not a mere show-room of curiosities, but truly a museum for 
purposes of teaching; every object is in its place, and there 
for its uses: nowhere do we find confusion or vain display ; 
everywhere intention, instructiveness and the clearest order. 

Perhaps it is this very power of Order, of rapid, perspicuous 
Arrangement, that lies at the root of Voltaire’s best gifts; or 
rather, we should say, it is that keen, accurate intellectual 
vision, from which, to a mind of any intensity, Order natur¬ 
ally arises. The clear quick vision, and the methodic arrange¬ 
ment which springs from it, are looked upon as peculiarly French 
qualities ; and Voltaire, at all times, manifests them in a more 
than French degree. Let him but cast his eye over any sub¬ 
ject, in a moment he sees, though indeed only to a short depth, 
yet with instinctive decision, where the main bearings of it for 
that short depth lie; what is, or appears to be, its logical co¬ 
herence ; how causes connect themselves with effects; how the 
whole is to be seized, and in lucid sequence represented to his 
own or to other minds. In this respect, moreover, it is happy 
for him that, below the short depth alluded to, his view does 
not properly grow dim, but altogether terminates : thus there 
is nothing farther to occasion him misgivings ; has he not al¬ 
ready sounded into that basis of bottomless Darkness on which 
all things firmly rest ? What lies below is delusion, imagina¬ 
tion, some form of Superstition or Folly; which he, nothing 
doubting, altogether casts away. Accordingly, he is the most 
intelligible of writers; everywhere transparent at a glance. There 
is no delineation or disquisition of his, that has not its whole 
purport written on its forehead; all is precise, all is rightly 
adjusted; that keen spirit of Order shows itself in the whole, 
anid in every line of the whole. 

If we say that this power of Arrangement, as applied both 
to the acquisition and to the communication of ideas, is Vol¬ 
taire’s most serviceable faculty in all his enterprises, we say 
nothing singular: for take the word in its largest acceptation, 
and it comprehends the whole office of Understanding, logic¬ 
ally so ; is the meant whereby man accomplishes what¬ 
ever, in the way of outward forces has been made possible for 
bf f n ; conquers all practical obstacles, and rises to be the *king 
of fhla lower world,’ It is the oigan of all that Knowledge 
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which can properly be reckoned synonymoui with Power; for 
hereby man strikes with wise aim, into the infinite agencies 
of Nature, and multiplies his own small strength to unlimited 
degrees. It has been said also that man may rise to be the 
‘ god of this lower world but that is a far loftier height, not 
attainable by such power-knowledge, but by quite another sort, 
for which Voltaire in particular shows hardly any aptitude. 

In truth, readily as we have recognised his spirit of Method, 
with its many uses, we are far from ascribing to him any per¬ 
ceptible portion of that greatest praise in thinking, or it writ¬ 
ing, the praise of philosophic, still less of poetic Method; which, 
especially the latter, must be the fruit of deep feeling ds well 
as of clear vision,—of genius as well as talent; and is much 
more .likely to be found in the compositions of a Hooker or a 
Shakspeare than of a Voltaire. The Method discernible in Vol¬ 
taire, and this on all subjects whatever, is a purely business 
Method. The order that arises from it is not Beauty, but, at 
best, Regularity. His objects do not lie round him in pictorial, 
not always in scientific grouping; but rather in commodious 
rows, where each may be seen and come at, like goods in a 
well-kept warehouse. We might say, there is not the deep 
natural symmetry of a forest oak, but the simple artificial sym¬ 
metry of a parlour chandelier. Compare, for example, the plan 
of the Henriade to that of our so barbarous Hamlet. The plan 
of the former is a geometrical diagram by Fermat; that of the 
latter a cartoon by Raphael The Henriadet as we see it com¬ 
pleted, is a polished, square-built Tuileries : Hamlet is a mys¬ 
terious star-paved Valhalla and dwelling of the gods. 

Nevertheless, Voltaire’s style of Method is, as we have said, 
a business one; and for his purposes more available thsm any 
other. It carries him suriftly through his work, and carries his 
reader swiftly through it; there is a prompt intelligence between 
the two ; the whole meaning is communicated clearly, an4 com¬ 
prehended without effort From this also it may follow, that 
Voltaire will please the young more than he does the old; that 
the first perusal of him will please better than the second, if 
indeed any second be thought necessary. But what merit (and 
it is considerate) the pleasure and profit of this first pmisal 
presupposes, must be honestly allowed him. Herein, it seems 
to us, lies the grand quality in all his performances. These 
Histories 6f his, for instance, are felt, in spite of their sparkling 
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rapidity, and knowing air of philosophic insight, to be among 
the shallowest of all histories ; mere beadrolls of exterior occur¬ 
rences, of battles, edifices, enactments, and other quite super¬ 
ficial phenomena; yet being clear beadrolls, well adapted for 
memory, and recited in a lively tone, we listen with satisfaction, 
and learn somewhat; learn much, if we began knowing nothing. 
Nay sometimes the summary, in its skilful though crowded ar¬ 
rangement, and brilliant well-defined outlines, has almost a poeti¬ 
cal as well as a didactic merit. Chcirles tht Twelfth may still 
pass for a model in that often-attempted species of Biography; 
the clearest details are given in the fewest words; we have 
sketches of strange men and strange countries, of wars, adven¬ 
turers, negotiations, in a style which, for graphic brevity, rivals 
that of Sallust. It is a line-engraving, on a reduced scale, of 
that Swede and his mad life; without colours, yet not without 
the fore-shortenings and perspective observances, nay not alto¬ 
gether without the deeper harmonies, which belong to a true 
Picture. In respect of composition, whatever may be said of 
its accuracy or worth otherwise, we cannot but reckon it greatly 
the best of Voltaire’s Histories. 

In his other prose works, in his Novels, and innumerable 
Essays and fugitive pieces, the same clearness of order, the 
same rapid precision of view, again forms a distinguishing merit. 
His Zadigs and Baboucs and Candides^ which, considered as 
products of imagination perhaps rank higher with foreigners 
fhan any of his professedly poetical performances, are instinct 
with this sort of intellectual life: the sharpest glances, though 
from an oblique point of sight, into at least the surface of hu¬ 
man lifi^- into the old familiar world of business; which truly, 
fix>m his oblique station, looks oblique enough, and yields store 
of ridiculous combinations. Xbc Wit, manifested chiefly in 
these and the like performances, but ever flowing, unless pur¬ 
posely restrained, in boundless abundance from Voltaire’s mind, 
haa iSe^ often and duly celebrated. It lay deep-rooted in his 
nature; the inevitable produce of such an understanding with 
sutdi a character, and was from the first likely, as it actually 
proved in the latter period of his life, to become the nmin dia 
lect in which he spoke and even thought. Doing ^ justice to 
the inexhaustifc^ readiness, the quick force, the polish^ acute¬ 
ness of Voltaire’s Wit, we may remark, at the same time^ that 
it was nowise the highest apecies oC employment for such a 
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mind as his; that, indeed, it ranks essentially among the low¬ 
est species even ot Ridicule. It is at all times mere logical 
pleasantry i a gaiety of the head, nol of the heart i there is 
scarcely a tnrinkling of Humour in the whole of his numberless 
sallies. Wit of this sort cannot zaaintain a demure sedateness, 
a grave yet infinitely kind aspect, warming the inmost soul with 
true loving mirth; it has not even the force to laugh outright, 
but can only sniff and titter. It grounds itself, not on fond 
sportful sympathy, but on contempt, or at best on indifference. 

It stands related to Humour as Prose does to Poetry; of which, 
in this department at least, Voltaire exhibits no symptom. The 
most determinedly ludicrous composition of his, the PucelU^ 
which cannot, on other grounds, be recommended to any reader, 
has no higher merit than that of an audacious caricature. True, 
he is not a buffoon; seldom or never violates the rules, we shall 
not say of propriety, yet of good breeding: to this negative 
praise he is entitled. But as foi any high claim to positive 
praise, it cannot be made good. We look in vain, through his 
whole writings, for one lineament of a Quixote or a Shandy; 
even of a Hudibras or Battle of the Books. Indeed it has been 
more than once observed, that Humour is not a national gift 
with the French in late times; that since Montaigne’s day it 
seems to have wellnigh vanished from among them. 

Considered in his technical capacity of Poet, Voltaire need 
not, at present, detain us very long. Here too his excellence 
is chiefly intellectual, and shown in the way of business-like 
method. Everything is well calculated for a given end’; there 
is the utmost logical fitness of sentiment, of incident, of general 
contrivance. Nor is he without an enthusiasm that sometimes 
resembles inspiration; a clear fellow-feeling for the personages 
of his scene he always has; with a chameleon susceptibility he 
takes some hue of every object; if he cannot be that object, he 
at least plausibly enacts it. Thus we have a result everywhere 
consistent with itself; a contrivance, not without nice d^ust- 
ments and brilliant aspects, which pleases with that old plea¬ 
sure * difficulties overcome,’ and the visible correspondence 
of means to end. That the deeper portion of our soul sits, 
silent, unmoved under all this; recognising no universal; ever¬ 
lasting Beauty, but only a modish Elegance, less the Worie of 
a poetical creation than a process of the toilette, occasion 

no surprise. It slfP^ffics only that Voltaire vms a Jiftnch poet. 
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And wrote as the French people of that day required and ap- 
pVoved. We have long known that French poetry aimed at a 
different result from ours; that its splendour was what we 
should call a dead, artificial one; not the manifold soft summer 
glories of Nature, but a cold splendour, as of polished metal. 

On the whole, in reading Voltaire's poetry, that adventure 
of the Caff de Procofe should ever be held in mind. He was 
not without an eye to have looked, had he seen others looking, 
into the deepest nature of poetry; nor has he failed here and 
there to cast a glance in that direction : but what preferment 
could such enterprises earn for him in the Caff de Procope f 
What could it profit his all-precious ‘fame’ to pursue them 
farther ? In the end, he seems to have heartily reconciled him¬ 
self to use and wont, and striven only to do better what he saw 
all others doing. Yet his private poetical creed, which could 
not be a catholic one, was, nevertheless, scarcely so bigoted as 
might hrve been looked for. That censure of Shakspeare, which 
elicited a re-censure in England, perhaps rather deserved a 

* recommendatory epistle,’ all things being considered. He 
call* Shakspeare * a genius foil of force and fertility, of nature 

* and sublimity,* though unhappily ‘ without the smallest spark 

* of good taste, or the smallest acquaintance with the rules;’ 
which, in Voltaire’s dialect, is not so false; Shakspeare having 
really almost no Parisian don^o^f whatever, and walking through 
‘ fhe rules,’ so often as he sees good, with the most astonishing 
tranquillity. After a fair enough account of Hamlet, the best 
of those * farces monstrueuses qu'on appelle tragfdies' where, 
however, there are * scenes so beautiful, passages so grand and 
so terrible,’ Voltaire thus proceeds to resolve two great prob¬ 
lems : 

‘ The first, how so many wonders could accumulate in a single head; 
for it must be confessed that all the divine Shakspeare’s plays are writ¬ 
ten in. this taste; the second, how men’s minds could have been elevated 
so as to look at these plays with transport; and how they are still fol¬ 
lowed after, in a century which has produced Addison’s Catot 

‘Our ast onishment at foe first wonder will ceas^ when we under¬ 
stand that Shak^>eare took all bis tragedies from histories or romances; 
and in foi* case he only turned into verse foe .romance of Claudius, 
Gertrude atfd Hamids written in full by Saxo Grammaticus^ to whom 
befoepndae, , 

‘The second part of the problem, foat b to say, the pleasure men 
fake fo these tragedies, presents a Uttle more dUfieulty; but here b {en 
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phers. 

‘ The English chjurmen, the sailors, hackney-coachmen, shop-por¬ 
ters, butchers, clerks even, are passionately fond of shows; give them 
cock-fights, bull-baitings, fencing-matches, burials, duels, gibbets, witch¬ 
craft, apparitions, they run thither in crowds; nay there is more than 
one patrician as curious as the populace. The citizens of London found, 
in Shakspeare’s tragedies, satisfaction enough for such a turn of mind. 
The courtiers were obliged to follow the torrent: how can you help ad¬ 
miring what the more sensible part of the town admires ? There was 
nothing better for a hundred and fifty years: the admiration grew with 
age, and became an idolatry. Some touches of genius, some happy 
verses full of force and nature, which you remember in spite of yourself, 
atoned for the remainder, and soon the whole piece succeeded by the 
help of some beauties of detail.*'* 

Here, truly, is a comfortable little theory, which throws 
light on more than one thing. However, it is couched in mild 
terms, comparatively speaking. Frederick the Great, for ex¬ 
ample, thus gives his verdict: 

* To convince yourself of the wretched taste that up to this day pr^ 
vails in Germany, you have only to visit the public theatres. You will 
there see, in action, the abominable plays of Shakspear^ translated into 
our language; and the whole audience fainting with rapture {JepAmer 
{tease's in listening to those ridiculous farcer worthy of the savages of 
Canada. I call them such, because they sin against all the mles of the 
theatre. One may pardon those mad sallies in Shakspeare, for the birth 
of the arts is never the point of their maturity. But here, even now, we 
have a Goetz de Berlichingen^ which has just made its appearance on the 
scene; a detestable imitation of those misemble English pieces; and the 
pit applauds, and demands with enthusiasm the repetition these dis¬ 
gusting ineptitudes (de ces ddgotUanUsplatU$tdes).^ 

We have not cited these criticisms with a view to impugn 
them; but simply to ascertain where the critics themselves arO 
standing. This passage of Frederick’s has even a touch of 
pathos in it; may be regarded as the expiring cry of in 

that country, who sees himself suddenly beleagured by strange, 
appalling Supernatural Influences, which he mistakes for Lap- 
land witchcraft or Cagliostro jugglery; which nevertheless Swell 
up round him, irrepressible, higher, ever higher; and so he 
drowns, grasping his opera-hat in an ocean of * digo^tdnUs 

» (Suvret, t. xlvH. p. 300. 

^ De la LUtiratun Allemaade; Berlin. 1780. We quotefirpm the com- 
pnadoil, (hetki i» den ZeaguisteM der MitMeadem, s. xai. 
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PiftHtudes.' On the whole, it would appear that Voltaire’s view 
of poetry was radically different from ours; that, in fact, of 
what we should strictly call poetry, he had almost no view what¬ 
ever. A Tragedy, a Poem, with him is not to be * a manifes¬ 
tation of man's Reason in forms suitable to his Sensebut 
rather a highly complex egg-dance, to be danced before the 
King, to a given tune and without breaking a single egg. Never¬ 
theless, let justice be shovm to him, and to French poetry at 
huge. This latter is a peculiar growth of our modem ages; 
has been laboriously cultivated, and is not without its own value. 
We have to remark also, as a curious fact, that it has been, at 
one time or other, transplanted into all countries, England, 
Germany, Spain; but though under the sunbeams of royal pro¬ 
tection, it would strike root nowhere. Nay, now it seems fall¬ 
ing into the sere and yellow leaf in its own natal soil; the axe 
has already been seen near its root; and perhaps, in no great 
lapse of years, this species of poetry may be to the French, 
what it is to all other nations, a pleasing reminiscence. Yet 
the elder French loved it with zeal; to them it must have had 
a true worth : indeed we can understand how, when Life itself 
consisted so much in display, these representations of Life may 
have been the only suitable ones. And now, when the nation 
feels itself called to a more grave and nobler destiny among 
nations, the want of a new literature also begins to be felt. As 
yet, in looking at their too purblind, scrambling controversies 
of Romanticists and Classicists^ we cannot find that our ingeni¬ 
ous neighbours have done much more than make a commence¬ 
ment in this enterprise; however, a commencement wems to 
be made; they are in what may be called the eclectic state; 
trying all things,, German, English, Italian, l^panish, with a 
candour and real love of improvement, which give the best 
omens of. a still higher success. From the peculiar gifts of 
the French, and their peculiar spiritual position, we may 
expect, had they once, more attained to an original style, 
man y important benefits, and important act^essions to the 
Literature of the Wodd. Meanwhile, in, considering and duly 
estimating what that people has in pasttijaiM accomplished, 
Voltaire must always 1 ^ redconed among thdr most men* 
torious Poets. Inferior in what we may call general poetic 
temper^ent to Racine; greatly inferior, in some points it, 
to Corhmllie, he has an intdlectual vivacity, a quideness both 
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of sight and of invention, which belongs to neither of these 
two. We believe lliat, among foreign nations, his Tragedies, 
such works as Zaire and MaAomel, are considerably the most 
esteemed of this school 

However, it is nowise as a Poet, Historian or Novelist, that 
Voltaire stands so prominent in Europe; but chiefly as a reli¬ 
gious Polemic, as a vehement opponent of the Christian Faith. 
Viewed in this last character, he may give rise to many grave 
reflections, only a small portion of which can here be so much 
as glanced at. We may say, in general, that his style of con¬ 
troversy is of a piece with himself i not a higher, and scarcely 
a lower style than might have been expected from him. As, in 
a moral point of view, Voltaire nowise wanted a love of truth, 
yet had withal a still deeper love of his own inteiest in truth ; 
was, therefore, intrinsically no Philosopher, but a highly accom¬ 
plished Trivialist; so likewise, in an intellectual point of view, 
he manifests himself ingenious and adroit, rather than noble 
or comprehensive; fights for truth or victory, not by patient 
meditation, but by light sarcasm, whereby victory may indeed, 
for a time, be gained; but little Truth, what can be named 
Truth, especially in such matters as this, is to be looked for. 

No one, we suppose, ever arrogated for Voltaire any praise 
of originality in this discussion; we suppose there is not a 
single idea, of any moment, relating to the jThristian Religion, 
in all his multifarious writings, that had not been set forth again 
and again before his enterprises commenced. The labours of 
a very mixed multitude, from Porphyry down to Shaftesbury, 
including Hobbeses, Tindals, Tolands, some of them sceptics 
of a much nobler class, had left little room for merit in this 
kind; nay, Bayle, his own countryman, had just finished a life 
spent in preaching scepticism precisely similar, and by methods 
precisely similar, when Voltaire appeared on the arena. Indeed, 
scepticism, as we have before observed, was at this period uni¬ 
versal among the higher ranks in France, with whom Voltmre 
chiefly a$sociated. It is only in the merit and demerit of grind¬ 
ing down this grain into food for the people, and inducing so 
many to ^t of it, that Voltaire can claim any singularity. 
However, we quarrel not with him on this head: there may ^ 
cases where the want of originality is even a moral merit But 
it is a much more serious ground of offence that he intermeddle 
in Religion^ without being Umself, in any measure reUgioua; 
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tSiat he entered the Temple and continued there, with a levity, 
which, in any Temple where men worship, can beseem no 
brother man; that, in a word, he ardently, and with long-con¬ 
tinued effort, warred against Christianity, without understand¬ 
ing beyond the mere superficies what Christianity was. 

His polemical procedure in this matter, it appears to us, 
must now be admitted to have been, on the whole, a shallow 
one. Through all its manifold forms, and involutions, and re¬ 
petitions, it turns, we believe exclusively, on one point: what 
Theologians have called the ‘ plenary Inspiration of the Scrip¬ 
tures.* This is the single wall, against which, through long 
years, and with innumerable battering-rams and catapults and 
pop-g^ns, he unweariedly batters. Concede him this, and his 
ram swings freely to and fro through space: there is nothing 
farther it can even aim at. That the Sacred Books could be 
aught else than a Bank-of-Faith Bill, for such and such quanti¬ 
ties of Enjoyment, payable at sight in the other world, value 
received ; which bill becomes waste paper, the stamp being 
questioned :—^that the Christian Religion could have any deeper 
foundation than Books, could possibly be written in the purest 
nature of man, in mysterious, ineffaceable characters, to which 
Books, and all Revelations, and authentic traditions, were but 
a subsidiary matter, were but as the light whereby that divine 
WTiting was to be read;—^nothing of this seems to have, even 
in the faintest manner, occurred to him. Yet herein, as we 
believe that the whole world has now begun to discover, lies 
the real essence of the question; by the negative or affirmative 
decision of which the Christian Religion, anything that is worth 
rollin g by that name, must fall, or endure forever. We believe 
also, that the wiseir minds of our age have already come to 
agreement on this question; or rather never were divided re¬ 
garding it. Christianity, the ‘Worship of Sorrow,* has been 
recognised as divine, on far other grounds than ‘ Essays on 
Miracles,* and by considerations infinitely deeper than would 
avail in any mere * trial by jury.* He who argues against it, 
or for it, in this mariner, may be regarded as mistaking its 
nature: the Ithuriel, though to our eyes he wears a body and 
‘■he fashion of armour, cannot be wounded with material steel. 
Our fathers were wiser than we, when they said in deepest 
what we often hear in shallow mockery, that. Re¬ 
ligion is * hot of Sense, but 6f Faith riot of Understanding, 
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but of Reason. He who finds himself without the latter, who 
by all his studying has failed to unfold it in himself, may have 
studied to great or to small purpose, we say not which; but of 
the Christian Religion, as of many other things, he has and 
can have no knowledge. 

The Christian Doctrine we often hear likened to the Greek 
Philosophy, and found, on all hands, some measurable way 
superior to it; but this also seems a mistake. The Christian 
Doctrine, that Doctrine of Humility, in all senses godlike and 
the parent of all godlike virtues, is not superior, or inferior, or 
equal, to any doctrine of Socrates or Thales ; being of a totally 
different nature; differing from these, as a perfect Ideal Poem 
does from a correct Computation in Arithmetic. He who com¬ 
pares it with such standards may lament that, beyond the, mere 
letter, the purport of this divine Humility has never been dis¬ 
closed to him ; that the loftiest feeling hitherto vouchsafed to 
mankind is as yet hidden from his eyes. 

For the rest, the question how Christianity originated is 
doubtless a high question ; resolvable enough, if we view only 
its surface, which was all that Voltaire saw of it; involved in 
sacred, silent, unfathomable depths, if we investigate itsinterior 
meanings; which meanings, indeed, it may be, every new age 
will develop to itself in a new manner and with new degrees 
of light; for the whole truth may be called infinite, and to 
man's eye discernible only in parts; but the question itself is 
nowise the ultimate one in this matter. 

We understand ourselves to be risking no new assertion, 
but simply reporting what is already the conviction of the 
greatest of our age, when we say,—^that cheerfully recognising 
gratefully appropriating whatever Voltaire has proved, or any 
other man has proved, or shall prove, the Christian Religion, 
once here, cannot again pass away ; that in one or the other 
form, it will endure through all time ; that as in Scripture, so 
also in the heart of man, is written, * the Gates of Hell shall 
not prevail against it.’ Were the memory of this Faith never 
so obscured, as, indeed, in all times, the coarse passions and 
perceptions of the world do all but obliterate it in the hearts 
of most; yet in every pure soul, in every Poet and Wise Man, 
it finds a new Missionary, a new Martyr, till the great v<dume 
of Universal History is finally closed, and man’s destinies are 
fulfUkd in this earth. * It is a height to which the human 
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' species were &ted and enaMed to attain; and from which, 

‘ havingr once attained it, they can never retrograde.’ 

These things, which it were far out of our place to attempt 
adequately elucidating here, must not be left out oi sight in 
appreciating Voltaire’s polemical worth. We find no trace of 
these, or of any the like essential considerations having been 
present with him, in examining the Christian Religion; nor in¬ 
deed was it consistent with his general habits that they should 
be so. Totally destitute of religious Reverence, even of com¬ 
mon practical seriousness; by nature or habit, undevout both 
in heart and head; not only without any Belief, in other than 
a material sense, but without the possibility of acquiring any, 
he can be no safe or permanently useful guide in this investiga¬ 
tion. We may consider him as having opened the way to future 
inquirers of a truer spirit; but for his own part, as having en¬ 
gaged in an enterprise, the real nature of which was wellnigt 
unknown to him; and engaged in it with the issue to be an¬ 
ticipated in such a case; producing chiefly confusion, disloca¬ 
tion, destruction, on aU hands; so that the good he achieved 
is still, in these times, found mixed with an alarming proportion 
of evil, from which, indeed, men rationally doubt whether much 

of it will in any time be separable. 

We should err widely too, if, in estimating what quantity, 
altogether overlooking what quality, of intellect Voltaire may 
have manifested on this occasion, we took the result produced 
as any measure of the force applied. His task was not one of 
Affirmation, but of Denial; not a task of erecting and rearing 
up, which is slow and laborious; but of destroying and over- 
turning, which in most cases is rapid and far easier. The force 
necessary for him was nowise a great and noble one; but a 
g maii, in some respects a mean one; to be nimbly and se^iv 
ably put in use. The Ephesian Temple, which it had employed 
many wise heads and strong arms for a Ufetime to build, could 
be »»built by one madman, in a single hour. - 

Of such errors, deficiencies and positive misdeeds, it ap¬ 
pears to us a just criticism must accuse Voltaire; at the same 
time, we can nowise join in the condemnatoiy clamour which 
so many worthy persons, not without the best intentions, to this 
day keep up against him. His whole character seems to be 
p fafit enough, common enough, had not extraneous influence 
so perVertnd our views regarding it: nor, moraUy speaking, is 
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it a worse character, but considerably a better one, than be¬ 
longs to the mass of men. Voltaire’s aims in opposing the 
Christian Religion were unhappily of a mixed nature ; yet, after 
all, very nearly such aims as we have often seen directed against 
it, and often seen directed in its favour: a little love of finding 
Truth, with a great love of making Proselytes ; which last is in 
itself a natural, universal feeling; and if honest, is, even in the 
worst cases, a subject for pity, rather than for hatred. As a 
light, careless, courteous Man of the World, he offers no hate¬ 
ful aspect; on the contrary, a kindly, gay, rather amiable one ; 
hundreds of men, with half his worth of disposition, die daily, 
and their little world laments them. It is time that he too 
should be judged of by his intrinsic, not by his accidental quali¬ 
ties ; that justice should be done to him also; for injustice can 
profit no man and no cause. 

In fact, Voltaire’s chief merits belong to Nature and him¬ 
self ; his chief faults are of his time and country. In that 
famous era of the Pompadours and Encyclop^dies^ he forms the 
main figfure ; and was such, we have seen, more by resembling 
the multitude, than by differing from them. It was a strange 
age, that of Louis XV.; in several points, a novel one in the 
history of mankind. In regard to its luxury and depravity, to 
the high culture of all merely practical and material faculties, 
and the entire torpor of all the purely contemplative and spi¬ 
ritual, this era considerably resembles that of the Roman Em¬ 
perors. There too was external splendour and internal squalor; 
the highest completeness in all sensual arts, including among 
these not cookery and its adjuncts alone, but even • effect-paint¬ 
ing’ and * effect-writing only the art of virtuous living was a 
lost one. Instead of Love for Poetry, there was | Taste’ for it; 
refinement in manners, with utmost coarseness in morals : in 
a word, the strange spectacle of a Social System, embracing 
large, cultivated portions of the humaif species, and founded 
only on Atheism. With the Romans, things went what we 
should call their natural course: Liberty, public spirit quietly 
declined into caput^mortuums Self-love, Materialism, Baseness 
even to the disbelief in all possibility of Virtue, stalked more 
and more imperiously abroad; till the bodyrpolitic, long since 
deprived of its vital circulating ffuidst had now become a putrid 
carcass, and fell in pieces to be the prey of ravenous wolves. 
Then was. there, under these Attilas and Alarics, a world-spec- 
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tacle of destruction and despair, compared with which the 
Aiten-commemorated ‘ horrors of the French Revolution,’ and all 
Napoleon’s wars, were but the gay jousting of a tournament to 
file sack of stormed cities. Our European community has 
escaped the like dire consummation ; and by causes which, as 
may be hoped, will always secure it from such. Nay, were 
there no other cause, it may be asserted, that in a common¬ 
wealth where the Christian Religion exists, where it once has 
existed, public and private Virtue, the basis of all Strength, 
never can become extinct; but in every new age, and even from 
the deepest decline, there is a chance, and in the course of 
ages a certainty of renovation. 

That the Christian Religion, or any Religion, continued to 
exist; that some martyr heroism still lived in the heart of 
Europe to rise against mailed Tyranny when it rode trium¬ 
phant,—^was indeed no merit in the age of Louis XV., but a 
happy accident which it could not altogether get rid of. For 
that age too is to be regarded as an experiment, on the great 
scale, to decide the question, not yet, it would appear, settled 
to universal satisfaction : With what degree of vigour a politi¬ 
cal systtfn, grounded on pure Self-interest, never so enlightened, 
but without a God or any recognition of the godlike in man, 
can be expected to flourish ; or whether, in such circumstances, 
a political system can be expected to flourish, or even to subsist 
at all ? It is contended by many that our mere love of personal 
Pleasure, or Happiness as it is called, acting on every individual, 
with such dearness as he may easily have, will of itself lead 
him to respect the rights of others, and wisely employ his own; 
to fulfil, on a mere principle of economy, all the duties of a 
good patriot; so that, in what respects the State, or the mere 
social existence of mankind, Belief, beyond the testimony of the 
senses, and Virtue, beyond the very common Virtue of loving 
what is pleasant and hating what is painful, are to be con¬ 
sidered as supererogatory qualifications, as ornamental, not 
essential. Many there are, on the other hand, who pause oyer 
this doctrine; cannot discover, in such a universe of conflicting 
ato m s , any principle by which the whole shall cohere; for if 
every man’s selfishness, infinhdy-expansive, is to be hemmed- 
in only by the kifinitely-expansive selfishness of every other 
man, it seems as if we should have a world of nwitually-repul- 
sive bodies with no centripetal force to bind them together: 
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in which case, it is well known, they would, by and by, diffuse 
themselves over space, and constitute a remarkable Chaos, but 
no habitable Solar or Stellar System. 

If the age of Louis XV. was not made an experimentum 
crusts in regard to this question, one reason may be, that such 
experiments are too expensive. Nature cannot afford, above 
once or twice in the thousand years, to destroy a whole world 
for purposes of science; but must content herself with destroy¬ 
ing one or two kingdoms. The age of Louis XV., so far as it 
went, seems a highly illustrative experiment. We are to remark 
also, that its operation was clogged by a very considerable dis¬ 
turbing force; by a large remnant, namely, of the old faith in 
Religion, in the invisible, celestial nature of Virtue, which our 
French Purifiers, by their utmost efforts of lavation, had not 
been able to wash away. The men did their best, but no man 
can do more. Their worst enemy, we imagine, will not accuse 
them of any undue regard to things unseen and spiritual: far 
from practising this invisible sort of Virtue, they cannot even 
believe in its possibility. The high exploits and endurances of 
old ages were no longer virtues, but ‘ passionsthese antique 
persons had a taste for being heroes, a certain fancy to die- 
for the truth; the more fools they! With ovxPhilosophes, the 
only virtue of any civilisation was what they call ‘Honour,’ 
the sanctioning deity of which is that wonderful ‘Force of Pub¬ 
lic Opinion.’ Concerning which virtue of Honour, we must 
be permitted to say, that she reveals herself too clearly as 
the daughter and heiress of our old acquaintance Vanity, who 
indeed has been known enough ever since the foundation of 
the world, at least since the date of that ‘ Lucifer, son of the 
Morning i but known chiefly in her proper character of strol¬ 
ling actress, or cast-clothes Abigail; and never, till n^ 
era, had seen her issue set up as Queen and all-sufficient Dic- 
tatress of man’s whole soul, prescribing with nicest precision 
what, in all practical and all moral innergendes, he was to 
do and to forbear. Again, with regard to this same Fd'ce Of 
PublicOffinion, it is a force wdl known to all of us; respected^ 
valued as of indispensaWe utility, but nowise recognised as a 
final or divine force. We might ask. What ffivin^ what truly 
great thing had evd: been effected by this force ? Was it the 
Force bf Public Ojnnion that drove CokuUbuS tO Atneric^V John 
K^ler, hot to fore sumptuously among Rodolph’s’Astrologer 

VOL. II. * 
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and Firewaters, but to perish of want, discovering the true 
System of the Stars ? Still more ineffectual do we find it as 
a basis of public or private Morals. Nay, taken by itself, it 
may be called a baseless basis: for without some ulterior sane* 
tion, common to all minds; vrithout some belief in the nece^ 
sary, eternal, or which is the same, in the supramundane, di* 
vine nature of Virtue, existing in each individual, what could 
the moral judgment of a thousand or a thousand-thousand in¬ 
dividuals avail us? Without some celestial guidance, whence¬ 
soever derived, or howsoever named, it appears to us the Force 
of Public Opinion would, by and by, become an extremely un¬ 
profitable one. “Enlighten Self-interest 1” cries the Pkilosophej 
do but sufficiently enlighten it 1” We ourselves have seen en- 
ligfhtenedSelf-interests, ere now; and truly, for most part, their 
light was only as that of a hom-lantem, sufficient to guide the 
bearer himself out of various puddles; but to us and the world 
of comparatively small advantage. And figure the human spe¬ 
cies, liW an endless host, seeking its way onwards through 
undiscovered Time, in black darkness, save that each had his 
hom-lantem, and the vanguard some few of glass I 

However, we will not dwell on controversial niceties. What 
we had to ranark was, that this era, called of Philosophy, was 
in itself but a poor era; that any little morality it had was 
chiefly borrowed, and from those very ages which it accounted 
so barbarous. For this ‘Honour,’ this ‘Force of Public Opinion,’ 
is not asserted, on any side, to have much renovating, but only 
a sustaining or preventive power; it cannot create new Virtue, 
but at best may preserve what is already there. Nay, of the 
age of Louis XV. we may say that its very Power, its material 
strength, its knowledge, aU that it had, was borrowed. It 
boasted itself to be an age of illumination; and truly illu- 
i[TM tiat ian there was, of its kind: only, except the illuminated 
windows, almpst nothing to be seen thereby. None of those 
great.Doctrines or Ijiuititutions'tiuu have ‘made man in all 
points a man ;* none eyen of those Discoveries that have the 
most subjected esctomal N^re to his purposes, were made in 
that age. What Plough or Printing-press, wihat Chivalry, or 
Christianity, nay what SteaiiKngine^ or Quakeri^ or Trial 
by Jury, did Aese EncyclopedUta invent for mankind ? !I^ey 
invented simply nothing: not ohe of man’s virtues^ not on* ^ 
man^ >• ^ *kein; in aU these wpects the sfe: ^ 
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Louis XV. is among the most barren of recorded ages. In* 
deed, the whole trade of our Philosophes was directly the op* 
posite of invention: it was not to produce, that they stood 
there; but to criticise, to quarrel with, to rend in pieces, what 
had been already produced;—a quite inferior trade; some¬ 
times a useful, but on the whole a mean trade: often the fruit, 
and always the parent, of meanness, in cv«y mind that per¬ 
manently follows it. 

Considering the then position of affairs, it is not singular 
that the age of Louis XV. should have been what it was; an 
age without nobleness, without high virtue or high manifesta¬ 
tions of talent; an age of shallow clearness, of polish, self-con¬ 
ceit, scepticism and all forms of Persiflage, As little does it 
seem surprising, or peculiarly blamable, that Voltaire, the 
leading man of that age, should have partaken largely of all 
its qualities. True, his giddy activity took serious effect; the 
light firebrands, which he so carelessly scattered abroad, kin¬ 
dled fearful conflagrations: but in these there has been good 
as well as evil; nor is it just that, even for the latter, he, a 
limited mortal, should be charged with more than mortal’s 
responsibility. After all, that parched, blighted period,*and 
the period of earthquakes and tornadoes which followed it, have 
now wellnigh cleared away: they belong to the Past, and for 
us, and those that come after us, are not without their benefits, 
and calm historical meaning. 

* The t hinlting heads of all nations,* says a deep obsarver, ^ * had in 
seoet come to majority; and in a mistaken feeling of their vocation, 
the more fiercely against antiquated omstiaint The Man of Letters is, 
by opposed to a Priesthood of old standing: the litoary class and 

the clerical most wage a war of exterminatimi, when they are divided; 
for both strive after one place. Sudi division became mme and mmre 
perceptible^ the nearer we approached the period of Enxopew manh<^, 
the epoch of triumphant L^uning; and Khowle(4;e and Faithcame into 
more decided contradiction. In ^e prevailing Faith, as was thought, 
lay the reason of the universal d^;radatic«; ^ by a more and mote 
Knowledge men hrqped. to remove it On aU hands, the Re¬ 
ligious; feeling suffered, under manifold attacks against its actual manner 
of agfthmt t^ frnrms in which hitherto it had emboAed itself. 

The result of that modrnn way of Thought was named Philosophy ; and 
in this all was included that opposed itselfto the andeht way offfioaght, 
eqpedally, thereforei eH that oppo^ itoelf to.RdigUm< Tte 

agftinrt the C!athnlie Faith paiiiiwl | ‘ by degreesk-into hktred 
against the Biblf^ against the Christian Religkm, and atlast against Re- 
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ligion alt(^ether. Nay more, this hatred of Religion naturally extended 
itself over all objects of en^uaasm in general; proscribed Fancy and 
Feeling, Morality and love of Art, the Future and the Antique; placed 
man, with an effort, foremost in the series of natural productions; and 
changed the infinite, creative music ofthe Universe into the monotonous 
clatter of a boundless Mill, which, turned by the stream of Chance,^ and 
sw imming thereon, was a Mill of itself, without Architect and Miller, 
properly a genuine perpetuum mobile^ a real self-grinding Mill. 

* One enthusiasm was generously left to poor mankind, and rendered 
indispensable as a touchstone of the highest culture, for all jobbers in 
the same: Rnt hnsiasm for this magnanimous Philosophy, and above all, 
for these its priests and mystagogues. France was so happy as to be the 
birthplace and dwelling of this new Faith, which had thus, from patch« 
of pure knowledge, been pasted together. Low as Poetry ranked in 
this new Churdi, there were some poets among them, who, for effect’s 

made use of the old ornaments and old lights; but in so doing, 
ran a risk of kindling the new world-system by ancient fire. More cun¬ 
ning brethren, howevmr, were at hand to help; and always in season 
poured cold water on the warming audience. The members of this 
Church were restlessly employed in clearing Nature, the Earth, the Souls 
of men, the Sciences, from all Poetry; obliterating every vestige of the 
Holy; disturbing, by sarcasms, the memory of all lofty occurrences and 
lofty men; disroNug the world of all its variolated vesture. • • • Pity 
that Nature conthmed so wondrous and incomprehensible, so poetical 
and infinite, all efforts to modernise her notwithstanding! However, if 
anywhere an old superstition, of a higher world and the lik^ canie to 
light, instantly, on all hands, was a springing of rattles; that, if possible, 
the dangerous spark might be extingubhed, by applianc^ of philosophy 
and wit: yet Tolerance was the watchword of the cultivate; and in 
France, above all, synonymous with Philosophy. Highly remarkable 
b thb histoiy of modem Unbelief; the key to all the vast phenomena 
of recent thnes. Not till last century, till the latter half of it, does the 
novelty begin; and in a little while it expands to an imm^rable bulk 
and variety! a second Refoimatioii, a more comprehensive, and more 
was unavoidable; and naturally it first vbited that land which 
was the most modernised, and had the longest lain in an asthenic state, 
from want of fireedoflk • • • 

* At die present epodi, howeveri we stand enough to look back 

with a fidendty smile on^those b 3 igone days; and even in those marvel- 
knis follies to dbcero curious crystallbatkms of histwical matter. Thai^* 
fully will we stret^ not our hands to those Men of Letters and PMio- 
wphest for thb deluskm too r^uiied to be exhausted, and the scientific 
side of things to have full value given it Mote beauteous and many- 
coloured stands Poety, like a leafy India, when oontiasted with the cold, 
dead Spitsbergen of that Closet*Lo^ That in the middle of ^e glob^ 

India,.lo warm and lordly, m^t exist, ittttst also^a cold motionless 
edit^Aiad’iriiSt mist' batead of the starry shy, and a long night, tnake 
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both Poles uninhabitable. The deep meaning of the laws of Mechanism 
lay heavy on those anchorites in the deserts ofunderstandii^t the diarm 
of the first glimpse into it overpowered them: the Old avenged itself on 
them; to the first feeling of self-consciousness, they sacrificed, with won¬ 
drous devotedness, what was holiest and fairest in the world; and were 
the first that, in practice, again recognised and preached forth the sacred¬ 
ness of Nature, the infinitude of Ajt, the independence of Knowledge, 
the worth of the Practical, and the all-presence of the Spirit of History; 
and so doing, put an end to a Spectre-dynasty, more potent, universal 
and terrific than perhaps they themselves were awaru ot*** 

How far our readers will accompany Novalis in such high- 
soaring speculation, is not for us to say. Meanwhile, that the 
better part of them have already, in their own dialect, united 
with him, and with us, in candid tolerance, in clear acknow¬ 
ledgment, towards French Philosophy, towards this Voltaire 
and the spiritual period which bears his name, we do not hesi¬ 
tate to believe. Intolerance, animosity can forward no cause; 
and least of all beseems the cause of moral and religious truth. 
A wise man has well reminded us, that ‘in any controversy, 

‘ the instant we feel angry, we have already ceased striving 
' for Truth, and begun striving for Ourselves.’ Let no man 
doubt but Voltaire and his disciples, like all men and all things 
that live and act in God’s world, will one day be found to have 
' worked together for good.’ Nay that, with all his evil, he 
has already accomplished good, must be admitted in the so¬ 
berest calculation. How much do we include in this little 
word: He gave the death-stab to modem Superstition I That 
horrid incubus, which dwelt in darkness, shunning the light, 
is passing away; with all its racks, and poison-chalices, and 
foul sleeping-draughts, is passing away without return. It was 
a most weighty service. Does not the cry of “ No Popery,” and 
some vague terror or sham-terror of ‘ Smithfield fires,’ still act 
on certain minds in these very days? He who sees even a little 
way into the signs of the times, sees well that both the Smith- 
field fires, and the Edinburgh thumb-screws (for these too must 
be held in remembrance) are things which have long, very long, 
lain behind us; divided from us by a wall of Centuries, trans¬ 
parent indeed, but more impassable than adamant. For, as 
we said. Superstition is in its death-lair: the last agonies may 
endure for decades, or for centuries; but it carries the iron in 
its heart, and will not vex the earth any more. 

n Nwalis SckrifitH. i. s. io8. 
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That, with Superstition, Religion is also posing away, 
to us a still more ungrounded fear. Religion cannot 
pass away. The burning of a little straw may hide the stars 
of tie sky; but the stars are there, and will reappear. On the 
whole, we must repeat the often-repeated saying, that it is un¬ 
worthy a religious man to view an irreligious one either with 
alarm or aversion ; or with any other feeling than regret,^ and 
hope, and brotherly commiseration. If he seek Truth, is he 
not our brother, and to be pitied? If he do not seek Truth, 
is he not still our brother, and to be pitied still more ? Old 
Ludovicus Vives ha-< a story of a clown that killed his ass be¬ 
cause it had drunk up the moon, and he thought the world 
could ill spare that luminary. So he killed his ass, ut lunam 
reddereU The clown was well-intentioned, but unwise. Let us 
not imitate him: let us not slay a faithful servant, who has 
carried us fer. He has not drunk the moon ; but only the 
reflection of the moon, in his own poor water-pail, where too, 
it may be, he was drinking with purposes the most harmless. 



NOVALIS.* 

[1829.] 

A NUMBER of years ago, Jean Paul’s copy of Novalis led him 
to infer that the German reading-world was of a quick disposi¬ 
tion ; inasmuch as, with respect to books that required more 
than one perusal, it declined perusing them at all. Paul’s N(h 
valiSt we suppose, was of the first Edition, uncut, dusty, and lent 
him from the Public Library with willingness, nay with joy. 
But times, it would appear, must be considerably changed since 
then; indeed, were we to judge of German reading habits from 
these Volumes of ours, we should draw quite a different con¬ 
clusion to Paul’s ; for they are of the fourth Edition, perhaps 
therefore the ten-thousandth copy, and that of a Book demand¬ 
ing, whether deserving or not, to be oftener read than almost 
any other it has ever been our lot to examine. 

Without at all entering into the merits of Novalis, we may 
observe that we should reckon it a happy sign of Lit^ture, 
were so solid a fashion of study here and there established in 
all countries: for directly in the teeth of most * intellectual tea- 
circles,’ it may be asserted that no good Book, or good thing 
of any sort, shows its best fece at first; nay that the common¬ 
est quality in a true work of Art, if its excellence have any 
depth and compass, is that at first sight it occasions a certain 
disappointmentperhaps even, mingled with its undeniable 
beauty, a certain feeling of aversion. Not as if we meant, by 
this remark, to cast a stone at the old guild of literary Impro¬ 
visators, or any of that diligent brotherhood, whose trade it is 
to blow soap-bubbles for their fellowKareatures; whicbbubWeSr 
of course, if they are not seen and admired this moment^ 
will be altogether lost to men’s eyes the next Considerh^ 
the use of these tdowers,^ in civilised com m un it i e s, we rather 
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wish them strong lungs, and all manner of prosperity: but 
simply we would contend that such soap-bubble guild should 
not become the sole one in Literature; that being undisputably 
the strongest, it should content itself with this pregminence, 
and not tyrannically annihilate its less prosperous neighbours. 
For it should be recollected that Literature positively has other 
aims than this of amusement from hour to hour ; nay perhaps 
that this, glorious as it may be, is not its highest or true aim. 
We do say, therefore, that the Improvisator corporation should 
be kept within limits; and readers, at least a certain small class 
of readers, should understand that some few departments of 
human inquiry have still their depths and difficMlties; that the 
abstruse is not precisely synonymous with the absurd; nay 
that light itself may be darkness, in a certain state of the eye¬ 
sight ; that, in short, cases may occur when a little patience 
and some attempt at thought would not be altogether superflu¬ 
ous in reading. Let the mob of gentlemen keep their own 
{pround, and be happy and applauded there: if they overstep 
t hat ground, they indeed may flourish the better for it, but the 
reader will suffer damage. For in this way, a reader, accus¬ 
tomed to see through everthing in one second of time, comes 
to forget that his wisdom and critical penetration are finite and 
not infinite; and so commits more than one mistake in his con¬ 
clusions. The Reviewer too, who indeed is only a preparatory 
reader, as it were a sort of sieve and drainer for the use of 
more luxurious readers, soon follows his example: these two 
react still farther on the mob of gentlemen; and so among 
them all, with this action and reaction, matters grow worse and 
worse. 

It rather seemS to us as if, in this respect of faithfulness 
in readily, the Germans were somewhat ahead of us English; 
at we have no such proof to show of it as that fourth Edi¬ 
tion of Navalis. Our, Coleridge's Friend, for example, and 
Biographia UUraria are but a slight business compared with 
these Schri/tm; little more than the Alphabet, and that in gilt 
letters^ of such Philosophy and Art as is here taught in the form 
of Grammar and Rhetorical Compend; yet Coleridp's works 
wtfe triumphantly condemned by the whole reviewing world, 
as cleajrly unintelligiUe; and among x^dei^,th^,have,still 
l^t w weeen chrculation; like living brooks, hidden for the 
present 'under mountains of froth and theatrical snow-papa?, 
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and which only at a distant day, when these mountains shall 
have decomposed themselves into gas and earthy residuum, 
may roll forth in their true limpid shape, to gladden the general 
eye with what beauty and everlasting freshness does reside in 
them. It is admitted too, on all hai«e, that Mr. Coleridge is a 
man of ‘ genius,’ that is, a man having more intellectual insight 
than other men; and strangely enough, it is taken for gpranted, 
at the same time, that he has less intellectual insight than any 
other. For why else are his doctrines to be thrown out of doors, 
without examination, as false and worthless, simply because 
they are obscure ? Or how is their so palpable falsehood to be 
accounted for to our minds, except on this extraordinary ground: 
that a man able to originate deep thoughts (such is the mean¬ 
ing of genius) is unable to fee them when originated; that the 
creative intellect of a Philosopher is destitute of that mere 
faculty of logic which belongs to * all Attorneys, and men edu¬ 
cated in Edinburgh’ ? The Cambridge carrier, when asked 
whether his horse could “draw inferences,” readily replied, 

“ Yes, anything in reasonbut here, it seems, is a man of 
genius who has no similar gift. 

We ourselves, we confess, are too young in the study of 
human nature to have met with any such anomaly. Never yet 
it been our fortune to fall in with any man of genius whose 
conclusions did not correspond better with his premises, and 
not worse, than those of other men; whose genius, when it 
once came to be understood, did not manifest itself in a deeper, 
fuller, truer view of all things human and divine, than the 
clearest of your so laudable * practical men’ had claim to. Such, 
we say, has been our uniform experience; so uniform, that we 
now hardly ever expect to see it contradicted. True it is, the 
old Pythagorean argument of * the master said it,’ has long 
since ceased to be available : in these days, no man, except 
the Pope of Rome, is altogether exempt from error ofjudg^ 
ment; doubtless a man of genius may chance to adopt falie 
opinions; nay rather, like all other sons of Adam, except th&k 
same enviable Pope, musi occasionally adopt such. Neverthe^' 
less, we reckon it a good maxim. That no errOT is fully cttofuted’^ 
till we have shen hot only iMai it is an error, bat how ft became 
one ; till finding that it dashes with the pTindples of truth 
established in our own mind, we find also in what way it hkd 
seethed to harmonise tirith the prihdJtleS of truth established 
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in that other mind, perhaps so unspeakably superior to ours. 
Treated by this method, it still appears to us, according to the 
old Uying, that the errors of a wise man are literally more in¬ 
structive than the truths of a fool. For the wise man travels 
in lofty, far-seeing regions^ the fool, in low-lying, high-fenced 
lanes: retracing the footsteps of the former, to discover where 
hjs deviated, whole provinces of the Universe are laid open to 
us; in the path of the latter, granting even that he have not 
deviated at, all, little is laid open to us but two wheel-ruts and 
two hedges. 

On these grounds we reckon it more profitable, in almost 
an y case, to have to do with men of depth “than with men of 
shallowness: and were it possible, we would' read no book that 
was not written by one of the former class; all members of 
which we would love and venerate how perverse soever they 
might seem to us at first; nay though, after the fullest inves¬ 
tigation, we still found many things to pardon in them. Such 
of our readers as at all participate in this predilection will not 
blame us for bringing them acquainted with Novalis, a man of 
the most indisputable talent, poetical and philosophical; whose 
qpinions, extraordinary, nay altogether wild and baseless as they 
often appear, are not without a strict coherence in his own mind, 
and will lead any other mind, that examines them faithfolly, 
into endless considerations; opening the strangest inquiries, 
new truths, or new possibilities of truth, a whole unexpected 
world of thoug ht, wher^ whether for belief or denial, the deep¬ 
est questions await us. • 

In what is called reviewing such a book as this, we are 
aware that to the judicious craftsman two, methods present them¬ 
selves. The fost and most convenient is, for the Reviewer to 
perch himself resolutely, as it were, on the shoulder of his Au¬ 
thor, and therefrom to show as if he commanded him and looked 
down on him by natural superiority of stature. Whatsoever the 
great says or does, the little man shall treat , with an air 
of knowingness and light condescending mockery; professing, 
wirii much covert sarcasm, that this and that other is l^yond 
his compr^ensum, and cunningly asking his , readers if th^ 
comprehend it t Herein jt,will help him mightily, if, besides de¬ 
scription, be can .^uote a few passages, which, in their detached 
state, and taken most probably in <pute a wrong ascaptMUm. oi 
the.wtll^fM sound stnags^ and to. certain hearers, even 
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absurd; all which will be easy enough, if he have any handt* 
ness in the business, and address the right audience; truths, 
as this world goes, being true only for those that have some un¬ 
derstanding of them; as, for instance, in the Yorkshire Wolds, 
and Thames Coalrships, Christian men enough might be found, 
at this day, who, if you read them the Thirty-ninth of the Prin^ 
cipia^ would ‘ grin intelligence from ear to ear.* On the other 
hand, should our Revievyey meet with any passage, the wisdom 
of which, deep, plain,##^ palpable to the simplest, might cause 
misgivings in the reiriier, as if here were a man of half-unknown 
endowment, whom perhaps it were better to wonder at than 
laugh at, our Reviewer either suppresses it, or citing it with an 
air of meritorious candour, calls upon his Author, in a tone of 
conunand and encouragement, to lay aside his transcendental 
crotchets, and write always thus, and he will admire him, 
Whereby the reader again feels comforted; proceeds swim¬ 
mingly to the conclusion of the ‘ Article,’ and shuts it with a 
victorious feeling, not only that he and the Reviewer understand 
this man, but also that, with some rays of fancy and the like, 
the man is little better than a living mass of darkness. 

In this way does the small Reviewer triumph over great 
Authors; but it is the triumph of a fool. In this way too does 
he recommend himself to certain readers, but it is the recom¬ 
mendation of a parasite, and of no true servant. The servant 
would have spoken truth, in this case; truth, that it might have 
profited, however harsh: the parasite glozes his master with 
sweet speeches, that he may filch applause and certain ‘gui¬ 
neas per shet,’ from him; substituting for ignorance which was 
harmless, error which is not so. And yet to the vulgar reader, 
naturally enough, that flattering unqtion is full of solacement 
In fact, to a reader of this sort few things can be more alarm¬ 
ing than to find that his own little Parish, where he lived so 
snug and absolute is, after all, not the whole Universe; ^t 
beyond the hill which screened his house from the east wind, 
and grew, his kitchen-vegetables so sweetly, there are othcx hiUs^ 
and other hamlet, nay n^ountains and towered cit^; with ah' 
which, if he would continue to pass Coy a get^irapher, he .rnnstl 
forthwith make himself acqiiiainted. Now. this Revi^iser, ofren^ 
^s. feUo'vy Parishioner, is a safe man; leads him .{deaswtly to 
th(? hill-tq>. shows him that indeed Aere ara . or ,sesm to be,, 
other expanses, these, top of bouoclless extcDAt t bot ^th ,oni|j 
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’cloud mountains, and fatamorgana cities; the true charactei 
of that region being Vacuity, or at best a stony desert tenanted 
bjf Olyphons and Chimeras. 

'IRtirely, if printing is not, like courtier speech, * the art of 
thought,* all this must be blamable enough. Is it the 
Reviewer’s real trade to be a pander of laziness, self-conceit and 
all manner of contemptuous stupidity on the part of his reader; 
carefully ministering to these propensities; carefully fencing- 
off whatever might invade that fool’s-pairadise with news of dis¬ 
turbance? Is he the priest of Literaturfe^’and Philosophy, to 
interpret their mysteries to the common man; as a faithful 
preacher, teaching him to understand what is adapted for his 
understanding, to reverence what is adapted for higher under¬ 
standings than his ? Or merely the lackey of Dulness, striving 
for certain wages, of pudding or praise, by the month or quarter, 
to perpetuate the reign of presumption and triviality on earth ? 
If the latter, will he not be counselled to pause for an instant, 
and reflect seriously, whether starvation were worse or were 
better than such a dog’s-existcnce ? 

Our reader perceives that we are for adopting the second 
method with regard to Novalis; that we wish less to insult over 
this highly-gifted man, than to gain some insight into him; that 
we look upon his mode of being and thinking as very singular, 
but not therefore necessarily very contemptible; as a matter, 
in feet, worthy of examination, and difficult beyond most others 
to examine wisely and with profit. Let no man expect that, in 
this case, a Samson is to be led forth, blinded and manacled, 
to make him sport. Nay, might it not, in a spiritual sense, be 
death, as surely it would be damage, to the small man himself? 
For is not this habit of sneering at all ^eathess, of forcibly 
bringing down all greatness to his own height, one chief cause 
which keeps that height so very inconsiderable? Come of it 
what may* we have no refreshing dew for the small man’s 
vanity in this place; nay rather, as charitable brethren, and 
follow-sufferers from thkt same evil, we would gladly lay the 
sickle to that reed-grbvo of self-conceif, which has grown round 
him, and reap It altogether away, that sO the true fighre of Ae 
world, and his own true figure, might no longer be Utterly hid¬ 
den from him. 0oes this our brother, dictt, refuse to sMsebm- 
patiy us, without Such allurements? He must eseu retain our 
beSI'f^heS) knd abide bjr hiS own hearth. 
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Farther, to the honest few who still go along with us on this 
occasion, we are bound in justice to say that, far from looking 
down on Novalis, we cannot place either them or ourselves on 
a level with him. To explain so strange an individuality, to 
exhibit a mind of this depth and singularity before the minds 
of readers so foreign to him in every sense, would be a vain 
pretension in us. With the best will, and after repeated trials, 
we have gained but a feeble notion of Novalis for ourselves : 
his Volumes come before us with every disadvantage; they are 
the posthumous works of a man cut off in early life, while his 
opinions, far from being matured for the public eye, were still 
lying crude and disjointed before his own; for most part written 
down in the shape of detached aphorisms, ‘ none of them,’ as 
he says himself, ‘ untrue or unimportant to his own mind,' but 
naturally requiring to be remodelled, expanded, compressed, as 
the matter cleared up more and more into logical unity; at best 
but fragments of a great scheme which he did not live to realise. 
If his Editors, Friedrich Schlegel and Ludwig Tieck, declined 
commenting on these Writings, we may well be excused for de¬ 
clining to do so. * It cannot be our purpose here,’ says Tieck, 

* to recommend the following Works, or to judge them; pro- 
‘ bable as it must be that any judgment delivered at this stage 
' of the matter would be a premature and unripe one: for a 
‘ spirit of such originality must first be comprehended, his will 

* understood, and his loving intention felt and replied to; so 
‘ that not till his ideas have taken root in other minds, and 
‘ brought forth new ideas, shall we see rightly, from the his- 

* torical sequence, what place he himself occupied, and what 

* relation to his country he truly bore.’ 

Meanwhile, Novalis is a figure of such importance in Ger¬ 
man Literature, that no student of it can pass him by without 
attention. If we must not attempt interpreting this Work for 
our readers, we are bound at least to point out its existence, 
and according to our best knowledge direct such of them as 
tdce an interest in the matter how to investigate it farther for 
their own benefit. For this purpose, it may be well fhat we 
leave our Author to speak chiefly for himself; subjoining only 
such expositions as cannot be dispensed udth for even verbal 
intelligibility, and as we can offer On our own surety with some 
degree of confidence. By wOy of basis to the whOlO inquiry, 
wtfiefbt somO particulars of his short life; a part Of our task 
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which Tieck’s clear and graceful Narrative, given as * Preface 
to the Third Edition/ renders easy for us. 

Friedrich von Hardenberg, better known in Literature by 
the pseudonym * Novalis,' was bom on the ad of May 1772, at 
a country residence of his family in the Grafschaft of Mansfeld, 
in Saxony. His father, who had been a soldier in youth, and 
still retained a liking for that profession, was at this time Di> 
rector of the Saxon Salt-works; an office of some considerable 
trust and dignity. Tieck says, * he was a vigorous, unweariedly 
' active man, of open, resolute character, a true German. His 
* religious feelings made him a member of the Herrahut Com- 
' munion; yet his disposition continued gay, frank, rugged 
‘ and downright.' The mother also was distinguished for her 
worth; * a pattern of noble piety and Christian mildness;' vir¬ 
tues which her subsequent life gave opportunity enough for 
exercising. 

On the young Friedrich, whom we may continue to call 
Novalis, the qualities of his parents must have exercised more 
than usual influence; for he was brought up in the most re¬ 
tired manner, with scarcely any associate but a sister one year 
older than himself, and the two brothers that were next to him 
in age. A decidedly religious temper seems to have infused it¬ 
self^ under many benignant aspects, over the whole family: in 
Novalis especially it continued the raling principle through life; 
manifested no less in his scientific speculations than in his feel¬ 
ings and conduct. In childhood he is said to have been remark¬ 
able chiefly for the entire, enthusiastic affection with which he 
loved his mother; and for a certain still, secluded disposition, 
such that he took no pleasure in boyish sports, and rather 
shunned the society c^. other children. Tieck mentions that, 
till his ninth year, he was reckoned nowise quick of apprdien- 
sion; but at this period^ , strangely enough, some violent biliary 
disease* which had almost cut him off, seemed to awaken his 
feculties into proper life, and he became the readiest, eag^rest 
learner all h^^enckes his schplarship. 

In his eighteenth year, afytji a few months of pr^aration 
in some Gymna^m, the only instruction he appears to have 
received in any public sdbooh ho repaired to JenSt; oud con¬ 
tinued there for three years; after which he qient one se es o n 
in the l<eiprig; University, and ainotheri :'to complete bis stuoies,' 
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in of Wittenberg. It seems to have been at Jena that he 
became acquainted with Friedrich Schlegel; where also, we 
suppose, he studied under Fichte. For both of these men he 
conceived a high admiration and affection; and both of them 
had, clearly enough, *a great and abiding effect on his whole 
life.’ Fichte, in particular, whose lofty eloquence and clear 
c alui enthusiasm are said to have made him irresistible as a 
teacher,* had quite gained Novalis to his doctrines; indeed the 
Wissenschaftslehre, which, as we are told of the latter, *he 
studied with unwearied zeal,’ appears to have been the ground¬ 
work of all his future speculations in Philosophy. Besides these 
metaphysical inquiries, and the usual attainments in classical 
literature, Novalis seems * to have devoted himself with ardour 

* to the Physical Sciences, and to Mathematics the basis of 

* them:’ at an early period of his life he had read much of 
History ‘with extraordinary eagerness;’ Poems had from of 
old been * the delight of his leisure particularly that species 
denominated Mdhrchen (Traditionary Tale), which continued 
a favourite with him to the last, as almost from infancy it had 
been a chosen amusement of his to read these compositions, 
and even to recite such, of his own invention. One remark¬ 
able piece of that sort he has himself left us, inserted in Hein- 
rick von Ofterdingen, his chief literary performance. 

But the time had now arrived when study must become 
subordinate to action, and what is called a profession be fixed 
upon. At the breaking-out of the French War, Novalis had 
been seized with a strong and altogether unexpected taste for a 
military life; however, the arguments and pressing entreaties 
of his friends ultimately prevailed over this whim; it seems to 
have been settled that he should follow his father’s line of oc¬ 
cupation ; and so, about the end of 1794, he removed to Am- 
stadt in Thurin^a, * to train himself in practical affairs under 
the Kreis-Amtmann Just’ In this Kms-Amtmann (M^ger 
of a Circle) he found a wise and kind friend; applied himself 
honestly to business ; and in aU his serious calculations may 
have looked forward to a life, as smooth and commonplace as 
his past years had beeiL One incident, and that too of no un- 

t SchctOhig. we have been informed, gives aoconnt of Fichte and hh 

to the following effect: • Tne Phttosophy of hke 

‘ • it appeared onty tor a moment, but ft kfiidml a file amhdi will 

^ llQVII fiMPQMT# 
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usual sort, appears, in Tieck’s opinion, to have altered the whole 
form of his existence. 

* It was not very long after his arrival at Amstadt, when in a coun¬ 
try mansion of the neighbourhood, he became acquainted with Sophie 

von K-• The first glance of this fair and wonderfully lovely form 

was decisive for his whole life j nay, we may say that the feeling, which 
now penetrated and inspired him, was the substance and essence of his 
whole life. Sometimes, in the look and figure of a child, there will 
stamp itself an expression, which, as it is too angelic and ethereally b^u- 
tiful, we are forced to call unearthly or celestial; and commonly, at sight 
of stch purified and almost transparent faces, there comes on us a fear 
that they are too tender and delicately fashioned for this life; that it is 
Death, or Inunortality, which looks forth so expressively on us from 
these glancing eyes; and too often a quick decay converts our mournful 
foreboding into certainty. Still more affecting are such figures when 
their first period is happily passed over, and they come before us bloom- 
mg on the eve of maidho<^. All persons that have known this wondrous 
loved one of our Friend, agree in testifying that no d«cription can ex¬ 
press in what grace and celestial harmony the fiiir being moved, what 
beauty shone in her, what softness and majesty encircled her. Novalis 
became a poet every time he chanced to speak of it She had concluded 
her year when he first saw her: the spring-and summer of 

1795 were the blooming time of his life; ev^ hour that he could spare 
from business he spent in Gniningen; and in the fall of that same year 
he obtained the vdshed-for promise from Sophie’s parents.* 

Unhappily, however, these halcyon days were of too short 
continuance. Soon after this, Sophie fell dangerously sick *of 
a fever, attended with pains in the side and her lover had the 
worst consequences to fear. By and by, indeed, the fever left 
her; but not the pain, ‘which by its violence still spoiled for 
her many a feir hour,' and gave rise to variouft apprehensions, 
though the Physician asserted that it was of no impor^ce. 
Partly satisfied with this favourable prognostication, Novalis had 
gone to Weissenfels, to his parents ,* and was fill! of business; 
being now appointed Auditor in the department of which his 
fiuher was Director: through winter the news frc»n GrUningen 
were of a favourable sort; in spring he visited the family him¬ 
self, and found his Sophie to, all appearance weU. But sud¬ 
denly, in summer, his hopes and occupations were interrui^ed 
by tidings that * she was in Jena, and had undergone a surgical 
Operhrion.’ Ifer disease was an abscess in the liver; it ^ 
;l^en,her wish that he should not hear of her, 4hngeif tfflih e 
wOtht were over. The Jena Surgeon gave hopes of recovmy. 
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though a slow one ; but ere long the operation had to be re¬ 
peated, and now it was feared that his patient’s strength was 
too far exhausted. The young maiden bore all this with in¬ 
flexible courage and the cheerfulest resignation: her Mother 
and Sister, Novalis, with his Parents and two of his Brothers, 
all deeply interested in the event, did their utmost to comfort 
her. In December, by her own wish, she returned home; but 
it was evident that she grew weaker and weaker. Novalis went 
and came between Griiningen and Weissenfels, where also he 
found a house of mourning; for Erasmus, one of these two 
Brothers, had long been sickly, and was now believed to be 
dying. 

‘ The 17th of March,’ says Tieck, * was the fifteenth birthday of his 
Sophie; and on the 19th, about noon, she departed. No one durst tell 
Novalis these tidings; at last his Brother Carl undertook it The poor 
youth shut himself up, and after three days and three nights of weeping, 
set out for Amstadt, that there, with his true friend, he might be near 
the spot, which now hid the remains of what was dearest to him. On 
the 14th of April, his Brother Erasmus also left this world. Novalis 
wrote to inform his Brother Carl of the event, who had been obliged to 
make a journey into Lower Saxony; “Be of good courage,” said he, 
“Erasmus has prevailed; the flowers of our fair garland are dropping 
off Here, one by one, that they may be united Yonder, lovelier and 
forever.”* 

Among the papers published in these Volumes are three 
letters, written about this time, which mournfully indicate the 
author’s mood. ‘ It has grown Evening around me,’ says he, 
while I was looking into the red of Morning. My grief is 
boundless as my love. For three years she has been my hourly 
thought. She alone bound me to life, to the country, to my oc¬ 
cupations. With her I am parted from all; for now I scarcely 
have myself BXiy ntore. But it has grown Evening; and 1 

* feel as if I had to travel early; and so I would fain be at rest, 
and see nothing but kind faces about meall in her spirit 

* would I live, be soft and mild-hearted as she was.’ And again, 
some weeks later: ‘ I live over the old, bygone life here, in still 

* meditation. Yesterday I was twenty-^ve yea^ old, I was 

* in, Griiningen, and stood beside her grave. It is a friwdly 

* spot; ^closed with simple white railing; lies apart, and Ibigh. 

* There is still room in it The vUlage^ mth its blooming^' 
'.dens^ leans up round the hill-; and at this point midttliattthe 

* exa liwa itself in blue distances I know you would have liked 

YOU II. 0 
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' to stand by me, and stick the flowers, my birthday gifts, one 

* by one into her hillock. This time two years, she made me 

* a gay present, with a flag and national cockade on it. To- 

* day her parents gave me the little things which she, stiU joy- 

* fully, had received on her last birthday. Friend,—it con- 
‘ tinues Evening, and will soon be Night. If you go away, 

* think of me kindly, and visit, when you return, the still house, 

* where your Friend rests forever, with the ashes of his beloved. 

* Fare you well!’—Nevertheless, a singular composure came 
over him; from the very depths of his grief arose a peace and 
pure joy, such as till then he had never known. 

* In this season,’ observes Tieck, * Novalis lived only to his sorrow: 
it was natural for him to r^;ard the visible and the invisible world as 
one; and to distinguish Life and Death only by his longing for the lat¬ 
ter. At the same time too, Life became for him a glorified Life; and his 
whole being melted away as into a bright, conscious vision of a higher 
Existence. From the sacredness of Sorrow, from heartfelt love and the 
pious wish for death, his temper and all his conceptions ire to be ex¬ 
plained : and it seems possible that this time, with its deep griefs, planted 
in him the germ of death, if it was not, in any case, his appointed lot 
to be so soon snatched away from us. 

* He remained many weeks in Thuringia; and came back comforted 
and truly purified, to his engagements; which he pursued more zealously 
than ever, though he now r^arded himself as a stranger on the earth. 
In this period, some earlier, many later, especially in the Autumn of this 
year, occur most of those compositions, which, in the way of extract and 

we have here given to the Public, under the title of FragnuHts; 
lo likewise the Hymns t« Night.* 

Such is our Biographer’s account of this matter, and of the 
weighty inference it has led him to. We have detailed it the 
more minufely, and almost in the v^ words of the text, the 
better to put our readers in a condition for judging on what 
grounds Tieck rests his opinion, That herein lies the k^ to the 
wdiole spiritual history of Novalis, that ‘ the feeling which now 

* penetrated and msp!i*ed him may be said to have been the 

* substance of bis life/ It Would ill become u$ to conti^ict 
one so well qualified to judge of all subjects, and whb enjc^ed 
such pecttlias opportunities for forming a judgment of 
this; meanwhile we may say that; to ouir oum minds, afew^ 
eonildesatibn, die certainty‘Of this hypothesis #U1 nowise‘be- 
^me ciear. Or mther, peihap^ tt is to Ihe expression, 10 
tafi'definhinuiteattd excie^ve language iti-Wldeh thehypioiliesis 
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is worded, that we should object; for so plain does the truth 
of the case seem to us, we cannot but believe that Tieck him¬ 
self would consent to modify his statement. That the whole 
philosophical and moral existence of such a man as Novalis 
should have been shaped and determined by the death of a 
young girl, almost a child, specially distinguished, so far as is 
shown, by nothing save her beauty, which at any rate must 
have been very short-lived,—will doubtless seem to every one 
a singular concatenation. We cannot but think that some re¬ 
sult precisely similar in moral effect might have been attained 
by many different means ; nay that by one means or another, it 
would not have failed to be attained. For spirits like Novalis, 
earthly fortune is in no instance so sweet and smooth, that it 
does not by and by teach the great doctrine of Entsagen, of ‘ Re¬ 
nunciation,’ by which alone, as a wise man well known to Herr 
Tieck has observed, ‘ can the real entrance on Life be properly 
said to begin.’ Experience, the grand Schoolmaster, seems 
to have taught Novalis this doctrine very early, by the wreck 
of his first passionate wish ; and herein lies the real influence 
of Sophie von K, on his character; an influence which, as we 
imagine, many other things might and would have equally 
exerted : for it is less, the severity of the Teacher than the apt¬ 
ness of the Pupil that secures the lesson ; nor do the purifying 
effects of frustrated Hope, and Affection which in this world 
will ever be homeless, depend on the worth or loveliness of its 
objects, but on that of the heart which cherished it, and can 
draw mild wisdom from so stem a disappointment. We do 
not say that Novalis continued the same as if this young maiden 
had not bem; causes and eflects ’connecting every mdn and 
thing with every other extmd through all Time' and Space ; 
but surely it appears unjust to represent him as so altogether 
pliant in the hands of Accident; a mere pipe for Fortune to 
play tunes on; and which sounded i mystic, deep, almost un¬ 
earthly melody, simply bemuse a young woman was bdiutiflil 
and mortal 

We feel the more justified in these hard-hearted and so^un- 
romantic strictures, on readii^ thf Very next ^paragraph of 
Tieck’s Narrative. Directly on the back of this occurrence, 
Novalis goes to Freyberg; and there ip 179 *^ it may be^ there¬ 
fore, somewhat more or jmmeilrhat lesO than a yeai^/ a^ the 
deatb of Ids iirst iove< forms an actpudhtauiciSi and an engage* 
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ment to marry, with a ‘Julie von Ch-*! Indeed, ever after* 

wards, to the end, his life appears to have been more than 
usually cheerful and happy. Tieck knows not well what to say 
of this betrothment, which in the eyes of most Novelreaders 
will have so shocking an appearance: he admits that ‘ perhaps 
to any but his intimate friends it may seem singularasserts, not* 
withstanding, that ‘ Sophie, as may be seen also in his writings, 

* continued the centre of his thoughts; nay, as one departed, 

* she stood in higher reverence with him than when visible and 
‘ nearand hurrying on, almost as over an unsafe subject, de¬ 
clares that Novalis felt nevertheless * as if loveliness of mind 
and person might, in some measure, replace his loss and so 
leaves us to our own reflections on the matter. We consider 
it as throwing light on the above criticism; and greatly restrict¬ 
ing our acceptance of Tieck’s theory. 

Yet perhaps, after all, it is only in a Minerva-Press Novel, 
or to the more tender Imagination, that such a proceedingwould 
seem very blamable. Constancy, in its true sense, may be 
called the root of all excellence; especially excellent is con¬ 
stancy in active well-doing, in friendly helpfulness to those that 
love us, and to those that hate us: but constancy in passive 
suffering, again, in spite of the high value put upon it in Cir¬ 
culating Libraries, is a distinctly inferior virtue, rather an ac¬ 
cident than a virtue, 'and at all events is of extreme rarity in 
this world. To Novalis, his Sophie might still be as a saintly 
presence, moumfiil and unspeakably mild, to be worshipped 
in the inmost shrine of his monory: but worship of this 
sort is not man's sole business; neither should we censure 
Novalis that he dries his tears, and once more looks abroad 
with hope on the earth, which is still, as it was before, the 
strangest complex of mystery and light, of joy as well as sor¬ 
row.; * Life bdongs to the living;; and he that lives must be 
prepared for vicissitudes.* The questionable circumstance with 
Novalis is his perhaps too great rapidity in that second court¬ 
ship ; a fault or misfortune the more to be regretted, as this 
majrriage also waS.to remain a project, mul only the anticipa- 
tion.of it to,be enjoyed by him. 

. It was fot the purpose of studying Inaineralog^ under the 
JUnotsi; Werner, that Novalis had gone to Freyb^. For this 
sqoMe he had great foiidnesa^ as indeed for all the physical 
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sciences; which, if we may judge from his writings, he seems 
to have prosecuted on a great and original principle, very dif¬ 
ferent both from that of our idle theorisers and generalisers, 
and that of the still more melancholy class who merely ‘collect 
facts,’ and for the torpor or total extinction of the thinking 
faculty, strive to make up by the more assiduous use of the 
blowpipe and goniometer. The commencement of a work, en¬ 
titled the Disciples at ScUs, intended, as Tieck informs us, to 
be a ‘ Physical Romance,’ was written in Freyberg, at this time; 
but it lay unfinished, unprosecuted; and now comes before us 
as a very mysterious fragment, disclosing scientific depths, 
which we have not light to see into, much less means to fathom 
and accurately measure. The various hypothetic views of * Na¬ 
ture,’ that is, of the visible Creation, which are here given out 
in the words of the several * Pupils,’ differ, almost all of them, 
more or less, from any that we have ever elsewhere met with. 
To this work we shall have occasion to refer more particularly 
in the sequel. 

The acquaintance which Novalis formed, soon after this, 
with the elder Schlegel (August Wilhelm), and still more that 
of Tieck, whom also he first met in Jena, seems to have oper¬ 
ated a considerable diversion in his line of study. Tieck and 
the Schlegels, with some less active associates, among whom 
are now mentioned Wackenroder and Novalis, were at this 
time engaged in their far-famed campaign against Duncedom, 
or what called itself the * Old School’ of Literature; which old 
and rather despicable * School’ they had already, both by re¬ 
gular and guerrilla warfare, reduced to great straits; as ulti¬ 
mately, they are reckoned to have succeeded in utterly extir¬ 
pating it, or at least driving it back to the very confines of its 
native Cimmeria.* It seeftis to have been in connesdon with 
thtese men, that Novalis first came before the world as a writer: 
certain of his Fragments under the title of BlUihehstanb (Pollen 
of Flowers), his Hymns to 0 u Night, and various poetical com¬ 
positions, were sent forth in F. Schl^’s Museh>Almanack 
ahd other periodicals under the saihe or kindred n^ahagement. 
Novalis him^lf seems to profess that'it sras Ti^s inflqence 
which chiefly * reawakened I^Ottry in him,’ As td What incep¬ 
tion these pieces met With, yhi hive no infoi^tlbn i h^Wiver, 

• SeaMisaiUmin, vOL LvAppeadlx L Noi a. | MA 
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Novalis seems to have been ardent and diligent in his new 
pursuit, as in his old ones; and no less happy than diligent. 

‘ In the summer of 1800,’ says Tieck, * 1 saw him for the first time, 
while visiting my fiiend Wilhdm Schl^;el; and our acquaintance soon 
became the most confidential friendship. They were bright days those, 
which we passed with Schlegel, Schelling and seme other friends. On 
my return homewa^s, I visited him in his house, and made acquaint¬ 
ance with his fiunily. Here he read me the Disciples at Sais, and many 
of his Fragments. He escorted me as far as Halle; and we enjoyed in 
Giebichenstein, in the Riechardts’ house, some other ddightful hours. 
About this tim^ the first thought of his OfterMngm had occurred. At 
an earlier period, certain of his Spiritual Songs had been composed: they 
were to fonn part of a Christian Hymnbook, which he meant to acrom- 
pany with a collection of Sermons. For the rest, he was very diligent 
in his professional labours; whatever he did was done with the heart; 
the smallest concern was not insignificant to him.’ 

The professional labours here alluded to, seem to have left 
much leisure on his hands ; room for frequent change of place, 
and even of residence. Not long afterwards, we find him ‘ living 
for a long while in a solitary spot of the Giildne Aue in Thur¬ 
ingia, at the foot of the Kyffhauser Mountain;’ his chief society 
two military men, subsequently Generals; ' in which solitude 
great part of his Ofiardingen was written,’ The first volume ol 
this Heinrich von Ofterdingen, a sort of Art-Romance, intended, 
as he himself said, to be an ‘Apotheosis of Poetry,’ was erelong 
published; under what circumstances, or with what result, we 
have, as before, ho notice. Tieck had for some time been resi¬ 
dent in Jena, and at intervals saw much of Novalis. On pre¬ 
paring to. qtiit that abode, he went to pay him a farewell visit 
at Weissenfcls; found him ‘somewhat,paler,’ but full of glad¬ 
ness and ho^; ‘quite inspired with plains of his future hap- 
‘pinesq; his hiMse was already fitted up; in a few months 
‘ he was to be wedded: po less zealously did he, speak of the > 
' speedy ephcltision ,of Ofterdingen, and other books; his life 
‘ seemed expanding in w richest activity and love.’ This was 
in 1800; foqr years agp, Novalis had longed and looked for 
deati^ and wm , not hpppihted him; now, life is again rich 
and imH^ehjiln^ in. In^^eyeSi wid it^ close is at,hand, Tieck 
parted with and ^ to be forever. 

In the mqnt)! of Aqgnsit, IJovalis, preparing for, |us Journey 
to Freyberg oh so joyful an occasion,’ was alarmed with an ap- 
p^rance proceeding from the lungs. The Physician 
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treated it as a slight matter; nevertheless, the marriage was 
postponed. He went to Dresden with his Parents, for medical 
advice; abode there for some time in no improving state; on 
learning the accidental death of a young brother at home, he 
ruptured a blood-vessel; and the Doctor then declared his 
malady incurable. This, as usual in such maladies, was nowise 
the patient’s own opinion ; he wished to try a warmer climate, 
but was thought too weak for the journey. In Janu^y (1801) 
he returned home, visibly, to all but himself, in rapid decline. 
His bride had already been to see him, in Dresden. We may 
give the rest in Tieck’s words ; 

‘ The nearer he approached his end, the more confidently did he ex¬ 
pect a speedy recovery; for the cough diminished, and excepting langom, 
he had no feeling of sickness. With the hope and the longing for lif^ 
new talent and fresh strength seemed also to awaken in him; he thought, 
with renewed love, of all his projected labours; he determined on wnt 
ing Ofterdingen over again from the very b^;inning; and shortly before 
his death, he said on one occasion, “ Never till now did I know what 
Poetry was; irmumerable Songs and Poems, and of quite different stamp 
from any of my former ones, &ive arisen in me.” From the nineteenth 
of MftTch, the death-day of his Sophie, he became visibly weaker; rrrany 
of his friends visited him; and he felt great joy when, on the twenty- 
fust, his true and oldest friend, Friedrich Schlegd, came to him from 
Jena. With him he conversed at great length; especially upon their 
several literary operations. During these days he was very lively; his 
nights too were quiet; and he enjoyed pretty sound sleep. On the twmty- 
fifth, about six in the morning, he made his brother hand him certain 
books, that he might look fw something; then he ordered breakfast, 
and talked cheerfully till eight; towards nine he bade his brother play a 
little tohim on the htirpsichord, arrd in the course of the music fell asle^. 
Friedrich Schl^el soon i^erwards came into the room, and found him 
quietly sleeping: this deep lasted till near twelve, when vdthout the 
small est motion he passed away, and, unchang^l in death, retained his 
common friendly look as if he yet lived. 

*So died,' continues the aflfectiortate Biographer, ‘before he had 
completed his twenty-ninth year, this our Friend; in whom exten¬ 
sive acquirements, hb phiiosqphical talmt and his poetic genius must' 
aiiire obtain our love and admiratioo. As< he had so fiur. outrun his. time^ 
out country might hayu ei^ted extraordim^ things fir^ such 

1 ^ early death, no^ overtaken h^: as it if, the unfinished Wntin^, 
he left behind him have a)rea^ had a wide influence ; and many of hu 
gf^t thougdits, will ylit, tt^^n^Cpnrujg^ l^d^^ir !^|^raU^, 

of his 'geohis; • 

t'Nevalis was tall,' sktnder and of >nOble propdrtimm Id* 
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light-brown hair in long clustering locks, which at that time was less 
unusual than it would be now; his hazd eye was clear and glancing; 
and the colour of his face, especially of the fine brow, almost transparent. 
Hand and foot were somewhat too large, and without fine character. 
His look was at all times cheerful and kind. For those who distinguish 
a man only in so far as he puts himself forward, or by studious breed¬ 
ing, by fashionable bearing, endeavours to shine or to be singular, No- 
vdis was lost in the crowd: to the more practised eye, t^in, he pre¬ 
sented a figure which might be called beautiful. In outline and expressi<m 
his face strikingly resembled that of the Evangelist John, as we see him 
in the huge noble Fainting by Albrecht Durer, preserved at Numbeig 
and MUnchen. 

* In speaking, he was lively and loud, his gestures strong. I never 
saw him tired: though we had talked till far in the night, it was still 
only on purpose that he stopped, for the sake of rest, and even then he 
used to read before sleeping. Tedium he never felt, even in opprestti^! 
company, among mediocre men; for he was sure to find out one or other, 
who could give him yet some new piece of knowledge, such as he could 
turn to us^ insi gni ficant as it might seem. His kindliness, his frank bear¬ 
ing, made him a universal favourite: his skill in the art of social inter¬ 
course was so great, that smaller minds did not peniBive how high he 
stood above them. Though in conversation he delighted most to unfold 
the deeps of the soul, and spoke as inspired of the r^ons of invisible 
worlds, yet was he mirthful as a child; would jest in free artless gaiety, 
and heartily give-in to the jestings of his company. Without vanity, 
without learned haughtiness, far from every affectation and hypocrisy, 
he was a genuine, true man, the purest and loveliest embodiment of a 
high immortal spirit’ 

So much for the outward figure and history of Novalis. 
Respectii^ his inward structure and significance, which our 
readers are here principally interested to understand, we have 
already acknowledged that we had no complete insight to boast 
of. The slightest perusal of his Writings indicates to us a mind 
of wonderful depth and originality; but at the same time, of a 
nature or habit so abstruse, and altogether different fron^^ any¬ 
thing we ourselves have notice or experience of, Jhat ts^^^e- 
trate fiurly into its essential character, much more to picture 
it forth in visual distinctness, would be an extremely difficult 
task. Nay perha|)s, if attempted by the mean? familiar to us, 
an imj^siiblf^ task: foi' Noy^is belong tb that class of per- 
S^s, wijo do nbt i^o^ise the ‘syUpgistie method' a? the chief 
fbr,investigatihg tfu^ mr.fe^ ,themselves.bound at 
times to stop short where its light fails them. Many of his 
opInkMis Ike would de^paur’ tff proving; in tihe most patient Court 
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of Law; and would remain well content that they should be 
disbelieved there. He much loved, and had assiduously studied, 
Jacob Bdhme and other mystical writers ; and was, openly 
enough, in good part a Mystic himself. Not indeed what we 
English, in common speech, call a Mystic; which means only 
a man whom we do not understand, and, in self-defence, reckon 
or would fain reckon a Dunce. Novalis was a Mystic, or had 
an affinity with Mysticism, in the primary and true meaning of 
that word, exemplified in some shape among our own Puritan 
Divines, and which at this day carries no opprobrium with it 
in Germany, or; except among certain more unimportant classes, 
in any other country. Nay, in this sense, great honours are re¬ 
corded of Mysticism : Tasso, as may be seen in several of his 
prose writings, was professedly a Mystic; Dante is regarded 
as a chief man of that class. 

Nevertheless, with all due tolerance or reverence for No- 
valis’s Mysticism, the question still returns on us: How shall 
we understand it, and in any measure shadow it forth ? How 
may that spiritual condition, which by its own account is like 
pure Light, colourless, formless, infinite, be represented by 
mere Logic-Painters, mere Engravers we might say, who, ex¬ 
cept copper and burin, producing the most finite black-on-white, 
have no means of representing anything? Novalis himself has 
a line or two, and no more, expressly on Mysticism; * What is 
‘ Mysticism ?’ asks he. * What is it that should come to be 
•treated mystically? Religion, Love, Nature, Polity.—All 

• select things (al/es Auserwahlte) have a reference to Mys- 

• ticism. If all men were but one pair of lovers, the difference 

• between Mysticism and Non-Mysticism were at an end.* In 
which little sentence, unhappily, our reader obtains no clear¬ 
ness ; feels rather as if he were looking into darkness visible. 
We must entreat him, nevertheless, to keep up his spirits in 
this business; and above all, to assist us with his friendliest, 
cheerfiilest endeavour: perhaps some faint fer-off view of that 
same mysterious M3r3ticism may at length rise upon us. 

To outsell^ itaomewhat illustrates the nature of NovaHsfs 
opinions, when'weicottsider the then and present-state of <Gei>: 
man metaphysical soireegenerally; and the fact,- stated above,; 
thabhe gainel his first nodtms on this subject from :FiGlite.*n 
1Vi3senschafi(sfykri, It is true, as Tieck remarks, •he 
to open forhimself a aew path in< Philosqdiy $ to uniteJ^Uli^ 
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sophy with Religionand so diverged in some degree from 
his first instructor; or, as it more probably seemed to himself, 
prosecuted Fichte’s scientific inquiry into its highest practical 
results. At all events, his metaphysical creed, so far as we can 
gather it from these Writings, appears everywhere in its es¬ 
sential lineaments synonymous with what little we understand 
of Fichte’s, and might indeed, safely enough for our present 
purpose, be classed under the head of Kantism, or German 
metaphysics generally. 

Now, without entering into the intricacies of German Philo¬ 
sophy, we need here only advert to the character of Idealism, 
on which it is everywhere founded, and which universally per¬ 
vades it In all German systems, since the time of Kant, it is 
the fundamental principle to deny the existence of Matter; or 
rather we should say, to believe it in a radically different sense 
from that in which the Scotch philosopher strives to demon¬ 
strate it, and the English Unphilosopher believes it without 
demonstration. To any of our readers, who has dipped never 
so. slightly into metaphysical reading, this Idealism will be no 
inconceivable thing. Indeed it is singular how widely diffused, 
and under what different aspects, we meet with it among the 
most d»« «tnilar classes of mankind. Our Bishop Berkeley seems 
to have adopted it from religious inducements : Father Bosco- 
vich was led to a very cognate result, in his Theoria Philosophia 
Naturalist from merely mathematical considerations. Of the 
ancient Pyrrho, or the modern Hume, we do not speak: but 
in the opposite end of the Earth, as Sir W. Jones informs us, 
a wmiUr theory, of immemorial age, prevails among the theo¬ 
logians of Hindostan. Nay Prcffcssor Stewart has declared his 
opinion, that whoeva* at some time of his life has not enter¬ 
tained themy, may tedcon that he has yet shown no talent 
for metaphysical reseatdiu 

Neitlmr is it any aigument against the Idealist to say that, 
since he denies the absolute existence of Matter, he ought in 
conscience to deny its relative eadstence; and plunge* over pre¬ 
cipices, and run himself through with swords, by way of re¬ 
creation, since, thes^ like ah other material tWngs/are only 
pbamasms and spectrai, and tSicrefore of no consequence. Ii> 
a num, corporeally takcB,.is but a p hanta s m and spectram him- 
ss^^ah this will ultimate^ amount to tmudi' the same as it 
did hei^ Um Ds^ Reid’s gvand trhmciph over the; 
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Sceptics; which is as good as no triumph whatever. For as 
to t b** argument which he and his followers insist oni under 
all possible variety of figures, it amovmts only to this very plain 
consideration, that ‘ men naturally, and without reasoning, 

‘ /tgve in the existence of Matterand seems, philosophic^ly 
speaking, not to have any value; nay the introduction of it into 
Philosophy may be considered as an act of suicide on the part 
of that science, the life and business of which, that of ‘ inter¬ 
preting Appearances,' is hereby at an end. Curious it is, more¬ 
over, to observe how these Commonsense Philosophers, mea 
who brag chiefly of their irrefragable logic, and keep watch and 
ward, as if this were their special trade, against ‘ Mysticism’ 
and ‘Visionary Theories,’ are themselves obliged to base their 
whole system on Mysticism, and a Theory; on Faith, in short, 
and that of a very comprehensive kind; the Faith, namely, 
either that man’s Senses are themselves Divine, or that they 
afford not only an honest, but a literal representation of the 
wor kin gs of Some Divinity. So true is it that for these men 
also, all knowledge of the visible rests on belief of the invisible, 
and derives its first meaning and certainty therefrom! 

The Idealist, again, boasts that his Philosophy is Trans¬ 
cendental, that is, * ascending beyond the senses;’ which, he 
asserts, edl Philosophy, properly so called, by its nature is and 
must be: and in this way he is led to various unexpected con¬ 
clusions. To a Transcendentalist, Matter has an existence, but 
only as a Phenomenon : were tue not there, neither would it be 
there ; it is a mere Relation, or rather the result of a Relation 
between our living Souls and the great First Cause;, and de¬ 
pends for its apparent qualities on our bodily nnd mental or¬ 
gans ; having itself no intrinsic qualities; being, in the com¬ 
mon sense of that word, Nothing. The tree is ^en and hard» 
not of its own natural virtue, but sim{dy because my eye and 
my hand are fashioned so as to discern such and such app<mi> 
ances under such and such conditions. . Nay, as an Idealist 
might say, even on the most popular grounds, mu4t it 
so ? Bring a sentient Beingi with eyeS; a dittle different* with 
fingers ten times harde^^ thsm. mme; and to him diat Thing; 
which I call Tree shall be yellow and-soft,-as truly as to. me 
it isgreei^and hs^dv. FomhiaNeryouststmeturemalliKnnte; 
the ncune,.ami this samOiTree shall tmfi heiaombus' 

tihle pr -i^rproducing* but dissoluble amd eidd^prcHlucihgiinoi^ 
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high and convex, but deep and concave; shall simply have all 
properties exactly the reverse of those I attribute to it. There 
is, in fact, says Fichte, no Tree there; but only a Manifesta* 
tion of Power from something which is not I. The same is true 
of material Nature at large, of the whole visible Universe, with 
all its movements, figures, accidents and qualities ; all are Im¬ 
pressions produced on me by something different from me. 
This, we suppose, may be the foundation of what Fichte means 
by his far-famed Ich and Nicht-Ich (I and Not-I); words which, 
taking lodging (to use the Hudibrastic phrase) in certain * heads 
that were to be let unfurnished,* occasioned a hollow echo, as 
of Laughter, from the empty Apartments; though the words 
are in themselves quite harmless, and may represent the basis 
of a metaphysical Philosophy as fitly as any other words. 

But farther, and what is still stranger than such Idealism, 
according to these Kantean systems, the organs of the Mind 
too, what is called the Understanding, are of no less arbitrary, 
and, as it were accidental character than those of the Body. 
Time and Space themselves are not external but internal enti¬ 
ties : they have no outward existence, there is no Time and no 
Space out of the mind; they are mere forms of man’s spiritual 
being, laws under which his thinking nature is constituted to 
act. This seems the hardest conclusion of all; but it is an im¬ 
portant one with Kant; send is not given forth as a dogma; but 
carefully deduced in his Critik der Reinen Vemunft with great 
precision, and the strictest form of argument. 

The reader would err widely who supposed that this Trans¬ 
cendental system of Metaphysics was a mere intellectual card- 
castle, or logical hocus-pocus, contrived from sheer idleness 
and for sheer idleness, being without any bearing on the prac¬ 
tical interests men. On the contrary, however false, or how¬ 
ever true, it is the most serious in its purport of all Philosophies 
propounded in tibiese latter centuries; has been taught chiefly 
by men of the loftiest and most earnest character; and does 
beai^ with a direct and highly comprehensive influence, on the 
most vital interests of men. To say nothing of the views it 
opens in regard to the course and management of what iii called 
Natural Science, we caiinoi but' perceive that its effects, for 
8 ucb‘as adopt iti on-Morals and R^gidn, must in these* days 
be ef'almost boundtess importance; * To take onty that last and 
se«ningt|y'acrangest doctrine,' for ekam{flej concerning Time 
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and Space, we shall find that to the Kantist it yields, almost 
immediately, a remarkable result of this sort. If Time and 
Space have no absolute existence, no existence out of our minds, 
it removes a stumbling-block from the very threshold of our 
Theology. For on this ground, when we say that the Deity is 
omnipresent and eternal, that with Him it is a universal Here 
and Now, we say nothing wonderful; nothing but that He also 
created Time and Space, that Time and Space are not laws of 
His being, but only of ours. Nay to the Transcendentalist, 
clearly enough, the whole question of the origin and existence 
of Nature must be greatly simplified : the old hostility of Mat¬ 
ter is at an end, for Matter is itself annihilated; and the black 
Spectre, Atheism, ‘with all its sickly dews,’ melts into nothing¬ 
ness forever. But farther, if it be, as Kant maintains, that the 
logical mechanism of the mind is arbitrary, so to speak, and 
might have been made different, it will follow, that all inductive 
conclusions, all conclusions of the Understanding, have only a 
relative truth, are true only for us, and (/"some other thing be true. 

Thus far Hume and Kant go together, in this branch of 
the inquiry: but here occurs the most total, diametrical diverg¬ 
ence between them. We allude to the recognition, by these 
Transcendentalists, of a higher faculty in man than Under¬ 
standing ; of Reason ( Vernun/i^, the pure, ultimate light of our 
nature; wherein, as they assert, lies the foundation of all Poetry, 
Virtue, Religion; things which are properly beyond the pro¬ 
vince of the Understanding, of which the Understanding can 
take no cognisance, except a false one. The elder Jacobi, who 
indeed is no Kantist, says once, we remember: ‘ It is the in¬ 
stinct of Understanding to contradict Reason.’ Admitting this 
last distinction and subordination, supposing it scientifically 
demonstrated, what numberless and weightiest consequences 
would follow from it alone I These we must leave the consi¬ 
derate reader fo deduce for himself; observing only farther, 
that the Teologia Mis^a, so muqfi venerated by Tasso in his 
philosophical writings; the * Mysticism’ blinded to by Npvalis; 
and, generally all true Christian Faith and Devotion, appear, 
so fax as we can see, more or less included in this.dqctrine of 
the Tran£K»nden^'Uists; under their several shapes, thp e^nee 
of them ail b^ng what is. here designated by the namo Re^n. 
and set forth as the true sovereign of mind. ; 

How deeply these and the like prineiplesjtad fmpi^fssecl 
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themselves on Novalis, we see more and more, the farther we 
study his Writings. Naturally a deep, religious, contemplative 
spirit; purified also, as we have seen, by harsh Affliction, and 
familiar in the ‘Sanctuary of Sorrow,’ he comes before us as 
the most ideal of all Idealists. For him the material Creation 
is but an Appearance, a typical shadow in which the Deity 
manifests himself to man. Not only has the unseen world a 
reality, but the only reality : the rest being not metaphorically, 
but literally and in scientific strictness, * a showin the words 
of the Poet, * Schall und Rauch umnebelnd Himmels Gluth, 

‘ Sound and Smoke overclouding the Splendour of Heaven.’ 
The Invisible World is near us : or rather it is here, in us and 
about us; were the fleshly coil removed from our Soul, the 
glories of the Unseen were even now around us ; as the An¬ 
cients fabled of the Spheral Music. Thus, not in word only, 
but in truth and sober belief, he feels himself encompassed by 
the Godhead; feels in every thought, that 'in Him he lives, 
moves and has his being.’ 

On his Philosophic and Poetic procedure, all this has its 
natural influence. The aim of Novalis’s whole Philosophy, we 
might say, is to preach and establish the Majesty of Reason, 
in that stricter sense; to conquer for it all provinces of human 
thought, and everywhere reduce its vassal. Understanding, into 
fealty, the right and only useful relation for it. Mighty tasks 
in thi« sort lay before himself; of which, in these Writings of 
his, we trace only scattered indications. In fact, all that he has 
left is in the shape of Fragment; detached expositions and 
combinations, deep, brief glimpses ; but such seems to be their 
general tendency. On« character td be noted in rtiany of these, 
often too obscure speculations, is his peculiar manner of view¬ 
ing Nature: his habit, as it were, of considering Nature rather 
in the concrete, not analytically and as a divisible Aggregate, 
but as n self-subsistent uriiversally connected WhoI& This also 
is perhaps partly the fruit df his Idealism. * He had formed the 

* Plan,’ we are infdrmed; ‘ of a peculiar Encyclopedical Wotk, 

* in which experiences ahd iddas from all the different sciences 

* were mutually to elucidate, confirm and enforce each other.’ 
In this work he had even made some progress^ Mahy of the 

* Thoiights,’ and ^ort Aphoristic dlJseniati0t6; here publfthed, 
were intended fOr it; of sUCh, apparently, it was, for the most 
pari!.' ’id' have ^consisted. 
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As a Poet, Novalis is no less Idealistic than as a Philoso¬ 
pher. His poems are breathings of a high devout soul, feeling 
always that here he has no home, but looking, as in clear vision, 
to a * city that hath foundations.’ He loves external Nature 
with a singular depth ; nay, we might say, he reverences her, 
and holds unspeakable communings with her: for Nature is 
no longer dead, hostile Matter, but the veil and mysterious 
Garment of the Unseen; as it were, the Voice with which the 
Deity proclaims himself to man. These two qualities, his 
pure religious temper, and heartfelt love of Nature,—bring him 
into true poetic relation both with the spiritual and the ma¬ 
terial World, and perhaps constitute his chief worth as a Poet; 
for which art he seems to have originally a genuine, but no ex¬ 
clusive or even very decided endowment. 

His moral persuasions, as evinced in his Writings and Life, 
derive themselves naturally enough from the same source. It is 
the morality of a man, to whom the Earth and all its glories are 
in truth a vapour and a Dream, and the Beauty of Goodness 
the only real possession. Poetry, Virtue, Religion, which for 
other men have but, as it were, a traditionary and imagined 
existence, are for him the everlasting basis of the Universe; 
and all earthly acquirements, all with which Ambition, Hope, 
Fear, can tempt us to toil and sin, are in yery deed but a pic¬ 
ture of the brain, some reflex shadowed on the mirror of the 
Infinite, but in themselves air and nothingness. Thus, to live 
in that Light of Reason, to have, even while here and en¬ 
circled with this Vision of Existence, our abode in that Eternal 
City, is the highest and sole duty of man. These things No¬ 
valis figures to himself under various images: sometimes ^e 
seems to represent the Primeval essence of Being as Love; at 
other time$, he speaks in emblems, of which it would be still 
more difficult to give a just account; which, therefore, at pre¬ 
sent, we shall not farther notice. 

For now, with‘these far-off sketches of an exposition, the 
leader must hold himself ready to look into Novalis, for a little, 
with his own eyes. Whoever has honestly, and. vfith attentive 
outlook, aecoinp^ie^ ^ 2lohg these wopdrqus outsku^s of 
. Id^ism, may find himself as able tp interpret NovaiiS'as the 
mafeiity of-German readers would be; wfaidi, we tluhl^ lsTatr 
meastire on our part. We shall not attempt any fii^her’ oatn- 
ifittntary; fearing that it tnig^t be tod difl^li'ahd too flbthsffik* 
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All a business. Our first extract is firom the Lehrlinge *u Sah 
(Pupils at Sais), adverted to above. That * Physical Romance,' 
which, for the rest, contains no story or indication of a story, 
but only poetised philosophical speeches, and the strangest 
shadowy allegorical allusions, and indeed is only carried the 
length of two Chapters, commences, without note of prepara¬ 
tion, in this singular wise: 

*1. The Pupil.— Men travel in manifold paths: whoso traces and 
compares these, will find strange Figures come to light j Figures which 
seem as if they belonged to that great Cipher-writing which one meets 
with everywhere on wings of birds, shells of^gs, in clouds, in the snow, 
in crystals, in forms of rocks, in freezing waters, in the interior and ex- 
tericutiM mountains, of plants, animals, men, in the lights of the sky, in 
plates of glass and pitch when touched and struck on, in the filings round 
the magnet, and the singular conjunctures of Chance. In such Figures 
one anticipates the key to that wondrous Writing, the grammar of it j 
but this Anticipation will not fix itself into shape, and appears as if, after 
all, it would not become such a key for us. An Aleakest seems poured 
out over the senses of men. Only for a moment will their wishes, their 
thoughts thicken into form. Thus do their Anticipations arise ; but after 
short whiles, all is again swimming vaguely before them, even as it did. 

‘From afar I heard say, that Unintelligibility was but the result of 
Unintelligence; that this sought what itself had, and so could find no 
where else; also that we did not understand Speec^ because Speech 
did not, would not, understand itself; that the gendme Sanscrit spoke 
for the sake of speaking, because speaking was its pleasure and its nature. 

‘ Not long thereafter, said one: No explanation is required for Holy 
Wri ting- Whoso spes^s truly is full of eternal life, and wonderfully re¬ 
lated to genuine mysteries does his Writing appear to us, for it is a Con¬ 
cord from the Symphony of the Universe ^ 

‘Surely this voice meant our Teacher; for it is he that can collect 
die indications which lie scattered on all sides. A singular light kindles 
m his looks, when at length the high Rune lies before us, and he watches 
in our eyes whether the star has yet risen upon us, which is to make the 
Figure visible and intelligible. Does he see us sad, that the darkness 
will not withdraw? He consoles us, and promises the faifiiful assiduous 
seer better fortune in time. Often has he told us how, when he was a 
child, the impulse to emplqy his senses, to busy, to fill therm left him 
no rest He looked at the stars, an 4 imitate,their coufses rmd ppsitwns 
in the ^ind. Itlto the ocean of air he gazed incessantly; and peVer 
wearied contemplating its clearness, its movements; its dotids, its %hts. 
Hfe gathered ■ ^toiieS; 'flowers, insects, of all sorts, and ^read thdih dUt 
m manifold .wise, hi‘rows bdbwi'him. To men'and anitnaftMi® pakl 
heed ; shore of the sea'he Stt, collected rauscles. Over his own 

heart aid hiacr^lJi be watched attentively. He knew 
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ther his longing was carrying him. As he grew up, he wandered far and 
wide; viewed other lands, other seas, new atmospheres, newi^ks, un* 
known plants, animals, men; descended into caverns, saw how in courses 
and varying strata the edifice of the £arth was completed, and fashioned 
clay into strange figures of rocks. By and by, he came to find every¬ 
where objects already known, but wonderfully mingled, united; and thus 
often extraordinary things came to shape in him. He soon became 
aware of combinations in all, of conjunctures, concurrences Srelong, 
he no more saw anything alone.—In great vari^ated images, the per¬ 
ceptions of his senses crowded round him; he heard, saw, touched and 
thought at once. He rejoiced to bring strangers together. Now the 
stars were men, now men were stars, the stones animals, the clouds 
plants; he sported with powers and appearances; he knew where and 
how this and that was to be found, to be brought into action; and so 
himself struck over the strings, for tones and touches of his own. 

' What has passed with him since then he does not disclose to us. 
He tells us that we ourselves, led on by him and our own desire, will 
discover what has passed with him. Many of us have withdrawn from 
him. They returned to their parents, and learned trades. Some have 
been sent out by him, we know not whither; he selected them. Of these, 
some have been but a short time there, others longer. One was still a 
child; scarcely was he come, when our Teacher was for passing him 
any more instruction. This cMld had large dark eyes with azure ground, 
his skin shone like lilies, and his locks like light little clouds when it is 
growing evening. His voice pierced through all our hearts; willingly 
would we have given him our flowers, stones, pens, all we had. He 
smiled with an infinite earnestness; and we had a strange ddight beside 
him. One day he will come again, said our Teacher, and then our les¬ 
sons end.—Along with him he sent one, for whom we had often been 
sorry. Always sad he looked; he had been long years here; nothing 
would succeed with him; when we sought crystals or flowers, he seldom 
found. He saw dimly at a distance; to lay down vari^ted rows skil¬ 
fully he had no power. He was so apt to break everything. Yet none 
had such eagerness, such pleasure in hearing and listening. At last,-*- 
it was before that Child came into our circle,—^he all at once grew cheer¬ 
ful and expert One day he had gone out sad; he did not return, and 
the night came on. We were very anxious for him; suddenly, as the 
morn ing dawned, we heard his voice in a neighbourir^ grove He was 
singing a high^ joyful song; we were all surprised; the Teacher looked 
to the East, su<^ a look as I shall never see in him again. The sii^r 
soon came forth to us, and brought, with unspeakable blessedness on 
his fac^ a simple-looldng little ston^ .of singular shape The Teacher 
took it in his hand, and kissed him long ; then looked at us with wet 
eyes, and laid this little stone <m an empty space, which lay in the midst 
ofothor stones, just wher^ like radii, many rows rfrem met together. 

' I shall in no time Ibiget that moment We felt as if we had had 
in OUT souls a dear passii^ glimpm into this wondceua World.* 

m. 11 p 
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In these strange Oriental delineations the judicious reader 
will suspect that more may be meant than meets the ear. But 
who this teacher at Sais is, whether the personified Intellect 
of Mankind ; and who this bright-faced golden-locked Child 
(Reason, Religious Faith ?), that was * to come again,’ to con¬ 
clude these lessons; and that awkward unwearied Man (Under¬ 
standing?), that * was so apt to break everything,’ we have no 
data for determining, and would not undertake to conjecture 
with any certainty. We subjoin a passage from the second 
chapter, or section, entitled * Nature, which, if possible, is of 
a still more surprising character than the first. After speaking 
at some length on the primeval views Man seems to have formed 
with regard to the external Universe, or * the manifold Objects 
of his Sensesand how in those times his mind had a peculiar 
unity, and only by Practice divided itself into separate faculties, 
as by Practice it may yet farther do, * our Pupil’ proceeds to 
describe the conditions requisite in an inquirer into Nature, 
observing, in conclusion, with regard to this,— 

* No one, of a surety, wanders farther from the mark than he who 
fancies to himself that he already understands this marvellous Kingdom, 
and can, in few words, fathom its constitution, and everywhere find the 
right path. To no one, who has broken off, and made himself an Island, 
will insight rise of itself, nor even without toilsome effort. Only to 
children, or childlike men; who know not what they do, can this hap¬ 
pen. Long, unwearied intercourse, free and wise Contemplation, atten¬ 
tion to faint tokens and indications; an inward poet-life, practised senses, 
a simple and devout spirit: these are the essential requisites of a true 
Friend of Nature; without these no one can attain his wish. Not wise 
does it seem to attempt comprehending and understanding a Human 
World without full perfected Humanity^ No talent must sleep j and if 
all are not alike active, all must be alert, and not oppressed and enw- 
vated. As we see a fiiture Painter in the boy who fills every wall mth 
sketches and variedly adds colour to figure; so we see a fiiture Philo¬ 
sopher in him who restlessly traces and questions all natural things, pays 
heed to all, brings together whatever is rensarkabl^ and ibices when he 
has become master and possessor of a new phenomenon, of a new power 
and piece of knowledge. 

< Now to Some it appears not at all worth while to follow out the 
endlesgdivisions of Nature; and moreover a dangerous undertaking, With¬ 
out firuit ai^ issue. As we can never read^ say they, tiie absolutely 
smallest grain of matrtial bodies, never find their simple compartment 
mce all magnitude loses itsd^ fiwwtods and badcwaids» in infiMti^ 
so. likewise is it with the species <rfbodies and powers; here toQj|| 
comes on new qiecMSi new omnbinatioiis, new appearances, evco^H 
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fmitude. These seem only to stop, continue they, when our ^gence 
tires} and so it is spending predous time with idle contenaplations and 
tedious enumemtions j and this becomes at last a true delirium, a real 
vertigo over the horrid Deep. For Nature too remains, so far as we have 
yet come, ever a frightful Machine of Death: everywhere monstrous 
revolution, inexplicable vortices of movement} a kingdom of Devouring, 
of the maddest tyranny; a baleful Immense; the few light-points dis¬ 
close but a so much the more appalling Night, and terrors of all sorts 
must palsy every observer. Like a saviour does Death stand by the 
hapless race of mankind; for without Death, the maddest were the hap¬ 
piest. And precisely this striving to fathom that gigantic Mechanism 
is already a draught towards the Deep, a wmmendng giddiness; for 
every exdtement is an increasing whirl, which soon gains full mastwry 
over its victim, and hurls him forward with it into the fearful Night. 
Here, say those lamenters, lies the crafty snare for man’s understanding, 
which Nature everywhere seeks to annihilate as her greatest foe. Hail 
to that childlike ignorance and innocence of men, which kept them blind 
to the horrible perils that everywhere, like grim thunder-clouds, lay 
round their peaceful dwelling, and each moment were ready to rush 
down on them. Only inwaid disunion among the powers of Nature has 
preserved men hitherto; nevertheless, that great epoch cannot fail to 
arrive, when the whole family of mankind, by a gi^d universd R^lve, 
will snatch themselves from this sorrowful condition, from this frightful 
imprisonment; and by a voluntary Abdication of their terrestrial abode, 
redeem their race from this anguish, and seek refuge in a happier world, 
with their ancient Father. Thus might they end worthily; and prevrat 
a necessary violent destruction; or a still more horrible degenerating 
into Beasts, by gradual dis.solution of their thinking organs through In¬ 
sanity. Intercourse with the powers of Nature, with ammals, plants, 
rocks, storms and waves, must necessarily assimilate men to these ob¬ 
jects; and tliis Assimilation, this Metamorphosis, and dissolution of the 
Divine and the Homan, into ungovernable Forces, is even the Spirit of 
Nature, that frightfi^y voracious power; and is not all that we see even 
now a prey from Heaven, a great Ruin of former Glories, the Remains 
of a terrific Repast? 

* Be it so, cry a more courageous Class; let our species main t a i n a 
stubborn, well-planned war of destruction with this samu Nature, then. 
By slow poisons must we mideavour to subdue her. The Inquirer into 
Nature is a noble hero, who rushes into the open abyss for the ddiycr- 
ance of his fdlow-cituens. Artists have already played her many a triA; 
do but continue in this course; get hold of the secret threads, andbriag 
t hem to act against each other. ProfH:* by these discord^ that so in the 
end you may lead her, like that fire-breathing Bull, according to your 
pleasure. To you she must become obedient. Patience and Faith be- 
sem tite children of men. Distant Brothers are united with us for one 
daj^f ' the whed of the Stars must become the dstem-wheel of our lif^ 
l»y our slaves, we can build us a new Faiiyland. With hesart- 
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felt triumph let us look at her devastations, her tumults; she is selling 
herself to us, and eveiy violence she will pay by a heavy penalty. In the 
inspiring feeling of our Freedom, let us live and diej here gushes forth 
the stream, which will one day overflow and subdue her; in it let us 
bathe, and refresh ourselves for new exploits. Hither the rage of the 
Monster does not reach; one drop of Freedom is suflicient to cripple 
her forever, and forever set limits to her havoa 

‘They are right, say Several; here, or nowhere, lies the talisman. 
By the well of Freedom we sit and look; it is the grand magic Mirror, 
where the whole Creation images itself, pure and clear; in it do the 
tender Spirits and Forms of all Nature bathe; all chambers we here be¬ 
hold unlocked. What need have we toilsomely to wander over the 
troublous World of visible things? The purer World lies even in us, 
in this Well. Here discloses itself the true meaning of the great, many- 
coloured, complected Scene; and if full of these sights we return into 
Nature, is well known to us, with certainty we distinguish every shape. 
We need not to inquire long; a light Comparison, a few strokes in the 
are enough to inform us. Thus, for us, is the whole a great Writ¬ 
ing, to which we have the key; and nothing comes to us unexpected, 
for the course of the great Horologe is known to us beforehand. It is 
only wethat enjoy Nature with full senses, because she does not frighten 
us from our senses; because no fever-dreams oppress us, and serene con¬ 
sciousness makes us calm and confiding. 

‘ They are not right, says an earnest Man to these latter. Can they 
not recognise in Nature the true impress of their own Selves? It is even 
they consume themselves in wild hostility to Thought. They know 
not t ha t this so-called Nature of theirs is a Sport of the Mind, a waste 
Fantasy of their Dream. Of a surety, it is for them a horrible Monster, 
a strange grotesque Shadowy of their own Passions. The waking man 
looks without fear at this o£&pring of his lawless Imagination; for he 
knows they are but vain Spectres of his weakness. He feels him- 
sdf lord of the world: his Me hovers victorious over the Abyss; and 
will through Eternities hover aloft above that endless Vicissitude. Har¬ 
mony is what his spirit strives to promulgate, to extend. He will even 
to infinitude grow more and more harmonious with himself ai^ with his 
Creation; and at every stqp behold the all-efficiency of a high moral 
Order in the Universe, and what is purest of his Me come forth into 
brighter and brighter clearness. The significance of the World is Reason; 
for her sake is the World h«»; and when it is grown to be the arena 
of a childlike, expanding Reason, it will one day become the divine 
Image of her Activity, the scene of a genuine Church. Till then let inan^ 
honour Nature as the EmUem of his own Spirit; the Emblem eirnoblimi 
itself, along with him, to unlimited d^;rees. Let him, therefore^ jmK 
would arrive at knowledge of Nature train his moral sois^ let 
and conceive in accordance with the noble Essence of Im Soult^mi 
if of herself Nature will become open to him. Moral Action i8j|BH|| 
and onl^ Experiment, in which allriddles of the most 
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ances explain themselres. Whoso understands it, and in rigid sequence 
ot Thought can laj it open, is forever Master of Nature. 

‘ The Pupil,’ it is added, * listens with alarm to these con- 
dieting voices.’ If such was the case in half-supernatural Sais, 
it may well be much more so in mere sublunary London. Here 
agai n, however, in regard to these vaporous lucubrations, we 
ran only imitate Jean Paul’s Quintus Fixlein, who, it is said, 
in his elaborate Catdloguc of Gerfuan Ettots of the Pfess, ‘states 
‘ that important inferences are to be drawn from it, and advises 
* the reader to draw them.’ Perhaps these wonderful paragraphs, 
which look, at this distance, so like chasms filled with mere 
sluggish mist, might prove valleys, with a clear stream and soft 
pastures, were we near at hand. For one thing, either Novalis, 
with Tieck and Schlegel at his back, are men in a state of de¬ 
rangement ; or there is more in Heaven and Earth than has 
been dreamt of in our Philosophy. We may add that, in our 
view, this last Speaker, the ‘ earnest Man,’ seems evidently to 
be Fichte; the first two Classes look like some sceptical or 
atheistic brood, unacquainted with Bacon’s Novum Organum, 
or having, the First class at least, almost no faith in it. That 
theory of the human species ending by a universal simultaneous 
act of Suicide, will, to the more simple sort of readers, be new. 

As farther and more directly illustrating Novalis’s scientific 
views, we may here subjoin two short sketches, taken from an¬ 
other department of this Volume. To all who prosecute Philo¬ 
sophy, and take interest in its history and present aspects, they 
will not be without interest. The obscure parts of them axe 
not perhaps unintelligible, but only obscure; ►which unluckily 
cannot, at all times, be helped in such c^es : 

* Common Logjc is the Grammar of the higher Speech, that is, of 
Thought; it examines merely the relations of ideas to one anothmr, the 
Mechanics of Thought, the pure Physiology of ideas. Now lop<^ ideas 
related to one another, like words without thoughts. Logic occu¬ 
pies itself with the mere dead Body of the Science of Thinking.—Meta¬ 
physics, again, is the Dynamics of Thought; treats of the primary P<rmrs 
of Thought; occupies itself with the mere Soul of the Science qf Think¬ 
ing. Metaphysical ideas stand related to one another, like thoughts 
without words. Men often wondered at the stubborn Incompletil^ty 
of these two Sciences; Oach followed its own busing by its^; mere 
was a want eveiywher^ nothing would iuit rightly with either. From 
the yery first, attempts wo^e made to unite them, as everytMng abomt 

* Bd. iL a. 43-57. 
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them indicated relationship; but every attempt failed; the one or the 
other Science still suffered in these attempts, and lost its essential cha¬ 
racter. We had to abide by metaphysical Logic, and logical Meta¬ 
physic, but neither of them v as it should be. With Physiology and 
Psychology, with Mechanics and Chemistry, it fared no better. In the 
latter half of this Century there arose, with us Germans, a more violent 
commotion than ever; the hostile masses towered themselves up against 
each other more fiercely than heretofore; the fermentation was extreme; 
there followed powerful explosions. And now some assert that a real 
Compenetration has somewhere or other taken place; tliat the germ ol 
a union has arisen, which will grow by degrees, and assimilate all to 
one indivisible form: that this principle of Peace is pressing out irre¬ 
sistibly on all sides, and that erelong there will be but one Science and 
one Spirit, as one Prophet and one God.'— 

‘The rude, discursive Thinker is the Scholastic (Schoolman Logi¬ 
cian). The true Schola<»tic is a mystical Subtlist; out of logical Atoms 
he builds his Universe j he annihilates all living Nature, to put an Artifice 
ofT)\oVi^ts{GedaHkenkunststiickt literallyConjuror’s-trick ofThoujghts) 
in its room. His aim is an infinite Automaton. Opposite to him is the 
rude, intuitive Poet; this b a mystical Macrologist: he hates rules and 
fixed form; a wild, violent life reigns instead of it in Nature; all is ani¬ 
mate, no law; wilfulness and wonder everywhere. He b merely dy- 
namical. Thus does the Philosophic Spirit arise at first, in altogether 
separate masses. In the second stage of culture these ma^es b^n to 
come in contact, multifariously enough; and, as in the union of infinite 
Extremes, the Finite, the Limited arises, so here also arise “Eclectic 
Philosophers” without number; the time of misunderstanding begins. 
The most limited b, in thb stage, the most important, the purest Philo¬ 
sopher of the second stage. Thb class occupies itself wholly with the 
present world, in the strictest sense. The Philosophers of the 
first class look down with contempt on those of the second; say, they 
are a little of everything, and so nothing; hold their views as the results 
of weakness, as Inco^e<juentbm. On the contrary, the second class, 
in their turn, pity the first; lay the blame on their vbionary enthusiasm, 
which they say b absurd, even to insanity. 

‘If on the one hand the Scholastics and Alchemists seem to be ut¬ 
terly at variance, and the Eclectics on the other hand quite at one, yet, 
strictly examined, it b altogether the reverse. The former, in essentiab, 
are indirectly of one opinion; namely, as regards the non-dependence 
and infinite character of Meditation, they both set out from the Absolutes 
whflst the Eclectic and limited sort are essentially at variance; and agree 
only in what b deduced. The former are infinite but uniform, the latter 
bombed but multiform; the former have goiius, the latter talent; those 
have Ideas, these have knacks {ffandgriffe ); those are heads without 
hands, these are hands without heads. Thestage b for the Artist, 
who can be at once implement and genhis. Hc finds that that primitive 
Separatirm in the absolute Philosophical Activities’ (between the Scho- 
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lastic, and the “rude, intuitive Poet”) *is a deeper-lying Separation in 
his own Nature; which Separation indicates, by its existence as such, 
the possibility of being adjusted, of being joined: he finds that, hetero- 
geneous as these Activities are, there is yet a faculty in him of passmg 
from the one to the other, of changing his polaHty a.i will. Hediscovere 
in therefore, necessary members of his spirit; he observes that l»th 

must be united in some common Principle. He infers that l^wtidsm 
is tint’bing but the imperfect defective emplo)rment of this Principle. It 
becomes-’ 

—But we need not struggle farther, wringing a significance out 
of these mysterious words: in delineating the genuine Transcen- 
dentalist, or ‘ Philosopher of the third stage,’properly speaking 
///<?Philosopher, Novalis ascends into regions whither fewreaders 
would follow him. It may be observed here that British Philo¬ 
sophy, tracing it from Duns Scotus to Dugald Stewart, has now 
gone through the first and second of these ‘ stages,’ the^ Scho¬ 
lastic and the Eclectic, and in considerable honour. With our 
amiable Professor Stewart, than whom no man, not Cicero him¬ 
self, was ever more entirely Eclectic, that second or Eclectic 
class may be considered as having termiiiated; and now Philo¬ 
sophy is at a stand among us, or rather there is now no Philo¬ 
sophy visible in these Islands. It remains to be seen, whether 
we also are to have our * third stage;’ and how that new and 
highest ‘ class’ will demean itself here. The French Philosophers 
seem busy studying Kant, and writing of him: but we rather 
imagine Novalis would pronounce them still only in the Eclectic 
stage. He says afterwards, that 'all Eclectics are essentially 
‘ and at bottom sceptics; the more comprehensive, the more 
* sceptical’ 

These two passages have been extracted from a large series 
oi Fragments, which, under the three divisions of Philosophical, 
Critical, Moral, occupy the greatest part of Volume Second. 
They are fractions, as we hinted above, of that grand 'encyclo¬ 
pedical work’ which Novalis had planned. Friedrich Schlegel 
is said to be the selector of those published here. They come 
before us without note or comment; worded for the most part 
in very unusual phraseology; and without repeated and most 
patient investigation, seldom yield any significance, or rather 
we should say, often yield a false one. A few of the clea|i^ 
we have selected for insertion: whether the reader will think 
them * Pollen o( Flowers,’ or a baser kind of dust, we shall Mi 
predict. We give them in a miscellaneous shape; overlooking 
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those classifications which, even in the text, are not and could 
not be very rigidly adhered to. 

‘ Philosophy can bake no bread j but she can procure for us God, 
Freedom, Immortality. Which, then, is more practical. Philosophy or 
Economy?— 

‘ Philosophy is properly Home-sickness; the wish to be everywhere 
at home.— 

‘ We are near awakening when we dream that we dream.— 

* The true philosophical Act is annihilation of self (Selbsttodtung) j 
this is the real beginning of all Philosophy; all requisites for being a 
Disciple of Philosophy point hither. This Act alone corresponds to all 
the conditions and characteristics of transcendental conduct.— 

‘To become properly acquainted with a truth, we must first have 
disbelieved it, and disputed against it.— 

‘ Man is the higher Sense of our Planet; the star which connects it 
with the upper world; the eye which it turns towards Heaven.— 

‘ Life is a disease of the spirit; a working incited by Passion. Rest 
is peculiar to the spirit— 

* Our life is no Dream, but it may and will perhaps become one.— 
‘What is Nature? An encyclopedical, systematic Index or Plan of 

our Spirit Why will we content us with the mere catalogue of our 
Treasures? Let us contemplate them ourselves, and in all ways elabo¬ 
rate and use them.— 

‘ If our Bodily Life is a burning, our Spiritual Life is a being burnt, 
a Combustion (or, is precisely the inverse the case?); Death, therefore, 
perhaps a Change of Capacity.— 

‘ Sleep is for the inhabitants of Planets only. In another time, Man 
will sleep and wake continually at once. The greater part of our Body, 
of our Humanity itself, yet sleeps a deep sleep.— 

‘There is but one Temple in the World; and that is the Body of 
Man. Nothing is holier than this high form. Bending before men is 
a reverence done to this Revelation in the Flesh. We touch Heaven, 
when we lay our hand on a human body.— 

‘Man is a Sun; his.Senses are the Planets.— 

‘ M*" has ever expressed some symbolical Philosophy of his Being 
in his Works and Conduct; he announces himself and his Gospel of 
Nature; he is the Messiab <Mf Nature.— 

‘Plants are Children of the Earth; we are Children of the iEther. 
Our Lungs are properly our Rbot; we live, when we breathe; we b^ 
our life with breathing.— 

‘Nature is an iEolian Harp, a musical instrument; whose tones 
again are keys to higher strings in us.— 

‘ Every beloved object is the centre of a Paradise.— 

‘The first Man is the first Bpirit-seer; all appears to him as Spirit. 
What ate children, but first men? The firesh g«^ of the Child is richer 
in tignificance than the forecastiti^ the most indubitable Seer.— 
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* It depends only on the weakness of our organs and of ow self-ex¬ 
citement {SelbstbeHihrung)f that we do not see ourselves in a Fairy-world. 
All Fabulous Tales {Mdhrchm) are merely dreams of that home-world, 
which is everywhere and nowhere. The higher powers in us, which one 
day as Genies, shall fulfil our will,* are, for the present, Muses, which 
refresh us on our toilsome course with sweet remembrances.— 

* Man consists in Truth. If he exposes Truth, he exposes himself 
If he betrays Truth, he betrays himself. We speak not here of Lies, but 
of acting against Conviction.— 

* A character is a completely fashioned will {yollkommen gebildeter 

mile).— 

‘ There is, properly speaking, no Misfortune in the world. Happi¬ 
ness and Misfortune stand in continual balance. Every Misfortune is, as 
it were, the obstruction of a stream, which, after overcoming this ob¬ 
struction, but bursts through with the greater force.— 

* The ideal of Morality has no more dangerous rival than the ideal 
of highest Strength, of most powerful life; which also has been named 
(very falsely as it was there meant) the ideal of poetic greatness. It is 
the maximum of the savage; and has, in these times, gained, precisely 
among the greatest weaklings, very many proselytes. By this ideal, man 
becomes a Beast-Spirit, a Mixture } whose brutal wit hM, for weaklings, 
a brutal power of attraction.— 

‘The spirit of Poesy is the morning light, which makes the Statue 
of Memnon sound.— 

‘ The division of Philosopher and Poet is only apparent, and to the 
disadvantage of both. It is a sign of disease, and of a sickly constitu¬ 
tion.— 

‘The true Poet is all-knowing; he is an actual world in minia¬ 
ture.— 

‘ Klopstock’s works appear, for the most part, free Translations of 
an unknown Poet, by a very talented but unpoetical Philologist.— 

‘ Gk>ethe is an altogether practical Poet. He is in his works what 
the En glish are in their wares: highly simple, neat, convenient and dur¬ 
able. He has done in German Literature what Wedgwood did in Eng¬ 
lish Manufacture. He has, like the English, a natural turn for Economy, 
and a noble Taste acquired by Understanding. Both these are very com¬ 
patible, and have a near affinity in the chemical sotse. * *— Wilhelm 
Meister^s A^renHceship may be called throughout prosaic and modem. 
The Romantic sinks to ruin, the Poesy ofNatuie^ Ae Wonderful, 'Hie 
Book treats merely of common worldly things: Nature and Mysticism 

* Novalis's ideas, on what has been called the * p^ectibility of man,' 
ground themselves on his peculiar views of the constitution of material and 
spiritual Nature, and are of the most original and extmordinary character.' 
WiA our utmost effort, we should despur of communicating othur than a 
quite false notion of them. He asks, for instance, with scientific gieyity: 
vi^ether any one, that recollects the first kind glance of her he loved, cap 
doubt the possibility of MagU f 
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are altogether forgotten. It is a poetised civic and household History j 
the Marvellous is expressly treated therein as imagination and enthusiasm. 
Artistic Atheism is the spirit of the Book. • • • It is properly a Can- 
dide, directed against Poetry: the Book is highly unpoetical in respect 
of spirit, poetical as the dress and body of it are. * * * The introduc¬ 
tion of Shakspeare has almost a tragic efiect. The hero retards the tri¬ 
umph of the GkKspel of Economy; and economical Nature is finally the 
true and only remaining one.— 

* When we speak of the aim and Art observable in Shakspeare s 
works, we must not forget that Art belongs to Nature j that it is, so to 
speak, self-viewing, self-imitating, self-fashioning Nature. The Art of a 
well-developed genius is far different from the Artfulness of the Under¬ 
standing, of the merely reasoning mind. Shakspeare was no calculator, 
no learned thinker; he was a mighty, many-gifted soul, whose feelings 
and works, like products of Nature, bear the stamp of the same spirit; 
and in which the last and deepest of observers will still find new har¬ 
monies with the infinite structure of the Universe; concurrences with 
later ideas, affinities with the higher powers and sens^ of man. They 
are emblematic, have many meanings, are simple and inexhaustible, like 
products of Nature; and nothing more unsuitable could be said of them 
than that they are works of Art, in that narrow mechanical acceptation 
of the word.’ 

The reader understands that we offer these specimens not 
as the best to be found in Novalis's Fragments, but simply as 
the most inteUigible. Far stranger and deeper things there 
are, could we hope to make them in the smallest degree under¬ 
stood. But in examining and reexamining many of his Frag¬ 
ments, we find ourselves carried into more complex, more subtle 
regions of thought than any we are elsewhere acquainted with: 
here we cannot always find our own latitude and longitude, 
sometimes not even approximate to finding them; much less 
teach others such a secret. 

What has been already quoted may afford some knowledge 
of Novalis, in the characters of Philosopher and Critic ; there 
is one other aspect under which it would be still more curious 
to view and exhibit him, but still more difficult,——we mean that 
of his Religion. Novalis nowhere specially records his creed, 
in these Writings: he many times expresses, or implies, a zeal¬ 
ous, heartfelt belief in tile Christian system; yet with such ad¬ 
juncts coexisting persuasions, as to us might seem rather 
surprising. One or two more of these his Aphorisms, relative 
to thi» riibject, we shall cite, as likely to 1^ better than any 
description of ours. The whole Essay at the end of Volume 
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First, entitled DU Christenheit oder Europa (Christianity or 
Europe) is also well worthy of study, in this as in many other 
points of view. 

‘ Religion contains infinite sadness. If we are to love God, he must 
be in distress {JtiUfsbediirJUg^ help-needing). In how fer is this condi¬ 
tion answered in Christianity?— 

' Spinoza is a God-intoxicated man (Gott-trunkener 

* Is the Devil, as Father of Lies, himself but a necessary Ill^ion ?— 

‘The Catholic Religion is to a certain extent applied Christianity. 

Fichte’s Philosophy too is perhaps applied Christianity. 

‘ Can Miracles work Conviction? Or is not real Conviction, this 
highest fimction of our soul and personality, the only true God-announ¬ 
cing Miracle? 

‘ The Christian Religion is especially remarkable, moreover, as it so 
decidedly lays claim to mere good-will in Man, to his essential 1 emper, 
and values this independently of all Culture and Manifestation. It stands 
in opposition to Science and to Art, and properly to Enjoyment.* 

* Its origin is with the common people. It inspires the great ma¬ 
jority of the limited in this Earth. 

‘ It is the Light that begins to shine in the Darkness. 

* It is the root of all Democracy^ the highest Fact in the Rights of 
Man {die hdchste Thatsache der PopularitiU). 

* Its unpoetical exterior, its resemblance to a modem family-picture, 
seems only to be lent it.* 

‘Martjrrs are spiritual heroes. Christ was the greatest martyr of our 
species; through him has martyrdom become infinitely significant and 
holy.— 

* 'fhe Bible begins nobly, urith Paradise, the sjrmbol of youth; ^d 
concludes with the Eternal IGngdom, the Holy City. Its two main divi¬ 
sions, also, are genuine grand-historical divisions (acht gross-historuch). 
For in every grand-historical compartment {Gli^)^ the grand history 
must lie, as it were, symbolically re-created (verjiingt^ made young again). 
The be ginning of the New Testament is the second higher Fall (the 
Atonement of the Fall), and the commencement of the new Period. The 
histoiy of every individual man should be a Bible. Christ is a uew 
Adam. A Bible is the highest problem of Authorship.— 

‘As yet there is no Religion. You must first make a Seminary 
{Bildungsschttle) of genuine Religion. Think ye that there is Religion? 
Religion has to be made and produced {gemacht und Hervorgebracht) by 
the union of a number of persons.’ 

Hitherto our readers have seen nothing of Novalis in his 
character of Poet, properly so called; the Pupils at Sais being 
fully more of a scientific than poetic nature. As hinted; abpv^ 
we do not accotmt his gifts in this latter province as of the 

* Italics also in the text. 
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first, or even of a high order; unless, indeed, it be true, as he 
Wmself maintains, that * the distinction of Poet and Philosopher 
is''apparent only, and to the injury of both.’ In his professedly 
{^etical compositions there is an indubitable prolixity, a de¬ 
gree of lang uor, not weakness but sluggishness; the meaning 
is too much diluted; and diluted, we might say, not in a rich, 
lively, varying music, as we find in Tieck, for example; but 
rather in a low-voiced, not unmelodious monotony, the deep 
hum of which is broken only at rare intervals, though some¬ 
times by tones of purest and almost spiritual softness. We here 
allude chiefly to his unmetrical pieces, his prose fictions: in¬ 
deed the metrical are few in number; for the most part, on 
religious subjects \ and in spite of a decided truthfulness both 
in feeling and word, seem to bespeak no great skill or practice 
in that form of composition. In his prose style he may be 
accounted happier j he aims in general at simplicity, and a cer¬ 
tain familiar expressiveness; here and there, in his more ela¬ 
borate passages, especially in his Hytnns to the Night, he has 
reminded us of Herder. 

These Hytnns to the Night, it will be remembered, were 
written shortly after the death of his mistress: ifl'th^'period of 
deep sorrow, or rather of holy deliverance from sorrow. ^ No- 
valis himself regarded them as his most finished productions. 
They are of a strange, veiled, almost enigmatical character; 
nevertheless, more deeply examined, they appear nowise with¬ 
out true poetic worth; there is a vastness, an immensity of 
idea; a still solemnity reigns in them, a solitude almost as of 
extinct worlds. Here and there too some light-beam visits us 
in the void deep; and we cast a glance, clear and wondrous, 
into the secrets of that mysterious soul. A full commentary on 
the Hymns to the Night would be an e.xposition of Novalis’s 
whole theological and moral creed; for it lies recorded there, 
though symbolically, and in lyric, not in didactic language. 
We have translated the Third, as the shortest and simplest; 
imitating its light, half-meisured. style, above all deciphering 
its vag;ue deep-laid sense, as accurately as we could. By the 
word * Night,’ it will be seen, Novalis means much more than 
the common opposite of Day. * Light’ seems, in these poems, 
to shadow forth our terrestrial life; Night the primeval and 
celestial life: 

‘ Once when I was shedding bitter tears, when dissolved in pain my 
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Hope had melted away, and I stood solitary by t^'ffSfPIKat in its 
dark narrow space concealed the Form of my life; solitary as no other 
had been; chased by unutterable anguish; powerless; one thought and 
that of misery;—-here now as I looked round for help; forward could 
not go, nor backward, but clung to a tra^ent extinguished Life with 
unutterable longing;—^lo, from the azure distance, doivn from the heights 
of my old Blessedness, came a chill breath of Dusk, and suddenly the 
band of Birth, the fetter of Life was snapped asunder. Vanishes the 
Glory of Earth, and with it my Lamenting; rushes together the infinite 
Sadness into a new unfathomable World: thou Night’s - inspiration. 
Slumber of Heaven, earnest over me; the scene rose gently aloft; over 
the scene hovered my enfranchised new-born spirit; to a cloud of dust 
that grave changed itself; through the cloud I beheld the transfigured 
features of my Beloved. In her eyes lay Eternity; I clasped her hand, 
and my tears became a glittering indissoluble chain. Centuries of Ages 
moved away into the distance, like thunder-clouds. On her neck 1 wept, 
for this new life, enrapturing tears.—It was my first, only Dream; and 
ever since then do I feel this char^eless everlastir^ faith in the Heaven 
of Night, and its Sun my Beloved.* 

What degree of critical satisfaction, what insight into the 
grand crisis of Novalis’s spiritual history, which seems to be 
here shadowed forth, our readers may derive from this Third 
Hymn to the Night, we shall not pretend to conjecture. Mean¬ 
while, it were giving them a false impression of the Poet, did we 
leave him here; exhibited only under his more mystic aspects; 
as if his Poetry were exclusively a thing of Allegory, dwelling 
amid Darkness and Vacuity, far from all paths of ordinary 
mortals and their thoughts. Novalis can write in the most 
common style, as well as in this most uncommon one; and 
there too not without originality. By far the greater part of 
his First Volume is occupied with a Romance, Heinrich von 
Ofterdingen, written, so far as it goes, much in the everyday 
manner; we have adverted the less to it, because we nowise 
reckoned it among his most remarkable compositions. Like 
many of the others, it has been left as a Fragment; nay, from 
the account Tieck gives of its ulterior plan, and how from the 
solid prose world of the First part, this * Apotheosis of Poetry’ 
was to pass, in the Second, into a mythical, fairy and quite 
fantastic world, critics have doubted whether, strictly speaking, 
it could have been completed. From this work we select two 
passages, as specimens of Novalis’s manner in the more com¬ 
mon style of composition; premising, which in this one instance 
we ere entitled to do, that whatever excellence they may have 
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will be^WWHUIy appreciable. The first is the introduction 
to the whole Narrative, as it were the text of the whole; the 
* Blue Flower’ there spoken of being Poetry, the real object, 
passion and vocation of young Heinrich, which, through mani¬ 
fold adventures, exertions and sufferings, he is to seek and find. 
His history commences thus: 

‘The old people were already asleep; the clock was beating its 
monotonous tick on the wall; the wind blustered over the rattling win¬ 
dows ; by turns, the chamber was lighted by the sheen of the moon. 
The young man lay restless in his bed; and thought of the stranger and 
his stories. “ Not the treasures is it,” said he to himself, “ that have 
awakened in me so unspeakable a desire; far from me is all covetous¬ 
ness; but the Blue Flower is what I long to behold. It lies incessantly 
in my heart, and I can think and fancy of nothing else. Never did I feel 
so before: it is as if, till now, I had been dreaming, or as if sleep had 
carried me into another world; for in the world I used to live in, who 
troubled himself about flowers? Such wild passion for a Flower was 
never heard of there. But whence could that stranger have come? None 
of us ever saw such a man; yet I know not how I alone was so caught 
with his discourse: the rest heard the very same, yet none seems to 
mind it. And then that I cannot even speak of my strange condition I 
I feel such rapturous contentment; and only then when I have not the 
Flower rightly brfore my eyes, does so deep, heartfelt an eagerness come 
over me: these things no one will or can believe. I could fancy I were 
if I did not see, did not think with such perfect clearness; since 
that day, all is far better known to me. I have heard tell of ancieiit 
times; how animals and trees and rocks used to speak with men. This 
is even my feeling: as if they were on the point of breaking out, and I 
could see in them, what they wished to say to me. There must be many 
a word which I know not; did I know more, I could better comprehend 
these matters. Once I liked dancing; now I had rather think to the 
music.”—-The young man lost himself, by degrees, in sweet fanciw, and 
f^ asleq>. He dreamed first of immeasurable disUmces, and wild un¬ 
known regions. He wandered over seas with incredible speed; strange 
otiimak he saw; he lived with many varieties of men, now in war, in 
wild tumult, now in peaceful huts. He was taken captive, and fell into 
the lowest wretchectoess. All emotions rose to a height as yet unknown 
to him. He lived through an infinitely variegated life; dirf and came 
bade; loved to the highest passion, and then again was forever parted 
from his loved one. 

‘ At Imgth towards morning, as the dawn broke up without, his 
spirit dso grew stiller, the images grew clearer and more, permanent. 
It to him he was walking alone in a dark wood. Only hdre and 

there did day glimmer through me green net Ere long he came to a 
duwm, which mounted upwi^Sk He had to dimb over many 
which smne former stream had tolled down. The higher he came, 
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the lighter grew the wood. At last he arrived at a which 

lay on the declivity of the mountain. B^ond the meadow rose a high 
diff, at the foot of which he observed an opoaing, that seemed to be the 
entrance of a passage hewn in the rock. The passage led lum easily on, 
for some time, to a great subterranean expanse, out of which from afar 
a bright gleam was visible. On entering, he perceived a strong beam 
of light, which sprang as if from a fountain to the roof of the «ve, and 
sprayed itself into innumerable sparks, which collected below in a great 
basin: the beam glanced like kindled gold: not the faintest noise was 
to be heard, a sacred silence encircled the glorious sight. He approached 
the basin, whidi waved and quivered with infinite hues. The walls of 
the cave were coated with this fluid, which was not hot but cool, and on 
the walls threw out a frint bluish light. He dipt his hand in the basin, 
and wetted his lips. It was as if the breath of a spirit went through 
him; and he felt himself in his inmost heart strengthened and refreshed. 
An irre^tible desire seized him to bathe j he undressed himself and slept 
into the basin. He felt as if a sunset cloud were floating round him; a 
heavenly emotion streamed over his soul; in deep pleasure innumerable 
thoughts strove to blend within him; new, unseen images arose, which 
also melted together, and became visible beings around him; and every 
wave of that lovely dement pressed itself on him like a soft bosom. The 
flood seemed a Spirit of Beauty, which from moment to moment was 
taking form round the youth. 

‘ Intoxicated with rapture, and yet conscious of every impression, 
he floated softly down that glittering stream, which flowed out from the 
hasin into the rocks. A sort of sweet slumber fell upon him, in which 
he dreamed indescribable adventures, and out of which a new light 
awoke him. He found himself on a soft sward at the margin of a spring, 
which welled out into the air, and seemed to dissipate itself there. Dark- 
blue rocks, with many-coloured veins, rose at some distance; the day¬ 
light which encircled him was clearer and milder than the common; the 
sky was black-blue, and altogether pure. But what attracted him in¬ 
finitely most Mras a high, light-blue Flower, which stood close by the 
spring, touching it with its broad glittering leaves. Round it stood in¬ 
numerable flowers of all colours, and the sweetest perfiune filled the am 
He saw nothing but the Blue Flower; and gazed on it long wifi) name¬ 
less tenderness. At last he was for approaching, when all at once it 
began to move and change; the leaves grew more r^lendent, and 
clasped thonsdves round the waxing stem; the Flower bait itself to¬ 
wards him; and the petals showed like a blue spreading ruff, in which 
hovered a lovely fime. His sweet astonishment at this tramformation 
was incr»sing(*—whoi suddenly his mother’s voice awoke him, and he 
found himself in,the house, of his parentSi which the rnomii^ sun was 
already gilding.’ 

Our next and last extract Is likewise of a dream. Young 
Heinrich with his mother travels a long journey to see his 
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grandSfflSWS^Xugsburg; converses, on the way, with mer¬ 
chants, miners and red-cross warriors (for it is in the time of 
the Crusades); and soon after his arrival falls immeasurably 
in love with Matilda, the Poet Klingsohr’s daughter, whose face 
was that fairest one he had seen in his old vision of the Blue 
Flower. Matilda, it would appear, is to be taken from him by 
death (as Sophie was from Novalis): meanwhile, dreading no 
such event, Heinrich abandons himself with full heart to his 
new emotions : 

‘ He went to the window. The choir of the Stars stood in the deep 
heaven; and in the east a white gleam announced the coming day. 

‘Full of rapture, Heinrich exclaimed: “You, ye everlasting Stars, 
ye silent wanderers, I call you to witness my sacred oath. For Matilda 
will I live, and eternal faith shall unite my heart and hers. For me too 
the mom of an everlasting day is dawning. The night is by: to the 
rising Sun, I kindle myself as a sacrifice that will never be extinguished. ” 

‘ Heinrich was heated; and not till late, towards morning, did he 
fall asleep. In strange dreams the thoughts of his soul embodied them¬ 
selves. A deep-blue river gleamed from the plain. On its smooth sur¬ 
face floated a bark; Matilda was sitting there, and steering. She was 
adorned with garlands; was singing a simple Song, and looking over 
to him with fond sadness. His bosom was full of anxiety. He knew 
not why. The sky was clear, the stream calm. Her heavenly counten¬ 
ance was mirrored in the waves. All at once the bark b^an to whirl. 
He called earnestly to her. She smiled, and laid down her oar in the 
boat, which continued'whirling. An unspeakable terror took hold of 
him. He dashed into the stream; but he could not get forward; the 
water him. She beckoned, she seemed as if she wished to say 

to him; the bark was filling with water; yet she smiled with 
unspeakable affection, and looked cheerfully into the vortex. All ^ at 
once it drew her in. A faint breath rippled over the stream, which 
flowed on as calm and glittering as bdbre. His horrid agony robbed 
him of co n sci^mmess. His heart ceased beating. On returning to him¬ 
self, he was again on dry land. It seemed as if he had floated fer. It 
was a strange r^on. He knew not what had passed with him. His 
heart was gone. Unthinl^ he walked deeper into the country. He 
fdt inexpressibly weary. A little well gushed from a hill; it sounded 
like perfect bells. With his hand he lifted some drops, and wetted his 
parched Ups. Like a sick dream, lay the frightful event behind him. 
Farther and farther he walked; flowers and trees spoke to him. He 
felt so weU, so at home in the scene. Thai he hdird.that simple Song 
n gajn. He ntu afra the sounds. Suddenly some one held him by the 
clot hmi. “ Dear Henry,” cried a weU-known voice. He looked round, 
aiid Matilda clasped him in her arms. “ Why didst thou run from me, 
dear hearty* said she, breathing deep: “ I could scarcely overtake thee. ” 
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Heinrich wept. He pressed her to him. “ Where is the riw ?” cri^ 
he in tears.—“ Seest thou not its blue waves above us? He looked 
up, and the blue river was flowing softly over their heads, “ Where are 
we, dear Matilda?”-—" With our Fathers.”—" Shall we stay together? 
—“Forever,” answered she, pressing her lips to his, and so clasping 
him that she could not again quit hold. She put a wondrous secret 
Word in his mouth, and it pierced through all his being. He was about 
to repeat it, when his Grandfather called, and he awoke. He would 
have given his life to remember that Word.* 

This image of Death, and of the River being the Sky^ in 
that other and eternal country, seems to us a fine and touching 
one; there is in it a trace of that simple sublimity, that soft 
still pathos, which are characteristics of Novalis, and doubtless 

the highest of his specially poetic gifts. 

But on these, and what other gifts and deficiencies pertain 
to him, we can no farther insist: for now, after such ^ multi¬ 
farious quotations, and more or less stinted commentaries, we 
must consider our little enterprise in respect of Novalis to have 
reached its limits; to be, if not completed, concluded. Our 
reader has heard him largely; on a great variety of topics, se¬ 
lected and exhibited here in such manner as seemed the fittest 
for our object, and with a true wish on our part, that what little 
judgment was in the mean while to be formed of such a man 
might be a fair and honest one. Some of the passages we have 
translated will appear obscure; others, we hope, are not with¬ 
out symptoms of a wise and deep meaning; the rest may excite 
wonder, which wonder again it will depend on each reader for 
himself, whether he turn to right account or to wrong account, 
whether he entertain as the parent of Knowledge, or as the 
daughter of Ignorance. For the great body of readers, we are 
iware, there can be little profit in Novalis, who rather employs 
our time than helps us to kill it; for such any farther study of 
him would be unadvisable. To others again, who prize Truth 
as the end of all reading, especially to that class who cultivate 
moral science as the development of purest and highest Truth,, 
we recommend the perusal and reperusal of Novalis with 
almost perfect confidence. If they feel, with us, that the most 
profitable employment any book can give them, is to study 
honestly some earnest, deep-minded, truth-loving Man, to work 
their way into his manner of thought, till they see the wor^d 
with hi? eyes, feel as he felt and judge as he judged, neither 
believing nor denying, till they can in some measure so feel 
vou II. 0 
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and judge,—then we may assert that few books known to us 
are more worthy of their attention than this. They will find it, 
if we mistake not, an unfathomed mine of philosophical ideas, 
where the keenest intellect may have occupation enough ; and 
in such occupation, without looking farther, reward enough. 
All this, if the reader proceed on candid principles; if not, it 
will be all otherwise. To no man, so much as to Novalis is 
that famous motto applicable : 

LeseTy wiegefalP ich Dir 1 

Leser, vne gefallst Du mir 1 

Reader, how likest thou me ? 

Reader, how like I thee ? 

For the rest, it were but a false proceeding did we attempt 
any formal character of Novalis in this place; did we pretend 
with such means as ours to reduce that extraordinary nature 
under common formularies ; and in few words sum-up the net 
total of his worth and worthlessness. We have repeatedly ex¬ 
pressed our own imperfect knowledge of the matter, and our 
entire despair of bringing even an approximate picture ^of it 
before readers so foreign to him. The kind words, * amiable 
enthusiast,* ‘poetic dreamer,’or the unkind ones, ‘German mys¬ 
tic,’ ‘ crackbrained rhapsodist,’ are easily spoken and written; 
but would avail little in this instance. If we are not altogether 
mistaken, Novalis cannot be ranged under any one of these 
noted categories; but belongs to a higher and much less known 
one, the significance of which is perhaps also worth studying, 
at all events will not till after long study become clear to us. 

Meanwhile let the reader accept some vague impressions 
of ours on this subject, since we have no fixed judgment to offer 
him. We might say, that the chief excellence we have remarked 
in Novalis is his to us truly wonderful subtlety of intellect; his 
power of intense abstraction, of pursuing the deepest and most 
evanescent ideas through their thousand complexities, as it were, 
with lyrtk vision, and to the very limits of human Thought. He 
was well skilled in mathematics, and, as we can easily believe, 
fond of that science; but his is a far finer species of endow¬ 
ment than an y reijuired in mathematics, where the mind, from 
die very beginning of Euclid to the end of Lapiacty is assisted 
with visible symbols, with safe impUments for thinking J nay, 
at least in what is called the higher mathematics, has often 
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Uitle more than a mechanical superintendence toexcicise over 
these. This power of abstract meditation, when it is so sure 
and clear as we sometimes find it with Novalis, is a much higher 
and rarer one; its element is not mathematics, but that 
thesis, of which it has been said many a Great Calculist has 
not even a notion. In this power, truly, so far as logical and 
not moral power is concerned, lies the summary of all Philo¬ 
sophic talent: which talent, accordingly, we imagine Novalis 
to have possessed in a very high degree ; in a higher degree 
than almost any other modern writer we have met with. 

His chief fault, again, figures itself to us as a certain undue 
softness, a want of rapid energy; something which we might 
term passiveness extending both over his mind and his charac¬ 
ter. There is a tenderness in Novalis, a purity, a clearness, 
almost as of a woman; but he has not, at least not at all in 
that degree, the emphasis and resolute force of a man. Thus, 
in his poetical delineations, as we complained above, he is too 
diluted and diffuse; not verbose properly; not so much abound¬ 
ing in superfluous words as in superfluous circumstances, which 
indeed is but a degree better. In his philosophical speculations, 
we feel as if, under a different form, the same fault were now 
and then manifested. Here again, he seems to us, in one 
sense, too languid, too passive. He sits, we might say, among 
the rich, fine, thousandfold combinations, which his mind al¬ 
most of itself presents him; but, perhaps, he shows too little 
activity in the process, is too lax in separating the true from 
the doubtful, is not even at the trouble to express his truth with 
any laborious accuracy. With his stillness, with his deep love 
of Nature, his mild, lofty, spiritual tone of contemplation, he 
comes before us in a sort of Asiatic character, almost like our 
ideal of some antique Gymnosophist, and with the weakness as 
well as the strength of an Oriental. However, it should be re¬ 
membered that his works both poetical and philosophical, as 
we now see them, appear under many disadvantages; altogether 
immature, and not as doctrines and delineations, but as the rude 
draught of such; in which, had they been completed, much was 
to have changed its shape, and this fault, with many otners, 
might have disappeared. It may be, therefore^ that this is only 
a superficial fault, or even only the appearance of a fault, and 
has its origin in these circumstances, and in our imperfect un¬ 
derstanding of him. In personal and bodily habits, at least. 
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Novalis appears to have been the opposite of inert; we hear 
expressly of his quickness and vehemence of movement. 

In regard to the character of his genius, or rather perhaps 
of his literary significance, and the form under which he dis¬ 
played his genius, Tieck thinks he may be likened to Dante. 

' For him,’ says he, ‘it had become the most natural dispo- 

* sition to regard the commonest and nearest as a wonder, and 
‘ the strange, the supernatural as something common ; men’s 
' every-day life itself lay round him like a wondrous fable, and 

* those regions which the most dream of or doubt of as of a 
‘ thing distant, incomprehensible, were for him a beloved home. 

‘ Thus did he, uncorrupted by examples, find out for himself a 

* new method of delineation: and, in his multiplicity of mean- 
‘ ing; in his view of Love, and his belief in Love, as at once 
‘ his Instructor, his Wisdom, his Religion; in this, too, that a 

* single grand incident of life, and one deep sorrow and bereave- 

* ment grew to be the essence of his Poetry and Contemplation, 

* —^he, alone among the modems, resembles the lofty Dante; 

‘ and sings us, like him, an unfathomable mystic song, far dif- 

* ferent from that of many imitators, who think to put on mys- 

* ticism and put it off, like a piece of dress.’ Considering the 
tendency of his poetic endeavours, as well as the general spirit 
of his philosophy, this flattering comparison may turn out to 
be better founded than at first sight it seems to be. Neverthe¬ 
less, were we required to illustrate Novalis in this way, which 
at all times must be a very loose one, we should incline rather 
to call him the German Pascal than the German Dante. Be¬ 
tween Pascal and Novalis, a lover of such analogies might 
trace not a few points of resemblance. Both are of the purest, 
most affectionate moral nature; both of a high, fine, discur¬ 
sive intellect; both are mathematicians and naturalists, yet 
occupy themselves chiefly with Religion; nay, the best writings 
of both are left in the shape of‘Thoughts,’materials of a grand 
scheme, which each of them, with the views peculiar to his age, 
had planned, we may say, for the furtherance of Religion, and 
which neither of them lived to execute. Nor in aU this would 
it fail to be carefully remarked, that Novalis was not the French 
but German Pascal; and from the intellectual habits of the 
one and the other, many national contracts and conclusions 
might drawn; which we leave to those that have a taste for 
such parallels*. 
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We have thus endeavoured to communicate some views not 
of what is vulgarly called, but of what ts a German Mystic; to 
afford English readers a few glimpses into his actual household 
establishment, and show them by their own inspection how he 
lives and works. We have done it, moreover, not in the style 
of derision, which would have been so easy, but in that of seri« 
ous inquiry, which seemed so much more profitable. For this 
we anticipate not censure, but thanks from our readers. Mys¬ 
ticism, whatever it may be, should, like other actually existing 
things, be understood in well-informed minds. We have ob¬ 
served, indeed, that the old-established laugh on this subject has 
been getting rather hollow of late; and seems as if erelong it 
would in a great measure die away. It appears to us that, in 
England, there is a distinct spirit of tolerant and sober inves¬ 
tigation abroad in regard to this and other kindred matters; a 
persuasion, fast spreading wider and wider, that the plummet 
of French or Scotch Logic, excellent, nay indispensable as it 
is for surveying all coasts and harbours, will absolutely not 
sound the deep-seas of human Inquiry; and that many a Vol¬ 
taire and Hume, well-gifted and highly meritorious men, were 
far wrong in reckoning that when their six-hundred fathoms 
were out, they had reached the bottom, which, as in the At¬ 
lantic, may lie unknown miles lower. Six-hundred fathoms is 
the longest, and a most valuable nautical line: but many men 
sound with six and fewer fathoms, and arrive at precisely the 
same conclusion. 

‘The day will come,’ saidLichtenberg, in bitter irony, ‘when 

• the belief in God will be like that in nursery Spectres;’ or, as 
Jean Paul has it, ‘Of the World will be made a World-Machine, 
‘ of the iEther.a Gas, of God a Force, and of the Second World 
‘ —a Coffin.’ We rather think, such a day will not come. At 
all events, while the battle is still waging, and that Coffin-and- 
Gas Philosophy has not yet secured itself with tithes and penal 
statutes, let there be free scope for Mysticism, or whatever else 
honestly opposes it. A fair field and no favour, and the right 
wi/i prosper 1 ‘Our present time,’ says Jean Paul elsewhere, * is 

* indeed a criticising and critical time, hovering betwixt the 
' wish and the inability to believe; a chaos of conflicting times: 
' but even a chaotic world must have its centre, and revolution 
‘ round that centre; there is no pure entire Confusion, but all 
' such presupposes its opposite, before it can begin.’ 
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It is no very good symptom either of nations or individuals, 
that they deal much in vaticination. Happy men are full of the 
present, for its bounty suffices them; and wise men also, for 
its duties engage them. Our grand business undoubtedly is, 
not to see what lies dimly at a distance, but to eh what lies 
clearly at hand. 

Know’st thou Yesterday^ its aim and reason; 

Work’st thou well Today^ for worthy things ? 

Calmly wait the MortovPs hidden season, 

Need’st not fear what hap soe’er it brings. 

But fnan’s ‘ large discourse of reason’ will look * before and 
after i’ and, impatient of the ‘ ignorant present time,’ will in¬ 
dulge in anticipation far more than profits him. Seldom can 
the unhappy be persuaded that the evil of the day is sufficient 
for it; and the ambitious will not be content with present 
splendour, but paints yet more glorious triumphs, on the cloud- 
curtain of the future. 

The case, however, is still worse with nations. For here 
the prophets are not one, but many; and each incites and con¬ 
firms the other; so that the fatidical fury spreads wider and 
wider, till at last even Saul must join in it. For there is still 
^ magic in the action ?;nd reaction of minds on' one another. 
The CT si f?! defoi^tion of a few becomes, by this mysterious re¬ 
verberation,* the i^nty of many; men lose the use, not only of 
their unders ta n din g s, but of their bodily senses j while the most 
obdurate unbelieving hearts melt, like the rest, in the furnace 
where all are cast as victims and as fuel It is grievous to 
think, that this noble omnipotence of Sympathy has been so 

1 EoiNBuaoH Rbvibw, No. 98. 
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rarely the Aaron’s-rod of Truth and Virtue, and so often the 
Enchanter’s>rod of Wickedness and Folly! No solitary mis¬ 
creant, scarcely any solitary maniac, would venture on such 
actions and imaginations, as large communities of sane men 
have, in such circumstances, entertained as sound wisdom. 
Witness long scenes of the French Revolution, in these late 
times! Levity is no protection against such visitations, nor the 
utmost earnestness of character. The New-England Puritan 
burns witches, wrestles for months with the horrors of Satan’s 
invisible world, and all ghastly phantasms, the daily and hourly 
precursors of the Last Day ; then suddenly bethinks him that 
he is frantic, weeps bitterly, prays contritely, and the history 
of that gloomy season lies behind him like a frightful dream. 

Old England too has had her share of such frenzies and 
panics; though happily, like other old maladies, they have 
grown milder of late : and since the days of Titus Oates have 
mostly passed without loss of men’s lives; or indeed without 
much other loss than that of reason, for the time, in the sufferers. 
In this mitigated form, however, the distemper is of pretty regu¬ 
lar recurrence ; and may be reckoned on at intervals, like other 
natural visitations ; so that reasonable men deal with it, as the 
Londoners do with their fogs,—go cautiously out into the grop¬ 
ing crowd, and patiently carry lanterns at noon ; knowing, by 
a well-grounded faith, that the sun is still in existence, and will 
one day reappear. How often have we heard, for the last fifty 
years, that the country was wrecked, and fast sinking ; where¬ 
as, up to this date, the country is entire and afloat t The * State 
in Danger’ is a condition of things, which we have witnessed a 
hundred times ; and as for the Church, it has seldom been out 
of ' danger’ since we can remember it. 

All men are aware that the present is a crisis of this sort; 
and why it has become so. The repeal of the Test Acts, and 
then of the Catholic disabilities, has struck many of their 
admirers with an indescribable astonishment. Those things 
seemed fixed and immovable; deep as the foundations of the 
world ; and lo, in a moment they have vanished, and their place 
knows them no more I Our worthy friends mistook the slum¬ 
bering Leviathan for an island; often as they had been assured, 
that Intolerance was, and could be nothing but a Monster; and 
so,. mooring under the lee, they had anchored tcomfo^bly in 
his scaly rind, thinking to take good cheer; as for some space 
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they did. But now their Leviathan has suddenly dived under; 
and they can no longer be fastened in the stream of time; but 
must drift forward on it, even like the rest of the world ; no 
very appalling fate, we think, could they but understand^ it; 
which, however, they will not yet, for a season. Their little 
island is gone; sunk deep amid confused eddies ; and what is 
left worth caring for in the universe ? What is it to them that 
the great continents of the earth are still standing; and the 
polestar and all our loadstars, in the heavens, still shining and 
eternal ? Their cherished little haven is gone, and they will 
not be comforted I And therefore, day after day, in all manner 
of periodical or perennial publications, the most lugubrious pre¬ 
dictions are sent forth. The King has virtually abdicated; the 
Church is a widow, without jointure; public principle is gone; 
private honesty is going; society, in short, is fast falling in 
pieces ; and a time of unmixed evil is come on us. 

At such a period, it was to be expected that the rage of 
prophecy should be more than usually excited. Accordingly, 
the Millennarians have come forth on the right hand, and the 
MiUites on the left. The Fifth-monarchy men prophesy from 
the Bible, and the Utilitarians from Bentham. The one an¬ 
nounces that the last of the seals is to be opened, positively, 
in the year i 860 ; and the other assures us that * the greatest¬ 
happiness principle’ is to make a heaven of earth, in a still 
shorter time. We know these symptoms too well, to think it 
necessary or safe to interfere with them. Time and the hours 
will bring relief to all parties. The grand encourager of Delphic 
or other noises is^the Echo. Left to thepiselves, they will the 
sooner dissipate, and die away in space. 

Meanwhile,^we too admit that the present is an important 
time; as all present time necessarily is. The poorest Day that 
passes over us is the conflux of two Eternities ; it is made up 
of currents that issue from the remotest Past, and flow onwards 
into the remotest Future. We were wise indeed, could we 
discern truly the signs of our own time ; and by knowledge of 
its wants and advantages, wisely adjust our own position in it. 
Let us, instead of garing idly into the obscure distance, look 
calmly around us, for a little, on the perplexed scene where we 
stand. Perhaps, on a more serious inspection, something of its 
perplexity will disappear, swne of its distinctive characters and 
deoper tendencies more clearly reveal themselves; whereby our 
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own relations to it, our own true aims and endeavours in it, 
may also become clearer. 

Were we required to characterise this age of ours by any 
single epithet, we should be tempted to call it, not an Heroical, 
Devotional, Philosophical, or Moral Age, but, above all others, 

I the Mechanical Age. It is the Age of Machinery, in every out¬ 
ward and inward sense of that word ; the age which, with its 
whole undivided might, forwards, teaches and practises the great 
art of adapting means to ends. Nothing is now done directly, 
or by hand; all is by rule and calculated contrivance. For the 
simplest operation, some helps and accompaniments, some 
cunning abbreviating process is in readiness. Our old modes 
of exertion are all discredited, and thrown aside. On every 
hand, the living artisan is driven from his workshop, to make 
room for a speedier, inanimate one. The shuttle drops from 
the fingers of the weaver, and falls into iron fingers that ply it 
faster. The sailor furls his sail, and lays down his oar; and 
bids a strong, unwearied servant, on vaporous wings, bear him 
through the waters. Men have crossed oceans by steam; the 
Birmingham Fire-king has visited the fabulous East; and the 
genius of the Cape, were there any Camoens now to sing it, 
has again been alarmed, and with far stranger thunders than 
Gamas. There is no end to machinery. Even the horse is 
stripped of his harness, and finds a fleet fire-horse yoked in his 
stead. Nay, we have an artist that hatches chickens by steam; 
the very brood-hen is to be superseded I For all earthly, and 
for some unearthly purposes, we have machines and mechanic 
furtherances; for mincing our cabbages; for casting us into 
magnetic sleep. We remove mountains, and make seas our 
smooth highway; nothing can resist us. We war with rude 
Nature; and, by our resistless engines, come off always vic¬ 
torious, and loaded with spoils. 

What wonderful accessions have thus been made, and are 
still making, to the physical power of mankind; how much 
better fed, clothed, lodged and, in all outward respects, accom^ 
modated men now are, or might be, by a given quantity of 
labour, is a grateful reflection which forces itself on every Ohe 
What changes, too, this addition of power is introducing into 
the Social System; how wealth has more and more increased, 
and at the smne time gathered itself more eiid tnbre into masses, 
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strangely altering the.old relations, and increasing the distance 
between the rich and the poor, will be a question for Political 
Economists, and a much more complex and important one than 
any they have yet engaged with. 

But leaving these matters for the present, let us observe 
how the mechanical genius of our time has diffused itself into 
quite other provinces. Not the external and physical alone is 
now managed by machinery, but the internal and spiritual also. 
Here too nothing follows its spontaneous course, nothing is left 
to be accomplished by old natural methods. Everything has 
its cunningly devised implements, its preSstablished apparatus ; 
it is not done by hand, but by machinery. Thus we have ma¬ 
chines for Education : Lancastrian machines; Hamiltonian 
machines; monitors, maps and emblems. Instruction, that 
mysterious communing of Wisdom with Ignorance, is no longer 
an indefinable tentative process, requiring a study of individual 
aptitudes, and a perpetual variation of means and methods, to 
attain the same end ; but a secure, universal, straightforward 
business, to be conducted in the gross, by proper mechanism, 
with such intellect as comes to hand. Then, we have Religious 
machines, of all imaginable varieties; the Bible-Society, pro¬ 
fessing a far higher and heavenly structure, is found, on inquiry, 
to be altogether an earthly contrivance : supported by collec¬ 
tion of moneys, by fomenting of vanities, by puffing, intrigue 
and chicane; a machine for converting the Heathen. It is the 
same in all other departments. Has any man, or any society 
of men, a truth to speak, a piece of spiritual work to do ; they 
can nowise proceed at once and with the mere natural organs, 
but must first call a public meeting, appoint committees, issue 
prospectuses, eat a public dinner; in a word, construct or bor¬ 
row machinery, wherewith to speak it and do it. Without ma^ 
chinery they were hopeless, helpless { a colony of H indoo weaver? 
squatting in the heart of Lancashire. Mark, too, how every 
machine must have its moving power, in some of the great 
currents of society; every little sect among us, Unitarian^ 
Utilitarians, Anabaptists, Phrenologists, , must have its Periodi¬ 
cal, its monthly or quarterly Magazinehanging out, like its 
wmdmiU, into the populans aura, to grind meal for the society. 

With individuals, in like manner, natural strength avails 
litac. No individual now hopes to accomp^h the poorest en- 
tetprise: single-handed and without mechanical aids; he must 
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make interest with some existing corporation, and till his field 
with their oxen. In these days, more emphatically than ever, 

‘ to live, signifies to unite with a party, or to make one.’ Phi¬ 
losophy, Science^ Art, Literature, all depend on machinery 
No Newton, by silent meditation, now discovers the system o( 
the world from the falling of an apple; but some quite other 
than Newton stands in his Museum, his Scientific Institution, 
and behind whole batteries of retorts, digesters and galvanic 
piles imperatively ‘ interrogates Nature,’—who, however, shows 
no haste to answer. In defect of Raphaels, and Angelos, and 
Mozarts, we have Royal Academies of Painting, Sculpture, Mu¬ 
sic ; whereby the languishing spirit of Art may be strengfthened, 
as by the more generous diet of a Public Kitchen. Literature, 
too, has its Paternoster-row mechanism, its Trade-dinners, its 
Editorial conclaves, and huge subterranean, puffing bellows; 
so that books are not only printed, but, in a great measure, 
written and sold, by machinery. 

National culture, spiritual benefit of all sorts, is under the 
same management. No Queen Christina, in these times, needs 
to send for her Descartes ; no King Frederick for his Voltaire, 
and painfully nourish him with pensions and flattery ; any so¬ 
vereign of taste, who wishes to enlighten his people, has only 
to impose a new tax, and with the proceeds establish Philoso¬ 
phic Institutes. Hence the Royal and Imperial Societies, the 
Biblioth^ques, Glyptoth^ues, Technoth^ues, which fi-ont us 
in all capital cities; like so many well-finished hives, to which 
it is expected the stray agencies of Wisdom will swarm of their 
own accord, and hive and make honey. In like manner, among 
ourselves, when it is thought that religion is declining, we have 
only to vote half-a-roillion’s worth of bricks and mortar, and 
build new churches. In Ireland it seems they have gone still 
farther, having actually established a • Penny-a-week Purgatory- 
Society’ 1 Thus does the Genius of Mechanism stand by to 
help us in all difficulties and emergencies, and with his iron 
back bears all our burdens. 

These things, which we state lightly enough here, are yet 
of deep import, and indicate a mighty change in our whole 
manner of existence. For the same hatiit regulates not our 
modes of action alone, but our modes of thought and feeling. 
Men are grown mechanical in head and in Heart, as jU in 
hand. The/ have lost faith in individual endeavour, and in 
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natural force, of any kind. Not for internal perfection, but for 
extismal combinations and arrangements, for institutions, con¬ 
stitutions,—for Mechanism of one sort or other, do they hope 
and struggle. Their whole efforts, attachments, opinions, turn 
on mechanism, and are of a mechanical character. 

We may trace this tendency in all the great manifestations 
of our time; in its intellectual aspect, the studies it most fa¬ 
vours and its manner of conducting them; in its practical 
aspects, its politics, arts, religion, morals; in the whole sources, 
and throughout the whole currents, of its spiritual, no less than 


its material activity. . . 

Consider, for example, the state of Science generally, in 
Europe, at this period. It is admitted, on all sides, that the 
Metaphysical and Moral Sciences are falling into decay, while 
the Physical are engrossing, every day, more respect and atten¬ 
tion. In most of the European nations there is now no such 
thing as a Science of Mind; only more or less advancement 
in the general science, or the special sciences, of matter. The 
French were the first to desert Metaphysics; and though they 
have lately affected to revive their school, it h^ yet no signs 
of vitality. The land of Malebranche, Pascal, Descartes and 
F^nelon, has now only its Cousins and Villemains; while, in 
the department of Physics, it reckons far other naines. Am®"g 
ourselves, the Philosophy of Mind, after a rickety mfimcy, which 
never reached the vigour of manhood, feU suddeiJy into deray. 
LnyUhed and finally died out, with its iast amiable cultivator, 
PrMessor Stewart In no nation but Germany has any deasive 
effort been made in psychoiogicM 

decisive result The science of the age, in short, is > 

chemical, ph^iological; in all shapes mechanical 0“^ ' 

vourite Mathematics, the highly pnsed exponent “f 

other sciences, has also become more and 

Excellence in what is caUed its highra departments dei^f» ^ 

on natural genius than on acquired expertn^ . in wielding itt 

machinery. Without undervaluing the wonderM 

a Laerangc or Laplace educes by means of it, we may r^rk, 

that Aeir calculus, differential and integral, is 

more cunningly<onstructed 1 

tors being put in, are. as it were, ground into 

under cover, and without other effort on P^**^ “* J[ 

turhMg Of the handle. Wo have more Mathematics than ever. 
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but less Mathesis. Archimedes and Plato could not have read 
the Micanique Cileste; but neither would the whole French 
Institute see aught in that saying, * God geometrises 1 * but a 
sentimental rodomontade. 

Nay, our whole Metaphysics itself, from Locke’s time down¬ 
wards, has been physical; not a spiritual philosophy, but a 
material one. The singular estimation in which his Essay was 
so long held as a scientific work (an estimation grounded, in¬ 
deed, on the estimable character of the man) will one day be 
thought a curious indication of the spirit of these times. His 
whole doctrine is mechanical, in its aim and origin, in its me¬ 
thod and its results. It is not a philosophy of the mind: it is 
a mere discussion concerning the origin of our consciousness, 
or ideas, or whatever else they are called ; a genetic history of 
what we see in the mind. The grand secrets of Necessity and 
Freewill, of the Mind’s vital or non-vital dependence on Matter, 
of our mysterious relations to Time and Space, to God, to the 
Universe, are not, in the faintest degree, touched on in these 
inquiries; and seem not to have the smallest connexion with 
them. 

The last class of our Scotch Metaphysicians had a dim 
notion that much of this was wrong; but they knew not how 
to right it. The school of Reid had also from the first taken 
a mechanical course, not seeing any other. The singular con¬ 
clusions at which Hume, setting out from their admitted pre¬ 
mises, was arriving, brought this school into being; they let 
loose Instinct, as an undiscriminating ban-dog, to guard them 
against these conclusions;—^they tugged lustily at the logical 
chain by which Hume was so coldly towing them and the world 
into bottomless abysses of Atheism and Fatalism. But the 
chain somehow snapped between them; and the issue has been 
that nobody now cares about either,—any more than about 
Hartley’s, Darwin’s, or Priestley’s contemporaneous doings in 
England. Hartley’s vibrations and vibratiuncles, one would 
think, were material and mechanical enough; but our Conti¬ 
nental neighbours have gone still farther. One of their philo¬ 
sophers has lately discovered, that *as the liver secretes bile, 
so does the brain secrete thought;' which astonishing discovery 
Dr. Cabanis, more lately still, in his Rapports duPhysiqm et du 
SdoralidePHomme, has pushed into its minutest deydiopments. 

The metaphysical philosophy of this last inquirer is cer- 
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ttffnly no shadowy or unsubstantial one. He fairly lays open 
our moral structure with his dissecting-knives and re^ metal 
probes; and exhibits it to the inspection of mankind, by Leu- 
wenhoek microscopes, and inflation with'the anatomical blow¬ 
pipe. Thought, he is inclined to hold, is still secreted by the 
brain; but then Poetry and Religion (and it is really worth 
knowing) are * a product of the smaller intestines'! We have 
the gfreatest admiration for this learned doctor: with what scien¬ 
tific stoicism he walks through the land of wonders, unwonder¬ 
ing ; like a wise man through some huge, gaudy, imposing 
Vauxhall, whose fire-works, cascades and symphonies, the vul¬ 
gar may enjoy and believe in,—but where he finds nothing 
real but the saltpetre, pasteboard and catgut. His book may 
be regarded as the ultimatum of mechanical metaphysics in 
our time; a remarkable realisation of what in Martinus Scrib- 
lerus was still only an idea, that * as the jack had a meat-roast¬ 
ing quality, so had the body a thinking quality,’—^upon the 
strength of which the Nurembergers were to build a wood-and- 
leather man, * who should reason as well as most country par¬ 
sons.* Vaucanson did indeed make a wooden duck, that seemed 
to eat and digest; but that bold scheme of the Nurembergers 
remained for a more modern virtuoso. 

This condition of the two great departments of knowledge, 
—the outward, cultivated exclusively on mechanical principles; 
the inward, finally abandoned, because, cultivated on such 
principles, it is found to yield no result,—sufficiently indicates 
the intellectual bias of our time, its all-pervading disposition 
towards that line of inquiry. In fact, an inward persuasion has 
long been diffusing itself, and now and then even comes to 
utterance. That, except the external, there are no true sciences; 
that to the inward world (if there be any) our only conceivable 
road is through the outward; that, in short, what cannot be 
investigated and understood mechanically, cannpt be investi¬ 
gated and understood at all. We advert the more particularly 
to these intellectual pi'opensities, as to prominent symptoms of 
our age, because Opinion is at all times doubly related to Ac¬ 
tion, first as cause, then as. eflect; and the speculative tendency 
of any age will therefore give us, on the whole, the best indi¬ 
cations of its practical tendency. 

Nowhere, for example, is the dieep, almost exclusive faith 
we have in Mechanism more visible than in the Politics of this 
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time. Civil government does by its nature include much that 
is mechanical, and must be treated accordingly. We term it 
indeed, in ordinary language, the Machine of Society, and talk 
of it as the grand working wheel from which all private ma¬ 
chines must derive, or to which they must adapt, their move* 
ments. Considered merely as a metaphor, all this is well 
enough; but here, as in so many other cases, the * foam hardens 
itself into a shell,’ and the shadow we have wantonly evoked 
stands terrible before us and will not depart at our bidding. 
Government includes much also that is not mechanical, and 
cannot be treated mechanically; of which latter truth, as ap¬ 
pears to us, the political speculations and exertions of our time 
are taking less and less cognisance. 

Nay, in the very outset, we might note the mighty interest 
taken in mere political arrangements^ as itself the sign of a me¬ 
chanical age. The whole discontent of Europe takes this direc¬ 
tion. The deep, strong cry of all civilised nations,—a cry which, 
every one now sees, must and will be answered, is: Give us a 
reform of Government! A good structure of legislation, a pro¬ 
per check upon the executive, a wise arrangement of the judi¬ 
ciary, is all that is wanting for human happiness. The Philo¬ 
sopher of this age is not a Socrates, a Plato, a Hooker, 01 
Taylor, who inculcates on men the necessity and infinite worth 
of moral goodness, the great truth that our happiness depends 
on the mind which is within us, and not on the circumstances 
which are without us; but a Smith, a De Lolme, a Bentham, who 
chiefly inculcates the reverse of this, —that our happiness de¬ 
pends entirely on external circumstances; nay, that the strength 
and dignity of the mind within us is itself the creature and conse 
quence of these. Were the laws, the government, in good order, 
all were well with us ; the rest would care for itself 1 Dissen¬ 
tients from this opinion, expressed or implied, are now rarely 
to be met with ; widely and angrily as men differ in its applica¬ 
tion, the principle is admitted by all 

Equally mechanical, and of equal simplicity, are the me¬ 
thods proposed by both parties for completing or securing this 
all-sufficient perfection of arrangement. It is no longer the 
moral, religious, spiritual condition of the people that is our 
concern,, but their physical, practical, economical condition, as 
regulated by public laws. Thus is the Body-politic more than 
ever worshipped and tendered; but the Stml-politic less than 
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irer. Love of country, in any high or generous sense, in any 
Other than an almost animal sense, or mere habit, has little 
importance attached to it in such reforms, or in the opposition 
shown them. Men are to be guided only by their self-interests. 
Good government is a good balancing of these; and, except a 
keen eye and appetite lor self-interest, requires no virtue in any 
quarter. To both parties it is emphatically a machine: to the 
discontented, a ‘ taxing-machineto the contented, a ' machine 
for securing property.’ Its duties and its faults are not those 
of a father, but of an active parish-constable. 

Thus it is by the mere condition of the machine, by pre¬ 
serving it untouched, or else by reconstructing it, and oiling it 
anew, that man’s salvation as a social being is to be insured 
and indefinitely promoted. Contrive the fabric of law aright, 
and without farther effort on your part, that divine spirit of 
Freedom, which all hearts venerate and long for, will of herself 
come to inhabit it; and under her healing wings every noxious 
influence will wither, every good and salutary one inore and 
more expand. Nay, so devoted are we to this principle, and 
at the same time so curiously mechanical, that a|,jpfw trade, 
specially grounded on it, has arisen among us, under the name 
of ‘ Codification,* or codemaking in the abstract; whereby any 
people, for a reasonable consideration, may be accommodated 
with a patent code;—^more easily than curious individuals with 
patent breeches, for the people does not need to be measured 
first 

To us who live in the midst of all this, and see continually 
the faith, hope and practice of every one founded on Mechan¬ 
ism of one kind or other, it is apt to seem quite natural, and 
as if it could never have been otherwise. Nevertheless, if we 
recollect or reflect a little, we shall, find both that it has been, 
and might again be othervyise. The domain of Mechanism,— 
meaning thereby political, ecclesiastical or other outward esta¬ 
blishments,—was once considered as embracing, and we are 
persuaded can at any time embrace, but a limited portion of 
man’s interests, and by no means the highest portion. 

To speak a little pedantically,, there is a science of Dy¬ 
namics in man’s fortunes and nature, as well as of Mechanics. 
There is a science which treats of, and practically addresses, 
the primary^ unmodified forces and energies of man, the mys- 
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terious springs of Love, and Fear, and Wonder, of Enthusiasm, 
Poetry, Religion, all which have a truly vital and infiniU cha¬ 
racter ; as well as a science which practically addresses the 
finite, modified developments of these, when they take the 
shape of immediate * motives,’ as hope of reurard, or as fear of 
punishment. 

Now it is certain, that in former times the wise men, the 
enlightened lovers of their kind, who appeared generally as 
Moralists, Poets or Priests, did, without neglecting the Mechani¬ 
cal province, deal chiefly with the Dynamical; applying them¬ 
selves chiefly to regulate, increase and purify the inward primary 
powers of man; and fancying that herein lay the main diffi¬ 
culty, and the best service they could undertake. But a wide 
difference is manifest in our age. For the wise men, who now 
appear as Political Philosophers, deal exclusively with the Me¬ 
chanical province; and occupying themselves in counting-up 
and estimating men’s motives, strive by curious checking and 
balancing, and other adjustments of Profit and Loss, to guide 
them to their true advantage : while, unfortunately, those same 
* motives’ are so innumerable, and so variable in every indi¬ 
vidual, that no really useful conclusion can ever be drawn from 
their enumeration. But though Mechanism, wisely contrived, 
has done much for man in a social and moral point of view, we 
cannot be persuaded that it has ever been the chief source of 
his worth or happiness. Consider the great elements of human 
enjoyment, the attainments and possessions that exalt man’s 
life to its present height, and see what part of these he owes to 
institutions, to Mechanism of any kind; and what to the in¬ 
stinctive, unbounded force, which Nature herself lent him, and 
still continues to him. Shall we say, for example, that Science 
and Art are indebted principally to the founders of Schools and 
Universities ? Did not Science originate rather, and gain ad¬ 
vancement, in the obscure closets of the Roger Bacons, Kep¬ 
lers, Newtons ; in the workshops of the Fausts and the Watts; 
wherever, and in trhat guise soever Nature, from the first tinws 
downwards, had sent a gifted spirit upon the earth ? Again, 
were Homer and Shakspeare members of any bcneficed guild, 
or made Poets by means of it ? Were Painting and Sculpture 
created by forethought, brought into the world by institutions 
for thkt end ? No; Science and Art have, from first %o last, 
been the free gift of Nature ; an unsoBcited, unexpected gift<; 

VOL. II. '' 
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often even a fatal one. These things rose up, as it were, by 
spontaneous growth, in the free soil and sunshine of Natvire. 
They were not planted or grafted, nor even greatly multiplied 
or improved by the culture or manuring of institutions. Gener> 
ally speaking, they have derived only partial help from these; 
often enough have suffered damage. They made constitutions 
for themselves. They originated in the Dynamical nature of 
man. not in his Mechanical nature. 

Or, to take an infinitely higher instance, that of the Chris¬ 
tian Religion, which, under every theory of it, in the believing 
or unbelieving mind, must ever be regarded as the crowning 
glory, or rather the life and soul, of our whole modem culture: 
How did Christianity arise and spread abroad among men ? 
Was it by institutions, and establishments and well-arranged 
systems of mechanism ? Not so; on the contrary, in all past 
and existing institutions for those ends, its divine spirit has in¬ 
variably been found to languish and decay. It arose in the 
mystic deeps of man's soul; and was spread abroad by the 
* preaching of the word,’ by simple, altogether natural and in¬ 
dividual efforts; and flew, like hallowed fire, from Hfdtt to heart, 
till all were purified and illuminated by it; and its heavenly 
light shone, as it still shines, and (as sun or star) will ever 
shine, through the whole dark destinies of man. Here again 
was no Mechanism; map’s highest attainment was accomplished 
Dynamically, not Mechanically. 

Nay, we will venture to say, that no high attainment, not 
even any far-extending movement among men, was ever accom¬ 
plished otherwise. Strange as it may seem, if we read History 
with any degree of thoughtfulness, we shall find that the checks 
and balances of Profit and Loss have never been the grand 
agents with men; that they have never been roused into deep, 
thorough, all-pervpding efforts by any computable prospect of 
Profit a.nd Ix)ss, for any;visible, finite object; but always for 
some invisiUe and infinite one. The Crusades took their rise 
in Religion; their visible object was, commercially speaking, 
worth nothing. It was the boundless Invisible w’orld that was 
laid bare In the imaginations of those men; and in its burning 
light, the visible shrunk as a scroll Not mechanical, nor pro¬ 
duced by mechanical means, was this vast movement,; No din- 
ing at Freemasons* 7ayem, with the < other, long trmn of modem 
wefcchiii fry I no cwnnii^ reponcjiiation of * vasted interests,’ 
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required here; only the passionate voice of one man, the rapt 
soul looking through the eyes of one man; and rugge(^ steel- 
clad Europe trembled beneath his words, and followed him whi¬ 
ther he listed. In later ages it was still the same. The Re¬ 
formation had an invisible, mystic and ideal aim; the result was 
indeed to be embodied in external things; but its spirit, its 
worth, was internal, invisible, infinite. Our English Revolution 
too originated in Religion. Men did battle, in those old days, 
not for Purse-sake, but for Conscience-sake. Nay, in our own 
days it is no way different. The French Revolution itself had 
something higher in it than cheap bread and a Habeas-corpus 
act. Here too was an Idea; a Dynamic, not a Mechanic force. 
It was a struggle, though a blind and at last an insane one, foi 
the infinite, divine nature of Right, of Freedom, of Country. 

Thus does man, in every age, vindicate, consciously or un¬ 
consciously, his celestial birthright. Thus does Nature hold on 
her wondrous, unquestionable course; and all our systems and 
theories are but so many froth-eddies or sandbanks, which from 
time to time she casts up, and washes away. When we can 
drain the Ocean into mill-ponds, and bottle-up the Force of 
Gravity, to be sold by retail, in gas jars; then may we hope to 
comprehend the inf.nitudes of man’s soul under formulas of 
Profit and Loss; and rule over this too, as over a patent engine 
by checks, and valves, and balances. 

Nay, even with regard to Government itself, can it be ne¬ 
cessary to remind anyone that Freedom, without which indeed 
all spiritual life is impossible, depends on infinitely more coqi- 
jplex influences than either the extension or the curtailment of 
the 'democratic interest’? Who is there that, * taking, the high 
priori xosidt' shall point out what these influences are; what 
deep, subtle, inextricably entangled influences they, hnve been 
and may be ? For man is not the creature and pr^uct of Me¬ 
chanism; but, in a far truer sense, itS; creator and producer: it 
is the noble People that makes the noble Govenunent; rather 
than conversely. On the whole. Institutions are much; but 
they are not all. The freest and highest spirits, of the worid 
have often been found under strange outward circumstances; 
Saint Paul and his brother Apostles were pi^ticai)y slaves; 
Epictetus was persppally one. Again, foig^^tbe influeqces of 
Chivalry and Religion, and ask : What countries producM Co- 
iambus and Las Casas? Or. descending fcom virtue and hero** 
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ism td mare energy and spiritual talent: Cortes, Pizarro, Alba, 
Ximenes ? The Spaniards of the sixteenth century were indis¬ 
putably the noblest nation of Europe: yet they had the Inqui¬ 
sition and'Philip II. They have the same government at this 
day; and are the lowest nation. The Dutch too have retained 
their old constitution; but no Siege of Leyden, no William the 
Silent, not even an Egmont or De Witt any longer appears 
among them. With ourselves also, where much has changed, 
effect has nowise followed- cause as it should have done: two 
centuries ago, the Commons Speaker addressed Queen Eliza¬ 
beth on bended knees, happy that the virago’s foot did not even 
smite him; yet the people were then governed, not by a Castle- 
reagh, but by a Burghley; they had their Shakspeare and Philip 
Sidney, where we have our Sheridan Knowles and Beau Bram- 
mel. 

These arid the like facts are so familiar, the truths which 
they preach so obidous, and have in all past times been so uni¬ 
versally believed and acted on, that we should almbst feel 
ashamed for repeating them; were it not that, on every hand, 
the memory of them seems to have passed away, of at best died 
into a faint tradition, of no value as a practical principle. To 
judge by the loud clamour of our Constitution-builders, Statists, 
Economists, directors, creators, reformers of Public Societies; 
in a word, all manner of .Mechanists, from the Cartwright up to 
the Code-maker; and by the nearly total silence of all Preach¬ 
ers and Teachers who should give a voice to Poetry, Religion 
and Morality, we might fancy either that man’s Dynamical 
nature was, to all spiritual intents, extinct, or else so perfected. 

nothing more was to be made of it by the old means; and 
henceforth only in his Mechanical contrivances did atty hope 
exist for him. 

To define the limits of these two departments of man’s acti¬ 
vity, which wtrirk into one auiother, ’and by means of one an¬ 
other, so intricately and iris^arably, were by itar nature an 
impossible attempt Their relative importance, even to the 
wisest mind, will vary in differerit times, according to the special 
wants and dispositions of those times. Meanwhile, it seems 
enough drily in the right coordination of the two, and 
the vigorous torwarffirig of does bur truh line Of aetlori Ue. 
^ridue cultivatitui' of the inwai^ or DynamiOal province leads 
to Itfiei^ idsionaiyi impractitahle courses, and, especially iri bde 
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eras, to Superstition and Fanaticism, with their long train of 
baleful and well-knoum evils. U ndue cultivation of the outward, 
again, though less immediately prejudicial, and even for the 
time productive of many palpable benefits, must, in the long- 
run, by destroying Moral Force, which is the parent of all other 
Force, prove not less certainly, and perhaps still more hope¬ 
lessly, pernicious. This, we take it, is the grand characteristic 
of our age. By our skill in Mechanism, it has come to pass, 
that in the management of external things we excel all other 
ages; while in whatever respects the pure moral nature, in true 
dignity of soul and character, we are perhaps inferior to most 
civilised ages. 

In fact, if we look deeper, we shall find that this faith' in 
Mechanism has now struck its roots down into man's most in¬ 
timate, primary sources of conviction; and is thence sending 
up, over his whole life and activity, innumerable stems,—^fruit- 
bearing and poison-bearing. The truth is, men have lost their 
belief in the Invisible, and believe, and hope, and work only in 
the Visible; or, to speak it in other words: This is not a Re¬ 
ligious age. Only the material, the immediately practical, not 
the divine and spiritual, is important to us. The infinite, abso¬ 
lute character of Virtue has passed into a finite, conditional one; 
it is no longer a worship of the Beautiful and Good; but a cal¬ 
culation of the Profitable. Worship, indeed, in any sense, is 
not recognised among us, or is mechanically explained into Fear 
of pain, or Hope of pleasure. Our true Deity is Mechanismt 
It has subdued external Nature for us, and we think it will do 
all other things. We are Giants in physical power: in a deeper 
than metaphorical sense, we are Titans, that strive by heaping 
mountain on mountain, to conquer Heaven also. . • , 

The strong Mechanical character, so visible in the spiritual 
pursuits and methods of this ag^ may be traced much fiuther 
into the condition and prevailing disposition of our rSpiribinl 
nature itself. Consider, for example, the general fashion of In¬ 
tellect in this era. Intellect, the pow^r man has of knowing and 
believing, is now nearly synonymous with Logics or the niOlA 
power of surrangmg and compiunicating. Its iinplemei^t isrnqt 
Medita^on, but Argument. * Cause and effect!' is alip<^,,tbe 
only category under which we look at,, and work with^ all Nsitbre. 
Our first question with r^rd to any object, is 
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IMt, How is it? We are no longer instinctively driven to appre¬ 
hend, and lay to heart, what is Good and Lovely, but rather to 
inquire, as onlookers, how it is produced, whence it comes 
whither it goes. Our favourite Philosophers have no love and 
no hatred; they stand among us not to do, nor to create any¬ 
thing, but as a sort of Logic-mills to grind out the true causes 
and effects of all that is done and created. To the eye of a 
Smith, a Hume or a Constant, all is well that works quietly. An 
Order of Ignatius Loyola, a Presbyterianism of J ohn Knox, a 
Wickliflfe or a Henry the Eighth, are simply so many mechanical 
phenomena, caused or causing. 

The Euphuist of our day differs much from his pleasant pre¬ 
decessors. An intellectual dapperling of these times boasts 
chiefly of his irresistible perspicacity, his 'dwelling in the day¬ 
light of truth,’ and so forth; which, on examination, turns out 
to be a dwelling in the rw^A-light of * closet-logic,* and a deep 
unconsciousness that there is any other light to dwell in or any 
other objects to survey with it. Wonder, indeed, is, on all hands, 
dying out: it is the sign of uncultivation to wonder. Speak to 
any small man of a high, majestic Reformation, of a high nia- 
jestic Luther; and forthwith he sets about ‘accounting’ for it; 
how the ' circumstances of the time’ called for such a character, 
and found him, we suppose, standing girt and road-ready, to 
do its errand; how the 'circumstances of the time’ created, 
fashioned, floated him quietly along iffto the result; how, in 
short, tfiis small man, had he beeh there, could have performed 
the like himself I For it is the * force of circumstances’ that does 
everything; the force of one man caii do nothing. Now all this 
is grounded on little more than a metaphor. We figure Socie^ 
as a ' Machine,’ and that mind is opposed to mind, as body is 
to body; whereby two, or at most ten, little minds must be 
stronger than one great mind. Notable absurdity! For the 
plain trtidi, very plain, ive think is, that minds are opposed 16 
mihd» in quite a'differeht way; and one iiian that h^ a higher 
Wisdom, a hitherto liiikrtown Spiritual Truth in him, is stronger, 
not thaii ten men that have it not, or thah ten thousand, but 
thah all men that have it hot ; and stands among them with a 
luite ethereal; angelic po^r, as with a sword out of Heaven’s 
•wn armory, sky-tempered,'which no buckler; and no tower of 
thte; will finally withstand.. 

Btd'to in these times, sUch Considerations rarely Occur. 
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We enjoy, we see nothing by direct vision ; but oiUy by reflec¬ 
tion, and in anatomical dismemberment. Like Sir Hudibras, 
for every Why we must have a Wherefore. We have our little 
theory on all human and divine things. Poetry, the workings 
of genius itself, which in all times, with one or another meaning, 
has been called Inspiration, and held to be mysterious and in¬ 
scrutable, is no longer without its scientific exposition. The 
building of the lofty rhyme is like any other masonry or brick¬ 
laying : we have theories of its rise, height, decline and fall, 
which latter, it would seem, is now near, among aU people. Of 
our • Theories of Taste,’ as they are called, wherein the deep, 
infinite, unspeakable Love of Wisdom and Beauty, which dwells 
in all men, is ‘explained,’ made mechanically visible, from ' As¬ 
sociation’ and the like, why should we say anything ? Hume 
has written us a * Natural History of Religion in which one 
Natural History all the rest are included. Strangely too does 
the general feeling coincide with Hume’s in this wonderful pro¬ 
blem ; for whether his ' Natural History’ be the right one or 
not, that Religion must have a Natural History, all of us, cleric 
and laic, seem to be agreed. He indeed regards it as a Dis¬ 
ease, we again as Headth ; so far there is a difference;.; ^but in 
our first principle we are at one. * 

To what extent theological Unbelief, we mean intellectual 
dissent from the Church, in its view of Holy Writ, prevails at 
this day, would be a highly important, were it not, under any 
circumstances, an almost impossible inquiry. But the Unbe¬ 
lief, which is of a still more fundamental character, every man 
may see prevailing, with scarcely any but the faintest contra¬ 
diction, all around him; even in the Pulpit itself. Religion in 
most countries, more or less in every country, is no longer what 
it was, and should be,—a thousand-voiced psalm from the heart 
of Man to his invisible Father, the fountain of all Goodness, 
Beauty, Truth, and revealed in every, revelation of these; but 
for the most part, a wise prudential feeling grounded on mere 
calculation; a ihatter, as all others now are, of Expediency and 
Utility; whereby some smaller quantum of earthly enjoym^t 
may be exchanged for a far larger quantum of celestial enjoy¬ 
ment. Thus Religion too is Profit, a working for wi^S; not Re- 
verehce^ but vulgar Hope or Fear. Many, we know, very ihaiiy 
we hope^ are still religious in a for different sense; wetW it not 
so, our case were too desperate: but to witness that such is fbe 
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temper of the times, we take any calm observant man, who 
agrees or disagrees in our feeling on the matter, and ask him 
whether our view of it is not in general well-founded. 

Literature too, if we consider it, gives similar testimony. 
At no former era has Literature, the printed communication 
of Thought, been of such importance as it is now. We often 
hear that the Church is in danger; and truly so it is,-—in a 
danger it seems not to know of; for, with its tithes in the 
most perfect safety, its functions are becoming more and 
more superseded. The true Church of England, at this mo¬ 
ment, lies in the Editors of its Newspapers. These preach 
to the people daily, weekly; admonishing kings themselves; 
advising peace or war, with an authority which only the first 
Reformers, and a long-past class of Popes, were possessed of; 
inflicting moral censure; imparting moral encouragement, con¬ 
solation, edification ; in all ways diligently ‘administering the 
Discipline of the Church.’ It may be said too, that in private 
disposition the new Preachers somewhat resemble the Mendi¬ 
cant Friars of old times; outwardly full of holy^eal; inwardly 
not without stratagem, and hunger for terrestrial things. But 
omitting this class, and the boundless host of watery personages 

who pipe, as they are able, on so many scrannel straws, let us 
look at the higher regions of Literature, where, if anywhere, the 
pure melodies of Poesy and Wisdom should be heard. Of na¬ 
tural talent there is no deficiency; one or two richly-endowed 
individuals even give us a superiority in this respect. But what 
is the song they sing? Is it a tone of the Memnon Statue, 
breathing music as the Ught first touches it ? A ‘ liquid wis¬ 
dom,’ disclosing to pur sense the deep, infinite harmonies of 
Nature and man's so^ ? Alas, no 1 It is not a matin or ves¬ 
per hymn to the Spirit of Beauty, but a fierce clashing of cym¬ 
bals,, and shouting of multitudes, as children pass through the 
fire to Moloch 1 Poetry itself has no eye for the Invisible. 
Beauty is no longer the god it worships, but some brute image 
of Strength; which we .may call an idol, for true Strength is 
one and the same with Beauty, and its worship also is a 
l^ie meek, {silent Light can mould, create and purify all Na* 
tuf« ,^t 4 he loud Whirlwind, the sign and 4 )yoduct of Dis- 
unipK ^ Weakness, passes on, and is forgorien. How widely 
tins veneration for the j^ysiadly Strongest has spr^ itwlf 
tfiir Aiigh Idterature, any one may judge who reads cither cnti* 
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cism Of poem. We praise a work, not as * true,' but as | strong; 
our highest praise is that it has * affected’ us, has * teifified- us. 
All this, it has been well observed, is the ‘ maximum of the 
Barbarous,’ the symptom, not of vigorous refinement,^ but of 
luxurious corruption. It speaks much, too, for men s inde¬ 
structible love of truth, that nothing of this kind will abide with 
them; that even thci talent of a Byron cannot permanently se¬ 
duce us into idol-worship; that he too, with all his wild siren 
charming, already begins to be disregarded and forgotten. 

Again, with respect to our Moral condition: here also he 
who runs may read that the same physical, mechanical influ¬ 
ences are everywhere busy. For the * superior morality, of 
which we hear so much, we too would desire to be thankful: at 
the same time, it were but blindness to deny that this ‘ superior 
morality’ is properly rather an ‘inferior criminality,’ produced 
not by greater love of Virtue, but by greater perfection of Police; 
and of that far subtler and stronger Police, called Public Opinion. 
This last watches over us with its Argus eyes more keenly than 
ever ; but the ‘ inward eye’ seems heavy with sleep. Of any 
belief in invisible, divine things, we find as few traces in our 
Morality as elsewhere. It is by tangible, material considera¬ 
tions that we are guided, not by inward and spiritual Sdf- 
' denial the parent of all virtue, in any true sense of that word, 
has perhaps seldom been rarer: so rare is it, that the most, 
even in their abstract speculations, regard its existence as a 
chimera. Virtue is Pleasure, is Profit ; no celestial but an 
earthly thing. Virtuous men. Philanthropists, Martyrs are happy 
accidents; their ‘ taste’ lies the right way 1 In all senses, we 
worship and follow after Power; which may be called a phy¬ 
sical pursuit. No man now loves Truth, as Truth must be 
loved, with an infinite love ; but only with a finite lov^ and as 
it were par amours. Nay, properly speaking, he does not be- 
litve and know it, but only * mnks' it, and that * there is every 
probability’ I He preaches it aloud, and rushes courageppsly 
forth with it,-*4f there is a multitude huzzaing at his back; yet 
ever keeps looking pver his.shoulder, and the instant the huzzaing 
languishes, he too stops stort. ' .. 

In fact, what morality we have takes the shape o| Ambition, 
of ‘ Honpur:’ beyond money and money’s worth, our p*4x 
tional blessedness is Poptdarity.. It were but a fool^ trick to 
die for ccstscience. Only for ' character,' by duel, or in pase pf 
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extremity, by suicide, is the wise man bound to die. By argu¬ 
ing on the * force of circumstances,’ we have argued away all 
force froni*burselves ; and stand leashed together, uniform in 
dress and movement, like the rowers of some boundless galley. 
This and that may be right and true ; but we roust not do it. 
Wonderful ' Force cf Public Opinion’ I We must act and walk 
in all points as it prescribes ; follow the traffic it bids us, realise 
the Sum of money, the degree of ‘ influence’ it expects of us, Of 
we shall be lightly esteemed; certain mouthfuls of articulate 
wind will be blown at us, and this what mortal courage can 
front ? Thus, while civil liberty is more and more secured to 
us, our moral liberty is all but lost. Practically considered, our 
creed is Fatalism; and, free in hand and foot, we are shackled 
in heart and soul with far straiter than feudal chains. Truly 
may we say, with the Philosopher, * the deep meaning of the 
Laws of Mechanism lies heavy on us;’ and in the closet, in 
the marketplace, in the temple, by the social hearth, encum¬ 
bers the whole movements of our mind, and over our noblest 
faculties is spreading a nightmare sleep. 

These dark features, we are aware, belong more or less to 
other ages, as well as to ours. This faith in Mechanism, in the 
all-importance of physical things, is in every age the common 
refuge of Weakness and blind Discontent; of all who believe, 
as many will ever do, that man’s true good lies without him, 
not within. We are aware also, that, as applied to ourselves in 
all their aggravation, they form but half a fdcture; that in the 
whole pictui^ there are bright lights as well as gloomy shadows. 
If we here dwell chiefly on the latter, let us not be blamed: it 
is in general more profitable to reckon up our defects than to 
boast of our attainments. 

Neither, with all these evils more or less clearly before us, 
have we nt any time despaired of the fortunes of society. De¬ 
spair, or even despondency, in that respect, appears to us, in 
all cases, a grouiidlessYeeling. We have H faith in the imper¬ 
ishable dignity cif manin the high vocation to which, through¬ 
out this his earthly history, he has beeh appointed. However 
ft may be with individual naitiohs, whatever melancholic specu¬ 
lator^ mhy assert,' it seems a isell-asccrtahied feet, that in all 
Hhie^’reckoning even from those of the Hemclides arid Peiasgi, 
die happiness and greatness of mankind at large have been 
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continually progressive. Doubtless this age also is advancing. 
Its very unrest, its ceaseless activity, its discontent contains 
matter of promise. Knowledge, education are opening the ^es 
of the humblest; are increasing the number of thinking minds 
without limit. This is as it should be; for not in turning back, 
not in resisting, but only in resolutely struggling forward, does 
our life consist. 

Nay, after all, our spiritual maladies are but of Opinion; 
we are but fettered by chains of our own forging, and which 
ourselves also can rend asunder. This deep, paralysed subjec¬ 
tion to physical objects comes not from Nature, but from our 
own unwise mode of viewing Nature. Neither can we under¬ 
stand that man wants, at this hour, any faculty of heart, soul 
or body, that ever belonged to him. ' He, who has been bom, 
has been a First Man has had lying before his young eyes, 
and as yet unhardened into scientific shapes, a world as plastic, 
infinite, divine, as lay before the eyes of Adam himself. If 
Mechanism, like some glass bell, encircles and imprisons us; 
if the soul looks forth on a fair heavenly country which it can¬ 
not reach, and pines, and in its scanty atmosphere is ready to 
perish,—^yet the bell is but of glass; * one bold stroke to break 
‘ the bell in pieces, and thou art delivered T Not the invisible 
world is wanting, for it dwells in man's soul, and this last is 
still here. Are the solemn temples, in which the Divinity was 
once visibly revealed among us, crumbling away ? We can re¬ 
pair them, we can rebuild them. The wisdom, the heroic worth 
of our forefathers, which we have lost, we can recover. That 
admiration of old nobleness, which now so often shows itself 
as a faint dilettantism, will one day become a generous emula¬ 
tion, and man may again be all that he has been, and more 
than he has been. Nor are these the mere daydreams of fancy; 
they are clear possibilities; nay, in this time they are even as¬ 
suming the character of hopes. Indications we do see in other 
countries and in our own, signs infinitely cheering to us, that 
Mechanism is not always to be our hard taskmaster, but one 
day to be our pliant, all-ministering servant; that a new and 
brighter spiritual era is slowly evolving itself for all men. But 
on these things our present course forbids us to enter. 

Meanwhile, that great outward changes are in progrjsss can 
be doubtful to no one. The time is sick and out of joint. Many 
things have reached their height; and it is a wise adage that 
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tells us, * the darkest hour is nearest the dawn/ Wherever we 
can gather indication of the public thought, whether from 
printed books, as in France or Germany, or from Carbonari 
rebellions and other political tumults, as in Spain, Portugal, 
Italy and Greece, the voice it utters is the same. The thinking 
minds of all nations call for change. There is a deep-lying 
struggle in the whole fabric of society; a boundless grinding 
collision of the New with the Old. The French Revolution, as 
is now visible enough, was not the parent of this mighty move¬ 
ment, but its offspring. Those two hostile influences, which 
always exist in human things, and on the constant intercom¬ 
munion of which depends their health and safety, had lain in 
separate masses, accumulating through generations, and France 
was the scene of their fiercest explosion; but the final issue 
was not unfolded in that country: nay it is not yet anywhere 
unfolded. Political freedom is hitherto the object of these 
efforts; but they will not and cannot stop there. It is towards 
a higher freedom than mere freedom from oppression by his 
feUow-mortal, that man dimly aims. Of this higher, heavenly 
freedom, which is ‘man’s reasonable service,’ all his noble in¬ 
stitutions, his faithful endeavours and loftiest attainments, are 
but the body, and more and more approximated emblem. 

On the whole, as this wondrous planet. Earth, is journey¬ 
ing with its fellows through infinite Space, so are the wondrous 
destinies embarked on it journeying through infinite Time, 
under a higher guidance than ours. For the present, as our 
astronomy informs us, its path lies towards Hercules^ the con¬ 
stellation Physical Power: but that is not our most pressing 
concern. Go where i|t wUl, the deep Heaven will be around 
it. Therein let us have hope and sure faith. To reform a 
world, to reform a nation, no wise man will undertake; and 
all but foolish men know, that the only solid, though a far 
slower reformation, is what each be^ns and perfect.*) on him- 
seif. 
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Clio was figured by the ancients as the eldest daughter of Me¬ 
mory, and chief of the Muses; which dignity, whether we regard 
the essential qualities of her art, or its practice and acceptance 
among men, we shall still find to have been fitly bestowed. His¬ 
tory, as it lies at the root of all science, is also the first distinct 
product of man’s spiritual nature; his earliest expression of 
what can be called Thought. It is a looking both before and 
after; as, indeed, the coming Time already waits, unseen, yet 
definitely shaped, predetermined and inevitable, in the Time 
come; and only by the combination of both is the meaning of 
either completed. The Sibylline Books, though old, are not 
the oldest. Some nations have prophecy, some have not: but 
of all mankind, there is no tribe so rude that it has not at¬ 
tempted History, though several have not arithmetic enough 
to count Five. History has been written with quipo-threads, 
with feather-pictures, with wampum-belts; still oftener with 
earth-mounds and monumental stone-heaps, whether as pyra¬ 
mid or cairn; for the Celt and the Copt, the Red man as well 
as the White, lives between two eternities, and warring against 
Oblivion, he would fain unite himself in clear conscious relation, 
as in dim unconscious rektion he is already united, with the 
whole Future and the whole Past. 

A talent for History may be said to be bom with us, as our 
re lief inheritance. In a certain sense all men are historians. ^ Is 
not every memory written quite foil wifo Annals, wherein joy 
and mourning, conquest and loss manifoldly alternate ; , and, 
with or without philosophy, the whole fortunes of one litde in,- 
ward Kingdosn, and all its politics, foreign and domestic, Sti^pd 
inel&ceahlyrrecorded? Ouryery speech is curiqu^y l^s|bnbat 

^ FiASNi's Magazinb, NO. 'kOk 
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Most men, you may observe, speak only to narrate; not in im¬ 
parting what they have thought, which indeed were often a very 
small matter, but in exhibiting what they have undergone or 
seen, which is a quite unlimited one, do talkers dilate. Cut us 
off from Narrative, how would the stream of conversation, even 
among the wisest, languish into detached handfuls, and among 
the foolish utterly evaporate! Thus, as we do nothing but enact 
History, we say little but recite it: nay rather, in that widest 
sense, our whole spiritual life is built thereon. For, strictly 
considered, what is all Knowledge too but recorded Experience, 
and a product of History; of which, therefore. Reasoning and 
Belief, no less than Action and Passion, are essential mate¬ 
rials? 

Under a limited, and the only practicable shape. History pro¬ 
per, that part of History which treats of remarkable action, has, 
in all modern as well as ancient times, ranked among the high¬ 
est arts, and perhaps never stood higher than in these times of 
ours. For whereas, of old, the charm of History lay chiefly in 
gratifying our common appetite for the wonderful, for the un¬ 
known; and her office was but as that of a Minstrel and Story¬ 
teller, she has now farther become a Schoolmistress, and pro¬ 
fesses to instruct in gratifying. Whether, with the stateliness 
of that venerable character, she may not have taken up some¬ 
thing of its austerity and frigidity; whether in the logical terse¬ 
ness of a Hume or Robertson, the graceful ease and gay pictorial 
heartiness of a Herodotns or Froissart may not be wanting, is 
not the question for us here. Enough that all learners, all in¬ 
quiring minds of every order, are gathered A)und her footstool, 
and reverently pondering her lessons, as the true basis of Wis¬ 
dom. Poetry, Divinity, Politics, Physics, have each their adhe¬ 
rents and adversaries; each little guild supporting a defensive 
and offensive war for its own special domain; while the domain 
of History is as a Free Emporium, where all these belligerents 
peaceably meet and funlish themselves; and Sentimentalist and 
Utilitarian, Sceptic and Theologian, with one voice advise us: 
Examine History, for it is *t»hilpsophy teaching by Experience.* 

Far be it from us ^o disparage such teaching, the very at¬ 
tempt at 'which miist be pfecious. Neither shall we too rigidly 
inc^uire: How much it has hitherto profited? Whether mdst of 
#hUt httle practical Wisdom men have, has come frdm study of 
professed History, or from other less boasted sources, whereby. 
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as matters now stand, a Marlborough may become great in the 
world's business, with no History save what he derives from 
Shakspeare's Plays ? Nay, whether in that same teaching by 
Experience, historical Philosophy has yet properly deciphered 
the first element of all science in this kind; What the aim and 
significance of that wondrous changeful Life it investigates and 
paints may be ? Whence the course of man's destinies in this 
Earth originated, and whither they are tending ? Or, indeed, 
if they have any course and tendency, are really ^ided forward 
by an unseen mysterious Wisdom, or only circle in blind mazes 
without recognisable guidance ? Which questions, altogether 
fundamental, one might think, in any Philosophy of History, 
have, since the era when Monkish Annalists were wont to ans¬ 
wer them by the long-ago extingfuished light of their Missal and 
Breviary, been by most philosophical Historians only glanced at 
dubiously and from afar; by many, not so much as glanced at. 

The truth is, two difficulties, never wholly surmountable, lie 
in the way. Before Philosophy can teach by Experience, the 
Philosophy has to be in readiness, the Experience must be 
gathered and intelligibly recorded. Now» overlooking the former 
consideration, and with regard only to the latter, let any one 
who has examined the current of human ailairs, and how intri¬ 
cate, perplexed, unfathomable, even when seen into with our 
own eyes, are their thousandfold blending movements, say whe¬ 
ther the true representing of it is easy or impossible. Social 
Life is the aggregate of all the individual men’s Lives who 
constitute socie^; History is the essence of innumerable Bio¬ 
graphies. But if one Biography, nay our own Biography, study 
and recapitulate it as we may, remains in so many points unin¬ 
telligible to us : how much more must these million, the. very 
facts of which, to say nothing of the purport of them, we know 
not, and cannot know! 

Neither will it adequately avail us to assert that the general 
inurard condition of t<ife is the same .in all ages; and that only 
the.,remarkable deviations from the common, endowment and 
coi^on lot, and. the: more important variations which the out- 
warid.^gure of Life has from time to time undergone^ de^jrve 
memory and .record.,The inward condition,of 
rather be affirmed, the .jcpnscioua or half-conscious aim of man¬ 
kind, so far as, men are not npere digeet?ng*iU*^hin^. ia the 
same in no^ two ages; neither, are the more 
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variations easy to fix on, or always well capable of representa* 
tion. Which was the greatest innovator, which was the more 
important personage- in man’s history, he who first led armies 
over the Alps, and gained the victories of Cannae and Thrasy- 
mene; or the nameless boor who first hammered out for him- 
self an iron spade ? When the oak-tree is felled, the whole 
forest echoes with it; but a hundred acorns are planted silently 
by some unnoticed breeze. Battles and war-tumults, which for 
the time din every ear, and with joy or terror intoxicate every 
heart, pass away like tavern-brawls; and, except some few 
Marathons and Morgartens, are remembered by accident, not 
by desert Laws themselves, political Constitutions, are not our 
Life, but only the house wherein our Life is led : nay they are 
but the bare walls of the house; all whose essential fiimiture, 
the inventions and traditions, and daily habits that regulate 
and support our existence, are the work hot of Dracos and 
Hampdens, but of Phoenician mariners, of Italian masons and 
Saxon metallui^sts, of philosophers, alchymists, prophets, and 
all the long-forgotten train of artists and artisans; who from 
the first have been jointly teaching us how to think and how to 
act, how to rule over spiritual and over physical Nature. Well 
may we say that of our History the more important part is lost 
without recovery; and,—^as thanksgivings were once wont to 
be offered 'for unrecognised mercies,’—^look with reverence into 
the dark untenanted places of the Past, where, in foraless ob¬ 
livion, our chief benefiictbrs, with all their sedulous endeavours, 
but not wiffi the fruit of these, lie entombed.# 

So imperfect is that same Experience, by which Philosophy 
is to teach. Nay, even with regard to those occurrences which 
do stand recorded, which, at their origin have seemed worthy 
of record, and the summary of which constitutes What we now 
call History, is not our understanding of them altogether in¬ 
complete; is it even possible to represent them as they were? 
The old story of Sir Walter Raleigh’s looking from his prison- 
window, on some street tamult, which afterwards three wit¬ 
nesses reported in three different ways, himself differing from 
them all, ie still a true lesson for us. Consider how it is that 
hi^otical documents and records originate; even honest re- 
cords,' wfawe the reporters wtfre unbiased bjr persdfial regard; 
a base,: which, weie nothing more wanted, nt^t ever be among 
‘tli^ The real leading features of a hislbiical Transaction, 
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those movements that essentially characterise it, and alone de* 
serve to be recorded, are nowise the foremost to be noted. At 
first, among the various witnesses, who are also parties inte¬ 
rested, there is only vague wonder, and fear or hope, and the 
noise of Rumour’s thousand tongues ; till, after a season, the 
conflict of testimonies has subsided into some general issue; 
and then it is settled, by majority of votes, that such and such 
a * Crossing of the Rubicon,’ an * Impeachment of Strafford,’ a 
* Convocation of the Notables,’ are epochs in the world’s history, 
r^rdinal points on which grand world-revolutions have hinged. 
Suppose, however, that the majority of votes was all wrong; 
that the real cardinal points lay far deeper; and had been 
passed over unnoticed, because no Seer, but only mere On¬ 
lookers, chanced to be there 1 Our clock strikes when there is 
a change from hour to hour; but no hammer in the Horologe 
of Time peals through the universe when there is a chan^ 
from Era to Era. Men understand not what is among their 
hands : as calmness is the characteristic of strength, so the 
weightiest causes may be most silent. It is, in no case, the real 
historical Transaction, but only some more or less plausible 
scheme and theory of the Transaction, or the harmonised result 
of many such schemes, each varying from the other and all 
varying from truth, that we can ever hope to behold. 

Nay, were our faculty of insight into passing things never 
so complete, there is still a fatal discrepancy between our man¬ 
ner of observing these, and their manner of occurring. The 
most gifted man can observe, still more can record, only the 
series of his own impressions: his observation, therefore, to say 
nothing of its other imperfections, must be successive, while the 
things done were often simultaneous; the things done w^e not 
a series, but a group. It is not in acted, as it is in written 
History: actual events are nowise so simply rdated to each 
other as parent and oifipring are; every single event is the 
offspring not of one, but of all other events, prior or contempo¬ 
raneous, and will in its turn combine with all others to give 
birth to new: it is an ever-living, ever-woridng Chaos of Being, 
wherein shape idler shape bodies itself forth from innumerable 
elements, i And < this Chaos, boundless as the habitation and 
duratida man, unfathomable aif the soul and dStniny of.man, 
is what the historian will depi^ and sdentifiM:^y'glrii|^''w« 
may say, by threading it with sit^le lin^i of a feur'^s m 

VOL. II. s 
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For as ail Action is, by its nature, to be figured as extended 
in breadth and in depth, as well as in length; that is to say, 
is based on Passion and Mystery, if we investigate its origin; 
and spreads abroad on all hands, modifying and modified; as 
well as advances towards completion,—so all Narrative is, by 
its nature, of only one dimension ; only travels forward towards 
one, or towards successive points: Narrative is lineary Action 
is solid. Alas for our * chains,’ or chainlets, of ‘ causes and 
effects,’ which we so assiduously track through certain hand- 
breadths of years and Square miles, when the whole is a broad, 
deep Immensity, and each atom is * chained’ and complected 
with all I Truly, if History is Philosophy teaching by Experi¬ 
ence, the writ.er fitted to compose History is hitherto an unknown 
man. The Experience itself would require All-knowledge to 
record it,—^were the All-wisdom needful for such Philosophy as 
would interpret it, to be had for asking. Better were it that 
mere earthly Historians should lower such pretensions, more 
suitable for Omniscience than for human science; and aiming 
only at some picture of the things acted, which, picture itself 
will at best be a poor approximation, leave the inscifutable pur¬ 
port of them an acknowledged secret; or at most, in reverent 
Faith, far different from that teaching of Philosophy, pause 
over the mysterious vestiges of Him, whose path is in the great 
deep of Time, whom History indeed reveals, but only all His¬ 
tory, and in Eternity, will clearly reveal. 

Such considerations truly were of small profit, did they, 
instead of teaching us vigilance and reverent humility in our 
inquiries ipto History, abate our esteem for them, or discourage 
us from unwjBariedly prosecuting them. Let us search more and 
more into the Past; let all men explore it, as the true fountain 
of knowledge; by whose light alone, consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously employed, can the Present and the Future be inter¬ 
preted or guessed at. , For though the whole meaning lies far 
beyond our ken; yet in that complex Manuscript, covered over 
with formless inextricably-entangled unknown characters,—nay 
which is= a Palimpmty and had once prophetic writing, still 
dimly legible ther^——some letters, some words, may- be deci- 
pbmc4 ; and il no complete. Philosophy, here, and there an 
inteUiglhle prece]^ available in practice, be gathered: well 
undefstaading, in the mean while, that it is only a: little portion 
we bm4e!piphered; that much still remains to be* interpreted ; 
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that History is a real Prophetic Manuscript, and can be fully 
interpreted by no man. 

But the Artist in History may be distinguished from the 
Artisan in History; for here, as in all other provinces, there 
are Artists and Artisans; men who labour mechanically in a 
department, without eye for the Whole, not feeling that there is 
a Whole; and men who inform and ennoble the humblest de¬ 
partment with an Idea of the Whole, and habitually know that 
only in the Whole is the Partial to be truly discerned. The pro¬ 
ceedings and the duties of these two, in regard to History, must 
be altogether different. Not, indeed, that eaqh has not a real 
worth, in his several degree. The simple husbandman can till 
his field, and by knowledge he has gained of its soil, sow it with 
the fit grain, though the deep rocks and central fires are un¬ 
known to him: his little crop hangs under and over the firma¬ 
ment of stars, and sails through whole untracked celestial spaces, 
between Aries and Libra; nevertheless it ripens for him in due 
season, and he gathers it safe into his barn. As a husbandman 
he is blameless in disregarding those higher wonders; but as a 
thinker, and faithful inquirer into Nature, he were wrong. So 
likewise is it with the Historian, who examines some special 
aspect of History; and from this or that combination of circum¬ 
stances, political, moral, economical, and the issues it has led 
to, infers that such and such properties belong to human so¬ 
ciety, and that the like circumstances will produce the like issue; 
which inference, if other trials confirm it, must be held true and 
practically valuable. He is wrong only, and an artisan, when 
he fancies that these properties, discovered or discoverable, ex¬ 
haust the naatter; and sees not, at every step, that it is inex¬ 
haustible. , 

However, that class of cause-and-effect speculators, with 
whom no wonder would remain wonderful, but all things in 
Heaven and Earth must be computed and 'accounted for;' and 
even the Unknowp, the Infinite in man's Life, had un4er the 
yiQX^ enthusiasm^ fisperstition^ j^irit of the e^e and, so forth, 
obtain^, as it were, aq algebrafeal symbol and give^ value,;;:^ 
have now wellnigh played: their part ua^European cidture* hud 
maybe considered, aa in most countries, eyen. in England. 
where; Unger the latest, verging towarcfe «xtinct|mt#t; He 
who re^ the inscrutable Booh ^of Namre aa If it: w^ ia Mer¬ 
chant’s tedger, it MUy Suspected of haying never that 
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Book, but only some school Synopsis thereof; from which, if 
taken for the real Book, more error than insight is to be de¬ 
rived. 

Doubtless also, it is with a growing feeling of the infinite 
nature of History, that in these times, the old principle, division 
of labour, has been so widely applied to it. The Political His¬ 
torian, once almost the sole cultivator of History, has now found 
various associates, who strive to elucidate other phases of human 
Life; of which, as hinted above, the political conditions it is 
passed under are but one, and though the primary, perhaps not 
Ae most important, of the many outward arrangements. Of 
this Historian himself, moreover, in his own special department, 
new and higher things are beginning to be expected. From of 
old, it was too often to be reproachfully observed of him, that 
he dwelt with disproportionate fondness in Senate-houses, in 
Battle-fields, nay even in Kings’ Antechambers; forgetting, that 
far away from such scenes, the mighty tide of Thought and 
Action was still rolling on its wondrous course, in gloom and 
brightness; and in its thousand remote valleys, a whole world 
of Existence, with or without an earthly sun of Happiness to 
warm it, with or without a heavenly sun of Holiness to purify 
and sanctify it, was blossoming and fading, whether the ' famous 
victory’ were won or lost. The time seems coming when much 
of this must be amended; and he who sees no world but that 
of courts and camps; and writes only how soldiers were drilled 
and shot, and how this ministerial conjuror out-conjured that 
other, and then guided, or at least held. Something which he 
called the rudder of Government, but which was rather the 
spigot of Taxation, wherevrith, in place' of steering, he could 
tap, and the more cunningly the nearer the lees,—will pass for 
a more or less instructive Gazetteer, but will no longer be called 
a Historian. 

However, the Political Historian, were his work performed 
with all concdvable perfection, can accomplish but a part, and 
still leaves room for numerous fellow-labourers. Foremost among 
these comes the Ecclesiastical Historian; endeavouring, with 
cdfliolic or sectarian view, to trace the progress of the Church ; 
Of t^ : portion of the sodal establishments, which respects our 
religious Condition^ as the other portion does our chrft; Or rather, 
iilf ^ long*run, our economical coiidltion< ’Rightly conducted, 
trere undoubtedly the more important of ^e 
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two; inasmuch as it concerns us more to understand how man s 
moral weli-being had been and might be promoted# than to un¬ 
derstand in the like sort his phpical well-being; which latter 
is ultimately the aim of all Political arrangements. For the 
physically happiest is simply the safest# the strongest; and^ in 
all conditions of Government, Power (whether of wealth as in 
these days# or of arms and adherents as in old days) is the only 
outward emblem and purchase-money of Good. True Good# 
however# unless we reckon Pleasure synonymous with it, is said 
to be rarely# or rather never# offered for sale in the market where 
that coin passes current. So that, for man’s true advantage# 
not the outward condition of his life# but the inward and spiri¬ 
tual, is of prime influence; not the form of Government he lives 
under# and the power he can accumulate there# but the Church 
he is a member of# and the degree of moral elevation he can 
acquire by means of its instruction. Church History, then# did 
it speak wisely, would have momentous secrets to teach us: nay# 
in its highest degree# it were a sort of continued Holy Writ; 
our Sacred Books being, indeed, only a History of the primeval 
Church# as it first arose in man’s soul# and symbolically em¬ 
bodied itself in his external life. How far our actual Church 
Historians fall below such unattainable standards# nay below 
quite attainable approximations thereto, we need not point out. 
Of the Ecclesiastical Historian we have to complain, as we did 
of his Political fellow-craftsman# that his inquiries turn rather 
on the outward mechanism# the mere hulls and superficial acci¬ 
dents of the object, than on the object itself: as if the Church 
lay in Bishops’ Chapter-houses# and Ecumenic Council-halls, 
and Cardinals’ Conclaves, and not far more in the hearts of Be¬ 
lieving Men; in whose walk and conversation# as influenced 
thereby# its chief manifestations were to be. looked for, and its 
progress or decline ascertained. The History of the Church is 
a History of the Invisible as well as of the Visible Church; 
which latter, if disjoined .from the former# is but a vacant edi¬ 
fice; gilded, it may be, and overhung with old votive gifts, yet 
useless, nay pesftilentially unclean; to write whose history is le^ 
important than to forward^ its downfall. 

Of a less ambitious character are the Histories, t^t relate 
to special separate provinces of human Action; to Bci^mc#* 
Practical Arts, Institutions and the like; matters whibb, do not 
imply an epitome of man's whole intere^ and. form of life ; boi 
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wherein, though each is still connected with all, the spirit of 
each, at least its material results, may be in some degree evolved 
without so strict a reference to that of the others. Highest in 
dignity and difficulty, under this head, would be our histories 
of Philosophy, of man’s opinions and theories respecting the 
nature of his Being, and relations to the Universe Visible and 
InvisibIB: which History, indeed, were it fitly treated, or fit for 
right treatment, would be a province of Church History; the 
logical or dogmatical province thereof; for Philosophy, in its 
true sense, is or should be the soul, of which Religion, Worship 
is the body; in the healthy state of thingfs the Philosopher and 
Priest were one and the same. But Philosophy itself is far 
enough from wearing this character; neither have its Historians 
been men, generally speaking, that could in the smallest degree 
approximate it thereto. Scarcely since the rude era of the 
Magi and Druids has that same healthy identification of Priest 
and Philosopher had place in any country: but rather the wor¬ 
ship of divine things, and the scientific investi^tion of divine 
things, have been in quite different hands, their relations not 
friendly but hostile. Neither have the Bruckers and Btihles, 
to say nothing of the many unhappy Enfields who have treated 
of that latter department, been more than barren reporters, 
often unintelligent and unintelligible reporters, of the doctrine 
uttered; without force to discover how the doctrine originated, 
or what reference it bore to its time and country, to the spi¬ 
ritual position of mankind there and then. Nay, such a task 
did not perhaps lie before them, as a thing to be attempted. 

Art also and Literature are intimately blended with Reli¬ 
gion ; as it were, outworks and abutments, by which that highest 
pinnacle in our irfwaid world gradually connects itself with the 
general levd, and becomes accessible thwefrom. He who should 
write a proper History of Poetry, would depict for us the suc¬ 
cessive Revelations which man had' obtained of the Spirit of 
Nature; under what aspects he had caught and wideavoured 
to body fbrth some glimpse of that unspeakable Beauty, which 
in its highMt dearness is Religion, is the inspiration of a Pro¬ 
phet, yet in one or the other degree must Wispire every true 
Singer, were his theme never so humble. We should see by 
what steps men had ascended to the Temple; how iwar they 
’had approached; by what ill hap they had, fbr lofig periods, 
tuifneariiway from it; and grovdled on the plain utith no music 
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In the air, or blindly struggled towards other heights. That 
among all our Eichhorns and Wartons there is no such His¬ 
torian, must be too clear to every one. Nevertheless let us not 
despair of far nearer approaches to that excellence. Above all, 
let us keep the Ideal of it ever in our eye; for thereby alone 
have we even a chance to reach it. 

Our histories of Laws and Constitutions, wherein many a 
Montesquieu and Hallam has laboured with acceptance, are of 
a much simpler nature; yet deep enough if thoroughly investi¬ 
gated ; and useful, when authentic, even with little depth. Then 
we have Histories of Medicine, of Mathematics, of Astronomy, 
Commerce, Chivalry, Monkery; and Goguets and Beckmanns 
have come forward with what might be the most bountiful con¬ 
tribution of all, a History of Inventions. Of all which sorts, and 
many more not here enumerated, not yet devised and put in 
practice, the merit and the proper scheme may, in our present 
limits, require no exposition. 

In this manner, though, as above remarked, all Action is 
extended three ways, and the general sum of human Action is 
a whole Universe, with all limits of it unknown, does History 
strive by running path after path, through the Impassable, in 
manifold directions and intersections, to secure for us some 
oversight of the Whole ; in which endeavour, if each Historian 
look well around him from his path, tracking it out with the 
eye, not, as is more common, with the nose, she may at last 
prove not altogether unsuccessful. Praying only that increased 
division of labour do not here, as elsewhere, aggravate our 
already strong Mechanical tendencies, so that in the manual 
dexterity for parts we lose all command over the whole, and 
the hope of any Philosophy of History be farther off than ever, 
—^let us all wish her great and greater success. 
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No. I. 

JEAN PAUL FRIEDRICH RICHTER’S REVIEW OF 
MADAME DE STAEL’S * ALLEMAGNE.’» 

[1830.] 

There are few of our readers but have read and partially admired Ma¬ 
dame de Staei’s Germany: the work, indeed, which, with all its vague 
and manifold shortcomings, must be regarded as the precursor, il 
not parent, of whatever acquaintance with German Literature exists among 
us. There are few also but have heard of Jean Paul, here and elsewhere, 
as of a huge mass of intellect, with the strangest shape and structure, yet 
with thews and sinews like a real Son of Anak. Students of German Lite¬ 
rature will be curious to see such a critic as Madame de Stael adequately 
criticised, in what fashion the best of theGermans write reviews, and what 
worth the best of them acknowledge in this their chief eulogist and indi¬ 
cator among foreigners. We translate the Essay from Richter’s Kkint 
BHckersehau, as it stands there reprinted from the Heidelberg 
in which periodical it first appeared. In 1815. We have done our endea¬ 
vour to preserve the quaint grotesque style so characteristic of Jean Paul; 
rendering with literal fidelity whatever stood before us, nigged and un¬ 
manageable as it often seemed. This article onMadame deStaSl passes, 
justly enough, for the best of his reviews; which, however, let our readers 
understand, are no important part of his writings. This is not the lion 
ihftt -we see, but only a claw of the lion, whereby some few may recognise 
him. 


To review a Revieweress of two literary NaUons is not easy; fwr yna 
have, as ij were, three things at once to pve account of, With r^ud 
to France and Germany, however, it is chiefly in referotce to the joAg: 
ment whidi the intellectual Amazon of these two countries haa .pro- 

* pRASBs’s Maoazinb, Nos. t and 4. 
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nounced <m them, and thereby on herself, that they come before us here. 
To write such a Literary Geaxtte of our whole literary Past, enacting 
editor and so many contributors in a si^le person, not to say a female 
one; above all, summoning and spell-binding the spirits of German phi¬ 
losophy,—this, it must be owned, would have been even for a Villers, 
though Villers can now retranslate himself from German into French, 
no unheroic undertaking. Meanwhile, Madame de Stael had this ad¬ 
vantage, that she writes specially for Frenchmen; who, knowing about 
German art and the German language simply nothing, still gain some¬ 
what, when they learn never so little. On this subject you can scarcely 
tell them other truths than new ones, whether pleasant or not. They 
even know more of the English,—as these do of them,—than of the 
Germans. Our invisibility among the French proceeds, it may be hoped, 
like that of Mercury, from our proximity to the Sun-god j but in regard 
to other countries, we should consider, that the constellation of our New 
Literature having risen only half a century ago, the rays of it are still on 
the road thither. 

Greatly in favour of our Authoress, in this her picture of Germany, 
was her residence among us; and the title-page might be translated 
* Letters from Germany’ {fe PAllemagne), as well as on Germany. We 
Germans are in the habit of limning Paris and London from the distance; 
which capitals do sit to us, truly,—^but only on the bookstall of their 
works. For the**deeper knowledge of a national poetry, not only the 
poems are necessary, but the poets, at least their country and country¬ 
men : the living multitude are noUe variorum to the poem. A German 
himself could write his best work on French poetry nowhere but in Paris. 
Now our Authoress, in her acquaintance with the greatest German Poets, 
had, as it were, a living translation of their poems; and Weimar, the 
focus German poesy, might be to her what Paris were to the German 


reviewer of the Parisian. . 

But what chiefly exalts her to be our critic, and a poetess herself, is 
the feeliii she manifests; with a taste sufficiently French, her heart is 
Gmmaii and poetic. When she says,* 

* Toutes les fois que de nos jours on a pu faire entiw im peu de ^ve 
^ngire, les Fran 9 ais y ont applaud! avec transport. J. J. Rousseau, 
T^^rHin de Saint-PieiTe, Chateaubriand, &c. &c., dans quelques-uM de leurs 
ouvrages, sont tons, m^me a leur inspu, de I'^cole germanique, c est a dire, 
qu’ils ne puisent 1^ talent que dans, le fond de leur 4me; 

she might have classed her owii works first on the list. Everywhere she 
breathes the aether ofhigher sentiments than the marsh-miasma ofSa^ 
and French Materialism could support The chapters, in Voltme Sii^, 
on philosdphy, depict what is Germanism of head badly enough, indeed; 
but the lilore warmly and justly what is Germanism of heart, with a pure 
dearness not unworthy of a Herder. ...... j 

For the French, stHpt bixe by encyclopedists, and revoluhomsts, and 
conscripts, and struggling under heart-ossification, and contraction of the 


» Tom. il. p. A 
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bteast, such German news of a separation and independence between 
Virtue and Self-Interest, Beauty and Utility, &c. will not come too late; 
a lively people, for whom pleasure or pain, as daylight or cloudy wea¬ 
ther, oftoi hide the upper starry heaven, can at least use star-catalogues, 
and some planisphere thereof. Many are the jewel-gleams with which 
she illuminates the depths of the soul against the Gallic lownesses. 01 
this sort are, for instance, the passages where* she refuses to have the 
Marlnntia of Beauty made a housemaid of Utility; where she asks, Why 
Nature has clothed, not the nutritive plants, but only the useless flowers 
with charms? 

' D’oh vient, cependant, que pour parer I’autel de la Divinity, on cher- 
cherait plutdt les inutiles fleurs que les productions n^ce^aires? D'oii vient 
que ce qui sert au maintien de votre vie aie moins de dignity que les fleurs 
Banc but? C’est que le beau nous rappelle une existence immorteUe et divine, 
dont le souvenir et le regret vivent a la fois dans notre coeur.’ 

Also* the passages where, in contradiction to the principle that places 
the essence of Art in imitation of Reality, she puts the question: 

' Le premier des arts, la musique, qu'imite-t-il? De tous les dons de la 
Divinitd, cependant, c'est le plus magnifique, car il semble, pour ainsi dire, 
superflu. soleil nous 6claire, nous respirons I'air du ciel serein, toutes les 
de la nahue servent en quelque fapon k Thomme; la musique seule 
est d’une noble inutilitd, et c’est pour cela qu’elle nous ^meut si profonde- 
roent; plus eUe est loin de tout but, plus elle se rapproche de cette source 
intime de nos pens^ que Tapplication k un objet quelconque rdseire dans 
son cours.’ 

So, likewise, is ^e the protecting goddess of the higher feelings in 
love; and the whole Sixth Volume is an altar of religion, which the 
Gallic pantheon will not be the worse for. Though professing herself a 
proselyte of the new poetic school, she is a mild judge of sentimentality ;* 
and in no case can immoral freedom in the thing represented excuse it¬ 
self in her eyes, as perhaps it might in those of this same new school, 
by the art displayed in representing it Hence comes her too-narrow 
ill-will against Goethe’s J^attsf and Ottilie. Thus, also, she extends he: 
just anger against a faithlessly luxuriating love, in Goethe’s Stella^ to 
unjuH anger against Jacobi’s Woldemar; mistaking in this latter the 
hero’s stni^le after a free disencumbered friendship for the heart-luxury 
of weakness. Yet the accompanying passage* is a fine and true one: 

' On ne doit pas se mettre par son choix dans ime situation oh la morale 
et la sensibility ne $ont pas d’accord; car ce qui est involontaire est si beau, 
qu’il est affireux d’etre cbndamny k se commander toutes ses actions, et a 
vivre aveo soi-mtate comme avec sa vicUroe.' 

She dwells so much in the heart, as the bee in the flower-cup, that; 
like diis honey^maker, ahe sometime lets the tulip-leaves ovenfliddow 
her 1^ yhut her in., Ulus she not only dedmns against the learning 
(that is, the harmomcs and inharmonica), in otir German music, but also 
against our .Goman paralleli«n between tone and word,—our German 

• Tom. V. p. 100 . * Tom. v,.,p. rox< 

• Tom. V. ch. rS. • ftige i8a 
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individuation of tones and words. Instrumental music of itseli is too 
much for her; mere reflection, letter and science: she wants onl^ voices, 
not words.' But the sort of souls which take in the pure impression of 
tones without knowledge of speech, dwdl in the inferior animals. Do 
not we always furnish the tones we hear with secret texts of our own, 
nay with secret scenery, that their echo within us may be stronger than 
their voice without? And can our heart feel by other means than being 
spoken to and answering? Thus pictures, during music, are seen-into 
more deeply and warmly by spectators; nay many masters hav^ in 
creating them, acknowledged help from music. All beauties serve each 
other without jealousy; for to conquer man’s heart is the common pur¬ 
pose of all. 

As it was for France that our Authoress wrote and shaped her Ger- 
manjf, one does not at first see how, with her depth of feeling, she could 
expect to prosper much there. But Reviewer* answereth: The female 
half she will please at once and immediately; the male, again, by the 
twofold mediation of art and mockery. First, by art. Indifferent as the 
Parisian is to religion and deep feeling on the firm ground of the house¬ 
hold floor, he likes mightily to see them bedded on the soft fluctuating 
clouds of art; as court-people like peasants on the stage, Dutch dairies 
in pictures, and Swiss scenes on the plate at dinner; nay they want gods 
more than they do God, whom, indeed, it is art that first raises to the 
rank of the gods. High sentiments and deep emotions, which the coiut 
at supper must scruple to express as real, can speak out loud and frankly 
on the court-theatre a little while before. Besides, what is not to be 
slighted, by a moderated indifference and aversion to true feelings, there 
is opened the fireer room and variety for the representation and ^ow 
thereof; as we may say, the Emperor Constantine first abolished the 
punishment of the cross, but on all hands loaded churches and statues 
with the figure of it 

Here too is another advantage, which whoever likes can reckon in: 
That certain higher and purer emotions do service to the true earthly 
ones in the way of foil; as haply,—^if a similitude much fitter for a 
satire than for a review may be permitted,*—the thick ham by its tender 

^ Tom. hr. pp. ia3‘X35. 

• The imperial ‘we' is unknown in German reviewing: the 'Rectnunt' 
must there spe^ in his own poor third persbn singular; nay stingy printers 
are in the of curfiuling him' into mere ‘ Rex., and without a^ article: 
'Rn, thinks,' *Rtx. says,' as if the unhapw man were uttering affidavits in 
a tremulous half^uilty attitude, not Criticanns ex catkedrA, and oftentimes 
itffioHs buceist The German tevimirer, too, is expected in many <»»<»• to 
undmstand something of his subject; and, at all events, to have read w 
book. Happy England I Were there a bridge buijt hi^r, TOtpnlyjOl the 
wommi in the worm, as awit has said, but faster thhn they, all the rffviwers 
in tim world, would Imsten Over to us, to exchange their toilsome m^-ehoveto 
for light kingly seepttes] and Engiwi Literature weto one bowdtess, aeu- 
devouring Review, and (as in London routs) you bad to do nothing, but only 
to su otheik do noUdng.—T. 
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flowers, or the boar’s-head by the citrons in its snout, rather gains than 

And though all this went for nothing, still must the religious enthu¬ 
siasm of our Authoress affect the Parisian and man of the world wth a 
second charm; namely, with the genuine material which lies therein, as 
well as in any tragedy, for conversational parody. Indeed, those same 
religious, old-fashioned, sentimental dispositions must, as persifia^ 
thereof has already grown somewhat threadbare and meiitless,—^they 
must, if jesting on them is to betoken spirit, be from time to time warned- 
up anew by some writer, or still better, by some writeress, of genius. 

With the charm of sensibility our gifted eulogist combines, as hinted 
above, another advantage which may well gain the Parisians for her; 
namely, the advantage of a true French,—not German,—taste in poetry. 

She must, the Reviewer hopes, have satisfied the impartial Parisian 
by this general sentence, were Aere nothing more.* 

* Le grand avantage qu'on pent tirer de I'^tude de la littdrature allemande, 
c’est le mouvement dTemulation qu’elle donne; il faut y chercher des forces 
pour composer soi-m6me plutdt que des ouvrages tout fait, qu'on puisse trans¬ 
porter ailmurs.' 

This thought, which** she has more briefly expressed: 

* Ce sera presque toujouis un chef-d’oeuvre qu'une invention dtrangire ar- 
rangde par un Franfais, — 

she demonstrates** by the words: 

* On ne salt pas faire un Uvre en AUemagne; rarement on y met Tordre 
et la mdthode qui dassent les iddes dans la t6te du lecteur; et ce n'est point 
patceque lesFranfais sontimpatiens.mais paroequ’ilsont I’esprit juste, qu'ils 
se iatigumit de ce d^faut: les fictions ne sont pas dessindes dans les ponies 
allemandes avec ces contours fermes et prdcis qui en assurent I'effet; et le 
vague de Timagination correspond a I’obscuritd de lapen^.' 

In short, our Muses’-hill, as also the other Muses’-hills, the Engl is h , 
the Greek, the Roman, the Spanish, are simply,—^what no Frenchman 
can question,—so many mountain-stairs and terraces, fashioned on va¬ 
rious slopes, whereby the Gallic Olympus-Pamassus may, firom this side 
and that, be conveniently reached. As to us Genhans in particular, she 
might express herself so: German works of art can be employ^ as 
colour-sheds, and German poets as colour-grindery by the Fr«a^ pic¬ 
torial school; as, indeed, from of old our learned l^hts have beat by 
the French, not adored like lig^t-stars, but ^ck into like lig^t-chafers, 
as pec^le carry those of Surinam, qiitted through, for lighting of roads. 
Frankty will the Frenchman forgive our Authoress her German or Brit^ 
heart, when he findy in the chapters on the * classical* and 'romantic^ 
art of po^ty, how little this has corrupted or cooled hor tasty to the 
preju^ce of the Gallic ari of writing. After simply saying, ** 

*La hatkm fran 9 ais, la phis cultivde des nations latine8,’pendie verr la 
podsie imitde des Qrecs et des Romainy' 


• Tom. hr. p. 8& 
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she expresses this'* much better and more distinctly in these words; 

• * La po&ie fran^aise dtant la plus classique de routes les^podsles modemes, 

elle est la seule qui ne soit pas rdpandue pamii le peuple. 

Now Tasso, Caldenm, Camoens, Shakspeare, Goethe, continues she, 
are sung by their respective peoples, even by the lowest classes; whereas 
it is to be lamented that, indeed, 

• Nos poites fran9ais sont admires par tout ce qu'il y a d’esprits cultiv^s 
chez nous et le RESTE de I'Europe; mais ils sont tout- 4 -falt mconnus 
aux gens de peuple, et aux bourgeois mfime des villes, parceque les arts en 
France ne sont pas, comnae ailleurs, natifs du pays m^me ou leurs beautes 
se ddveloppent.' 

And there is no Frenchman but will readily subscribe tliis confession. 
The Reviewer too, though a German, allows the French a similarity to 
the Greek and Latin classics; nay a greater than any existing people 
exhibit j and recognises them willingly as the newest Ancients. He 
even goes so far, that he equals their Literature, using a quite peculiar 
and inverse principle of precedency among the classical ages, to the best 
age of Greek and Latin Literature, namely, to the iron. For as the 
figurative names, ‘golden,* ‘iron age,’ of themselves signify, considering 
that gold, a very ductile rather than a useful metal, is found everywhere, 
and on the surface, even in rivers, and without labour; whereas the firm 
iron, serviceable not as a symbol and for its splendour, is rare in gold- 
countries, and gained only in depths and with toil, and seldom in a me¬ 
tallic state; so likewise, among literary ages, an iron one desigriates the 
practical utility and laborious nature of the work done, as well as the 
cunning workmanship bestowed on it; whereby it is clear, that not till 
the golden and silver ages are done, can the iron one come to maturity. 
Always one age produces and fashions the next; on the golden stands 
the silver; this forms the brass; and on the shoulders of all stands the 
iron. Thus too, our Authoress'* testifies that the elder French, Mon¬ 
taigne and the rest, were so voy like the present Germans,'* while the 
younger had not yet grown actually classical; as it were, the end-flounshes 
and ca dencea of the past On which grounds the French classics caimot, 
without injustice, be paralleled to any earlier Greek classics than to those 
of the Alexandrian school. Among the Latin classics their best proto¬ 
types may be such as Ovid, Pliny the younger. Martial, the two Sraec^ 
Lucan,—though he, more by date than spirit, has been reckontd unda 
our earUer periods; inasmuch as these Romans do, 9 B it were by anti¬ 
cipation, arm and adorn themselves with the bram and iron, not yet come 
into universal use. A Rousseau wouM sound in Intin as rilvery as a 
Seneca; Sewca would sound in Frendi as golden as a Rousseau. ■ 
Neverthetass, it is an almost universal error in persoM who o* 
Frmich critics, to imagine that a Gdoffiroy or a Laharpe^ in quailing, hu 
cottnti}9|cien to t^ie, ancifflt classic^ means the classics of^the. so-cal ed 

IS Pam 63, Tom. Iv. p. 8^ ., „ . , 

M tIw thing Jean Paul had long ago temawed In his VorschuU, 
book hi. Typ^ofw Second Edition. 
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golden age. But what real French classic would take it as praise if you 
told hilt) t hat he wrote quite like Homer, like iSschylus, like Aristo* 
phones, like Plato, like Cicero ? Without vanity, he might give you to 
understand, that some small difference would surely be found between 
those same golden classics and him, which, indeed, was to be referred 
rather to the higher culture of the time than to his own; whereby he 
might hope that in regard to various longueurs^ instances of tastelessness, 
coarseness, he had less to answer for than many an Ancient. A French tra* 
gedy-writer might say, for example, that he flattered himself, if he could 
not altogether equal the so-named tragic Seven Stars of Alexandria, he 
still differed a little from the Seven of iEschylus. Indeed, Voltaire and 
others, in their letters, tell us plainly enough, that the writers of the 
flnr.i«»nfr golden age are nowise like them, or specially to their mind. 

The genuine French taste of our Authoress displays itself also in 
detached manifestations; for example, in the armed neutrality which, 
in common with the French and people of the world, she maintains 
towards the middle ranks. Peasants and Swiss, indeed, naake their 
appearance, idyl-wise, in B'rench Literature; and a shephmd is as go6d 
as a shepherdess. Artists too are admitted by these people; partly as 
the sort of undefined comets that gyrate equally through suns, earths 
and satellites ; partly as the individual servants of their luxury ; and an 
actress in person is often as dear to them as the part she plays. But as 
to the middle rank,—excepting perhaps the clergyman, who in the 
pulpit belongs to the artist guild, and in Catholic countries, without 
rank of his own, traverses all ranks,—^not only are handicraftsmen in¬ 
capable of poetic garniture, but the entire class of men of business, your 
Commerce-^a//ij, Legation, Justice, and other Roths, and two-thirds 
of the whole Address calendar. In short, French human nature pro¬ 
duces and sets forth, in its works of art, nothing worse than princes, 
heroes and nobility; no ground-work and side-work of people; as the 
trees about Naples shade you, when sitting under them, simply with 
blossoms, not with leaves, because they have none. This air of pedi¬ 
gree, vrithout which the French Parnassus receiveth no one, Madame 
de Stael also appears to require, and, by her unfavourable sentence, to 
feel the want of in Voss’s Luise, in his. Idyls, in Goethe’s Dorothea, in 
Meister and Faust. There is too little gentility in them. Tieck’s .Sfierii- 
bald finds favour, perhaps not less for its treating of artists, than by 
reason of its unpoetical yet pleasing generalities; for the book is rather 
a wisk of art, tlian a work of art. 

The theatre is, as It wore, the ichnography (grom^-plah) of a people; 
the prompter’s-hole (souffleurs) is the speaking-trumpet of its peculiari¬ 
ties. Our Authoress, in exalting the Gallic Aw/aciur, and stage-curtains, 
and candle-snuffers, and ioufflettrs of their tragic and ^mic ware, above 
all foreign theatres, gives the French another and. a gratifying proof of 
her taste being simile to theirs. 

After so many preliminaries, the reader will doabdess expect the 
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condusion that our Authoress does prove the wished-for mediatrix be- 
tiivemi us and France and in the end pi^res us a literary general 
pardon from the latter ; nay, that the French are even a little obliged 
to her for this approximation. But quite the contrary is the Reviewer’s 
opinion. 

On the whole, he cannot help sympathising with the French, whom 
such diluted, filtered extracts and versions from the German must de¬ 
lude into belief of a certain r^larity in us, whereof there is no trace 
extant. Thus, for example, our Authoress b^ns Faust with this 
passage: 

* C’est a nous de nous plonger dans le tumulte de I’activit^, dans ces vagues 
tftemelles de la vie, que la naissance et la mort d^vent et pr^cipitent, repous- 
sent et ramtoent: nous sommes faits pour travailler a I’oeuvre queDieu nous 
lecommande, et dont le terns accompUt la trame. Mais toi, qui ne peux con- 
cevoir que toi-mdnie, toi, qui trembles en approfondissant ta destine, et que 
mon souffle fait tressaillir, lause-moi, ne me rappelle plus.’ 

How shall a Frenchman, persuaded perhaps by such smooth sam¬ 
ples to study German, guess, that before this passage could become 
arable, the following timgle grew on it: 

*D£R GEIST. 

In Lebensfluthen, im Thatensturm 
Wall’ ich auf und ab^ 

Wehe hin and her 1 
Geburt und Grab 
£in ewiges Meer, 

Ein wec^selnd Weben, 

ESn gluhendt Leben, 

So schaff* ich am sausenden Webstuhl der Zeit, 

Und wirke der Gottheit lebendiges Kleid. 

FAUST. 

Der du die weite Welt umschweifet, 

Geschaftiger Gebt, wienah’ ftihl’ ich micb dirt 

DER GEIST. 

Dtt gldchst dem Gebt. den du begreibt, 

Nichtmirl’« 


Hoe b an English vei^oq, as literal as we can make it: 

* THE SPIRIT. 

In Eadstenoe’ floods, in Action’s storm, 

I walk and wotk,, sd^ve, beneall^ 

Work and weave, in en d le ss rootion 
Birdfanddeath. 

An infinite ocean, 

A seising and giving 
The fire of Uvmg 
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So, indeed, is the whole Faust of Madame de StaeJ; all fire-colour 
bleached out of it; giant masses and groups, for example the Walpurgis- 
nacht (Mayday Night), altogether cut away. 

The following passage {Siebenkds,^'’ book i. sec. 7) occurs in *the 
Speech of the dead Christ from the Universe’ {Songe, she more briefly 
translates the title of it), where Christ, after saying that there is no God, 
thus continues: 

* I travelled through the worlds, I mounted into the suns, and flew with 
the galaxies through the wastes of heaven; but there is no God. _I descended 
as far as Being casts it shadow, and looked into the Abyss, and cried: Father, 
where art thou? but I heard only the eternal storm, which no one guides; and 
the gleaming Rainbow from the west, without a Sun that made it, stood over 
the Abyss, and trickled down. And when I looked up towards the immea¬ 
surable world for the Divine eye, it glared down on me with an empty, bl^, 
bottomless eye-socket; and Eternity lay upon Chaos, eating it, and re-eating- 
it. Cry on, ye discords 1 cry away the shadows, for He is not 1 * 

These barbaresque sentences have, like all the rest, grown into the 
following cultivated ones : 

* J'ai parcouru les mondes, je me suis ^lev^ au-dessus de soleils, et la aus» 
il n'est point de Dieu: je suis descendu jusqu'aux demi^res limites de Vuni- 
vers, j’ai regard^ dans I’abtme, et je me suis ^cri 4 : Pfere, oh es-tu? je 
n'ai entendu que la pluie qui tombait goutte a goutte dans I'abtme, et I’^ter- 
nelle tempete, que nul ordre ne r^git, m*a seule r^pondu. Relevant ensuite 
mes regards vers la vohte des deux, je n'y ai trouv6 qu’une orbits vidb, 
noire, et sans fond. L’^temit^ reposait sur le chaos, et le rongeait, et se d^ 
vorait lentement elle-m^e: redoubles vos plalntes am^res et ddchirantes; 
que des cris aigus dispersent les ombres, car e'en est fait.’ 

He that loves the French must lament that people should decoy 
them over to us with beauties which are merely paint^ on with rouge; 
and should hide not only our fungous excrescences, but our whole ^i- 
posity in wide Gallic court-clothes. For, as Goethe’s Faust actually 
stands, every good Frenchman, outdoing our Authoress, who wishes no 
second, must wish the first—at Mephistophdes; and look upon this 
written hell-joumey as an acted Empedocles one into the crater of the 
German Muse-volcano. To our Authoress he might even say: *' Ma¬ 
dame, you had too much sense to lend your Germans any of those traits^ 
/MMtes, sentences, that esprit, wherewith our writers have so long en¬ 
chanted us and Europe. You showed us, in the German works, their 


Tis thus at the roaring Loom of Time I ply. 

And weave for God the Garment thou seest him by. 

FAUST. 

Thou who the wide world round outflowest. 
Unresting Spirit, how 1 resemble theet 

THB SPIRIT. 

Thou canst resemble spirits whom thoa knowest* 
Not mel’—T. 

V By Jean Paul himself.—T. 

VOL. II. 


T 
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biigjitest side, thdr semUdliti, the depth of their feelings. You have 
quite allured us with it. All that offended your taste, you have soft¬ 
ened or suppressed, and given us yourself instead of the poem : ta »4 
tftieux t Sut who will give us when we read these German works 
in tlie original ? Jean Jacques says, Let science come, and not the 
deceiving doctor. We invert it, and say. Let the hea l i n g doctoress 
come, and not the sick poem, till she have healed it.” 

The Reviewer observes here, that in the forgoing apostrophe there 
is as cramp a eulogy as that** with which Madame de Stael concludes 
hers on Schiller: 

* Peu de terns apris la premiire representation deGuillaumeTell, le trait 
mortel atteignit aussi le digne auteur de ce bel ouvrage. Gesler p^rit au mo¬ 
ment oh les desseins les plus cruels I’occupaient: SchiUer n’ai^t dans son 
kme que de genereuses pensees. Ces deux volontes si contraires, la mort, 
ennemie de tous les projets de Thomme, les a de m6me brisees.’ 

Tliis comparison of the shot Gesler with the deceased Schiller, 
wherein the similarity of the two men turns on their resembling other 
men in dying, and thereby having their plans interrupted, seems a deli¬ 
cate imitation of Captain Fluellen, who (in Henry V.) struggles to prove 
fliat Alexander of Macedon and Henry Monmouth are in more than 
one point like each other. 

But to return. Were this castrated edition of the German Hercules, 
or Poetic God, which Madame de Stael has edited of us, desirable, wd 
of real use for any reader, it would be for German courts, and courtiers 
themselves: who knows but such a thing might prove the light little 
flame'* to indicate the heavy treasure of their native country; which 
treosure, as they, unlike the French, have all learned German first, they 
could find no difficulty in digging out. But with such shows of possible 
union between two alt<^ether different churches, or temples of taste, 
never let the good, too-CTedulous French be lured and balked I 

Nay, the cunning among them may hit our Authoress with her own 
hand; for she has written :** 

' Les auteurs franfais de I'ancien terns ont en gdndral plus de rapporte 
avec que les ^crivains du siicle de Louis XIV; cv c est depuis 

oe temsdi que la littdmture fran9aise a pris une direction classique. 

And shall we now, he may say, again grow to similarity in culture 
with those whom we resembled when we had a less d^ee of it? A 
German may, indeed, prefer the elder French poetry to the newer 
Frendi verse; but no Frenchman can leave his holy temple for an an¬ 
tiquated tabemadc of testimony, much less for a mere modem syna- 
grgue. The c le *r water of their poetry will ever exclude, as buoyant 
and unmixable, the dark fire-holdbig oil ours. Or to take it other¬ 
wise ; as with them the eye is everywhere the ruling organ, and with 

*• Tom. iil. p. , v o.- c. 

*• The *Uttle falM name,* the *Sprtngtemruf (start-root). Ac. «c., ate 

well-known phenomena in miners’ magic.-- '1. 

*• Tom. iv. p. 8 a 
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ns the ear j so they, hard of hearing, will retain their poet-peacock, 
with his glittering tail-mirrors*‘ and tail-eyes, drawn back fan-like to 
the wings, his poor tones and feet notwithstanding j and we, short of 
sight, will think our unshowy poet-larks and nightingales, with their 
songs in the clouds and the blossoms, the preferable blessing. Perhaps 
in the whole of Goethe there are not to be found so many antitheses 
and witty reflexes as in one moving act of Voltaire; and in all, even 
the finest cantos of the Messias, the Frenchman seeks in vain for such 
pointes as in the Henriade exalt every canto, every page, into a perfect 
holly-bush. 

And now, the Reviewer be^ to know of any impartial man. What 
joy a Frenchman have in literatures and arts of poetry which ad¬ 
vance on him as naked as unfalloi Eves or Graces,—he, who is just 
come from a ^ott-assmbUe, where every one has his communion-coat, 
his mouming-coat, nay his winding-sheet, trimmed with tassels and tags, 
and properly perfumed ? What will a Fabre d’Olivet** say to such 
Milf^sing of a foreign literature ? he who has so pointedly and distinctly 
declared: 

* Oui, messieurs, ce que I’lndostan fut pour I'Asie, la FrMce le doit 6tre 
pour I'Europe. La langue fran9aise. comme la Sanscrite, doit tendre a I'uni- 
veisalit^, elle doit s’enrichir de toutes les connaissances acquises dans les 
si^cles pass^, afin de les transmettre aux slides futurs; destine a sumoyei 
sur les debris de cent idiomes diverses, elle doit pouvoir sauver du naufra^e 
des tempes toutes leurs beautds, et toutes leuis productions remarquables. 

When even a De Stael, with aU ^r knowledge of our language 
and authors, and with a heart inclined to us, continues nevertheless 
Gallic in tongue and taste, what blossom-crop are we to look for from 
the dry timber ? For, on the whole, the taste of a people is altogether 
to be discriminated from the taste of a period: the latter, not the former, 
easily changes. The taste of a people, rooted down, through centuries, 
in the nature of the country, in its history, in the whole soul of the body 
politic, withstands, though under new forms of resistance, all alterations 
and attacks from without For this taste is, in its highest sense, no¬ 
thing other than the outcome and utterance of the inward combination of 
the man, revealing itself most readily by act and judgment in art, as in 
that which speaks with all the faculties of man, and to all the faculties 
of man. Thus poetical taste belongs to the heart: the understanding 
possesses only the small domain of rhetorical tast^ which can be 
learned and proved, and gives its verdict on correctness, language, con- 
gruity of images, and the like. 

For the rest, if a foreign literature is really to be made a saline 
manure and fertilising coimpost for the withered French literature^ soma 

In Fiendi poetry, you roust always, like the Christiroi, consider the 
latter end, or the W verse; and there, as in life, according to the maxim of 
the Greek sage, you cannot before the end be called hiq>py. 

» His ykrf Doris du Pythagoro tupliquis, 6*ft, pnddis dtun 
cours sur rSsssnes d* Poisie, 1814. 
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altogether different path must be fidlen upon than this ridiculous circuit 
of dipping the Germans into Frenchmen, that these may take pattern 
by them; of first fitshioning us down to the French, that they may 
fashion themselves up to us. Place, and plant down, and encamp, the 
Germans with all their stout limbs and full arteries, like dying gladi* 
ators, fairly before them;—let them then study these figures as an 
academy, or refuse to do it Even to the Gallic speech, in this trans¬ 
ference let utmost boldness be recommended. How else if not in a 
similar way, have we Germans worked our former national taste into a 
free taste; so that by our skill in languages, or our translations, we have 
welcomed a Homer, Shakspeare, Dante Calderon, Tasso, with all their 
peculiarities, repugnant enough to ours, and introduced them undis¬ 
armed into the midst of us ? Our nationd taste meanwhile was not lost 
in this process; in the German, with all its pliability, there is still some¬ 
thing indeclinable for other nations; Goethe, and Herder, and Klop- 
stock, and Lessing, can be enjoyed to perfection in no tongue but the 
German; and not only our aesthetic cosmopolitism (universal friendship), 
but also our popular individuality, distinguishes us from all other peoples. 

If, one day, we are to be presented to foreign countries,—^and every 
German, proud as he may be, will desire it, if he is a bookseller,—the 
Reviewer could wish much for an Author like our Authoress, to trans¬ 
port us, in such a Cleopatra’s ship as her^ into England. Schiller, 
Goethe, Klinger, Hippel, Lichtenberg, Haller, Meist, might, simply as 
they were, in their naturalibus and pontificeUibus, disembark in that 
Island, without danger of becoming hermits, except in so far as hermits 
may be worshipped there. 

On the romantic^ ade, however, we could not wish the Briton to 
cast his first glance at us; for the Briton,—to whom nothing is so poetical 
as the commonweal,—requires (being used to the weight of gold), even 
for a golden age of poetry, the thidc golden wing-covers of his epithet- 
poets; not the transparent gossamer wings of the Romanticists; no 
many-coloured butterfly-dust; but, at lowest, flower-dust that will grow 
to something. 

But though this gifted Inspectress of Germany hw done us little 
furtherance with the French, nay perhaps hindrance, inMmuch as she 
has spoken forth our praise needlessly in mere comparisons with the 
French, instead of speaking it without offensive allusions,—the better 
service can she do us with another people, namely, with the Germans 
themselves. 

In t his respect, not only in the first place may the critic, but also in 
the second place the patriot, return her his thanks. It is not the out¬ 
ward man, but the inward, that needs mirrors. We Cannot wholly see 
ourselves except in the eye of a foreign seer. The R^ewer would be 
happy to see and enter a mirror-gaSeiy,.,or rather picture-gallery, in 

•» Romantiseh, 'romantic,* It will be obsmved. ik here us^ in a scien- 
tffie sense, and has no cmioem with the writing or reading (or acting) of 
'romanioes.*—T. 
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which our faces, limned by quite different nations, by Portuguese, by 
Scotchmen, by Russians, Corsicans, were hanging up, ai^ where we 
might learn how differently we looked to eyes that were different By 
comparison with foreign peculiarity, our own peculiarity discerns and 
ennobles itself. Thus, for example our Authores^ profitably for us, 
holds up and reflects our German longueuTS (interminabilities), our dull 
jesting, our fanaticism and our German indifference to the file. 

A^unst the last error,—against the rule-of-thumb style of these days, 
—reviewers collectively ought really to fire and slwh with w especial 
fury. There was a time in Germany, when a Lessing, a Winkelmann, 
filed their periods like Plato or Cicero, and Klopstock and Schiller their 
verses like Virgil or Horace; when, as Tacitus, we thought more of dis- 
leafing than of covering with leaves; in short, of a disleafing which, as 
in the vine^ ripens and incites the grapes. There was such a time, but 
the present has heul it; and we now write, and pmnt, and patch straight 
forward, as it comes to hand, and study readers and writers not much, 
but appear in print. Corrections, at present, seem as costly to us, as 
if, like Count Alfiera, we had them to make on printing-paper, at the 
charges of our printer and purse. The public book-market is to be our 
bleach-green; and the public, instead of us, is to correct; and then, in 
the second edition, we can pare off somewhat, and clap on somewhat. 

But it is precisely this late correction, when the former author, with 
his former mood and love, is no longer forthcoming, that works with 
dubious issue. Thus Schiller justly left his Robbers unaltered. On the 
other hand, the same sun-warmth of creation can, in a second hour, re¬ 
turn as a sun-warmth of ripening. Writers who mean to pay the world 
only in plated coins can offer no shadow of reason for preferrag first 
thoughts; since the very thought they write down must, in their heads, 
during that minute’s space, have already gone through several improved 
editions. 

Still deeper thanks than those of the critic to our Authoress let the 
patriot give her. Through the whole work there runs a veiled sonow 
that Germany should be found kneeling, and, like the camel, raise itself 
still bent and heavy-laden. Hence her complaints** that the preset 
Germans have only a philosophical and no political character;—^farther, 
that the German,** even through his moderate climate, in wldch he has 
not the extremes of heat and cold to encounter, but without acquirement 
of hardiness easily secures himself against evils of an equable nature, 
should be softening into unwarlike effeminacy;—farther, those other 
complaints,** about our division of ranks, our deficiency in diplomatic 
craft and lying; about the German great, who, to the tedium of the 
French themselves, still take an interest in Louis Fourteenth’s mistresses 
and anecdotes.** Thus die says,** 

‘ Les AUemands ont besoin de d^daigner pour devenir lea ulus forts :* 

•• Tom. V. ch. It. ** Tom. L p. ao. Tom. I. d». <*• 

** Tom. I. ch. o. » Tom. v. a ana 
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and, two lines lower, 

* Ce sent les seuls honumes, peut-6tre, auxqueU on pouvait conseiller Tor- 
giieil comme un moyen de devenir meilleurs.* 

She is almost right. Not as if, one towards another, and in words, 
we did not set ourselves forward, and take airs enough, on printed paper; 
—each stands beside the others with a ready-plaited garland for him in 
his hand j —^but in actions, and towards foreigners and persons in au¬ 
thority, it is still to be lamented that we possess but two cheeks for the 
receiving of cuflfe, in place of four, like the Janus-head; although, in this 
cheek-deficiency, we do mend matters a little, when we—turn round, 
and get the remainder. During the French war, and in the peace before 
it, there were many statesmen, if not states also, that considered them¬ 
selves mere half-stuffi as rags in the paper-mill are called when they 
are not cut small enough,—till once they were ennobled into whole-stuff, 
when the devil (so, in miller-speech, let Napoleon’s sceptre be named) 
had altogether hacked them into finest shreds. 

In vol. V. p. 113, is a long harsh passage, whe^,the German sub¬ 
serviency is rated worse than the Italian; becaui?*^r physiognomies 
and manners and philosophical system promise notferig but heart and 
courage,—and yet produce it not. Here, and in other passages regard¬ 
ing Prussia, where** she says, 

* La capitale de la Prusse ressemble k la Prusse elle-m6me: les edifices et 
les institutions ont ftge d’homrae, et rien de plus, parcequ’un seul homme en 
estl’auteur,’— 

one wilKngly forgives her the exaggeration of her complaints; not only 
because time has confuted them, and defended us and reexalted us to 
our anc ient princedoms, but also because her tears of anger over us me 
only warmer tears of love, with which she sees in the Germans falling 
angels at war with fallen. 

The Prefa ce gives a letter from Police-minister and General Savary 
to Madame, wherein, with much sense, he asserts that the work is not 
of a French spirit, and that she did well to leave out the name of the 
Empereur, seeing there was no worthy place for him. *// n^y pouvait 
tfouvet' de place fAt digtte de lut,^ says the General; meaning, that 
among so many great poets and philosophers, of various ages and coun¬ 
tries, the Elbese would not have cut the best figure, or looked digne 
(worshipful) enough. The gallant Police-minister deserves here to be 
discriminated from the vulgar dlass of lickspittles, who so nimbly pick 
up and praise whatever falls from princes, especially whatever good, 
without I’fwitoHng it; but rather to be ranked among the second Md 
higher class (so to ^peak), who lick up any rabid saliva of their superior, 
q«d thereby run oflf as mad and fiery as himself thus, md not 

otherwise, could the General, from tirose detached portion^ which the 
censor had cot out, hiive divined, aa from outpo^ victories; that the ^- 
tire field was to be attacked and taken. Accordiogly. the whole printed 

** Tom. i. pi. to6. 
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Edition was laid hold of, and, as it were, under a second paper-mill 
devil, hacked anew into beautiful pulp. Nor is that delicate feeling o 
the whilom censors and clippers to be contemned, whereby these mOT, 
by the faintest allusion, smell out the crown debts of their crown-robber 
(usurper), and thereby proclaim them. The Sphinx in Elba, who, un¬ 
like the ancient one, spared only him that could not rede his riddle,— 

(a riddle consisting in this, to make Europe like the Tur^sA grammar, 
wherein there is but one conjugation^ one declension^ no gender, and no 
exception),-—could not but reckon a description of the Germany 5 “** 
themselves a power within a power, to be ticklish matter. And does 
not the issue itself testify the sound sense of these upper ^d irndw 
censors ? Forasmuch as they had to do with a most deep and polished 
enemy, whom they could nowise have had understanding enough to see 
through, were it not that, in such cases, suspicion sees farther than your 
half-understandii^. She may often (might they say), under that patient 
nun veil of hers, be as diplomatically mischievous as any nun-pnoress. 

But, not to forget the Work itself, in speaking of its fortunes, the 
Reviewer now proceeds to some particular observations on certain chap¬ 
ters ; first, however, making a general one or two. No forei^er has 
yet, with so wide a glance and so wide a heart, apprehended and repre¬ 
sented our German style of poetry, as this foreign lady. She sees French 
poetry,—which is a computable glittering crystal, compared with the 
immeasurable organisation of the German, — really in its true form, 
though with preference to that form, when she describes it as a poisu de 
socUti. In the VorschuU der Aesthetik,^ it was, years ago, descri^ 
even so, though with less affection; and in gener^ terms, still earlier, 
by Herder. The Germans, again, our Authoress hw nieted and painted 
chiefly on the side of their comparability and dissimilarity to the French; 
and hereby our own self-subsistence and peculiar life has much less clearly 
digffloetKl itself to her. In a comparison of Nations, one may skip gaily 
along, among perfect truths, as along radii, and skip over the centre too, 
flii d it. 

Concerning the chapters in the First Volume, one might say of our 
Authoress in her absence almost the same thing as before her face. For 
generalities, such as nations, countries, cities, are seized and judged of 
by her wide travdler-glance, better than specialities and poets, by her 
Gallic, narrow, female taste; as,'indeed, in general, large masses, by 
the free scope they yield for allusions, art^ in the hands of agifted writer, 
the most productive. However, it is chiefly polite Germany, and most 
of all literary Germany, that has sat to her on this occasion; and the 
middle class, nothing but the literary he^hts have come into view* 
Moreover, she attributes to climate what she should have lool^ for in 
history: thus” she finds the temperate r^ons more fevourable to 
ality than to poetry, ^cesmtUs dtHees du midi m Us riguetfrS: du mrd 
‘ qtd dranUsU fortmmt Pimaginadmd therefore. South Gennany* 

» B. UL k. a. ® Tom.bus- 
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is, Eranconia, Swabia, Bavaria and Austria. Now, to say nothing of 
the circumstance that, in the first three of these countries, the alternation 
between the flower-splendour of spring and the cloudy cold of winter 
raises both the temperate warmth and the temperate coldness to the 
poetical degree, thereby giving them two chances, the opinion of our 
Authoress stands contradicted by mild Saxony, mild Brandenburg, Eng¬ 
land, Greece, on the one hand, and by warm Naples and cold Russia 
on the other. Nay, jrather extreme frost and extreme heat may be said 
to oppress and exhaust the poet; and the Castalian fountain either eva¬ 
porates or freezes. On the other hand, regions lying intermediate be¬ 
tween these temperatures are those where mind and poetry are met with 
unshackled. 

In chap, il., de Vesprit de conversation, she describes very jus|ly the 
art of talking (different from the art of speaking) :** 

' Le genre de bien-£tre (^ue fait dprouver une conversation animde ne con- 
siste pr^cisdment dans le sujet de conversation; les id^es ni les connaissances 
qu’on peut y d^velopper n’en sont pas le principal int^rSt; c'est une certaine 
maniire d’agir les uns sur les autres, dese faire plaisir r^iproquement et avec 
rapidity, de ptarler aussitdt qu'on pense, de jouir 41 'instant de soi-m 6 me, d'etre 
applaudi (applaudie) sans travail, de manifester son esprit dans toutes les 
nuances par I'accent, le geste, le regard, enfin de produire a volontd comme 
une sorte d’dlectrvcitd, que fait jaillir des ^tincelles.’ 

The passage** where she counsels the Germans to acquire social cul¬ 
ture and resignation in respect of social refinement, merits German at¬ 
tention. It is true, she should not, before denying us and prescribing 
us the French art of talking, have said :** 

'L'esprit de conversation a quelquefois IHnconvinient d’altdrer la sin- 
cdrit^ du caractire; ce n'est pas ime tromperie combin 6 e, mais improvise, 
si Ton peut s’exprimer ainsi :* 

whidi, in plain language, signifies, in this art there is one unpleasant 
circumstance, that sometimes your honesty of heart suffers thereby; and 
you play the real literal knave, though only on the spur of the moment, 
and without ^edal preparation. For the rest, it must be such passages 
as this, where she denies us these moral and aesthetic Gallicisms, allowing 
u^ for compensation, nothing but learning, depth of heart and thought; 
such passages it must be by light of which the Journal de Paris, finding 
us draied not only the tromperie combinie, but now even the improvisle, 
has discovered that our Authoress is.a secret enemy of the Germans; 
who will surely (hopes the Journal) get into anger with her, though, as 
always, not till late. For sharply as she attacks the French, she does 
it only on the moral side, Whidi these forgive the more eadly and feel 
the more faindy, the more she is in the right; but we again are assaulted 
in graver wise^ and with other consequence, namely on the ride of our 
understanding, which, as compared with the Gallic, in rq;ard to busi¬ 
ness to knowledge of the world, nay to combining and amuiging works 
of art. she ever3n'rhere pronounces inferior. 

• Tom. i. p. 68 . • Page 8 z. •* Page ya 
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‘ Les Allemands mettent tr&s-rarement en seine dans leura comidies des 
ridicules tiris de leur propre pays; ils n’observent pas les autres; encore 
moins sont-ils capables derexaminereux-mfimra sous Ik rapports extirieurs, 
ils croiraient presque manquer i la loyauti qu’ils se doivent.’ 

To form the plan, to order the whole scenes towards one focus of 
impression this, says she, is the part of Frenchmen; but Ae 

German, out of sheer honesty, cannot do it. Nevertheless, our Lessing 
vowed that he could remodel every tragedy of Corneille into more cun¬ 
ning and more regular shape ; and his criticisms, as well as his Emilia 
Galottif to say nothing of Schiller and all the better German critics, are 
answer enough to Madame de Stael’s reproach. 

Three times, and in as many ways, she accounts for our deficiency 
in the art of witty speech. First, from our language; but had she for¬ 
gotten her German when she wrote concerning it, * La construction ne 
permet pits toujours de terminer une phrase par Vexpression la plus 
^ pdquantd For does not directly, on the contra^, our language, alone 
among all the modem ones, reserve any word it pleases, any part of 
speech without exception—^nay sometimes a half word,*^—^naturally and 
without constraint, for a dessert-wine of conclusion? Madame de Stael 
should also, to inform herself, have read at least a few dozen volumes 
of our epigram-anthologies with their thousand end-stings. What do 
Lessing’s dialogues want, or our translations from the French, in regard 
to pliancy of language? But, on the whol^ we aiway^s,—^this is her 
second theory of our conversational mal-adroitness,-^wish too much to 
say something or other, and not, like the French, nothing: a German 
wishes to express not only himself, but also something else^ and under 
this something we frequently include sentiment, principle, tsuth, in¬ 
struction. A sort of disgust comes over us to see a man stand speaking 
cn, and quite coolly determined to show us nothing but himself: for 
even the narrator of a story is expected to propose rather our enjoyment 
in it than his own selfish praise for telling it 

In the third place, we are too destitute, complains our Authoress, 
of wit, consequently of ion-mots, and so forth. Reviewer complains, 
on the other hand, that the French are too destitute thereof. A Hip- 
pel, a Lichtenberg like a Young or Pope, has more and better wit than 
a whole French decade will pi^uce. French wit, reflection-wit (Re¬ 
viewer here perfectly coincides with Jean Paul in his divisions of wit), 
surprises with one light resemblance and with its prompt visibility, like 
a French garden, only once: British and German urit treats us with the 
comparison of resemblances reflecting one another, and with the con- 
tinno:ts enjoyment of an English garden. For the reperusal of Lichten- 
berg. Reviewer commonly waits a year; for the reperusal of Voltaire ten 
years; for the repetusal of French Journalists sixty yean; for that of 

Tom. i. p. 84. 

^ Paul has made this very sentence an example of his doctrine ^ one half 
of the word ’ reserve' theien) occurring at the amimencement, the other natf 
{au/) not till the end.—T. 
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Uamaim as many minutes. The German of spirit is almost a.shamed 
to be so li^t-witted os a Frenchman; and must make an effort not to 
make an c^rt. If he do not grudge the labour, he can heap-up, like 
Weisse in his Satires, more antitheses in a page than a Frenchman in a 
book. Men of the world, who in German are merely smooth and cor¬ 
rect, glitter in French with witty turns ; it is will, therefore, that chooses 
here, not inability. One may say, not this and that Frenchman, but 
the whole French people, has wit: but so common a wit can, even for 
that reason, be no deep one. 

What farther was to be said against our want of French skill in 
talking. Reviewer leaves to the English, Spaniards, Italians, who all 
share it with us. 

The following passage*^ may reconcile the French with our Au¬ 
thoress : ‘ £n France la plupart des tecteurs ne veiUent jamais (tre emus, 

* ni mime iamuser aux dipens de leur conscience Httiraire; le scrupule 
‘ Pest rijugii IhP In p. 13, she makes Hans Sachs compose bejore the 
Reformation; and in p. 14, Luther translate the Psalms and the Bible. 
This to a Frenchman, who would show litemry, may be detrimental, 
if he repeats it. In p. 17, she finds a likeness between Wieland’s prose 
and Voltaire’s. Give her or give him Voltaire’s wit, conciseness, light¬ 
ness, pliancy, there can be nothing liken Reviewer has a comfort in 
having Wieland called at once, by this class of admirers, the German 
Voltaire, and by that other, the German Greek: he needs not, in that 
case, reflect and confute, but simply leaves the speakers to their recipro¬ 
cal annihilation. For the rest, the whole of this chapter, as well as the 
twelfth, loids and robs the good Wieland so lavishly, that we rather 
beg to omit it altogether. JHis Comic Tales are, in her view,** imities 
du Gree; so that most of the French painters, their subjects being 
mythological, must also be imitators of the Greeks. In p. 6a, she must 
either have misunderstood some Germans, or these must have misunder¬ 
stood the Greeks, when she says of Fate, in contradistinction to Provi¬ 
dence *Le sort (the Greek Fate) ne eompte pour rien les sentimens des 
hommesP Sophocles seven times says no to this; and as often ^Eschylus. 
Nay, so inexorably does Fate pursue every immorality, especially auda¬ 
cious immorality, that (unlike Providence) it inflicts the puniiAmimt, 
even under repentance and reform. In p. 90, she calls Klopstock’s 
Ode to his Future Love a sujet maniM: 

* Klopstock est rordns heureux quand U dcrit sur I’amotu:: il a. comme 
Dorat, adrrasd des vers a sa mattresse future, et ee sujet mani6r6 n*a pu bien 
inspini sa muse: il faut n’avrdr pas souffert, pour se jouer avec le sttitiment; 
et quand one posonne sdrieuse essaie un semblable jeu, toojmus une oon- 
trainte secrtee remp6che de s’y montrer naturdUe.' 

How could her soul, that elseFhere responds to all pure-toned 
chords of lov^ mistake the yet unloved longing, wherewith tte unloved 
and yet lovii^ youth looks into his future heart, as with a cono^ home- 
sfedkness? Does evm die prostdc young man paint him an ideal, why 

^ Tom. H. p «. " Tbm, U. p. 67 
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shall not the poetical incorporate and draw nearer to him the dear form 
that is glancing for him, though as yet unseen ? It is true, this holds 
only of the first love; for a poem on a second, third and future love 
would doubtless merit the blame, which, indeed, she probably so meant. 

The long passage from Voss’s Louis^ seems introduced to bring 
even the German reader, by the bald translation, into a state of yawn¬ 
ing } and the happier French one into snoring and even snorting. Quite 
as unexpectedly has she extracted from Maria Stuart, instead of bright 
lyric altar-fire, the long farewell of Maria, too long even for German 
readers, and only for the epos not too short; and rendered it moreover 

in prose. , ,. , 

To Goethe she does justice where she admires him, but less where 
she estimates him. His poems she judges more justly than she does 
his plays. Everywhere, indeed, her taste borders more on the German 
when applied to short pieces than to long ones; above all, than to 
theatrical ones; for here the French curtain shrouds-up every foreign 
one. With her opinion of Goethe as a literary nmn, the Germans, since 
the appearance of his Autobiography, may readily enough dispense. 

Of ch. 15, de Part dramoHqtte, Reviewer could undertake to say 
nothing, except something ill, did time permit. 

Shakspeare, in whose child-like and poetic serene soul (as it were, 
a poetic Christ-child) she celebrates an ironie presque Machurt/elliqtu in 
delineating character, she ought to praise less on hearsay, since neither 
hearsay nor her own feeling can teach her how to praise Goethe’s Faust, 
It is probable she knows only the French (un-souled and un-hearted) 
Shakspeare, and so values the man; but for Goethe’s Faust too, she 
should have waited for a French version and perversion, to give him 
somewhat better commendation than that she sends him to France with. 

If a translation is always but an inverted, pale, secondary rainbow 
of the original splendour, Madame de Stael’s, as in general any French 
translation of Faust, is but a gray, cold, mock-sun to Goethe’s real 
darning Sun in Leo. At times, in place of a pallid translation, she 
gives a quite new speech; for example,** she makes the Devil say of 
Faust, * Cet homme ne sera jamais qu*d demi pervers, et dest en vein quHl 
se flaite de parvemr d Pitre entHrement.* In the original appears nq 
word of this, but merely the long, good, quite different pass^e, * Verachte 
nur Vernunft und Wissensehaftj Pa*c, That weighty omissions have 
prevented light translations in her work, is happy for the work of Goethe. 
This (like Dante’s Divine Comedy) Diabolic Tragedy, in which whole 
spiritual universes act and fall, she has contracted and extracted into 
a love-tale. Of this sole and last zodiacal light which the set sun of 
Shakspeare has cast up over Germany, our lady Authoress wishes 
heartily** that another such, or more such, may not be writtoi. Re¬ 
viewer ventu^ to give her hope of fulfilmrat herein, and' pledges him 
self for all Frendimen. Consider only :** 

*• Page 82, " Tmn. ill. p. xgy- 
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• n ne faut y chercher ni le goftt, ni le mesure, ni Tart qui dioisit et qui 
termine; mais si rimagination pouvait se figurer un chaos intellectuel tel 

2 u’on a souvent d&rit le chaos materiel, le Faust de Goethe devrait avoir 
t6 compost a cette ^poque.* 

Readeresse^ why will every one of you insist on thinking herself a 
reader? 

Her hard judgment on Faust, Madame had beforehand softened** 
by the praise she bestowed on Giitz von Berlichingen: *il y a des traits 
de ^me ga et Ih* not only here but there also, ^dans son drame.* Less 
warmly** does she praise the Natural Daughter; because the person¬ 
ages therein, like shades in Odin’s Palace, lead only an imag^ life; 
inasmuch as they bear no real Christian Directory-names, but are merely 
designated as King, Father, Daughter, &c. As for this last defect, 
Reviewer fancies he could remedy it, were he but to tum-up his French 
history and pick out at random the words Louis, Orleans, &c. and 
therewith christen the general titles, father, daughter; for, in the struc¬ 
ture of the work, Madame de Stael will confess there are as firm, de¬ 
terminate, beheading-machines, arsenic-hats, poison-pills, steel-traps, 
otsbliettes, spring-guns, introduced, as could be required of any court 
whither the scene of the piece might be transferred. 

There is one censure firom our Authoress, however, which Reviewer 
himself must countersign, though it touches the sweet orange-flower 
garland, Goethe’s Tasso. Reviewer had been pleased to notice, in this 
piece, which cannot be acted in any larger space than within the cham¬ 
bers of the brain, no downcome, save the outcome, or end; where the 
moral knot, which can only be loosed in Tasso’s heart, is, by cutting of 
the material knot, by banishment from court, left unloosed to accom¬ 
pany him in exile; and can at any hour raise up a second fifth-act. 
This want, indeed, is not felt in reading the work so much as after 
reading it. Our Authoress, however, points out** another want, which, 
in the piece itself, has a cooling, at least a shadowing influence ; that, 
namely, in the first place. Princess Leonora is drawn not according to 
the warm climate, but rather as a German n^en; and so t^ks and 
ponders about her love, instead of either sacrificing hers^ to it or it to 
herself; and fW, secondly, the Poet Tasso acts not like an Itdian 
to outward movement and business, but like a solitary 
German, and unskilfully entangles himself in the perplexities of life. 

For the rest, her whole praiM of Goethe will, in the som head of a 
Frenchman, run to sheer censure; and her censure again will remain 
coisure, and get a little sourer, moreover. 

Perhaps the kindliest and justest of all her portnutures is that of 
Schiller. Not <mly is she, in her poetry, many times a sbter of Schiller; 
but he also, in his intellectual pomp and reflex spl^dour, is now and 
then a di$fiu*f thtmg h beatifi^ ration Commlle and CrebiUon. 
Hence his half-fortune with the French: for, in consideration of a cer- 
fatin to thmnselve^ smne unlikeness and greatness will be par- 

Fnge 40a. Page 135. * soa. 
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doned. If Gallic tragedy is often a centaur, b^otten by an Ixion with 
a cloud, Schiller also, at times, has confounded a sun-horse and thunder- 
horse with the horse of the Muses, and mounted and driven the one 
instead of the other. 

The Donau-Nympht (Nymph of the Danube) obtains" the honour 
of an extract, and the praise, 

‘ Le sujet de cette piice semble plus ingdnieux que populaire; mais les 
seines merveilleuses y sent milies et variies avec tant d’ait, qu elle amuse 
igtdement tons les spectateurs.* 

Reviewer has heard Herder, more in earnest than in jest, call the Zau- 
berflote the only good opera the Germans had. 

After sufficiently misunderstanding and faint-praising Goethe’s Ma¬ 
ster and Ottilie» she ventures, though a lady, and a French one, to let 
fall this and the other remark about humeur; and, as it were, to utter a 
judgment (here Reviewer founds on the printed words) concerning Swift 
and Sterne. Sterne’s humour, in Tristram^ she imput^ to phraseology 
nay, to phrases, not to ideas , and infers that Sterne is not translatable, 
and Swift is. Nevertheless, both of them have found very pretty lodg¬ 
ings in this country with Bode and Waser. Thereafter, in the same 
chapter on Romances, she makes Asmus, who has written no romance, 
the drawbridge for a sally against Jean Paul. 

Her shallow sentence, as one more passed on him, may, among to 
many,—some friendlier, some more hostile,—pass on with the rest; till 
the right one appear, which shall exa^erate neither prmse iior blame; 
for hitherto, as well the various pricking-girdles (cilices) in wWch hew^ 
to do penance, have been so wide for his body that they slipped to his 
feet, as in likewise the laurel-wreaths so large for his head that they fell 
upon his shoulders. Our Authoress dexterously unites both; and every 
period consists, in front, of a pleasant commendation, and behind of a 
fatal mats; and the left hand of the conclusion never knows what Ae 
right hand of the premises doeth. Reviewer can figure this jester comic¬ 
ally enough, when he thinks how his face must, above fifteen times, 
have cheerfully thawed at the first clauses, and thra suddenly frozen 
igain at the latter. Those mats are his bitterest enemies. Our Authoress 
blames him for over-doing the pathetic; which blame she hersdf unduly 
shares with him in her Corinne, as Reviewer, in his long-past mtique 
thereof, in these very JahrbueJ^^ hopes to have proved; and, it may 
be, had that review of Coriune met her eye^ she would rather have left 
various things against J. P. rmsaid. In p. 79, she writes, that he knows 

** Tom. Iv. p. 36. . . 

She finds OtHlU not moving enough;—^the Reviewer agsdn finds that 
Ottili* not only moves the heart, but crushes it. This more than fmale 
Werter excites deeper interest for her love than the male one; and, in an 
earlier time, would have intoxicated all hearts with tears. But what always 
obstructs a heroine with the female reading world, is the dreumstanoe that 
she is not the hero. 

** Tom. iv. p. 79. 
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the lintnan heart only from little Gennan towns, and (hence) * II y a 
‘ somvent dans la peintrt de ces maurs quelque chose de trap innocent 
* pour mire Hide* Now it is a question whether J. P. could not, if not 
altogether disprove, yet uncommonly weaken, this charge of innocence,— 
by stating that many of his works were written in Leipzig, Weimar, Ber¬ 
lin, &C. ; and that, consequently, his alleged innocence was not his blame, 
but of those cities. He might also set forth how, in Titan, he has 
collected so much polished court-corruption, recklessness, and refined 
sin of all sorts, that it is a hardship for him,—saying nothing of those 
capital cities,——to be implicated in any such guilt as that of innocence. 

However, to excuse her half and quarter judgment, let it not be con¬ 
cealed that scarcely have two of his works {Hesperus and Siebenkds) been 
gone through by her; nay one of them, Hesperus, has not so much as 
been fairly gone into; for, after introducing a not very important scrae 
from Hesperus, the couching of a father’s eyes by a son, properly a thing 
which every century does to the other, she tables some shreds of a second 
incident in this same Hesperus, but with a statement that it is from a 
difierent romance. Of the Rede des to<Ren Christus (Speech of the dead 
Christ) she has indeed omitted the superfluous commencement, but also 
more half of the unsuperfluous conclusion, which closes those 
wounds. Reviewer willingly excuses her, since this author, a comet o( 
moderate nucleus, carries so excessive a comet-train of volumes along 
with him, that even up to the minute when he writes this, such tram 
has not yet got altogether above the horizon. 

On the whole, she usually passes long judgments only on few-vol- 
umed writere,—for instance, Tieck, Werner; and short on many-yol- 
mned,—for instance, the rich Herder, whom she accommodates in a 
pretty bowerlet of four sides,'or pages. The New Poetic School, at 
August Schlegel, whom she saw act in Werner’s Twenty-fourth of Feb¬ 
ruary, might have helped her out a Utdewith instructions and opinions 
about Herder (nay, even about Jean Paul) as well as about Tieck; the 
more as she seems so opto to such communications that they often come 
back from her as mere echoes: for, strictly considered, it is the New, 
much more than the Old School, that really stands in opposition to the 


The thirty-second chapter {des Beaux Arts en Allemagne) does not 
require seventeoi pages, as Faust did, to receive sentence; but only 
seven, to describe German painting, statuary and music,--not so much 
compressedly as compressingly. Nevertheless, Reviewer willingly giyes- 
up even these seven pages for the sake of the following beautiful re¬ 


mark 


—c est sa roisens qui ea la .v- — —, -- - - ^ ,, 

une admirable monotohie, ceUe dont on voudrait falie un moment «emei. 

The Fifdi Volume treats of Philo8ophies--the French, the English, 


** Tom. iv. p. 13 $* 
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the old flfid new and newest Gennan, and what else from ancient Greece 
has to do with philosophies. Concerning this volume, a Gennan re¬ 
viewer can offer his German readers nothing new, except perhaps whim¬ 
sicalities. While men,—for example, Jacobi,—after long studying and 
re-studying of great philosophers, so often fall into anxiety lest they may 
not have understood them, finding the computation look so easy, women 
of taloit and breeding, simply from their gift of saying No, infer at once 
that they have seen through them. Reviewer is acquainted with intel¬ 
lectual ladies, who, in the hardest philosophical works,—’for instance, 
Fichte’s,—have found nothing but light and ease. Not what is thought, 
only what is learned, can women fancy as beyond their horizon. From 
liOve they have acquired a boldness, foreign to us, of passing sentence 
on great men. Besides, they can always, instead of the conception, the 
idea, substitute a feeling. In p. 78, Madame de Stael says quite naively, 
she does not see why philosophers have striven so much to reduce all 
things to one principle, be it matter or spirit; one or a pair, it makes 
little difference, and explains the all no better. In p. 55, she imparts 
to the Parisians several cathodes of Kant’s, with an et-ccetera; as it were, 
an Alphabet, with an and-so-forth. If jesting is admissible in a review, 
the following passage on Schelling** may properly stand here: 

' L'id^l et le r6el tiennent, dans son langage, la place de I’intelligence et 
de la matiire, de l'imagination et de I’ex^rience; et c’est dons la rdumon 
de oes deux puissances en une harmonie complete, que consiste. selon lui, le 
prindpe unique et absolu de I’univers organist. Cette harmonie, dont les 
deux POLES et le centre sont I’image, et qui est renferm^ dans le nombre de 
trois, de tout temps si myst^eux, foumit a Scbelling des applications les 
plus ing/tfieuses.' 

But we return to earnest. Consider, now, what d^ee of spirit 
these three philosophic spirits can be expected to retain, when they ^ve 
beat passed off, and in, and carried through, three heads, as if by dis¬ 
tillation ascending, distillation middle and distillation descending: for 
the three heads are, namely,—the head of the Authoress, who does not 
half understand the philosophers; the head of the Parisian, who again 
half understands our Authoress; and finally, the head of the Parisianess, 
who again half understands the Parisian. Through such a series of in¬ 
termediate glasses the light in the last may readily refract itself into 
darkness. 

MeanwhU^ let the former praise remain to her unimpaired, that she 
still seizes in our philosophy the sunny side^ which hol^ of tht heart, 
to exhibit and illuminate the mossy north side of the French philosophy. 
Strikii^ expressions of noblest sentiments and views are uncovered, like 
pearl-mitssels, in this philosophic ebb and flow. Precious also, in itself, 
18 the nineteenth chapter, on Marriage Love; though for tliis topic, 
foreign in philosophy, it were hard to find any right conductor into such 
a discussion, except, indeed, the philosophers Crates and Socrates finnidi 
one. 


Tom. V. p. 83. 
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As the Sixth and last Volume treats of Religion and Enthusiasm,— 
a French juxtaposition,—it is almost her heart alone that speaks, and 
the language of this is always a pure and rich one. The separate pearls, 
from the philosophic ebb, here collects themselves into a pearl necklace. 
She speaks nobly on Nature, and Man, and Eternity;** so likewise on 
Enthusiasm.** Individual baldnesses it were easy for Reviewer to ex¬ 
tract,—^for they are short; but individual splendours difficult,—^for they 


are too loi^f. 

To one who loves not only Germany but mankind, or rather Iwth 
in each other, her praise and high preference of the German religious 
temper, in this volume, almost grows to pain: for, as we Germans our¬ 
selves complain of our coldness, she could have found a temperate cli¬ 
mate here only by contrast with the French ice-field of irreligion from 
which she comes. Truly, she is in the right. The French, in these 
very days, have accepted their Sunday as crabbedly as the Germans 
parted with their Second Sundays, or Holidays, when forced to do it. 
Thus does the poisonous meadow-saffron of the Revolution, after its 
autumn-flowers have been left solitary and wthered, still keep under 
ground its narcotic bulb for the awakened spring; almost as if the spirit 
of Freedom in this Revolution, like the spirit of Christianity, should con¬ 
struct and remodel every foreign people—only not the Jewish, where 


were the Nativity and Crucifixion. . ..j 

The bitterness of the Parisian journal-corps, who have charged 
against this Work of the Baroness more fiercely than against all her 
Romances, shows us that it is something else than difference of taste that 
they strike and fire at: their hearts have been doubly provoked by tlm 
comparison, and trebly hy this discordance in their own most rnwatd 
feeling, which loves not to expose itself as an outward one. In romanc^ 
they took all manner of religion as it came; they could charge it on the 
characters, and absolve the poetess: but here she herself, —not wth 
foreign lips, but with her own,—has spoken out for religion, and agarnst 
the country where religion is yet no rfmigrfe. 

A special Pamphlet, published in Pans, on thrs Work, “l^Js the 
method of question and answer in the service of delusion, to exhrbit bold 
be auties , by distorting them from their accompanimrats, m the character 
of bombast. It is but seldom that our Authoress sins, and, m German 
ffishion, against German taste^ as where she says,** 

* Tons les moutons du m6me troupeau viennent donner. les uns apr&s Im 
autres, leuis coups-de-tfite aux id^es, qui n'en restent moms ce qu elles sont. 


In presence of a descriptive power that delights fordgn n^ons^ one 
might hope the existing French would modestly sink mute—^th^ whose 
eulogistic manner, in the Momfmr, in the senate and werywhw, to¬ 
wards the throne, h^ at all times been as strained, windy aM fMed as 
its object, and in whom, as in men dying the wroi^ way (vhw^ _rn com¬ 
mon cases, in the cooling of the outward limbs, the heart contmu^ to 


n Tom. vi. pp. 78-86. •• Chap. x. •• Tom. vL p. xi. 
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give heat)> nothing remains warm but the members from which the frozen 

heart lies farthest. ^ . 

It is difficult, amid so many bright passages, which, like polished 
gold, not only glitter, but image and exhibit, to select the best For 
example, the description of the Alps by night, and of the whole festival 
of Interlaken;®*—the remark®* that both the excess of heat in the east, 
anii of cold in the north, incline the mind to idealism and visu^ty; 
or this, ‘ Ce qui manque en France^ en tout genre, o’est le sentiment et 
rhabitude du respect,''*^ 

Still more than we admire the Work, is the Authoress, considering 
also her sex and her nation, to be admired. Probably she is the only 
woman in Europe, and still more probably the only French person in 
France, that could have written such a book on Germany. Had Ger¬ 
many been her cradle and school, she might have written a still better 
work, namely, on France. And so we shall wish this spiritual Amazon 
strength and heart for new compaigns and victories; and then, should 
she again prove the revieweress of a reviewer, let no one undertake that 
matrimonial relation but Frip." 


No. 2. 
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In this age, by some called the Locomotive, when men travel with all 
manner of practical, scientific and unscientific purposes; to fish Mexican 
oysters, and convert the heathen; in search of the picturesque, in search 
of cheap land, good groceries, bibliography, wives, new cookery, and 
generally, though without effect, in search of happiness; when even kings, 
queens and constitutions, are so oftmi sent on their travels; and wlmt 
with raUwrays, what with revoljations, absolutely nothing will stay in its 
place,—the interest that once attached to mere travellezs is gone: no 
Othello could now by such means win the simplest Desdemona. Neyer- 
t bel«M, in Maxlame de Stael’s Travels there is still something pecuUar. 
Shut out from her bright beloved Paris, she g^tes round it in a wider 
or narrower circle. Haunted with danger, affliction, love of knowledge, 
and above all with enntd, she sets forth in her private carriage on two 
intermingled errands: first, ‘ to find noble characters;’ secondly, * to 


f* Tom. I. ch. XX. “ Tom. v. p. 87. 

Tom, V. p. 37, So likewise, tom. v. pp. ix, 97, 109, 125,. 307. 
wpir If the anagram of J.P.F.R., and his common signature in such 

eases.-—*1; 

^ Fraser’s Magazine, No. afi. 

VOL. II. 
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study national physic^omies.* The most distinguished female Inrihg 
will see face to face the most distinguished personages living, be they 
male or female; will have sweet counsel with them, or, in philosophic 
tourney, * free passages of arms j’ will gauge them with her physiogno¬ 
mical csdlipers, and, if so seem fit, print their dimensions in books. Not 
to study the charters, police and economy of nations; to stand in their 
council-halls, workshops, dress-shops and social assemblages; least of 
all, to gaze on waterfalls, and ruined robber-towers, and low over them, 
as the cattle on a thousand hills can do, is she posting through the world; 
but to read the living book of man, as written in various tongues; nay, 
to read the chrestomathy and diamond-edition of that living polyglot 
book of man, wherein, for clear eyes, all his subordinate performances, 
practices and arrangements, or the best spirit of these, stand legible. It 
is a tour, therefore, not for this or that object of culture, this or that 
branch of wisdom; but for culture generally, for wisdom itself; and 
combines with this distinction that of being a true tour of knight-errantry, 
and search of spiritual adventures and feats of intellect,—the only knight- 
errantry practicable in these times. With such high-soaring views, Ma¬ 
dame first penetrated into Germany in 1803; and could not miss Weimar, 
where the flower of intellectual Germany was then assembled. 

The figure of such a three as Goethe, Schiller and De Stael, to whom 
Wieland, Muller and other giants might be joined, rises beautiful in our 
imagination, and throws powder in the eyes; and perhaps, for merely 
poetic purposes, it were best if we left it invested with that rose-coloured 
cloud, and pried no deeper. But insatiable curiosity will nowise let the 
matter rest there; Science, as well as Fancy, must have its satisfaction. 
The ‘spiritual Amazon’ was a mortal woman; those philosophic joust- 
Ings and symposia were also transacted on our common clay earth: be¬ 
hind that gorgeous arras, of which we see not the knotty side, who knows 
what vulgar, angular stone and mortar lies concealed! In the Sixth 
Volume of the Correspondetue hetw^en SeUlUr and Godhe^ lately pub¬ 
lished ; still more, in the Thirty-first Volume of Goethe’s Works, even 
now publbhing, where, under the title of Tag^ und Jahm-Heft, is a 
continuation of his Autobitgraphy, we find some indications and dis¬ 
closures. These the British world, for insight into this matter, shall now 
tlso bdiold, in juxtaposition, if not in combination. Of Madame in 
London there are some sketches in Byron’s Letters, but more in the way 
of dsn b i" g than of painting; done too, not with philosqshic permanent- 
colours, but with mere dandyic ochre and japan, which last were but 
indifferently applicable here. The following are in a more artistic style, 
Slid may be relied on as sincere and a real likeness. 

We give the whole series of Notices, which we have traiulated, loiig 
and short, arranged according to the orde* of dates, banning with the 
first note of distant preparation, and ending with the latest remmiscwoe. 
Goethe is, for the time, at Jena, engaged in laborious official dutim of 
a literary kind, when, on the 30th or November 1803, Schiller thus 
finishef a letter to him from Wdmar: 
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‘ Madame de Staiil is actually in Frankfort, and we may soon look 
‘ for her here. If she but understand German, I doubt not we shall do 
‘ our part; but to preach our religion to her in French phrases, and 
‘ standing the brunt of French volubility, were too hard a problem. We 

* should not get through so cleverly as Schelling did with Camille Jor* 

‘ dan. FarewelL* 

The next will explain themselves: 

•Jena, 13th December 1803. 

‘ It was to be foreseen, that when Madame de Stael came to Weimar, 

' I should be called thither. I have taken counsel with myself, that the 
‘ moment might not surprise me, and determined on staying here. For 

* the laborious and dubious business that now lies on me, whatever phy- 

* sical force I have, especially in this bad month, will scantily suffice; 

* from the intellectual surveyance down to the mechanical typographical 

* department, I need to have it all before me. • • • • You, my 
‘ dear friend, see, not without horror, what a case I am in; with Meyer, 

‘ indeed, to comfort me, yet without help or complete fellow-feeling from 

* any one: for whatever is so much as possible, our people look upon 
‘ as easy. Wherefore, I entreat you, take my place; guide the whole 

* matter for the best, so far as possible. If Madame de Stael please to 
‘ visit me, she shall be well received. Let me but know four-and-twenty 

* hours beforehand, and part of the Loder apartments shall be furnished 
‘ to lodge herj she will find a burgher’s table, and welcome; we shall 

* actually meet and speak together; she can stay while such remains her 
‘ pleasure. What I have to do here is transacted in separate half-hours; 
‘ the rest of my time shall be hers: but in this weather to go and to 
‘ come, to dress, appear at court and in company, is, once for all, im- 
‘ possible, as decisively as ever you, in the like condition, have pro- 
’ nounced it. 

‘ All this I commit to your friendly guidance, for there is nothing 

* that would gratify me more than to see this distinguished lady, and 

* personally make acquaintance with her; really glad were I, could she 

* spend these two leagues of road on me. Worse quarters than await 

* her here she has been used to by the way. Do you lead and manage 

* these conditions with your delicate and kind hand, and said me an ex- 

* press when anything decided occurs. 

* Good speed to all that your solitude produces, as yourself could 
‘ wish and will I For me, I am rowing in a foreign element; nay, 1 

* might say, only splashing and spluttering therein, with loss for tlie out- 

man, and without the smallest satisfaction for the inward orfhmi 
HMii^aid. But after all, if it be true, as Homer and Polygnotos teach 
'me morU and more^ diat we poor mortals have properly a kind of hell 

* to enact in this earth of ours, such a life may pass among the rest A 

* thousand farewells in the celestial sense 1 Uokthb,* 
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•Weimar, 14th December i8<>3, 

* Againjit your reasons for not coming hither there is nothing solid 

* to be urged; I have stated them with all impressiveness to the Duke. 
‘ For Madame de Stael herself too, it must be much pleasanter to see 
‘ you without that train of dissipation; and for yourself, under such an 
‘ arrangement, this acquaintance may prove a real satisfaction, which 

* were otherwise a burden not to be borne. 

• ••••• 

* Fare you heartily well; keep sound and cheerful, and deal gently 

‘ with the Pilgrimess that wends towards you. When I hear more, you 
‘ shall learn. Schiller. 

* P. S. The Duke gives me answer that he will write to you himself, 

* and speak with me in the Theatre.* 


•Weimar, aist December 1803. 

* The rapid and truly toilsome alternation of productive solitude* with 

* formal society, and its altogether heterogeneous dissipations, so fati^ed 
‘ me last week, that I absolutely could not take the pen, and left it to 

* my wife to give you some picture of us. 

* Ma/Iaiwi* de Stael you will find quite as you have d priori construed 

* her: she is all of one piece; there is no adventitious, false, patholo- 

* gical speck in her. Hereby is it that, notwithstanding the immeasur- 

* able difference in temper and way of thought, one is perfectly at ease 

* with her, can hear all from her, and say all to her. She represents 

* French culture in its purity, and under a most interesting ^ect. In 
‘ all that we name philosophy, therefore in all highest and ultimate ques* 

* tions, one b at issue with her, and remains so in spite of all arguing. 

‘ But her nature her feeling, is better than her metaphysics; and her 

* fine understanding rbes to the rank of geniaL She insists on explain- 

* ing everything, on seeing into it, measuring it; she allows nothing dark, 

* inaccessible; whithersoever her torch cannot throw its light, there no- 

* thing for her. Hence follows an aversitm, a horror, for thetrans- 

‘ philosophy, which in her view leads to mysticism and super- 

* sti ti«»- Thb b the carbonic gas in which she dies. For what we call 
‘ poetry there b no sense in her: from such works it b only the passion- 

* ate, the oratorical, the intellectual, that she can appropriate; yet she 
‘ will endure no falsehood there, only does not always recognise the true 

‘ You infer from these few words that the clearness, decidedness and 

* rich vivacity of her nature cannot but affect one favourably.. Our only 

* grievance b the alti^ether unprecedented glibness of her tongue: you 

* must make yourself all ear, if you would follow her. Never thel ess, as 
‘ even I, with my small faculty of speaking French, get along quite toto- 
‘ ably with her, you, with your greater practice, will find communication 

* verye«7. 

* Schiller was now bu^ed with WilMfit TMt on which last and greatest 
of hb Dramas thb portion of the CorrtipoadiHet witM Gottiu mainly turns. 
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* My proposal were, that you came over on Saturday} opened the 

* acquaintance, and then returned on Sunday to your Jena business. If 

* she stay longer than the new year, you will find her here; if she leave 

* us sooner, she can still visit you in Jena before going. 

* The great point at present is, that you hasten to get a sight of her, 

‘ gnH so free yourself of the stretch of expectation. If you can come 
‘ sooner than Saturday, so much the better. 

‘For the present, farewell. My labour has not, indeed, advancM 
' much this week, but also not sto^ stilL It is truly a pity that this 

* so interesting Phenomenon should have come upon us at the wrong sea- 
‘ son, when pressing engagements, bad weather, ^d the sad public oc- 

* currences over which one cannot rise quite triumphant, conspire to 

‘ oppress us. SCHILLER.* 

Goethe, having finished his work, returm to Weimar, but not in 
health. We find no mention of Madame till the 4th of January, and 
then only this: 

* • • • ‘ Of the Lady de Stael I hear nothing: I hope she is 

* busy with Benjamin Constant. What would I give for quietness, liberty 

* and heaU h, through the next four weeks 1 I should then have almost 

‘ done. _ Schiller.* 

(Apparently of the same date.) 

* Here come the new Periodicals, with the request that you would 
‘ forward them, after use, to Meyer; especially I recommend No. 13 
‘ to notice. So there is nothing new under the sun ? And did not 

* our accomplished Pilgrimess assure me this morning, with the utmost 

* navvetfy that whatever words of mine she could lay hold of, she meant 

* to print ? That story about Rousseau*s Letter:^ does her no good with 

* me at present. One sees oneself and the foolish French petticoat-am* 

' bition as in a d iamond mirror. The best wishes for you. 

‘ Goethe.* 

(No date.) 

* * * * Madame de Stael, in a note to my wife this morning 

* speaks of a speedy departure but also of a very probable retq^ by 

* Weimar. * • * Schiller.* 

-(No date.) 

* * * ' Madame de Stael means to stay three wedcs yet Spite 

* of all her French hurry, she will find, 1 fear, by her own experience 
liijMiat we Germans in Weimar are also a changefiiil people,— 4 hat eveiy 

guest should know whoi to be gone. • • • Schiller.* 

(No date.) 

* * * ‘ De Stael I saw yesterday here, and dudl see her agpdn 

' today with the Dttchess*s mother. It is the old story with hax one 

* This will explahi itself afterwards; M/hl. p. aefi 
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' would think of the Danaldes' sieve, if Oknos* witli his ass did^ not 

* rather occur to one. Schiller. 

” * 13th January 1804. 

• • • * Be well and happy, and continue by your noble industry 

* to give ns a fresh' interest in life: stand to it tightly in the Hades of 

* company, and plait your reeds there into a right stiff rope, that Ihere 

* may be something to chew.——-Greeting and hail 1 Goethe. 

• t4th January. 

• • • <Youri?jr/fl»«&>« has refreshed me and nourished me. 

* It is highly proper that by such an act, at this time, you express your 

* contradiction of our importunate Visitress; the case would grow m- 

* tolerable otherwise. 

• Being sick at present, and gloomy, it seems to me impossible that 
‘ I could ever hold such discourses again. It is positively a sin against 

* the Holy Ghost to speak even one word according to her dialect. Had 
‘ she taken lesson of Jean Paul, she would not have stayed so long m 

* Weimar; let her try it for other three weeks at her peril. • ♦ • 

‘ Schiller.’ 

• s 4 th January. 

‘ Today, for the first time, I have bad a visit from Madame de Stael. 

< It is sdll the same feeling ; with all daintiness she bears herself rudely 
‘ enough,— as a traveller to Hyperboreans, whose noble old pines and 

* whose iron and amber, civilised people indeed could turn to use 

* and ornament ‘ . ,, * u- 

‘ Meanwhile she forces you to bring out the old worn carpets, by 
‘way of guest-present, and the old rusty weapons to defend youreelf 
‘ withal. Goethe. 

• 36 th January. 

• • • < What are you busy with for today and tomorrow*? That 

‘long-projected French reading of Madame de Stall’s takes place, I 
‘ hear, tomorrow evening. However, if you are at home th«i, and in 

* the mood, I hereby invite myself, for I long much to 


* Madame de Stael was here today with Miiller, and Ae Duke 
‘ soon joined us j whereby the discourse grew very lively; and our firet 
‘ cdiject, that of revisa^ her Translation of The Fisher,* was rendered 

‘.vain. • • • 

* Oknos a Greek gentleman, of date unknown, diligently plaitt a 

Hence Simillers allusion, . 

* ‘ Das Waaier lanscht, das Wasser sdiwQil, 

T9n Flschtt sass daraafte.; 

a osMnatedJatde poem of Goedm'a. 
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‘ Tomorrow evening, about fivei, Benjamin Constant is to be with 

* me. If you can look in later, it will be kindly done. Wishing you 

sound sleep. Gobthe.* 

* 8th February. 

* • • ‘If you visit me tonight, pray mention to the bwrer 

* at what hour you would like the carriage. Goethe.' 

• * * ‘ Being in quite special tune for working today, I must 

* a evening of it, and doubt whether 1 shall get out to you 

* Unhappily I have to struggle and make-up beforehand for the loss of 
‘ tomorrow, beinE engaged to dine with Madame de Stael then. 

‘ Schiller.* 


(On, or after, the aist of Feb.) 

0 • o ‘Tonight we shall meet at Madame’s. Ywterday we 

‘ missed you sadly. Many a merry matter turned up, which we will 
‘ laugh at by ourselves some day. Schiller. 


(On, or after, the lath of Maich.) 

* It is a right comfort to me that you offer to take charge of TtlL 
< If 1 be in any tolerable state, I will certainly come. Since I saw you 

* last time at the rehearsal, I have not been at all well: the weather is 

* not kind to me j besides, ever since the departure of Madam<^ I have 
‘ felt no otherwise than as if I had risen from a severe sickness. 

‘ Schiller.’ 


With clipping and piecing we have now done; but, by way of hem 
to this patchwork, subjoin the passage from Goethe’s Autobic^jraphy* 
above referred to, which offers us a summary and brief synopsis of the 
whole circ umstan ces, -—written long afterwards, in that tone of cheerful 
gravity, combining the clearest insight with tolerance and kindly humour, 
to which no reader of his DUhtung und Wahrhdt can be a stranger. 

' Madame de Stael came to Weimar in the beginning of December, 
* whUe I was still at Jena busied with the Programme. What SchUler 
' wrote me on the list of that month served at once to instruct me 
' touching the relation which her presence would give rise to. ’ 

* As I could not move from Jena till my task were finished, there 
' came tidings and delineations to me of many kinds how the lady bore 
‘ herself and was received; and 1 could moderately well present for 
^mysdf the part 1 had to play: yet it all turned out quite otherwise^ as 
‘ in the next year, whidh we are now approaching, most be shown, 

• e 0 • • • 

• b. xxxl. ss. 170^ 

' Here follows Schiller's Letter, which we have given abeadbr, 

!»> aga. 
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1804. 

‘Winter had come on with foil violence, the roads were snowed-up; 

* without strong eflfort was no travelling. Madame de Stael announced 
‘ herself more and more importunately. My business was concluded, 

* and I resolved for many reasons to return to Weimar; but this time, 

‘ also, I felt the unwholesomeness of winter residence in the Castle. The 

* so dear-bought experience of 1801 had not made me wiser: I returned 

* with a bad cold, which, without being dangerous, kept me some days 

* in bed, and then weeks long in my room; on which account, a part 

* of this distinguished lady’s stay was for me historical only, as I learned 
‘ what happened in society from the narratives of friends; and afterwards 

* too our personal intercourse had to be managed first by tdllets, then 
‘ by dialogues, and, later still, in the smallest circle,—^perhaps the most 
‘ favourable way both for learning what was in her, and imparting, so 

* far as that might b^ what was in me. 

* With decisive vehemence she followed her purpose, to become ac- 

* quainted with our circumstances, coordinating and subordinating them 

* to her ideas; to inform herself as much as possible concerning indivi- 

* duals; as a woman of the world, to gain clear views of our social re- 

* lations; with her deep female spirit to penetrate and see through our 
‘ general modes of representing Man and Nature which is called our 
‘ philosophy. Now, though I had no cause to simulate with her, as in- 
‘ deed, even when I let myself have free course, people do not always 

* rightly interpret me; yet here there was an extraneous circumstance at 
‘ work, that for the moment made me shy. I received, just at that time, 

‘ a newly-published French.book, containing the correspondence of two 
‘ ladies with Rousseau.* On the secluded, inaccessible man, these fwr 

* intruders had played-ofif a downright mystification,——contriving to in- 
‘ terest him in certain small concerns, and draw him into letter-writing; 

‘ which letters, when they have had enough of the joke, they lay to- 
‘ gether, and send forth through the press. 

‘To de Stagl I expressed my dislike of the proceedings; 

‘ sh^ however, took the matter lightly; nay seemed to applaud it, and 
‘ not obscurely signified that she meant to dori with us mudi in the same 
‘ way. There needed no more to put me on my guard, in some measure 
‘ to seal me up. 

‘The great qualities of this high-thinking and high-feeling authoress 

* lie in the view of every one; and the results of her journey through 
‘ Germany testify sufficiently how well she applied her time there. ^ ^ _ 

‘ Her objects were manifold: she wishrf to know Weimar, toj|||| 

* accurate acquaintance with its moral, social, litera^ aspects, and<^^^|^ 

* el** it offered; forther, however, die herself also wished to be known; 

* and endeavoured ffierefore to give her own views currency, no less than 

* to search-out our way of thought. Ndther could she rest satisfied even 
‘hme: die must alw work upon the senses, upon the feelings, thespirit; 

* p. 893: date, 4th |anoaiy. 
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‘ must strive to awaken a certain activity or vivacity, with the want of 
‘ which she reproached us. 

* Having no notion of what Duty means, and to what a silent, col- 
‘ lected posture he that undertakes it must restrict himself, she was eyer- 
‘ more for striking in, for instantaneously producing an effect. In society 
‘ there must be constant talking and discoursing. 

‘ The Weimar people are doubtless capable of some enthusiasm, per- 

* haps occasionally of a false enthusiasm; but no French upblazing was 
‘ to be looked for from them; least of all at a time when the French 

* political preponderance threatened all Europe, and calm-thinking men 

* foresaw the inevitable mischief which, next year, was to lead us to the 
‘ verge of destruction. 

‘ In the way of public reading also, and reciting, did this lady strive 

* for laurels. I excused myself from an evening party when she eriiibited 

* PKidre in this fashion,* and where the moderate German plaudits no- 

* wise contented her. 

* To philosophise in society, means to talk with vivaci^ about in- 

* soluble problems. This was her peculiar pleasure and passion. Na- 

* turally too she was wont to carry it, in such speaking and counter* 

* speaking, up to those concerns of thought and sentiment which properly 

* should not be spoken of except between God and the individual. Here, 

* moreover, as woman and Frenchwoman, she had the habit of sticking 

* fast on main positions, and, as it wer^ not hearing rightly what the 

* other said. 

* By all these things, the evil genius was awakened in me, so that 

* I would treat whatever was advanced no otherwise than dialectically 

* and problematically, and often, by stiff-necked contradictions, brought 
‘ her to despair; wherein, truly, she for the first time grew rightly ami- 

* able, and in the most brilliant manner exhibited her talent of thinking 
' and replying. 

*More tl^ once I had regular dialogues with her, ourselves two; 

* in which likewise, however, she was burdensome, according to her 

* fashion; never granting, on the most important topics, a moment of 

* reflection, but pasrionately demanding that you should despatch the 
' deepest concerns, the weightiest occurrence^ as lightly as if it were a 

* game at shuttlecock. 

'One little instance, instead of many, may find place here: 

' She stepped in, one evening before court-time^ and said, as if for 
salutation, ^th warm vdiemence^ '* I have important news to tell you: 

* Moreau is arrested, with some others, and accused of treason against 
yh^'yrant’* I had loi^ as everyone had, taken interest in the per- 
■111^ this noble individual, and followed his actions and attempts, 
nniw silently called back the past; in order, as my way is, to try the 

* present thereby, and deduce or at least forec^ the future. The lady 
' changed the conversation, leading it, as usual, on manifold indifferent 


* Sufrik^ p. 894; date, a6th January. 
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* things; and as I, persisting in my reverie, did not forthwith answer 
' her with due liveliness, she again reproached me. as she had often done, 

' that this evening too. according to custom. 1 was in the dumps {maus- 
' sade)^ and no cheerftil talk to ^ had with me. 1 felt seriously angry; 
' declared that she was capable of no true sympathy, that she dashed-in 

* without note of warning, felled you with a club,—and neat minute you 

* most b^;in piping tunes for her, and jig from subject to subject. 

' Such speeches were quite according to her heart; she wished to 

* excite passion, no matter what In oMer to appease me, she now 

* went over all the circumstances of the above sorrowful mischance, and 
' evinced therein great pmietration into characters, and acquaintance with 
' the posture of aJ^urs. 

* Another little story will prove likewise how gaily and lightly you 

* might live with her, if you took it in her own Way: 

* At a numerous supper-party with the Duchess Amelia, I was sit- 

* ting for off her, and chanced this time also to be taciturn and rather 

* meditative. My neighbours reproved me for it, and there rose a little 

* movement, the cause of which at length reached up to the higher per- 

* sonages. .qiyiq Jheard jybe..accusation of my silence; ex- 

* pressed herself regarding it in'ffie^usual terms, and added, *‘On the 
‘ whole, I never like Goethe till he has had a bottle of champagne.” I 

* said half-aloud, so that those next me could hear, “ I suppose, then, 

‘ we have oft«i got a little devoted together.” A moderate laugh ^- 

* sued. She wanted to know the cause. No one could, or would, give 

* a Fr«ich version of my words in their proper sense; till at last Ben- 
‘ j a*w«n Constant, one of those near me, undertook, as ^e continued 

* fttfhing and importuning, to satisfy her by some euphonistic phrase, and 

* so terminate the business 

* But whatever, on reflection, one may think or wy of these proceed- 
‘ ings, it is ever to be acknowledged that, in their results, they have 
‘ been of great importance and ixliuence. That Work On Germany, 

which owed its origin to such social conversations, must be looked on 
‘ as a mighty implement, whereby, in the Chinese Wall of antiquated 
< prejudices which divided us from France, abroad gap was broken; so 

* diat across th*! Rhine, and in conscquwice of this, across the Channel, 
‘ our neighbours at last took doser knowledge of us; and now the whole 
» remote West is open to our influences^ Let tu bless tho^ annoyances, 

* ther^ore,. and thait confoct of national pec5nliarities, which at the time 

* unseasbnaUe, and nowise promised us furtherance. * 



SUMMARY. 
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APPENDIX. 


No. I. 

RICHTER’S REVIEW OF MADAME DE STAEL'S 
ALLEMAGNE.’ 

To re^ew a Revieweress of two literary Nations no easy task. Madame de StaSi s 
teeuliar advantages and fitness in everything but a comprehension of her subject: 
Her French intellect and German heart. Pansian refinement: ClMsical indifference 
10 the ‘household-stuff* of Religion, and to mere Work-people. How she bhmches 
ind clear-storches the Rainbow; and even makes a pohshed gentlen^ of the Oer- 
nan Hercules. German dingy iinpracticability, notwUhstanding: Merc Nightin- 
rales. compared with Peacocks. Poor naked unfallen Eves and Gr^es; how shall 
ney be presented at our Parisian Court! (p. 265.)—Value and deep human interest 
If national peculiarities. We cannot wholly see ourselves, except in the eye of a 
oreign seer. Use and abuse of the literary file. . German poliu^l subserviency; 
md French Imperial sycophancy. German conversational maladroitncss: Awkward 
_AwwyAi# • wofViA,. fM^lisnea Frenchman. 



;^tne; Deicer insigni inio ocnuicr j jc»ii mtwi 9 t * j “v 

adies, and their easy solution of metaphysical msolvabihties. Madame de Stacl s 
liigh and earnest character: The language of her heart always a noble, pure and rich 
me. (a/s.) 


No. 3. 

SCHILLER, GOETHE AND MADAME DE STAEL. 

Our Locomotive Age: Hie interest that once attached to mere travellers now 
tone. Madame de StaSl’s German Tour a notable exception. Spiritual adventures 
md feats of intellect (p. aSp.)—Her jarring interviews with Goethe and Schiller, 
leacribed by themselves. Intellectual incompatibilities, and National dissonances: 
t'rench glitter and glibness; German depth and taciturnity. Goethe’s summary of 
|he whde circumstances and significance of her uncongenial yet profitaUe viait 
091.) 


END OF VOU IL 


XteAam C/sg> A* Sous, h>iu fitmgMf, 






